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PREFACE  TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION. 


The  present  edition  of  the  History  of  Spanish  Litera- 
ture differs  materially  &om*both  of  the  American  editions 
that  have  preceded  it,  as  well  as  from  the  English  edition 
and  from  the  translations  that  have  been  made  in  con- 
formity with  all  of  them.  It  omits  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  inedited,  primitive  Castilian  poems  which  have  here- 
tofore filled  about  seventy  pages  at  the  end  of  the  last 
volume.  These  poems  were  inserted,  not  merely  to  make 
them  known,  but  to  secure  them,  once  for  all,  as  impor- 
tant remains  of  early  modem  culture,  from  the  accidents 
to  which  they  were  inevitably  exposed,  so  long  as  they 
existed  only  in  a  few  manuscripts,  or  even  only  in  one 
of  value  and  authority.  The  space  they  occupied  was 
originally  yielded  to  them  with  reluctance,  and,  now  that 
three  thousand  five  hundred  copies  of  them  have  been 
published  in  the  United  States,  —  to  say  nothing  of  the 
English  edition  or  of  the  translations,  in  all  of  which 
they  have  successively  appeared,  —  they  can  no  longer 
be  regarded  as  exposed  to  their  former  hazards,  nor  as 
being  inaccessible  to  any  persons  who  may  be  interested 
in  them  as  monuments  illustrating  the  dawn  of  European 
civilization.  The  space  given  up  to  them  has,  therefore, 
been  resumed,  and  only  such  extracts  from  them  are  now 
published  as  are  deemed  needful  to  set  forth  their  peculiar 
value  and  character. 
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But  in  other  parts  of  the  work  a  corresponding,  and 
even  more  than  a  corresponding,  amount  of  new  matter 
has  been  introduced,  which  will,  it  is  believed,  be  ac- 
counted of  greater  interest  than  the  early  poetry  it  dis- 
places. The  lives  of  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  the  poet, 
and  of  Luis  de  Leon,  the  persecuted  scholar,  have  been 
rewritten  and  enlarged,  from  materials  not  known  to  exist, 
or  at  least  not  published,  when  the  earlier  editions  of  this 
History  appeared.  The  lives  of  Cervantes,  of  Lope  de 
Vega,  and  of  not  a  few  others,  have,  in  the  same  way 
and  from  the  same  causes,  received  additions  or  correc- 
tions. Above  a  hundred  authors  of  inferior  importance, 
no  doubt,  but,  as  I  suppose,  worthy  of  a  notice  they  had 
not  before  received,  have  now  found  their  appropriate 
places,  generally  in  the  notes,  but  sometimes  in  the 
text.  And  discussions,  which,  taken  together,  are  of  no 
small  amount,  have  been  introduced  respecting  books 
already  examined  with  more  or  less  care,  but  now  exam- 
ined afresh.  There  are  accordingly  but  few  consecutive 
.pages  in  this  History  of  Spanish  Literature,  as  it  is  now 
presented  to  the  public,  which  do  not  bear  witness  to 
what,  I  hope,  may  be  accounted  improvements,  and  what 
are  certainly  considerable  changes  in  the  work  as  it  has 
.heretofore  been  published,  whether  in  the  United  States 
or  in  Europe. 

The  sources  of  these  additions  and  changes  have  beeh 
very  various.  The  most  important  and  the  most  nu- 
merous are  the  results  of  a  Tegular  and  large  increase  of 
my  own  collection  of  Spanish  books,  and  especially  of 
such  as  are  become  rare.  After  this,  I  owe  much  to  the 
libraries  in  Europe,  both  public  and  private,  which  I  vis- 
ited anew  in  1856  and  1857  ;  —  in  England,  the  British 
Museum,  where  Mr.  Panizzi  has  done  so  much  to  render 
that  vast  storehouse  of  knowledge  accessible  and  useful ; 
the  library  at  Holland  House,  tapestried  with  recollections 
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of  its  accomplished  founder ;  the  precious  collection  of 
the  Due  d'Aumale,  at  Orleans  House  on  the  Thames; 
that  of  Mr.  Stirling,  author  of  the  faithful  History  of 
the  Arts  and  Artists  of  Spain;  and  that  of  Mr.  Ford, 
always  to  be  remembered  for  his  Handbook ;  Lord  Taun- 
ton's, at  Gray's  Stoke-Poges,  small  in  numbers,  but,  I 
suppose,  the  most  complete  in  the  world  on  Lope  de  Ve- 
ga's plays ;  Lord  Stanhope's,  at  Chevening,  begun  above 
a  century  and  a  half  ago  by  his  great  ancestor,  whose 
career  in  Spain  he  has  so  well  illustrated ;  Mr.  Chorley's, 
in  Chester  Square,  London ;  and  Mr.  Turner's,  in  Re- 
gent's Park,  —  all  of  which  were  opened  to  me  with  a 
kindness  which  sometimes  made  me  feel  as  if  I  might 
use  them  like  my  own. 

On  the  Continent,  too,  —  in  Germany,  Italy,  and 
France,  —  I  found  resources,  not  unfrequently,  where  I 
least  looked  for  them.  The  Royal  Library  at  Berlin, 
admirably  administered  by  Dr.  Pertz,  the  historian ;  the 
Royal  Library  at  Dresden,  where  Dr.  Klemm  seemed  to 
know  the  place  of  every  book  it  contained  ;  the  Imperial 
Library  at  Vienna,  with  its  two  principal  Curators,  Baron 
Bellinghausen  and  Dr.  Ferdinand  Wolf,  who  have  done 
so  much  for  Spanish  literature,  and  who  found  in  this 
very  library  the  means  for  doing  it ;  St.  Mark's  at 
Venice ;  the  Ambrosian  and  the  Institute's  at  Milan ; 
the  public  libraries  of  Modena,  Parma,  and  Bologna; 
the  Magliabecchi  and  the  Grand  Duke's  at  Florence ; 
the  Sapienza  at  Rome,  and,  above  all,  the  Vatican,  for 
which  the  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State  gave  me  especial 
indulgences ;  —  all  and  each  of  these  libraries  contained 
something  for  my  purpose,  and  the  last  two  what  can 
hardly  be  found  elsewhere.  And,  finally,  in  Paris  I  re- 
sorted to  the  Imperial  Library,  and  to  the  libraries  of 
the  Arsenal  and  St.  Genevidve,  with  less  profit,  indeed, 
than  I  had  hoped,  though  still,  by  the  kind  aid  of  M* 
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Taschereau,  M.  Montaiglon,  and  M.  de  Brotonne,  not 
without  advantage. 

It  18,  however,  I  believe,  a  fact,  that  nowhere  in  the 
world  is  there  a  tmly  rich  and  satisfactory  collection  of 
books  in  elegant  Spanish  literature ;  for,  in  Spain,  the 
libraries  that  in  the  least  partook  of  a  public  character 
were  so  long  kept  under  ecclesiastical  supervision  of  the 
most  rigorous  sort,  that  poetry  and  fiction,  until  lately, 
have  with  difficulty  been  permitted  to  find  shelter  in 
them  at  all ;  while,  out  of  Spain,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
hear  of  any  collection  that  deserves  to  be  called  tolerably 
complete.  The  best,  perhaps,  is  that  of  Vienna,  mtich 
of  it  obtained,  with  care,  two  centuries  ago,  when  the 
relations  between  Spain  and  the  German  Empire  were 
still  intimate  and  important;  but  to  all  the  other  great 
libraries  of  Europe  outside  the  Pyrenees,  Spanish  books 
seem  to  have  come,  when  they  came  at  all,  as  at  Prague, 
Munich,  and  Wolfenbiittel,  only  through  some  accident 
now  forgotten,  or  else  through  the  excitement  of  some 
temporary  fashion,  as  in  France  during  the  reigns  of 
Louis  XIII.  and  XIV.,  when  repeated  marriages  be- 
tween the  two  crowns  brought  what  was  cultivated  in  the 
society  of  both  countries  into  unwonted  relations.  No 
doubt,  each  of  the  collections  I  have  mentioned  is  worth 
a  pilgrimage  to  one  who  is  in  earnest  pursuit  of  whatever 
is  best  in  the  literature  of  Spain,  because  what  is  best  is 
generally  old  and  often  rare ;  but,  after  all,  no  one  of  them 
will  enable  him  to  look  over  the  entire  field  of  his  chosen 
studies,  nor  will  the  whole,  taken  together,  do  for  him 
what,  in  the  case  of  the  greater  institutions,  he  might 
perhaps  reasonably  ask  from  each  of  them. 

He  must,  therefore,  after  having  visited  the  rest  of 
Europe,  go  to  Spain.  Perhaps,  like  Schack,  who  has  so 
thoroughly  investigated  the  Spanish  drama,  he  must  go 
there  twice.    At  any  rate,  he  must  examine  the  Royal 
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Library  at  Madrid,  which,  though  it  dates  only  from 
1711,  and  was  long  after  that  of  little  consequence,  has 
lately  made  important  additions  to  its  collections  in  the 
polite  literature  of  the  country.  He  must  go  to  the 
Escorial,  dark  as  it  always  was,  and  now  decaying,  but 
where,  from  the  days  of  Mendoza,  the  statesman,  histo^ 
rian,  and  poet,  precious  treasures  have  been  hidden  away. 
He  must  visit  the  library  which  the  scholar-like  son  of 
Columbus  left,  marked  with  his  own  learning,  to  the 
Cathedral  of  Seville,  And  he  must  get  access  to  the 
private  collections  of  the  house  of  Ossuna,  of  the  Marques 
de  Pidal,  of  Don  Pascual  de  Gayangos,  of  the  venerable 
Duran,  and  perhaps  others.  All  but  three  of  these  that 
I  have  enumerated,  whether  in  Spain  or  out  of  it,  I  have 
seen  in  the  course  of  different  visits  to  Europe  durjing  the 
last  five  and  forty  years,  —  many  of  them,  twice  and  some 
three  times.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  much  has  not  escaped 
me  which  I  ought  to  have  discovered  and  used.  That 
something  has,  I  may  well  fear.  A  traveller  cannot  always 
choose  the  happiest  moment  for  his  researches  in  a  strange 
city ;  nor  can  he  always  be  sure  of  finding  Ubrarians 
intelligent  and  good-natured  enough  to  open  for  him  the 
obscure  recesses  of  their  collections. 

But  to  the  resources  of  my  own  library,  which,  in 
consequence  of  the  favoring  circumstances  explained  in 
my  earlier  Preface,  is  not  ill  provided  with  books  in 
Spanish  literature,  and  to  my  inquiries  among  the  larger, 
libraries  of  Europe,  should  now  be  added  what  I  owe  to 
my  accomplished  and  learned  annotators  and  translators. 
I  refer  especially  to  the  very  ample  notes  of  Don  Pascual 
de  Gayangos,  of  the  University  of  Madrid,  in  the  Spanish 
translation  of  this  History  published  at  Madrid  by  him 
and  Don  Enrique  de  Vedia  between  1851  and  1866, 
and  to  the  German  translation  by  Dr.  N.  H.  Julius,  of 
Hamburg,  published  at  Leipzig  in  1852,  and  enriched 

a* 
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not  only  with  notes  by  himself,  but  with  others  by  Dr. 
Ferdinand  Wolf,  the  Austrian  scholar  already  alluded  to. 
From  the  results  of  their  labors,  carefully  prosecuted,  as 
they  were,  in  the  best  Ubraries  of  Spain  and  Germany,  I 
have  taken  —  with  constant  acknowledgments,  which  I 
desire  here  gratefully  to  repeat  —  everything  that,  as  it 
has  seemed  to  me,  could  add  value,  interest,  or  complete- 
ness to  the  present  revised  edition.  Its  preparation  has 
been  a  pleasant  task,  scattered  lightly  over  the  years 
that  have  elapsed  since  the  first  edition  of  this  work 
was  published,  and  that  have  been  passed,  like  the  rest 
of  my  life,  almost  entirely  among  my  own  books.  That 
I  shall  ever  recur  to  this  task  again,  for  the  purpose  of 
farther  changes  or  additions,  is  not  at  all  probable.  My 
accumulated  years  forbid  any  such  anticipation  :  and 
therefore,  with  whatever  of  re^t  I  may  part  from  what 
has  entered  into  the  happiness  of  so  considerable  a  portion 
of  my  life,  I  feel  that  I  now  part  from  it  for  the  last  time. 
JExtremum  hoc  rrmnu%  habeto. 

Pakk  Street^  Boston,  Febraary,  1863. 
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In  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighteen  I  travelled 
through  a  large  part  of  Spain,  and  spent  several  months 
in  Madrid.  My  object  was  to  increase  a  very  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  language  and  literature  of  the  country, 
and  to  purchase  Spanish  books,  always  so  rare  in  the  great 
book-marts  of  the  rest  of  Europe.  In  some  respects,  the 
time  of  my  visit  was  favorable  to  the  purposes  for  which  I 
made  it ;  in  others,  it  was  not.  Such  books  as  I  wanted 
were  then,  it  is  true,  less  valued  in  Spain  than  they  are 
now,  but  it  was  chiefly  because  the  country  was  in  a  de^ 
pressed  and  unnatural  state ;  and,  if  its  men  of  letters 
were  more  than  commonly  at  leisure  to  gratify  the  curios- 
ity of  a  stranger,  their  number  had  been  materially  dimin- 
ished by  political  persecution,  and  intercourse  with  them 
was  difficult  because  they  had  so  little  connection  with 
each  other,  and  were  so  much  shut  out  from  the  world 
around  them. 

It  was,  in  j(act,  one  of  the  darkest  periods  of  the  reign 
of  Ferdinand  the  Seventh,  when  the  desponding  seemed 
to  think  that  the  eclipse  was  not  only  total,  but  "  beyond 
all  hope  of  day."  The  absolute  power  of  the  monarch 
had  been  as  yet  nowhere  publicly  questioned ;  and  his 
government,  which  had  revived  the  Inquisition  and  was 
not  wanting  in  its  spirit,  had,  from  the  first,  silenced  the 
press,  and,  wherever  its  influence  extended,  now  threat- 
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ened  the  extinction  of  all  generous  culture.  Hardly  four 
years  had  elapsed  since  the  old  order  of  things  had  been 
restored  at  Madrid,  and  already  most  of  the  leading  men 
of  letters,  whose  home  was  naturally  in  the  capital,  were 
in  prison  or  in  exile.  Melendez  Valdes,  the  first  Spanish 
poet  of  the  age,  had  just  died  in  misery  on  the  unfriendly 
soil  of  France,  Quintana,  in  many  respects  the  heir  to 
his  honors,  was  confined  in  the  fortress  of  Pamplona. 
Martinez  de  la  Rosa,  who  has  since  been  one  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  nation  as  well  as  of  its  literature,  was  shut  up 
in  Penon  on  the  coast  of  Barbary.  Moratin  was  lan- 
guishing in  Paris,  while  his  comedies  were  applauded  to 
the  very  echo  by  his  enemies  at  home.  The  Duke  of 
Rivas,  who,  like  the  old  nobles  of  the  proudest  days  of 
the  monarchy,  has  distinguished  himself  alike  in  arms,  in 
letters,  and  in  the  civil  government  and  foreign  diplo- 
macy  of  his  country,  was  Uving  retired  on  the  estates  of 
his  great  house  in  Andalusia.  Others  of  less  mark  and 
note  shared  a  fate  as  rigorous ;  and,  if  Olemencin,  Na- 
yarrete,  and  Marina  were  permitted  still  to  linger  in  the 
capital  from  which  their  friends  had  been  driven,  their 
footsteps  were  watched  and  their  lives  were  unquiet. 

Among  the  men  of  letters  whom  I  earliest  knew  in 
Madrid  was  Don  Jos^  Aihtonio  Conde,  a  retired,  gentle, 
modest  scholar,  rarely  occupied  with  events  of  a  later  date 
than  the  times  of  the  Spanish  Arabs,  whose  history  he 
afterwards  illustrated.  But,  far  aa  his  character  ind 
studies  removed  him  from  political  turbulence,  he  had 
already  tasted  the  bitterness  of  a  political  exile ;  and  now, 
in  the  honorable  poverty  to  which  he  had  been  reduced, 
he  not  unwillingly  consented  to  pass  several  hours  of 
each  day  with  me,  and  direct  my  studies  in  the  literature 
of  his  country.  In  this  I  was  very  fortunate.  We  read 
together  the  early  Castilian  poetry,  of  which  he  knew 
more  than  he  did  of  the  most  recent,  and  to  which  his 
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thoughts  and  tastes  were  much  nearer  akin.  He  assisted 
me,  too,  in  collecting  the  books  I  needed ;  —  never  an 
easy  task  where  bookselling,  in  the  sense  elsewhere  given 
to  the  word,  was  unknown,  and  where  the  Inquisition 
and  the  confessional  had  often  made  what  was  most  de- 
sirable most  rare.  But  Don  Jos^  knew  the  lurking- 
places  where  such  books  and  their  owners  were  to  be 
sought ;  and  to  him  I  am  indebted  for  the  foundation  of  a 
collection  in  Spanish  literature,  which,  without  help  like 
iiis,  I  should  have  failed  to  make.  I  owe  him,  therefore, 
much ;  and,  though  the  grave  has  long  since  closed  over 
my  Mend  and  his  persecutors,  it  is  still  a  pleasure  to  me 
to  acknowledge  obligations  which  I  have  never  ceased  to 
feel. 

Many  circumstances,  since  the  period  of  my  visit  to 
Spain,  have  fiivored  my  successive  attempts  to  increase 
the  Spanish  library  I  \en  began.  The'  residence  in 
Madrid  of  my  friend,  the  late  Mr.  Alexander  Hill 
Everett,  who  ably  represented  his  country  for  several 
years  at  the  court  of  Spain ;  and  the  subsequent  residence 
there,  in  the  same  high  position,  of  my  friend  Mr.  Wash- 
ington Irving,  equally  honored  on  both  sides  qf  the 
Atlantic,  but  especially  cherished  by  Spaniards  for  the 
enduring  monument  he  has  erected  to  the  history  of  their 
early  adventures,  and  for  the  charming  fictions,  whose 
scene  he  has  laid  in  their  romantic  country;  —  these  for- 
tunate circumstances  naturally  opened  to  me  whatever 
facilities  for  collecting  books  could  be  afforded  by  the 
kindness  of  persons  in  places  so  distinguished,  or  by  their 
desire  to  spread  among  their  countrymen  at  home  a  liter- 
ature they  knew  so  well  and  loved  so  much. 

But  to  two  other  persons,  not  unconnected  with  these 
statesmen  and  men  of  letters,  it  is  no  less  my  duty  and 
my  pleasure  to  make  known  my  obligations.  The  first 
of  them  is   Mr.   O.   Rich,  formerly  a   Consul  of  the 
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United  States  in  Spain ;  the  same  bibliographer  to  whom 
Mr.  Irving  and  Mr.  Prescott  have  avowed  similar  obliga- 
tions, and  to  whose  personal  regard  I  owe  hardly  less 
than  I  do  to  his  extraordinary  knowledge  of  rare  and  curi- 
ons  books,  and  his  extraordinary  success  in  coUecting  them. 
The  other  is  Don  Pascual  de  Gayangos,  Professor  of 
Arabic  in  the  University  of  Madrid,  —  certainly  in  his 
peculiar  department  among  the  most  eminent  scholars 
now  living,  and  one  to  whose  familiarity  with  whatever 
regards  the  literature  of  his  own  country  the  frequent 
references  in  my  notes  bear  a  testimony  not  to  be  mistaken. 
With  the  former  of  these  gentlemen  I  have  beefci  in  con- 
stant communication  for  many  years,  and  have  received 
from  him  valuable  contributions  of  books  and  manuscripts 
collected  in  Spain,  England,  and  France  for  my  library. 
With  the  latter,  to  whom  I  am  not  less  largely  indebted, 
I  first  became  personally  acquainted  when  I  passed  in 
Europe  the  period  between  1835  and  1838,  seeking  to 
know  scholars  such  as  he  is,  and  consulting,  not  only  the 
principal  public  libraries  of  the  Continent,  but  such  rich 
private  collections  as  those  of  Lord  Holland  in  England, 
of  M^  Temaux-Compans  in  France,  and  of  the  venerated 
and  much-loved  Tieck  in  Grermany ;  all  of  which  were 
made  accessible  to  me  by  the  fi^nk  kindness  of  their 
owners. 

The  natural  result  of  such  a  long-continued  interest  in 
Spanish  literature,  and  of  so  many  pleasant  inducements 
to  study  it,  has  been  —  I  speak  in  a  spirit  of  extenuation 
and  self-defence  —  a  book.  In  the  interval  between  my 
two  residences  in  Europe  I  delivered  lectures  upon  its 
principal  topics  to  successive  classes  in  Harvard  College ; 
and,  on  my  return  home  from  the  second,  I  endeavored 
to  arrange  these  lectures  for  publication.  But  when  I 
had  already  employed  much  labor  and  time  on  them,  I 
found  —  or  thought  I  found  —  that  the  tone  of  discussion 
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which  I  had  adopted  for  my  academical  audiences  was  not 
suited  to  the  purposes  of  a  regular  history.  Destroying, 
therefore,  what  I  had  written,  I  began  afresh  my  never 
unwelcome  task,  and  so  have  prepared  the  present  work, 
as  little  coniiected  with  all  I  had  previously  done  as  it, 
perhaps,  can  be,  and  yet  cover  so  much  of  the  same 
ground. 

In  correcting  my  manuscript  for  the  press  I  have  en- 
joyed the  counsels  of  two  of  my  more  intimate  iMends ; 
of  Mr.  Francis  C.  Gray,  a  scholar  who  should  permit  the 
world  to  profit  more  than  it  does  by  the  large  resources 
of  his  accurate  and  tasteful  learning,  and  of  Mr.  William 
H.  Prescott,  the  historian  of  both  hemispheres,  whose 
name  will  not  be  forgotten  in  either,  but  whose  honors  will 
always  be  dearest  to  those  who  have  best  known  the  dis- 
couragements under  which  they  have  been  won,  and  the 
modesty  and  gentleness  with  which  they  are  worn.  To 
these  foithfiil  friends,  whose  unchanging  regard  has  entered 
into  the  happiness  of  all  the  active  years  of  my  life,  I 
make  my  affectionate  acknowledgments,  as  I  now  part 
from  a  work  in  which  they  have  always  taken  an  interest, 
and  which,  wherever  it  goes,  will  carry  on  its  pages  tha 
silent  proo&  of  their  kindness  and  taste. 

Park  Street,  Boston,  December,  1849.  * 
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CHAPTER   I. 

DIYIBION  OJ  THB  SUBJECT. — ORIGIN  OF  SPANISH  LITXRATUBJi  Of  TttlS 

OF  GRBAT  TBOUBLB.  .• 

In  the  earliest  ages  of  every  literature  that  has  vindi- 
cated for  itself  a  permanent  character  in  modern  Europe, 
much  of  what  constituted  its  foundations  was  the  result 
of  local  situation  and  of  circumstances  seem- 
ingly  accidentak  Sometimes,  as  in  Provence,  modem  ut- 
where  the  cliijiate  was  mild  and  the  soil  luxu-  *"^"^- 
riant,  a  premature  refinement  started  forth,  which  waa 
suddenly  blighted  by  the  influences  of  the  surrounding 
barbarism.  Sometimes,  as  in  Lombardy,  and  in  a  few 
portions  of  France,  the  institutions  of  antiquity  were  so 
long  preserved  by  the  old  municipalities,  that,  in  occa- 
sional intervals  of  peace,  it  seemed  as  if  the  ancient  forms 
of  civilization  might  be  revived  and  prevail ;  —  hopes  kin- 
dled only  to  be  extinguished  by  the  violence  amidst  which 
the  first  modem  commimities,  with  the  policy  they  needed, 
were  brought  forth  and  established.  And  sometimes  both 
these  causes  were  combined  with  others,  and  gave  promise 
of  a  poetry  full  of  freshness  and  originality,  which,  how- 
ever, as  it  advanced,  was  met  by  a  spirit  more  vigorous 
than  its  own,  beneath  whose  predominance  its  language 
was  forbidden  to  rise  above  the  condition  of  a  local  dialect, 
or  became  merged  in  that  of  its  more  fortunate  rival ;  a 
result  which  we  early  recognize  alike  in  Sicily,  Naples, 
and  Venice,  where  the  authority  of  the  great  Tuscan  mas- 
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•  * 

'ters  W&8,  firom  the  first,  as  loyally  acknowledged  as  it 
was  in  Florence  or  Pisa. 

Like  much  of  ihe  rest  of  Europe,  the  south-western 
portion,  now  comprising  the  kingdoms  of  Spain  and  Por- 
origin  in  ^u^^^'  "^^  affected  by  nearly  all  these  different 
Spain.  influences.  Favored  by  a  happy  climate  and  soil, 
by  the  rediains  of  Roman  culture,  which  had  lingered 
long  in  its%ountaind,  and  by  the  earnest  and  passionate 
spirit  which  has  marked  its  people  through  their  many 
revolutions  down  to  the  present  day,  the  first  signs  of  a 
revived  poetical  feeling  are  perceptible  in  the  Spanish 
peninsula  even  before  they  are  to  be  found,  with  their 
distinctive  characteristics,  in  that  of  Italy.  But  this  earli- 
est literature  of  modern  Spain,  a  part  of  which  is  Proven- 
9al,  and  the  rest  absolutely  Castilian  or  Spanish,  appeared 

•in  troubled  times,  when  it  was  all  but  impossible  that 
it  should  be  advanced  freely  or  rapidly  in  the  forms  it 
was  destined  at  last  to  wear.  For  the  masses  of  the 
Christian  Spaniards  filling  the  separate  states,  into  which 
their  country  was  most  imhappily  divided,  were  then 
involved  in  that  tremendous  warfare  with  their  Arab 
invaders,  which,  for  twenty  generations,  so  consumed 
their  strength,  that,  long  before  the  croffs  was  planted 
on  the  towers  of  the  Alhambra,  and  peace  had  given 
opportunity  for  the  ornaments  of  life,  Dante,  Petrarca,  and 
Boccaccio,  had  appeared  in  the  comparative  quiet  of  Lorn- 
bardy  and  Tuscany,  and  Italy  had  again  taken  her  accus- 
tomed place  at  the  head  of  the  elegant  literature  of  the 
world. 

Under  such  circumstances,  a  large  portion  of  the  Span- 
iards, who  had  been  so  long  engaged  in  this  solemn 
contest,  as  the  forlorn  hope  of  Christendom,  against  the 
intrusion  of  Mohammedanism^  and  its  imperfect  civiliza- 
tion into  Europe,  and  who,  amidst  all  their  sufferings,  had 

.  constantly  looked  to  Rome,  as  to  the  capital  seat  of  their 
faith,  for  consolation  and  encouragement,  did  not  hesitate 
again  to  acknowledge  that  Italian  supremacy  in  letters 
to  which,  in  the  days  of  the  Empire,  their  allegiance  had 

1  Angost  Wilhelm  yoii  8oU0gel,  Ueber  I>camatiache  Kunst^  Heidelberg,  1811,  9yo, 
YaOmuagf  XI7. 
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been  complete.  A  school  formed  on  Italian  models  natu- 
rally followed ;  and  though  the  rich  and  original  genius 
of  Spanish  poetry  received  less  from  its  inflnenoe  ulti- 
mately than  might  have  been  anticipated,  still,  from  the 
time  of  its  first  appearance,  its  effects  are  too  important 
and  distinct  to  be  overlooked. 

Of  the  period,  therefore,  in  which  the  history  of  Spanish 
literature  opens  upon  us,  we  must  make  two  divisions. 
The  first  will  contain  the  genuinely  national  poe-  ^wo  divi- 
try  and  prose  produced  from  the  earliest  times  "**»■• 
down  to  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Fifth  ;  while  the  second 
will  contain  that  portion  which,  by  imitating  the  refine- 
ment of  Provence  or  of  Italy,  was,  during  the  same 
interval,  more  or  less  separated  from  the  popular  spirit 
and  genius.  Both,  when  taken  together,  will  fill  up  the 
period  in  which  the  main  elements  and  characteristics  of 
Spanish  literature  were  developed,  such  as  they  have 
existed  down  to  our  own  age. 

In  the  first  division  of  the  first  period,  we  are  to  con- 
sider the  origin  and  character  of  that  literature   pj^gt  euvt. 
which  sprang,  as  it  were,  from  the  very  soil  of  ■***"• 
Spain,  and  was  almost  entirely  untouched  by  foreign  in- 
fluences. 

And  here,  at  the  outset,  we  are  struck  with  a  remark- 
able circumstance,  which  announces  something,  at  least, 
of  the  genius  of  the  coming  literature,  —  the  circum- 
stance of  its  appearance  in  times  of  great  confusion  and 
violence.  For,  in  other  portions  of  Europe,  during  those 
disastrous  troubles  that  accompanied  the  overthrow  of 
the  Roman  power  and  civilization,  and  the  establishment 
of  new  forms  of  social  order,  if  the  inspirations  of  poetry 
came  at  all,  they  came  in  some  period  of  comparatiye 
quietness  and-  security,  when  the  minds  of  men  were  less 
engrossed  than  they  were  wont  to  be  by  the  necessity  of 
providing  for  their  personal  si^ety,  and  for  their  most 
pressing  physical  wants.  But  in  Spain  it  was  not  so. 
There  the  first  utterance  of  that  popular  feeling  which 
became  the  foundation  of  the  national  literature  was  heard 
in  the  midst  of  the  extraordinary  contest  which  the  Chris- 
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tian  Spaniards,  for  above  seven  centuries,  urged  against 
Its  charac-^  *^®^  Mooiish  invaders ;  so  that  the  earliest  Span- 
*«*^»^*<»-  iah  poetry  seems  but  a  breathing  of  the  energy 
and  heroisnt  which,  at  the  time  it  appeared,  animated 
the  great  mass  of  the  Spanish  Christians  throughout  ihe 
Peninsula. 

Indeed,  if  we  look  at  the  condition  of  Spain  in  the  cen- 
turies that  immediately  preceded  and  followed  the  forma- 
tion of  its  present  language  and  pqetry,  'we  shall  find  the 
mere  historical  dates  ftdl  of  instruction.  In  til  Roderic 
rashly  hazarded  the  fate  of  his  Gothic  and  Christian  empire 
on  the  result  of  a  single  battle  against  the  Arabs^  then 
just  forcing  their  way  into  the  western  part  of  Europe 
from  Africa.  He  failed  ;  and  the  wild  enthusiasm  which 
Arab  con-  marked  the  earliest  age  of  the  Mohammedan 
quest.  power  achieved  almost  immediately  the  conquest 
of  the  whole  of  the  country  that  was  worth  the  price  of  a 
victory.  The  Christians,  however,  though  overwhelmed, 
did  not  entirely  yield.  On  the  contrary,  many  of  them 
retreated  before  the  fiery  pursuit  of  their  enemies,  and 
established  themselves  in  the  extreme  north-western  por- 
tion of  their  native  land,  amidst  the  mountains  and  fast- 
nesses of  Biscay  and  Asturias.  There,  indeed,  the  purity 
of  the  Latin  tongue,  which  they  had  spoken  for  so  many 
ages,  was  finally  lost,  through  that  neglect  of  its  cultiva- 
tion which  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  miseries 
that  oppressed  them.  But  still,  with  the  spirit  which  so 
long  sustained  their  forefathers  against  the  power  of  Rome, 
and  which  has  carried  their  descendants  through  a  short 
but  hardly  less  fierce  contest  against  the  power  of  France, 
they  maintained,  to  a  remarkable  degree,  their  ancient 
manners  and  feelings,  their  religion,  their  laws,  and  their 
institutions  ;  and,  separating  themselves  by  an  implacable 
hatred  from  their  Moorish  invaders,  they  there,  in  those 
rude  mountains,  laid  deep  the  "foundations  of  that  national 
character  which  has  subsisted  down  to  our  own  times.^ 

>  Angnstin  Thieny  has  In  a  finr  words  of  the  countsry  stfll  rests :  "Beserr^s  dans 

finely  described  the  ftislon  of  society  that  oe  coin  de.  terre,  derenu  pour  eux  toute 

original^  took  place  in  the  north-irestem  la  patrie,  Ooths  et  Bomains,  vainqueors  efc 

part  of  Spain,  and  on  which  the  civilization  vaincos,  strangers  et  indigenes,  maltres  et 
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As,  however,  they  gradually  grew  mured  to  adverej^, 
and  understood  the  few  hard  advantages  which  their 
situation  afforded  them,  they  began  to  make  in-  ojiriattan 
cursions  into  the  territories  of  their  conquerors,  «'»o«wie^ 
and  to  seize  for  themselves,  some^part  of  tilie  fair  posses- 
sions once  entirely  their  own.  But  every  inch  of  ground 
was  defended  by  the  same  fervid  valor  by  which  it  had 
originally  been  won.  The  Christians,  indeed,  though  occa- 
sionally defeated,  generally  gained  something  by  each  of 
their  more  considerable  struggles ;  but  what  they  gained 
could*  be  preserved  only  by  an  exertion  of  braveiy  and 
military  power  hardly  less  painful  than  that  by  which  it 
had  been  acquired.  In  801  we  find  them  already  possess- 
ing a  considerable  part  of  Old  Castile.  But  the  very 
name  now  given  to  that  country,  from  the  multitude  of 
castles  with  which  it  was  Btudded,  shows  plainly  the 
tenure  by  which  the  Christians  from  the  mountains  were 
compelled  to  hold  ihe&e  early  fruits  of  their  courage  and 
constancy.'  A  century  later,  or  in  914,  they  had  pushed 
the  outposts  of  their  conquests  to  the  chain  of  the  Gtnar 
darrama,  separating  New  from  Old  Castile ;  and  they  may, 
therefore,  at  this  date,  be  regarded  as  having  again  ob- 
tained a  firm  foothold  in  their  own  country,  whose  capital 
they  established  at  Leon. 

From  this  period  the  Christians  seem  to  have  felt 
assured  of  final  success.  In  1085  Toledo,  the  vener- 
ated head  of  the  old  monarchy,  was  wrested  from  the 
Moors,  who  had  then  possessed  it  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  years ;  and  in  1118  Saragossa  was  recovered :  so 
that,  from  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  whole 
Peninsula,  down  to  the  Sierra  of  Toledo,  was  again  occu- 
pied by  its  former  masters,  and  the  Moors  were  pushed 
back  into  the  southern  and  western  proymces,  by  which 
they  had  originally  entered.  Their  power,  however,  though 
thus  reduced  within  limits  comprising  scarcely  more  than 
one-third  of  its  extent  when  it  was  greatest,  seems  still  to 

escUtyet,  tous  onii  dans  le  mdme  malheor,  dans  oet  ezll.** — Bbe  AnB  d*£tiides  IDaU^ 

oablidrmt  lean  yfeUles  halnes,  leur  vleil  rlques,  Paris,  1886^  8yo,  p.  840. 

tioignement,  lean  vlefflea  diBttnctloiis  |  O  >  Bfanuel  Blaco,  La  CastiUa  j  el  mas 

B'y  eat  plus  qahin  nom,  qahme  loi,  qa*on  Vamoeo  OasteUano,  Madrid,  1702,  4to,  pp. 

^tat,  qa*an  langags)  teas  ftirent  ^gaax  14-18. 
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h^e  been  rather  consolidated  than  broken ;  and,  after 
three  centuries  of  success,  more  than  three  other  centu- 
ries of  conflict  were  necessary  before  the  fall  of  Granada 
finally  emancipated  the  entire  country  from  the  loathed 
dominion  of  its  misbelieving  conquerors. 

But  it  was  in  the  midst  of  this  desolating  contest,  and 
at  a  period,  too,  when  the  Christians  were  hardly  less 
distracted  by  divisions  among  themselves  than  worn  out 
and  exasperated  by  the  common  warfare  against-  the 
common  enemy,  that  the  elements  of  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage and  poetry,  as  they  have  substantially  existed  ever 
since,  were  first  developed.  For  it  is  precisely  between 
the  capture  of  Saragossa,  which  insured  to  the  Christians 
the  possession  of  all  the  eastern  part  of  Spain,  and  their 
Battle  of  great  victory  on  the  plains  of  Tolosa,  which  so 
Toiosa.  broke  the  power  of  the  Moors  that  they  never 
afterwards  recovered  the  full  measure  of  their  former 
strength,*  —  it  is  precisely  in  this  century  of  confusion 
and  violence,  when  the  Christian  population  of  the  country 
may  be  said,  with  the  old  chronicle,  to  have  been  kept 
constantly  in  battle  array,  that  we  hear  the  first  notes  of 
their  wild  national  poetry,  which  come  to  us  mingled  with 
their  war-shouts,  and  breathing  the  very  spirit  of  thei? 
victories.* 

*  Speaking  of  this  decisire  battle,  and  and  Almohaden,  Frankftirt,  Band  II.  1887, 
following  Arabic  authorities,  Oonde  says :  Bach  ▼.  kap.  2,  and  the  Beilagen. 
"  This  fearfka  root  happened  on  Monday,  6  *(  And  in  ttiat  time,"  ve  are  told  in  the 
the  flfteentii  day  of  the  month  Safer,  in  the  old  "  Gr6nica  General  de  Espana  "  (Zamora, 
year  609  [A.  D.  1212];  and  with  it  fell  the  1541,  foL,  f.  275),  **was  the  war  of  the 
power  of  the  Moslems  in  Spain,  for  nothing  Moors  very  grievous )  so  that  the  kings,  and 
tamed  out  well  with  them  after  it."  (His-  counts,  and  nobles,  and  all  the  knights  that 
toria  de  la  Dominacion  de  los  Xrabcss  en  took  pride  in  arms,  stabled  their  horses  in 
Espana,  Madrid,  1820, 4to,  Tom.  II.  p.  425.)  the  rooms  where  they  slept  with  their  wives  j 
Qayangos,  in  his  more  learned  and  yet  mor^  to  the  end  that,  when  they  heard  the  war- 
entirely  Arabic  ^  Mohammedan  Dynasties  cry,  they  might  find  their  horses  and  arms 
in  Spfljn  "  (London,  1848,  4to,  Vol.  II.  p.  at  band,  and  mount  instantly  at  its  som- 
828),  gives  a  similar  account.  The  purely  mons."  "  A  hard  and  rude  training,"  says 
Spanish  historians,  of  course,  state  the  mat-  Martinez  de  la  Rosa,  in  his  graoefol  romance 
ter  stm  more  strong^',  Mariana,  flor  in-  of"  Isabel  deSoUs,"i«conecting,  I  suspect, 
stance,  looking  upon  the  result  of  the  battle  this  very  passage, —  "a  hard  and  rude 
as  quite  superhuman.  —  Historia  General  training,  the  prelude  to  so  many  glories  and 
de  Espana,  14a  impresion,  Madrid,  1780,  to  the  conquest  of  the  world,  when  our  fore- 
fol.,  lib.  ZI.  c.  24.  Perhaps,  however,  the  Cathers,  weighed  down  with  harness,  and 
safest  account  of  the  whole,  and  ttie  most  their  swords  tAynjt  in  hand,  slept  at  ease 
trostwortby  exhibition  of  its  consequences  no  single  night  for  eight  centuries." — Dona 
to  Spaftish  dviUxation,  are  to  be  found  Isabel  de  Soils,  B«3rna  de  Granada,  Novels 
in  Aflchbach,  Gesofaichte  der  Ahnoravidea  Hist6rica,  Madrid,  1880, 8vo,  Parte  IL  c  16. 
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Thb  oldest  documeiitB  known  to  exist  with  ascertained 
dates  in  the  Spanish  language  come  from  the  reign  of 
Alfonso  VII.     The  first  of  them  is  a  charter  of  Oviedo,  in 
1145,  and  the  other  is  the  confirmation  of  a  charter  of 
Aviles,  in   1155; — neighboring  cities  in  Asturias,  and 
therefore  in  that  part  of  Spain  where  we  should  naturally 
look  for  the  first  intimations  of  a  new  dialect.^    They  are 
important,  not  only  because  they  exhibit  the  new  dialect 
just  emerging  from  the  corrupted  Latin,  little  or  not  at 
all  affected  by  the  Arabic  infused  into  it  in  the  southern 
provinces,  but  because  they  are  believed  to  be    -^»^. 
among  the  very  oldest  documents  ever  written    written 
m  Spanish,  since  there  is  no  good  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  language  to  have  existed  in  a  written  form  even 
half  a  century  earlier. 

How  far  we  can  go  back  towards  the  first  appearance 
of  poetry  in  this  Spanish,  or,  as  it  was  oftener  called, 
Castilian  dialect,  is  not  so  precisely  ascertained.  But 
we  know  that  we  can  trace  CastiHan  verse  to  a  period 
suiyrisingly  near  the  date  of  the  documents  of  Oviedo 
and  of  Avil^s.  It  is,  too,  a  remarkable  circumstance, 
that  we  can  thus  trace  it  by  works  both  long  and  inter- 
esting ;  for,  though  ballads,  and  the  other  forms  of  pop- 
ular poetry,  by  which  we  mark  indistinctly  the  begin- 
ning  of  almost  every  other  literature,  are  abundant  in 

1  Bee  Appendix  (A.),  on  tbe  SQstoiry  of  the  Spaoish  lADgoage. 
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the  Spanish,  we  are  not  obliged  to  resort  to  them,  at  the 
outset  of  our  inquiries,  since  other  obvious  and  decisive 
monuments  present  themselves  at  once.* 

The  first  of  these  monuments  in  age,  and  the  first  in 
importance,  is  the  poem  commonly  called,  with  primitive 
Poem  of  simplicity  and  directness,  "The  Poem  of  the  Cid.'' 
the  cid.  It  consists  of  abovo  three  thousand  lines,  and  can 
hardly  have  been  composed  later  than  the  year  1200.  Its 
subject,  as.  its  name  implies,  is  taken  from  among  the 
adventures  of  the  Cid,  the  great  popular  hero  of  the  chiv- 
alrous age  of  Spain  ;  and  the  whole  tone  of  its  manners 
and  feelings  is  in  sympathy  with  the  contest  between  the 
Moors  and  the  Christians,  in  which  the  Cid  bore  so  great 
a  part,  and  which  was  still  going  on  with  undiminished 
violence  at  the  period  when  the  poem  was  written.  It 
has,  therefore,  a  national  bearing  and  a  national  character 
throughout.* 

*  Don  Pascoal  de  Gayangos,  In  hia  notes  1262-1284.    The  Cr6nica  General  of  Al- 

on  ttie  Spanish  translation  <tf  this  History  fonso  the  Wise  and  his  Partidas  refer  to 

(Tom.  1. 1861,  pp.  491-494),  has  printed  a  ^  Cantares  de  Gesta,*'  and  to  "  Cantigas," 

few  notices  of  the  eaxVLeat  jongleurs  and  "Bima8,"and  "Ditados." 

minstrels,  gathered  firom  the  papers  of  8e-  So  for  as  these  citations  are  of  conse- 

nor  Ploranes  Robles,  in  the  collections  of  quench  to  any  question  of  the  earliest  Span- 

the  Spanish  Academy.  They  are  as  follows :  ish  literature,  I  think  I  have  noticed  them 

Eleventh  century,  latter  i>art. — The  mar-  sufficiently  elsewhere.     But  they  are  in 

riage  of  the  Cid*s  daughters  occurred,  and  truth  of  little  moment    None  of  them  dates 

in  his  Chronicle,  c.  228,  and  in  the  Cr6n-  so  •far  back  as  the  Fueros  of  Oviedo  and 

ica  General,  "  Juglares*'  are  said  to  have  Avila,  except  the  citation  of  the  *^  Poeta  "  as 

graced  the  ceremony  ;  a  similar  statement  a  witness  to  the  Privilegio  of  Alfonso  VII., 

being  also  made  in  both  these  chronicles  which  ia  ot  exactly  the  same  date  with  the 

concerning  the  marriage  of  the  daughters  Puero  of  Oviedo,  but  it  does  not  appear 

of  Alfonso  VI.,  which  occurred  in  1096.  whether  the  "  Poeta "  in  question  wrote  in 

But  it  should  be  observed  that  both  the  Latin  or  in  the  dialect  then  forming,  though 

chronicles'  which  are  the  authority  for  these  I  suppose  he  wrote  in  Latin.    The  others, 

statements  were  written  after  1250.  being  all  of  later  date  than  both  the  Fueros, 

1145.   Padre  Burriel  says  there  is  a  priv-  are  of  even  less  consequence. 

ilegio  of  Alfonso  VII.,  to  which  a  witness  *  The  date  of  the  only  early  manuscript 

subscribes  as  "  Poeta."  of  the  Poem  of  the  Cid  is  in  these  words : 

1170  circa.  The  Latin  poet  who  describes  "  Per  Abbat  le  escribio  en  el  mes  de  Mayo, 

Che  conquest  of  Almeria,  which  occurred  in  en  Era  de  Mill  d  GO..XLV  anos."    O^ere 

1147,  speaks  of  poetry  at  that  siege  of  a  is  a  blank  made  by  an  erasure  between  the 

popular  sort.  second  C  and  the  X,  which  has  given  rise 

1197.  Thereis  a  witness  to  a  "Privilegio,'*  to  the  question  whether  this  erasure  was 

who  subscribes  himself  as  "Trovador."  made  by  the  copyist  because  he  had  acd- 

1230.   A  witness  to  a  public  document  dentally  put  in  a  letter  too  much,  or  whether 

tnbscribes  himself  "  Gilbertus  Poeta."  It  is  a  subsequent  erasure,  that  ought  to  be 

1236.   Several  persons  appear  with  shn-  filled,  ~  and,  if  filled,  whether  with  the  con- 

ilar  attributes  at  the  Repartimiento  follow-  junction  ^,  or  with  another  C  j  in  short,  the 

log  the  conquest  of  Seville.  question  is  whether  this  manuscript  should 
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The  Old  himself,  who  is  to  be  found  constantly  com- 
memorated in  Spanish  poetry,  was  born  in  Burgos,  about 
the  year  1040,  and  died  in   1099  at  Valencia, 

The  Cid. 

which  he  had  rescued  from  the  Moors.*    His 
original  name  was  Buy  Diaz,  or  Rodrigo  Diaz ;  and  he 

be  dated  in  1245  •  or  in  1345.  (Sanchei  1140-1160.  Many  other  opinions  might  be 
Poeaias  Anteriorea,  Madrid,  1779, 8vo,  Tom.  cited,  for  the  sabject  has  been  much  dls- 
I.  p.  221.)  But  Ctayangoe  has  examined  the  cussed ;  but  the  judgments  of  the  learned 
MS.,  and  has  no  doubt  that  it  should  be  men  already  given,  formed  at  different  times 
1345.  This  year,  1345,  of  the  Spanish  in  the  course  of  half  a  century  from  the 
eroj  according  to  which  Che  calculation  of  period  of  the  first  publication  of  the  poem, 
time  is  commonly  kept  in  the  elder  Spanish  and  concurring  so  nearly,  leave  no  reason- 
records,  corresponds  to  our  A.  D.  1307,  —  a  aUe  doubt  that  it  was  composed  as  early  as 
difference  of  thirty-eight  years,  —  the  rea-  the  year  1200. 

son  for  whieh  may  be  found  in  a  note  to       Mr.  Southey's  name,  introduced  by  me 

Sonthey's  **  Ghzonicte  of  the  Gid  "  (London,  in  this  note,  is  one  that  must  always  be 

1808,  4to,  p.  385),  wifliout  seeking  it  in  mentioned  with  peculiar  respect  by  scholars 

more  learned  sources.  interested  in  Spanish  literature.    From  the 

The  date  of  the  poem  itself,  however;  circumstanoe  that  his  uncle,  the  Rev.  Her^ 

is  a  very  different  question  fkt>m  tlie  date  of  bert  Hill,  a  scholar,  and  a  careftil  and  in« 

this  particular  manuscript  of  it  *,  for  tiie  dnstrious  one,  was  connected  with  |he  Eng- 

Per  Abbat  referred  to  is  merely  the  copyist,  lish  Factory  at  Lisbon,  Mr.  Southey  visited 

whether  his  name  was  Peter  Abbat  or  Peter  Spain  and  Portugal  In  1795-6,  'When  he 

the  Abbot    (Risco,  OastOla,  etc.,  p.  68.)  was  about  twenty-two  years  old,  and,  on 

This  question— the  one,  I  mean,  of  the  his  return  home,  published  his  levels,  in 

age  of  the  poem  itself — can  be  settled  1797  ;  —  a 'pleasant  book,  written  in  tba 

only  trom  internal  evidence  of  style  and  dear,  idiomatic  English  that  always  distin- 

langnage.     Two  passages,  w.  3014  and  guishes  his  style,  and  containing  a  consid- 

8735,  have,  indeed,  been  afieged  (Risco,  p.  erable  number  of  translations  firom  the  Span- 

09,  Sonthey*8  Chronicle,  p.  282,  note)  to  ish  and  ttie  Portuguese,  made  with  fireedom 

prov«  its  date  historically  ;  but,  after  all,  and  spirit  rather  than  with  great  exactness, 

they  ofdy  show  that  it  was  written  subse-  From  this  time  he  never  lost  sight  of  Spain 

quently  to  A.  D.  1186.     (V.   A.  Huber,  and  Portugal,  or  of  Spanish  and  Portu- 

Geschichte  des  Old,  Bremen,  1829,  12mo,  gnese  literature,  as  is  shown,  not  only  by 

p.  zxix.)    The  point  is  one  difficult  to  set-  several  of  his  larger  original  works,  but  by 

tie }  and  none  can  be  consulted  about  it  his  translations,  and  by  his  articles  in  the 

bat  natives  or  experts.    Of  these,  Sanchez  London  Quarterly  Review  on  Lope  de  Vega 

places  it  at  about  1150,  or  half  a  century  and  Camoens ;    especially  by  one  in  the 

after  the  deatii  of  the  Gid  (Poesias  Anteri-  second  volume  of  that  journal,  which  was 

ores,  3^om.  I.  p.  223),  and  Capmany  (Elo-  translated  into  Portuguese,  with  notes,  by 

quenda  Sspanola,  Madrid,  1786,  8vo,  Tom.  Mtiller,  Secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Sci- 

I.  p.  1)  follows  him.    Marina,  whose  opin-  ences  at  lisbon,  and  so  made  into  an  excel- 

ion  is  of  great  weight  (Memorias  de  la  lent  compact  manual  for  Portuguese  literary 

Academia  de  Historia,  Tom.  lY .  1805,  En-  history.    MttUor  was,  at  one  time,  preacher 

sayo,  p.  34),  places  it  thirty  or  forty  years  to  a  Protestant  German  Church  in  Lisbon, 

before  Berceo,  who  wrote  1220-1240.    The  but  received  too  small  a  salary  to  live  upon. 

editors  of  the  Spanish  translation  of  Bou-  Subsequently  he  turned  Gatholic,  became 

terwek  (Madrid,  1829^  8vo,  Tom.  I.  p.  112)  instructor  to  one  of  the  Royal  Princes  of 

agree  with  Stuiches,  and  so  does  Huber  Portugal,  and,  on  the  death  ct  his  pupil, 

(Gesch.  des  Cad,  Vonrort,  p.  xxvii.).    To  was  made  captain  of  a  frigate,  with  the 

these  opinions  may  be  added  that  of  Ferdi-  rank  of  colonel.     He  Hied  in  1814..   (See  a 

nand  Wolf,  of  Yienna  (Jahrbucher  der  Lit-  curious  book,  entitled  Die  Deutschen  fai 

eratur,Wien,1881,BandLYI.p.251),who,  Spanien  und  Portugal,  u.  s.  w.,  von  W. 

like  Huber,  is  one  of  the  acutest  scholars  gtricker,  Leipzig,  1860,  8vo.  p.  201.) 
alive,  In  whatever  touches  Spanish  and  "     *  The  Arabic  accounts  represent  the  Cid 

Hedinral  literature,  and  who  places  it  about  as  having  died  of  grief,  at  the  defeat  of  the 
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was  by  birth  one  of  the  considerable  barons  of  his  conn- 
try/    The  title  of  Gid^  by  which  he  is  almost  always 

GhristiaDS  near  Yalencia,  vhich  fell  again  Important  book  for  the  medisBYal  and  Arabio 
into  the  hands  of  the  Moslem  in  1100.  History  of  Spain.  In  it  (pp.  820  to  the  aid 
(Qiqrangos,  Mohammedan  DTnasties,  V<^  of  the  voliime)  the  learned  author  shows 
II.  Appendix,  p.  xliii.)  It  is  necessary  to  firom  Arabic  documents,  nearly  or  quite  con- 
read  some  one  of  the  many  lives  of  the  Cid  temporary  wtth  the'  Gid  (pp.  829,  3M), 
in  order  to  understand  the  Poema  del  Cid,  much  mofe  than  we  before  knew  of  that 
and  much  else  of  Spanish  literatore.  I  hero's  history  and  adYenfcores,  leaving  no 
will,  therefore,  notice  four  or  five  of  the  doubt  that  the  great  outline  which  we 
more  suitable  and  important.  1.  The  oldest  akeady  possessed  is  the  tme  one.  At  the 
is  the  Latin  "  Historla  Didaci  GampidocU,"  same  time,  however,  he  shows  us  the  Old 
written  before  1288,  and  published  as  an  stained  witli  the  crimes  and  cruelty  of  his 
Appendix  in  Bisco,  the  MS.  of  which  was,  for  age,  as  Gonde  had  partly  done  b^bre  ;  — ^ 
a  time,  supposed  to  be  lost ;  but  which  is  crimes  which  did  not  injure  that  hero  in  the 
now  (1858)  probably  returned  to  its  home  in  eyes  of  his  oontempcffaries,  but  which  al- 
SXMuu.  (See  note  of  Gayangos  to  the  Span-  most  eirfirely  disappear  in  the  poeOcal 
ish  translation  of  this  history,  Tom.  I.  pp.  accounts  of  him,  frnn  which,  in  modem 
494-6,  and  notes  of  Julius  to  the  German  times,  we  chiefly  gather  his  character, 
translation,  Tom.  II.  pp.  661  and  806.)  2.  (Conde,  Do^Binacion,  Tern.  II.  p.  183.  Doey, 
The  next  is  tlie  cumbrous  and  credulous  ReAerches,  Tom.  I.  pp.  183, 866, 376, 402, 
one  by  Father  Bisco,  1792.  3.  Then  we  667,  681,  096, 706.) 
have  a  furious  one  by  John  von  Mailer,  All  the  aothorltteB  of  the  least  oonse- 
the  historic  of  Switserland,  1806,  prefixed  quenoe  for  the  history  and  adventures  of 
to  his  fiiend  herder's  Ballads  of  the  Cid.  the  Cid  are  careftilly  enumerated  in  Dnran, 
4.  The  classical  Life,  by  Manuel  Josef  Qnin>  Bomancero  General,  Tom.  II.  1861,  p.  604, 
tana,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  ^^  Yidas  de  note  67. 

Xspanoles  C^lebres  "  (Madrid,  1807, 12mo).  6  Bodrigo  Dios  or  Dies  meant  Bodrigo  ttia 

6.  That  of  Huber,  1829 ;  acute  and  safe,  son  of  Diego,  just  as  his  tsther's  name, 

The  best  of  all,  however,  is  the  old  Spanish  Diego  Lainear,  meant  Di^^  the  son  of 

*^  Chronicle  of  Uie  Cid,"  or  Southey*s  Chron-  Lain,  and  Alvaro  Nunex  de  Lara  meant  Al> 

icle,  1808} — the  bert,  I  mean,  for  those  varo  tlie  son  of  Nunc,  of  the  house  of  Lara  j 

who  read  in  order  to  ei^oy  what  may  be  —tz  being  a  patronymic  ending  ef  the 

called  the  literature  of  the  Cid  •, — to  which  names  to  which  it  was  attached.  (See  Qeroih> 

may  be  added  a  pleasant  little  volume,  by  ymo,  Gudiel,  Familia  de  los  Ginmea,  flidio, 

George  Dennis,  entitled,  "  The  Cid  ;  a  Short  Alcali,  1677,  r.  2.  a.  and  Diccionario  de  la 

Chronicle  founded  on  the  Early  Poetry  of  Academia,  1737,  verb.  Patronymico.)  This 

Spain,"  London,  1845, 12mo.  ending,  with  its  varieties,  oar,  e«,  is,  etc.. 

Some  of  the  poetical  stories  about  the  fan  be  traced  back,  both  in  Spain  and  Poiw 

Cid,  that  never  ought  to  have  been  believed,  tugiU,  by  Z<a/in.  documents  to  the  eleventh 

were  doubted  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  century :  as  Froilanex  and  Froikw,  thg  son 

fifteenth  century  (see  "  Loores  de  los  Claros  of  Froila;  Yelasques  and  Yelasquex,  the 

Yarones  de  Bapana,"  a  Poem  by  Feman  son  of  Yelasco ;  Sanchu  and  Sanchez,  .the 

Perec  de  Guanan,  oopla  219),  and  many  son  fA  Sanoho,  etc   But,  in  process  of  time, 

others  of  them  are  now  at  a  glance  seen  to  these  endings  lost  their  original  meaning, 

be  incredible.    But  the  ground  taken  by  and  became  merely  parts  of  fiunily  names, 

Blasdeu  (Hist  Critica  de  Espana,  Tom.  xx.,  as  in  the  funiliar  case  of  Antonio  Peres,  the 

through  the  whole  volume,  but  especially  at  victim  of  Philip  the  Second,  whose  fitther, 

p.  870),  and  by  Dunham  (History  of  Spain  the  translator  of  the  Odyssey,  was  Gon^o 

and  Portugal,  Yol.  II.  Appendix),  who  main-  Peres,  and  whose  son  b(«e  the  "^ma  nomA, 

tain  that  such  a  personage  as  the  Cid  never  Whence  the  earliest  usage  of  ex  as  a  patio 

9xi»tedy  is  quite  absur^.    If,  however,  any.  nymic  came,  is  not  settled.    Padre  Burriel 

body  should  still  be  inclined  to  this  ex-  (Paleographia  Bspanola,  1768,  p.  15)  thinks 

traordinary  piece  of  scepticism,  he  has  only  that  it  possibly  "  came  from  the  North  ;  ** 

to  read  Dozy,  "  Becherches  sur  I'Histoire  and  J.  A.  Schmeller  (Ktinigllche  Baierische 

politique  etc  del'Bspagne  pendant  lemoyen  Akademie,  Philos.  —  PhiloL  Klasse,  Band 

age"  (Leyde,  1849,  8vo,  Yol.  I.) }— a  most  Y.  1849,  pp.  213-231)  undertakes  to  prove 
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known,  is  often  said  to  have  come  to  him  from  the  re« 
markable  circumstance  that  five  Moorish  kings  or  chie& 
acknowledged  him  in  one  battle  as  their  Seid,  or  their 
lord  and  conqueror;^  and  the  title  of  Gampeador,  or 
Champion,  by  which  he  is  hardly  less  known,  though 
it  is  commonly  assumed  to  have  been  given  to  him^s  a 
leader  of  the  armies  of  Sancho  the  Second,  has  long  since 
been  used  ahnost. exclusively  as  a  mere  popular  expres- 
sion of  the  admiration  of  his  countrymen  for  his  exploits 
against  the  Moors/  At  any  rate,  from  a  very  early  period 
he  has  been  called  JSl  Gid  Gampeador,  or  The  Lord  Cham- 
pion. And  in  many  -respects  he  well  deserved  the  honor- 
able title ;  for  he  passed  almost  the  whole  of  his  life  in  the 
field  against  the  oppressors  of  his  country,  suffering,  so 
far  as  we  know,  scarcely  a  single  defeat  from  the  common 
enemy,  though,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  he  was  ex- 
iled and  sacrificed  by  the  Christian  princes  to  whose  inter- 
ests he  had  attached  himself,  and,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  was  in  allicaice.  with  the  Mohammedan  powers, 
in  order,  according  to  a  system  then  received  among  the 
Christian  princes  of  Spain,  and  thought  justifiable,  to 
avenge  the  wrongs  that  had  been  inflicted  on  him  by  his 
own  coimtrymen.  • 

But,  whatever  may  have  been  the  real  adventures  of  his 
life,  over  which  the  peculiar  darkness  of  the  period  when 
they  were  achieved  has  cast  a  deep  shadow,®  he  comes  to 

that  it  did,  rearing  chiefly  on  Ulfllaa'  fcrans-  (Mond^ar,  Memorias  de  Alooao  el  Sabio, 

lation  of  the  Qospels,  in  the  fourth  century,  1777,  p>  478.) 

to  make  out  his  case.    But  such  an  infleo-  *  Ghr6nica  del  Old,  Burgos,  1&93,  fbl., 

tion  as  tibis  patronymic  ending  is  not  in  the  c.  19. 

genius  ot  the  Qothic  languages  ;  and,  when  7  Huber,  p.  96.    Mflller's  Leben  des  Oid, 

it  occurs  in  tJlfilas,  it  seems  to  me  to  have  in  Herder's  Sftmmtliche  Werke,  sur  schdnen 

been  bonranred  directly  from  the  Greek  and  Literatur  und  Kunst,  Wien,  1813,  12mo, 

Latin  ;  —  his  AbrahamM,  for  instance,  be-  TheU  in.  p.'  xxi.  See  also  DoKy,  Becherches 

ing  as  clearly  a  classical  genltiye  case  as  (Vol.  1. 1849,  416*423),  for  the  meaning  of 

Tydidtf.     At   any  rate,   this  ending  is  Gampeador. 

admitted  to  have  reached  the  modem  Span-  8  u  jno  period  of  Spanish  history  is  so 

ish  through  the  Latin  of  the  Middle  Ages,  deficient  in  contemporary  documents."  — > 

and  need,  therefore,  be  traced  no  farther  Huber,  Vorwort,  p.  xiii.    The  consequence 

back.     One  peculiar  use  of  it,  however,  is  that  the  Oid  of  the  ear^  popular  tradi- 

deseryes  notice.    It  was  sometimes  added  tions,  whether  as  he  is  found  in  the  Foema 

to  express  homage   ot  reyerence  to  the  del  Gid,  in  the  ballads,  or  even  in  the  old 

father.    Thus  :  Alfonso  the  Wise  occasion-  chronicles,  is  much  of  a  poetical  figure,  and 

ally  called  himself  AUbnso  Fernandez,  in  ^unlike  the  personage  presented  to  us  by 

honor  of  his  fiither,  Ferdinand  III.    But  history,  who,  however  heroic,  was  marked 

instAQces  of  this  seem  to  have  bem  rare,  by  the  violemce  and  rudeness  of  his  time,  — 
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US  in  modem  times  as  the  great  defender  of  his  nation 
against  its  Moorish  invaders,  and  seems  to  have  so  filled 
the  imagination  and  satisfied  the  afifections  of  his  country- 
men, that,  centuries  after  his  death,  and  even  down  to  our 
own  days,  poetry  and  tradition  have  delighted  to  attach  to 
his  fl^mie  a  long  series  of  fabulous  achievements,  which 
connect  him  with  the  mythological  fictions  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  remind  us  almost  as  often  of  Amadis  and  Ar- 
thur as  they  do  of  the  sober  heroes  of  genuine  history.' 

The  Poem  of  the  Oid  partakes  of  both  these  characters. 
It  has  sometimes  been  regarded  as  wholly,  or  almost 
wholly,  historical. ^^  But  there  is  toa  free  and  romantic  a 
spirit  in  it  for  history.  It  contains,  indeed,  few  of  the 
bolder  fictions  found  in  the  subsequent  chronicles  and  in 
the  popular  ballads.  Still,  it  is  essentially  a  poem  ;  and 
in  the  spirited  scenes  at  the  siege  of  Alcocer  and  at  tha 
Cortes,  as  well  as  in  those  relating  to  the  Counts  of  Car- 
rion, it  is  plain  that  the  author  felt  his  license  as  a  poet. 
In  fact,  the  very  marriage  of  the  daughters  of  the  Cjd  has* 
been  shown  to  be  all  but  impossible  ;  and  thus  any  real 
historical  foundation  seems  to  be  taken  away  from  the 
chief  event  which  the  poem  records."    This,  however,  does 

fighting  not  anfrequdntly  against  tbe  Chris-  work  so  little  is,  probably,  that  the  mann- 

tians,  destroying  their  churches,  &c.    See  scripts  used  by  that  writer  relate  chiefly  to 

Dozy  (^echerches,  Tom.  1. 1849,  pp.  320-  the  history  at  erents  in  Andalusia  and  Gr»- 

899  and  660-656),  who  thinks  that  he  was  nada,  where  the  Gid  did  not  figure  at  aU. 

thus  fitted  to  become  what  he  has  since  The  tone  in  Gayangos*  more  learned  and 

become  in  Gastilian  poetry.  accurate  work  on  the  Mohanmtedan  Dynas- 

0  It  is  amusing  to  compare  the  Moorish  ties  is  the  same.    When  the  Cid  dies,  the 

accounts  of  the  Cid  with  the  Christian.   In  Arab  chronicler  (Vol.  11.  App.,  p.  xliiL) 

the  work  of  Conde  on  the  Arabs  of  Spain,  adds,  "  May  God  not  show  him  mercy  !  *' 

which  is  little  more  than  a  translation  firom  ^^  This  is  the  opinion  of  John  von  Mailer 

Arabic  chronicles,  the  Gid  appears  first,  I  and  of  Southey,  the  latter  of  wh(»n  says, 

think,  in  the  year  1087,  when  he  is  called  in  the'  Preface  to  his  Chronicle  (p.  xi.)* 

**  The  Cambitur  [Gampeador]  who  infested  "  The  Poem  is  to  be  considered  as  metrical 

the  frontiers   of  Valencia."    (Tom  II.  p.  history,  not  as  metrical  romance."     But 

156.)    When  he  had  taken  Valencia,  in  Huber,  in  the  excellent  Vorwort   to   his 

1094,  we  are  told,  ^  Then  the  Cambitur  —  Geschichte  (p.  xxvi.),  shows  this  to  be  a 

may  he  be  aceurged  of  Allah  I  —  entered  mistake  }   and  in  the  introduction  to  his 

in  with  all  his  people  Aid  allies."     (Tom.  edition  of  the  chronicle  (Marburg,  1844, 

II.  p.  183.)    In  other  places  he  is  called  8yo,  p.  xlil.)  shows  further  that  the  poem 

"  Roderic    the    Cambitur, "  —  "  Boderic,  was  certainly  not  taken  from  the  old  Latin 

Chief  of  the  Christians,  known  as  the  Cam-  Life,  which  is  generally  received  as  the 

bitur," — and  "the  Accursed  ;" — all  prov-  fbundation  fax  what  is  historical  in  our 

ing  how  thoroughly  he  was  hated  and  ftared  account  of  the  Cid. 

by  his  enemies.    He  Is  nowhere,  I  think,  i^  Mariana  is  much  troubled  about  the 

called  Oid  or  Seid  by  Arab  writers )  and  history  of  the  Gid,  and  decides  nothing 

the  reason  why  he  appears   in  Conde's  (Historia,  Lib.  X.  c.  4).     Sandoval  oon> 
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not  at  all  touch  the  proper  value  of  the  work,  which  is 
simple,  heroic,  and  national.  Unfortunately,  the  only 
ancient  manuscript  of  it  known  to  exist  is  im-  „„  ,  ... 
perfect,  and  nowhere  informs  us  who  was  its  Poem  of  the 
author.  But  what  has  been  lost  is  not  much. 
It  is  only  a  few  leaves  in  the  beginning,  one  leaf  in  the 
middle,  and  some  scattered  lines  in  other  parts.  The  con- 
clusion is  perfect.  Of  course,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
about  the  subject  or  purpose  of  the  whole.  It  is  the  devel- 
opment of  the  character  and  glory  of  the  Cid,  as  shown 
in  his  achievements  in  the  kingdoms  of  Saragossa  and 
Valencia  ;  in  his  triumph  over  his  unworthy  sons-in-law, 
the  Counts  of  Carrion,  and  their  disgrace  before  the  king 
and  Cortes  ;  and,  finally,  in  the  second  marriage  of  his  two 
daughters  with  the  Infantes  of  Navarre  and  Aragon.;  the 
whole  ending  with  a  slight  allusion  to  the  hero's  death, 
and  a  notice  of  the  date  of  the  manuscript." 

But  the  story  of  the  poem  constitutes  the  least  of  its 
claims  to  our  notice.  In  truth,  we  do  not  read  it  at  all 
for  its  mere  facts,  which  are  often  detailed  with  gt^ry  of  the 
the  minuteness  and  formality  of  a  monkish  chron-  ^**^* 
icle ;  but  for  its  living  pictures  of  the  age  it  repre- 
sents, and  for  the  vivacity  with  which  it  brings  up  man- 
ners and  interests  so  remote  from  our  own  experience, 
that,  where  they  are  attempted-  in  formal  history,  they 
come  to  us  as  cold  as  the  fables  of  mythology.  We  read 
it  because  it  is  a  contemporary  and  spirited  exhibition 
of  the  chivalrous  times  of  Spain,  given  occasionally  with 

trorerts  mnch,  and  entirely  denies  the  stoiy  forty-fonr  Unes,  and,  if  the  deftolendes  in 

of  the  Counts  of  Carrion  (BeyeBdeOastilla,  the   manuscrii^  were   supplied,   Banchei 

Pamplona,  1616,  fol.,  f.  64)  *, — and  Ferreras  thinks  the  whole  would  come  up  to  about 

(Synopsis  Hi8t6rica,    Madrid,   1776,   4to,  four  thousand  lines.    But  he  saw  a  copy 

Tom.  T.  pp.  196-198)  endeavors  to  settle  made  In  1696,  which,  though  not  entire^ 

what  is  true  and  what  is  febulous,  and  CedthfUl,  showed  that  Uie  older  manuscript 

agrees  with  Sandoval  about  the  marriage  had  the  same  deficiencies  then  that  it  has 

of  the  daughters  of  the  Gid  with  thd  Counts,  now.    Of  course  there  Is  little  chanoe  that 

Southey  (Chronicle,  pp.  810-812)  argues  they  wiU  ever  be  supplied.    The  edition  of 

both  sides,  and  shows  his  desire  to  believe  Sanchez  is  said  not  to  be  so  correctly  printed 

the  story,  but  does  not  absolutely  succeed  as  it  should  have  been,  and  the  faC'tiinile 

in  doing  so.  of  the  MS.  on  which  it  is  founded,  given 

"The  poem  was  originally  published  by  by  the  Spanish  translators  of  Bouterwek 

Banches,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  valuable  (Tom.  I.  p.  112),  is  deolared  to  be  so  inao- 

*^  Poesias  Castellanas  Anteriores  al  Siglo  curate  as  to  afford  no  just  idea  of  it    See 

Xyj*     (Madrid,   1779l4K),  4  Tom.   8vo  j  the  Spanish  translation  of  this  History, 

reprinted  by  Oehoa,  Paris,  1842,  8vo.)    It  Madrid,  Tom.  1. 1661,  p.  406. 
ooDtains  three  thonaand  seven  hundred  and 
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an  Homeric  simplicity  altogether  admirable .    For  the  story 
it  tells  is  not  only  that  of  the  most  romantic  achieve- 
itB  Ghanu>  ni^nts,  attributed  to  the  most  romantic  hero  of 
^'-  Spanish  tradition,  but  it  is  mingled  continually 

with  domestic  and  personal  details,  that  bring  the  character 
of  the  Oid  and  his  age  near  to  our  own  sympathies  and  inter- 
ests." The  very  language  in  which  it  is  told  is  the  lan- 
guage he  himself  spoke,  still  only  half  developed ;  disen- 
cumbering itself  with  difficulty  from  the  characteristics 
of  the  Latin ;  its  new  constructions  by  no  means  estab- 
lished ;  imperfect  in  its  forms,  and  ill  furnished  with  the 
connecting  particles  in  which  so  much  of  the  power  and 
grace  of  all  languages  resides ;  but  still  breathing  the 
bold,  sincere,  and  original  spirit  of  its  times,  and  showing 
plainly  that  it  is  struggling  with  success  for  a  place  among 
the  other  wild  elements  of  the  national  genius.  And, 
finally,  the  metre  and  rhyme  into  which  the  whole  poem 
is  cast  are  rude  and  unsettled :  the  verse  claiming  to  be 
of  fourteen  syllables,  divided  by  an  abrupt  ca&sural  pause 
after  the  eighth,  yet  often  running  out  to  sixteen  or 
twenty,  and    sometimes   falling  back   to  twelve;"  but 

u  I  woold  Instance  the  following  lines  on       The  Gid,  it  should  be  remembered,  owed 

the  lhiniQ0  in  VaieDda  during  its  siege  hj    much  of  the  great  space  he  filled  in  the  ad- 

the  Oid :  miration  of  his  countrymen  and  contempo- 

_  ,  ,     ^    •»- ,      .  raries  to  a  circumstance  that  brings  him 

Mai   99  aqaezan  loi  de  Valencia     que  non  „^.  •     ^„,  ^_^  «™».^«.ui»„     t  -w1«  vj- 

aab^tqnes'ikr ;  "^^  ^  ^^  ^"^  sympathies.    I  mean  his 

De  ninguna  part  que  aea   no  lea  yfene  pan  ;  ^^  »?»"*  ^  maintaining  the  old  national 

Nin  da  cona^o  padre  a  lijo,   nin  lijo  ft  padre  :  rights  and  fueros.    Huber  notices  this  in 

Nin  amigo  i  amigo  noi   pueden  conaolar.  his  Pr^uje  (p.  liv.),  and,  I  suppose,  was 

Ha]acaeiiUes,8enorea,   aver  mengua  de  pan,  thinking   of   the    Chronicle    (chap.    110), 

rUoa  •  mugiere.  yerlo  morir  ^^J^^^^  where  the  Cid  is  recorded  to  have  stood  up) 

if  not  fw  popular  rights  as  we  now  under- 

^*^*2^riito  ***''** "^^ *******   and  bitterly  stand  them,  at  least  for  such  righto  as  were 

That.  w?e«;;^'er  they  look  tor  bread,    they  then  fai  contest  with  the  crown }  just  as  the 

look  tor  it  in  Tain.  Englisli   Barons    stood  up    against   King 

No  tother  help  can  gire  his  ohild.    no  son  can  John,  when   they  wrong   bom  him   the 

help  his  sire ;  M^^gna  Charta. 
Nor  fUend  to  friend  aaaiatanee  lend,    or  cheer-        , .  _, 

flihieai  inapire.  "  '«^  example : 


A  grierona  Btoiy.  8ir».  it  ia,    when  toila  Oe  j.^,,^  Oonaalea  nonvid  alii  dos'alnaa    lOn 

needed  bread;  camara abierta nin  torre.  —  v. 2298. 

And  women  fiur,  and  children  young,    in  hun- 
ger join  the  dead.  Feme  ante  vos  yo   S  ynestras  fijaa, 

_          .              -  ^  ^           „  „ Infentea  son  8    de  dlas  chicaa.  —  yy.  288, 289. 

From  the  use  of  i$enore«,  "  Sirs,**  in  this 

jMkSsage,  as  well  as  from  other  lines,  like  y.  Some  of  the  irregularities  of  the  yersifica- 

734  and  y.  2291, 1  haye  thought  the  poem  tion  may  be.  owing  to  the  coi^t,  as  we 

was  eiUier  origixially  addressed  to  some  par-  haye  but  one  manuscript  to  depend  upon  j 

ticolar  persons,  or  was  intended  —  which  is  but  they  are  too  graye  and  too  abundant  to 

most  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  be  charged,  on  the  whole,  to  way  aoooont 

age  —  to  be  recited  pubUdy.  but  that  of  the  original  auUior. 
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always  bearing  the  impress  of  a  free  and  fearless  spirit, 
which  harmonizes  alike  with  the  poet's  language,  subject, 
and  age,  and  so  gives  to  the  story  a  stir  and  interest, 
which,  though  we  are  separated  from  it  by  so  many  cen- 
turies, bring  some  of  its  scenes  before  us  like  those  of  a 
drama. 

The  first  pages  of  the  manuscript  being  lost,  what  re- 
mains to  us  begins  abruptly,  at  the  moment  when  the  Cid, 
just  exiled  by  his  ungrateful  king,  looks  back  upon  the 
towers  of  his  castle  at  Bivar,  as  he  leaves  them.  "  Thus 
heavily  weeping,"  the  poem  goes  on,  "he  turned  his 
head  and  stood  looking  at  them.  He  saw  his  doors  open 
and  his  household  chests  unfastened,  the  hooks  empty 
and  without  pelisses  and  without  cloaks,  and  the  mews 
without  falcons  and  without  hawks.  My  Cid  sighed,  for 
he  had  grievous  sorrow ;  but  my  Cid  spake  well  and 
calmly :  '  I  thank  thee.  Lord  and  Father,  who  art  in  heaven, 
that  it  is  my  evil  enemies  who  have  done  this  thing  unto 
me.' " 

He  goes,  where  all  desperate  men  then  went,  to  the 
frontiers  of  the  Christian  war ;  and,  after  establishing  his 
wife  and  children  in  a  religious  house,  plunges  with  three 
hundred  faithful  followers  into  the  infidel  territories,  de- 
termined, according  to  the  practice  of  his  time,  to  win 
lands  and  fortune  from  the  common  enemy,  and  pro- 
viding for  himself  meanwhile,  according  to  another  prac- 
tice of  his,  time,  by  plundering  the  Jews  as  if  he  were  a 
mere  Robin  Hood.  Among  his  earliest  conquests  is  Alco- 
cer ;  but  the  Moors  collect  in  force,  and  besiege-  him  in 
their  turn,  so  that  he  can  save  himself  only  by  a  bold 
sally,  in  which  he  overthrows  their  whole  array.  The 
rescue  of  his  standard,  endangered  in  the  onslaught  by 
the  rashness  of  Bermuez,  who  bore  it,  is  described  in  the 
very  spirit  of  knighthood.^* 

1^  Some  of  the  lines  of  this  passage  in  the  Enclinaron  1m  earaa   de  snao  de  Tm  arxonet, 

original  (w.  723,  etc.)  may  be  cited,  to  IbanloBferir  de  ftiertea  corazonM, 

show  that  gravity  and  dignity  were  among  ^  «^f^7*^  ^^  ^  *"*  ~  ^"*"  ^^  *^ 

the  prominent  attributes  <rf  the  Spanish  ••  perid  los,  cavaneros,  por  amor  de  caridad, 

language  flrom  its  first  appearance.  Yo  aoy  Ruy  Diaa  •!  Cid   Campeadmr  de  Blbar,** 

finbrazan  loi  eacadoa   delant  los  corazonea, 
Abaxan  laa  lanzes  aptiettaa   de  los  pendonea. 

2* 
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Thdr  shields  before  their  breasts,    forth  at  once  they  go. 

Their  lances  in  the  rest,    levelled  fair  and  low, 

Their  banners  and  their  crests    waving  in  a  row. 

Their  heads  all  stooping  down    toward  the  saddle  bow  ; 

The  Cid  was  in  the  midst,    his  shout  was  heard  afar, 

**  I  am  Ruy  Diaz,    the  champion  of  Blvar  ;    ' 

Strike  amongst  them,  Gentlemen,    for  sweet  Mercy's  sake ! " 

There  where  B^rmuez  fought    amidst  the  foe  they  brake. 

Three  hundred  bannered  knights,    it  was  a  gallant  show. 

Three  hundred  Moors  they  killed,    a  man  with  every  blow  ; 

When  they  wheeled  and  turned,    as  many  more  lay  slain  ; 

Ton  might  see  them  raise  thdr  lances    and  level  them  again. 

There  you  might  see  the  breast-plates   how  they  were  cleft  in  twain. 

And  many  a  Moorish  shield    lie  shattered  on  the  plain. 

The  pennons  that  were  white    marked  with  a  crimson  stain. 

The  horses  running  wild    whose  riders  had  been  slain.^ 

The  poem  afterwards  relates  the  Cid's  contest  with  the 
Count  of  Barcelona ;  the  taking  of  Valencia  ;  the  recon- 
cilement of  the  Old  to  the  king,  who  had  treated  him  so 
ill ;  and  the  marriage  of  the  Cid's  two  daughters,  at  the 
king's  request,  to  the  two  Counts  of  Carrion,  who  were 
among  the  first  nobles  of  the  kingdom.  At  this  point, 
however,  there  is  a  somewhat  formal  division  of  the 
poem,*'  and  the  remainder  is  devoted  to  what  is  its  prin- 

16  Thki  and  the  tmo  following  traiudatlons  General   Chronicle  of  Spain.     Mr.  Wm. 

were  made  by  Mr.  J.  Hookham  Frere,  one  Godwin,  in  a  somewhat  singular  ^  Letter  of 

of  the  most  acoompUshed  scholars  England  Advice  to  a  Toang  American  on  a  Course 

has  produced,  and  one  whom  Sir  James  of  Studies"  (Iiondon,  1818,  SvoX  commends 

Mackintosh  has  pronounced  to  be  the  first  it  Justly  as  one  of  the  books  best  calculated 

of  Bnglish  translators.    He  was,  for  some  to  give  an  idea  of  the  age  of  chivalry, 

yean,  British  Minister  in  ^pain,  and,  by  a  A  German  translation  of  the  whole  poem, 

eoqjectural  emendation  which  he  made  of  a  in  the  measure  of  the  original,  with  short 

line  in  this  "very  poem^  known  only  to  him-  notes,  was  published  at  Jena  in  1850  (8vo, 

■elf  and  the  Marquis  de  la  Bomana,  was  pp.  119),  with  the  title  **  Das  Gedicht  vom 

able  to  accredit  a  secret  i^ent  to  the  latter  Cid,  u.  s.  w.,  von  0.  L.  B.  Wolff."    It  Is 

in  1808,  when  he  was  commanding  a  body  not  so  accurate  as  it  should  be  j  but  the 

of  Spanish  troops  in  the  French  service  on  Preface  is  sensible,  and  of  the  whole  poem 

the  soil  of  Denmark  j  —  a  circumstance  the  author  says,  aptly,  "  It  bears  the  truest 

that  led  to  one  of  the  most  important '  Impress  of  a  period  when  words  wait  for 

movements  in  Uie  war  against  Bonaparte,  little,  and  deeds  were  everything." 

(Southey*s  History  of  the  Peninsular  War,  It  is  proper  I  should  add  here  that,  ex- 

lx»ndon,  1823,  4to,  Tom.  I.  p.  667.)    The  cept  wh^re  it  is  otherwise  especially  stated, 

admirable  translations  ot  Mr.  Frere  firom  I  am  myself  responsible  Ibrthe  translatioM 

the  Poem  of  the  €id  are  to  be  found  in  the  made  in  these  volumes. 

Appendix  to  Southey*s  Chronicle  of  the  ^7  This  division,  and  some  othera  less  dia* 

Cid  *,  itself  an  entertaining  book,  made  out  tinctly  marked,  have  led  Tapia  (Historia  de 

of  free  versions  and  compositions  from  the  la  Civilisaoion  de  Eepana,  Madrid,  1840 

Spanish  Poem  of  the  Cid,  the  old  baUads,  12mo,  Tom.  I.  p.  268)  to  think  that  the 

the  prose  Chronicle  of  the  Cid,  and  the  whole  poem  Is  but  a  congeries  of  ballads, 
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cipal  sabject,  the  dissolution  of  this  mamage  in  conse- 
quence -of  the  baseness  and  brutality  of  the  Counts  ;  the 
Cid's  public  triumph  over  them  ;  their  no  less  public  dis- 
grace ;  and  the  announcement  of  the  second  marriage  of 
the  Cid's  daughters  with  the  Infantes  of  Navarre  and  Ara- 
gon,  which,  of  course,  raised  the  Cid  himself  to  the  high- 
est pitch  of  his  honors,  by  connecting  him  with  the  royal 
houses  of  Spain.  With  this,  therefore,  the  poem  virtually 
ends. 

The  most  spirited  part  of  it  consists  of  the  scenes  at 
the  Cortes  summoned,  on  demand  of  the  Cid,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  misconduct  of  the  Counts  of  Carrion.  Itt 
one  of  them,  three  followers  of  the  Cid  challenge  three 
followers  of  the  Counts,  and  the  challenge  of  Munio  Gua- 
tioz  to  Assur  Gonzalez  is  thus  characteristically  given : 

AssoT  Gonzales    was  entering  at  the  door, 

With  his  ermine  mantle    trailing  along  the  floor  ; 

With  his  sauntering  pace    and  his  hardy  look. 

Of  manners  or  of  courtesy    little  heed  he  took  ; 

He  was  flushed  and  hot    with  breakfiist  and  with  drink. 

**  What  ho  !  my  masters,    your  spirits  seem  to  sink  ! 

Have  we  no  news  stirring  from  the  Cid,    Buy  Diaz  of  Birar  7 

Has  he  been  to  Riodiyima,  *to  besiege  the  windmills  there? 

Does  he  tax  the  millers  for  their  toll  7    or  is  that  practice  past  7 

Will  he  make  a  match  ibr  his  daughters,    another  like  the  last?  " 

Munio  Oustioz    rose  and  made  reply :  — 
*'  Traitor,  wilt  thou  never  cease    to  slander  and  to  He  7 
You  break&st  before  mass,    you  drink  before  you  pray  ; 
There  is  no  honor  in  your  heart,    nor  truth  in  what  you  say  ; 
You  cheat  your  comrade  and  your  lord,    you  flatter  to  betray  ; 
Your  hati-ed  I  despise,    your  friendship  I  defy  ! 
False  to  all  mankind    and  most  to  God  on  high, 
I  shall  fbroe  you  to  confess    that  what  I  say  is  true." 
Thus  was  ended  the  parley    and  challenge  betwixt  these  two.^ 

as  the  niad  has  sometlinw  been  fhonght  to      i*  -Arar  Gkmntoi  nitnlM  por  el  palado  t 

be,  and  as  there  is  Uttle  doabt  the  Nlbel-  M«nto  armlno  i  on   Bri^  rattrmndo : 

...       ...       —   .        ...  Benn«io  viene,   m  era  umorzado. 

nngenUed  resUy  is.    But  sach  breaks  ooeor  E^ioqueftibli   arle  poco  recabdo. 

•0  freqoenfly  in  difRsrant  parts  of  It,  and  »» Hya  yarones,  qaien    vi6  nunca  tal  mal  f 

wem  so  generally  to  be  made  for  other  Quien  not  darie  nneTaa  de  Mip  Cid,  el  de 
reasons,  that  this  ooi^eetare  is  not  prob»>  Blbar  ?  • 

ble.    (Huber,  Chronica  del  Oid,  p.  xl.)    j:"''**^°**°;^\'^!!r«L"^.te. 
_    .,^     ^^    '       ,  ^        .,       E prender maquila*   como lo »nele fkr* i 

Besides,  the  whole  poem  more  resembles  QuQ' darie  con  lot   de  Carrion  a  eawr*  ?  • 

the  Chansons  deGeste  of  old  Trench  poetry,  Egom  Muno  Oaetloi   en  pie  se  leTant6  s 

•od  is  more  artifloial  in  its  structure  than  *'  Gala,  alevoio,   malo,  t  tiaydof  t 

the  nature  of  the  ballad  permits.  Antes  almuena^  que  bv«  *  wwio*  I 
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The  opening  of  the  lists  for  the  six  combatants,  in  the 
presence  of  the  king,  is  another  passage  of  much  spirit 
and  effect. 

The  heralds  and  the  king    are  foremost  in  the  place. 
They  clear  away  the  people    from  the  middle  space  ; 
They  measure  out  the  lists,    the  barriers  they  fix. 
They  point  them  out  in  order    and  explain  to  all  the  six : 
<*  If  you  are  forced  beyond  the  line   where  they  are  fixed  and  traced, 
You  shall  be  held  as  conquered    and  beaten  and  disgraced.*' 
Six  lances*  length  on  either  side    an  open  space  is  laid  ; 
They  share  the  field  between  them,    the  sunshine  and  the  shade. 
Their  office  is  performed,    and  from  the  middle  space 
'The  heralds  are  withdrawn    and  leave  them  face  to  &ce. 
Here  stood  the  warriors  of  the  Gid,    that  noble  champion  ; 
Opposite,  on  the  other  side,    the  lords  of  Carrion. 
Earnestly  theur  minds  are  fixed    each  upon  his  foe. 
Face  to  fistce  they  take  their  place,    anon  the  trumpets  blow  ; 
They  stir  their  horses  with  the  spur,     they  lay  their  lances  low. 
They  bend  their  shields  before  their  breasts,    their  &oe  to  the  saddle-bow. 
Earnestly  their  minds  are  fixed    each  upon  his  Ibe. 
The  heavens  are  overcast  above,    the  earth  trembles  below; 
The  people  stand  in  silence,    gazing  on  the  show.^^ 

These  are  among  the  most  characteristic  passages  in 
the  poem.  But  it  is  throughout  striking  and  original.  It 
iS;  too,  no  less  national,  Christian,  and  loyal.     It  breathes 

A  loa  que  du  pas    ikrtai  los  aderredor.  Abazan  las  lanzaa   abueltas  con  los  pendon«g  t 

Kon  dices  verdad    amigo  ni  ft  Senor,  EncUnalmn  las  caras    sobre  los  anones : 

Falso  i  todos    i  maa  al  Criador.  Batien  loa  cavallos    con  los  espolones  t 

En  tn  amistad  non    qniero  aver  nuslon.  Tembrar  querie  la  tierra   dod  eran  moredoraa. 

Facertek)  decir,  que   tal  eres  qual  digo  yo.*  Cada  uno  delkw  mientea    tiene  al  s& 

Sancbes,  Tom.  L  p.  8S9.  Sanchez,  Tom.  L  p.  888. 

ThiB  passage,  with  what  precedes  and       A    parallel    passage    from    Ghaocer's 

what  follows  it,  may  be  compared  with  tiie  <*  Knight's  Tale  '*  —  the  combat  between 

challenge  in  Bhakspeare's  **Blchard  II.,*'  Palamon  and   Arcite   (Tyrwhitt's  edit  v. 

Act  lY.  2601)  —  should  not  be  overlooked. 

Ti'hiSl^'SillL'S;    ^•^^•^"^"^^o"'--  "  The  heraades  left  hirpriking  up  and  down, 

S«riu^.™l2^'^    tado.  aderredor :  Now  ringen  trompe.  loud  and  clarioun,    ^ 

Blen  geto  demoatraion    ft  todos  wlacomo  son.  There  is  no  more  to  say,  but  est  and  wit. 

Queporyserierenddo   quisahesedelmoUm.  m  gon  the  speres  sadly  In  the  rest , 

35^^.    J*;r^l  -conbiaron  aden^dor  j^  l^^  ^^  ^^      ^^  ^^  ^  J^,  , 

i«j;!r^  "    *''*  '*°"  *"*"•"  "^      Ther  see  men  who^an  just  and  who  can 

moion.  ^^^  „ 

Borteabanles  el  campo,   ya  les  partien  el  sol : 

Balien  los  Fieles  de  medio,    ellos  cam  por  eara  And  so  on  twenty  lines  fiirther,  both  in 

_   .  *P°-    .                  '  the  English  and  the  Spanish.    But  it  should 

C^°on         ^""^    ^^  ^"^*"  *•  toe  borne  In  mind,  when  comparing  them, 

Ellos  Inflmtesde  Carrion   i  losdel  CampcMlor.  **^  ^^e  Poem  of  the  Cid  was  written  two 

Cada  uno  dellos  micntes  ttenealso.  centuries   earlier   than   the   **  Canterbury 

Abrasan  los  eseudos   delant*  los  eorasonas :  Tales  "  were. 
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everywhere  the  tnie  Castilian  spirit,  such  as  the  old  chroni- 
cles represent  it  amidst  the  achievements  and  disasters 
of  the  Moorish  wars ;  and  has  very  few  traces  n,  i^i^^ 
of  an  Arabic  influence  in  its  language,  and  none  ™«'^- 
at  all  in  its  imagery  or  fancies.  The  whole  of  it,  there- 
fore, deserves  to  be  read,  and  to  be  read  in  the  original ; 
for  it  is  there  only  that  we  can  obtain  the  fresh  impres- 
sions it  is  fitted  to  give  us  of  the  rude  but  heroic  period 
it  represents :  of  the  simplicity  of  the  goverments,  and 
the  loyalty  and  true-heartedness  of  the  people ;  of  the 
wide  force  of  a  primitive  religious  enthusiasm  ;  of  the  pio- 
tureique  state  of  manners  and  daily  life  in  an  age  of  trou- 
ble and  confusion ;  and  of  the  bold  outlines  of  the  national 
genius,  which  are  often  struck  out  where  we  should  least 
think  to  find  them.  It  is,  indeed,  a  work  which,  as  we 
read  it,  stirs  us  with  the  spirit  of  the  times  it  describes ; 
and  as  we  lay  it  down  and  recollect  the  intellectual  con- 
dition of  Europe  when  it  was  written,  and  for  a  long  period 
before,  it  seems  certain  that,  during  the  thousand  years 
which  elapsed  from  the  time  of  the  decay  of  Greek  and 
Roman  culture,  down  to  the  appearance  of  the  "  Divina 
Gommedia,"  no  poetry  was  produced  so  original  in  its  tone, 
or  so  full  of  natural  feeling,  graphic  power,  and  energy.* 

90  The  ehange  of  opiidon  In  relation  to  most  JadiclonB  among  Che  German  critics, 

tlie  Poema  del  Cid,  and  the  differenit  esti-  dates,  in  its  present  form  at  least,  about 

mates  of  its  value,  are  remarkable  circum-  half  a  century  after  the  time  assigned  to  the 

stances  in  its  histozy.     Bojiterwek  speaks  Poem  of  the  Cid.    A  parallel  might  easily 

of  it  very  slightingly,  —  probably  from  fol-  be  run  between  them,  that  would  be  curioua. 
lowing  Sarmiento,  who  had  not  read  it,  — 

and  the  Spanish  translators  of  Bouterwek  In  the  Jahrbucher  der  Literator,  Wien, 

almost  agree  with  him.     F.  r.  Bchlegel,  1846,  Band  CXYI.,  M.  Prancisque  Michel, 

however,  Sismondi,  Huber,  Wplf,  and  nearly  a  scholar  to  whom  the  literature  of  the 

or  quite  all  who  have  spoken  of  It  of  late,  Middle  Ages  owes  much,  published,  for  the 

express  a  strong  admiration  of  its  merits,  first  thne,  what  remains  of  an  old  poetical 

There  is,  I  think,  truth  in  the  remark  of  Spanish  chronicle,  — "  Cr6nica  Rimada  de 

Bonthey  Q^uarterly  Review^  1814,  Vol.  XII.  las  Cosas  de  Espana,**  —  on  the  history  ot 

p.  64)  :  **  The  Spaniards  have,  not  yet  dis-  Spain  from  the  death  of  Pelayo  to  Perdl- 

oovered  the  high  value  of  their  n^etrical  nand  the  Great }  —  the  same  poem  that  is 

history  of  the  Cid  as  a  poem.    They  will  noticed  in  Ochoa,  "  Catdlogo   de   Mann- 

xiever  produce  anything  great  in  the  higher  scritos"  (Paris,  1844,  4to,  pp.  106-110), 

bnmches  of  art  till  they  have  cast  off  the  and  in  Huberts  edition  of  the  Chronicle  of 

&Ise  taste  which  prevents  them  from  per-  the  Cid,  PrefiEU»,  App.  E. 

oeivingit.**  It  is  a  curious,  though  not  important. 

Of  all  poems  belonging  to  the  early  ages  contribution  to  our  resources  in  early  Span* 

of  any  modem  nation,  the  one  that  can  best  ish  literature,  and  one  that  immediately 

be  compared  with  the  Poem  of  the  Cid  is  reminds  us  of  the  old  Poem  of  the  Cid.    It 

the  Nibelungenltftd,  which,  according  to  the  begins  with  a  prose  introduction  on  the 
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Three  other  poems,  anonymous  like  that  of  the  Cid, 
have  been  placed  immediately  after  it,  because  they  are 
found  together  in  a  single  manuscript  assigned  to  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  because  the  language  and  style  of 
at  least  the  first  of  them  seem  to  justify  the  conjecture 
that  carries  it  so  far  back.^ 


state  of  affairs  down  to  the  time  of  Femaa 
Gonsales,  compressed  into  a  single  page, 
and  then  goes  on  through  eleven  hundred 
and  twenty-six  lines  ol  verse,  when  it 
breaks  off  abruptly  in  the  middle  of  a  line, 
as  if  the  copyist  had  been  interrupted,  but 
with  no  sign  that  the  work  was  drawing  to 
an  end.  Nearly  the  whole  of  it  is  taken  up 
with  the  history  of  the  Cid,  his  fiunily  and 
his  adventures,  which  are  sometimes  differ- 
ent from  those  in  the  old  ballads  and  chron- 
icles. {Thus,  Ximena  is  represented  as 
having  three  brothers,  |f ho  are  taken  pris- 
oners by  the  Moors,  and  released  by  the 
Cid  {  and  the  Oid  is  made  to  marry  Xlmena, 
by  the  royal  command,  against  his  own 
will }  after  which  he  goes  to  Paris,-in  the 
days  of  the  Tw^ve  Peers,  and  performs 
fsats  like  those  in  the  romances  Of  chivalry. 
This,  of  course,  is  all  new.  But  the  old 
stories  are  altered  and  amplified,  like  those 
of  the  Gid*s  charity  to  the  leper,  which  is 
given  with  a  more  striking  air,  and  ot 
Ximena  and  the  king,  and  of  the  Cid  and  his 
fiither,  which  are  partly  thrown  into  dia- 
logue, not  without  dramatic  effect.  The 
whole  is  a  free  version  of  the  old  traditions 
at  the  country,  apparenUy  made  in  the  fif- 
teenth century,  after  the  fictions  of  chivalry 
began  to  be  known,  and  with  the  Intention 
of  giving  the  Cid  rank  among  their  heroes. 
The  measure  is  that  of  the  long  verses 
used  in  the  older  Spanish  poetry,  with  a 
csasural  pause  near  the  middle  of  each,  and 
the  termination  of  the  lines  is  in  the  cuO' 
nante  ap-o.  (See  Chap.  YI.,  and  the  notes  to 
it.)  But  in  all  this  there  is  great  Irregular- 
ity }  —  many  of  the  verses  running  out  to 
twenty  or  more  syllables,  and  several  pas- 
sages fklling  to  observe  the  proper  aso- 
nante.  Everything  indicates  that  the  old 
ballads  were  fiamiliar  to  the  author,  and 
from  one  passage  I  infer  that  he  knew  the 
old  poem  of  the  Cid : 

YerodeB  lidiar  a  profla   e  tan  flrme  se  dar, 
Atantoi  pendones  obradoa    al^ar  e  abaxar, 
Atantas  kn^aa  quebradai    por  el  piimor  que- 

brar, 
Atantos  cavalloa  caer   e  non  se  levantar, 
Atanto  cavallo  sin  duefio   por  el  campo  andar. 

w.  805-800.  . 


The  preceding  lines  seem  imitated  from 
the  Gid's  fight  before  Alcocer,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  its  author 
had  seen  the  old  poem :       • 

Veriedei  tantu  lanzas    premer  &  alxar  i 

TantaadargaA  Ibiadar  8  paaar  i 

Tanta  loriga  fUaa   desmanchar  i 

Tantoa  pendones  blaaooa    mUz  beranos  eft 

aangre; 
Tantos  buenot  cavallot   list  sos  duenos  andar. 

w.r84-788. 

Knee  the  preceding  remarks  on  the 
Crdniea  Rimada  were  published,  Dnraa 
has  reprinted  the  whole  poem  oareftilly, 
with  a  prefletce  and  notes,  in  the  second 
volume  of  his  B.<Nnaneero,  1861,  pp.  647- 
664.  He  comes  to  the  conclusion,  though  he 
expresses  it  very  modestly,  that  the  Foema 
del  Cid  is  much  older  than  the  Crinica 
Rimada^ — es  muy  ante^or — (p.  649)} 
and  I  doubt  not  that  he  is  right,  though  he 
has  not  seemed  to  observe  that  the  CrAn^ 
ica  imitates  the  Poetna.  He  remarks, 
however,  on  its  free  use  of  Uie  old  ballads, 
and  on  the  additions  it  makes,  without 
early  authority,  to  the  life  of  the  Cid.  I 
am,  therefbre,  confirmed  in  my  opinion  that 
the  Cr6nica  is  a  much  later  work  than  the 
Poema ;  but  it  is  right  to  add  that  Dosy 
(Tom.  I.  pp.  623-637)  is  of  a  different  opin- 
ion, although  he  admits  that  its  language  Is 
that  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  cites  to 
prove  its  great  antiquity  a  ballad  (pp.  636 
and  676),  which,  on  the  contrary,  I  have 
little  doubt  s^Wed,  as  did  other  ballads,  to 
build  up  the  Cr6nica,  and  should,  there- 
fore, be  cited  to  prove  it  to  be  Utter  than 
the  Poema,  and  not  earlier.  These  two 
poems  on  the  Cid  have  some  resemblance 
to  the  "  Chansons  de  Oeste  *'  of  the  Northern 
French  Poets;  so  that  Wolf  has  thought 
the  Spanish  was  imitated  from  the  French. 
(Wiener  Jahrbucher,  Band  CXVII.  p.  110, 
and  Translation  of  this  History,  Band  II. 
485.)  But  Dozy  (Becherches,  Tom.  I.  p.  616 
sqq.)  is  of  an  exactly  opposite  opinion,  and 
seems  to  me  to  be  right. 

^  The  only  knowledge  of  the  manuscript 
containing  these  three  poems  was  long 
derived  from  a  few  extracts  in  the  **Bibli- 
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The  poem  with  which  this  manuscript  opens. is  called 
**  The  Book  of  Apollonius/'  and  is  the  reproduction  of  a 
story  whose  origin  is  obscure,  but  which  is  itself  p^e^  ^ 
familiar  to  us  in  the  eighth  book  of  Gower's  ApoUoiaufc 
"  Confessio  Amantis/'  and  in  the  play  of  ''  Pericles/' 
that  has  sometimes  been  attributed  to  Shakspeare.  It  is 
found  in  Greek  rhyme  very  early,  but  is  here  taken,  almost 
without  alteration  of  incident,  from  that  great  repository 
of  popular  fiction  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  "  Gesta  Bo- 
manorum/'  It  consists  of  about  twenty-six  hundred  lines, 
divided  into  stanzshsof  four  verses,  idl  terminating  with 
the  same  rhyme.  At  the  beginning,  the  author  says,  in 
his  own  person : 

In  God's  name  the  moet  holy,    and  Saint  Mary's  name  most  dear. 
If  they  but  guide  and  keep  me    in  their  blessed  love  and  fear, 
I  will  strive  to  write  a  tale,    in  mastery  new  and  clear. 
Where  of  royal  Apollonins   the  oourtly  yon  shul  hear. 

The  new  mastery  or  method  —  Tmeva  maeairia — here 
claimed  may  be  the  structure  of  the  stanza  and  its  rhyme ; 
for  in  other  respects  the  versification  is  like  that  of  the 
Poem  of  the  Cid,  showing,  however,  more  skill  and  ex- 
actness in  the  mere  measure,  and  a  slight  improvement 
in  the  language.  But  the  merit  of  the  poem  is  smalL  It 
contains  occasional  notices  of  the  manners  of  the  age 
when  it  was  produced,  —  among  the  rest,  some  sketches 
of  a  female  jongleur,  or  rather  one -who  pretended  to  be 

oteca  EBp«ndla*>  of  Bodrignei  de  Castro }  the  literazy  opinions  thej  expTeas  are  of 

—  an  important  work,  whose  author  was  small  value;  but  their  materials,  largely 

bom  In  Galicia,  in  1739,  and  died  at  Mad-  derived  from  manuscripts,  are  curious,  and 

rid,  in  1700.    The  first  volume,  printed  in  frequently  suoh  as  can  be  found  in  print  no- 

1781,  in  folio,  luder  the  patronage  of  the  where  else. 

Count  Florida  Blanca,  consists  of  a  chrono-  In  this  work  (Madrid,  1786,  fbL,  VoL  II. 

logical  account  of  the  Babbinical  writers  pp.  604,  506),  and  for  a  long  time,  as  I  have 

who  appeared  in  Spain  from  the  earliest  said,  there  alone,  were  found  notices  of  these 

times  to  his  own,  whether  they  wrote  in  poems ;  but  all  of  them  were  printed  at 

Hebrew,  Spanish,  or  any  other  language,  the  end  of  the  Paris  edition  of  Sanches*s 

The  second,  printed  in  1786,  consists  of  a  **  Coleccion  de  Poesias  Anterlores  al  Siglo 

sfanilar  account   of  the   Spanish   writers,  XY.,'*  firom  a  copy  of  the  original  manu- 

heathen  and  Christian,  who  wrote  either  In  script  In  the  Escurial,  marked  there  III. 

Latin  or  in  Spanish  down  to  the  end  of  the  K.  4to.    Judging  by  the  specimens  given 

thirteenth  century,  and  whose  number  he  in  De  Castro,  the  si>eUing  of  the  manuscript 

makes  about  two  hundred.    Both  volumes  has  not  been  carefrtUy  followed  in  the  oopy 

are  somewhat  inartifidally  compiled,  and  used  for  the  Paris  edition. 
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Buch, — that  are  curious  and  iuterestiug.  Its  chief  attrac- 
tion, however,  is  its  stoiy,  and  this,  unhappily,  is  not 
original" 

The  next  poem  in  the  collection  is  called  "  The  Life  of 
our  Lady,  Saint  Mary  of  Egypt,"  —  a  saint  formerly  much 
sta.  Marift  morc  famous  than  she  is  now,  and  one  whose  his- 
sgypciaca.  ^ory  has  often  been  rejected  by  the  wiser  mem- 
bers of  the  church  that  canonized  her.  Such  as  it  appears 
in  the  old  traditions,  however,  with  all  its  sins  upon  its 
head,  it  is  here  set  forth.  But  we  notice  at  once  a  consid- 
erable difference  between  the  composition  of  its  verse  and 
that  of  any  Gastilian  poetry  assigned  to  the  same  or  an  ear- 
lier period.  It  is  written  in  short  lines,  generally  of  eight 
syllables,  and  in  couplets ;  but  sometimes  a  single  line  care- 
lessly runs  out  to  the  number  of  ten  or  eleven  syllables  ; 
and, 'in  a  few  instances,  three  or  even  four  lines  are  in- 
cluded in  one  rhyme.  It  has  a  light  air,  quite  unlike  the 
stateliness  of  the  Poem  of  the  Old  ;  and  seems,  from  its 
verse  and  tone,  as  well  as  from  a  few  French  words  scat- 
tered through  itj  to  have  been  borrowed  from  some  of  th0 
earlier  French  Fabliaux,  or,  atany  rate,  to  have  been  writ- 
ten in  imitation  of  their  easy  and  garrulous  style.  It  opens 
thus,  showing  that  it  was  intended  for  recitation : 

Listen,  ye  lordlings,  listen  to  me. 

For  true  is  my  tale,  as  true  as  can  be  ; 

And  listen  in  heart,  that  so  ye  may 

Have  pardon,  when  humbly  to  God  ye  pray. 

It  consists  of  fourteen  hundred  such  meagre,  monkish 
verses,  and  is  hardly  of  importance,  except  as  a  monu- 
ment of  the  language  at  the  period  when  it  was  written.^ 

^Juglarcioa  are  regarded  as  a  rerj  passage  translated  in  the  text  should  be 

degraded  class  in  Fartida  IV.  (Tit.  xiv.  Ley  explained.    The  author  says : 
3.)  The  story  of  ApoUonius,  Prince  of  Tyre,  Estudiar  querria 

as  it  is  commonly  called,  and  as  we  hare       Componer  nn  romance  de  nueva  maeatna. 

its  incidents  in  this  long  poem,  is  the  153d  Romomce    here   evidently  means   story ; 

tale  o!   the    "  Gesta  Romanorum"  (s.  L  and  this  is  the  earliest  use  of  the  word  in 

1488,  fol.).    It  is,  however,  much  older  than  this  sense  that  I  know  of.    Maestria^  like 

that  coUection.     (Douce,  Illustrations  of  our  old  English  Maisterie,  means  art  or 

Shakspeare,  London,  1807,  8vo,  Vol.  II.  p.  skill,  as  in  Chaucer,  being  the  word  after- 

136 ;  and  Swan's  translation  of  the  Gesta,  wards  corrupted  into  Mystery. 
London,  1824, 12mo,  Vol.  II.  pp.  164-496.)       »  st  Mary  of  Egypt  was  a  saint  of  great 

Two  words  in  the  (Hriginal  Spanish  of  tl\e  repute  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  had  her 
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The  last  of  the  three  poems  is  in  the  same  irregular 
measure  and  manner.  It  is  called  ''  The  Adoration  of 
the  Three  Holy  Kings/'  and  begins  with  the  old  j>f^  Three 
tradition  about  the  wise  men  that  came  from  the  ^°^y  ^^k"* 
East ;  but  its  chief  subject  is  an  arrest  of  the  Holy  Family, 
during  their  flight  to  Egypt,  by  robbers,  the  child  of  one 
of  whom  is  cured  of  a  hideous  leprosy  by  being  bathed  in^ 
water  previously  used  for  bathing  the  Saviour ;  this  same 
child  afterwards  turning  out  to  be  the  penitent  thief  of  the 
crucifixion.  It  is  a  rhymed  legend  of  only  two  hundred 
and  fifty  lines,  and  belongs  to  the  large  class  of  such  com* 
positions  that  were  long  popular  in  Western  Europe.^ 

Thus  far,  the  poetry  of  the  first  century  of  Spanish  lit- 
erature, like  the  earliest  poetry  of  other  modem  countries,r 
is  anonymous ;  for  authorship  was  a  distinction  rarely 
coveted  or  thought  of  by  those  who  composed  in  any  of 
the  dialects  then  forming  throughout  Europe,  among  the 
common  people.  It  is  even  impossible  to  tell  from  what 
part  of  the  Christian  conquests  in  Spain  the  poems  of 
which  we  have  spoken  have  come  to  us.  We  may  infer, 
indeed,  from  their  language  and  tone,  that  the  Poem  of 
the  Cid  belongs  to  the  border  country  of  the  Moorish  war 
in  the  direction  of  Catalonia  and  Valencia,  and  that  the 
earliest  ballads,  of  which  we  shall  speak  hereafter,  came 
originally  from  the  midst  of  the  contest,  with  whose  very 
spirit  they  are  often  imbued.  In  the  same  way,  too,  we 
may  be  persuaded  that  the  poems  of  a  more  religious  tem- 
per were  produced  in  the  quieter  kingdoms  of  the  North, 

adventores  written  by  Pedro  de  Bibade-  to  be  repeated.    (Bayle,  Dictionaire  His* 

neyra,  in  1609,  and  Biogo  Yas  CarriUo,  i{i  torique  et  Critique,  Amsterdam,  1740,  fol., 

1673.    They  were  also  faUy  given  in  the  Tom.  III.  pp.  334-336.) 
**  Flos  Sanctorum "  of  the  former,  and,  in  a       ^  Both  ot  the  last  poems  in  ttiis  MS. 

more  attractive  form,  by  Bartol<Hn^  Cay-  were  first   printed    by  the   distinguished 

raeco  de  Figueroa,  at  the  end  of  his  "  Tern-  statesman  and   scholar,  Uie  Marques  de 

plo  Militante"  (YathidoUd,  1602,  12mo),  Pidal,  in  the  Bevista  de  Madrid,  1841,  and, 

where  thi^  fill  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  as  it  would  seem,  firom  bad  copies.    At 

flowing  octave  stansas,  and  by  Montalvan,  least,  they  contain  many  more  inaccuracies 

in  the  drama  of  "Lar  Gitana  de  Menfis.*'  of  spelling,  versiflcaUon,  and  style,  than 

She  has,  too,  a  chuxoh  dedicated  to  her  at  the  first,  and  appear  to  be  of  a  later  age } 

Bome,  on  the  bank  of  the  Tiber,  made  out  for  I  do  not  think  the  Fr^ich  Fabliaux, 

of  the  graceful  ruins  of  the  temple  of  For-  whioh  they  imitate,  were  known  in  Spaia 

tona  Yirilis.  Bat  her  history  has  often  heax  till  aftw  the  period  commonly  assigned  Uf 

sqJecCed  as  apocryphal,  or  at  least  as  unfit  the  ApoUouius. 
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where  monasteries  had  been  founded,  and  Christianity  had 
already  struck  its  roots  deep  into  the  soil  of  the  national 
character.  Still,  we  have  no  evidence  to  show  where 
any  one  of  the  poems  we  have  thus  far  noticed  was 
written. 

But,  as  we  advance,  this  state  of  things  is  changed. 
The  next  poetry  we  meet  is  by  a  known  author,  and 
GoMaiode  comos  from  a  known  locality.  It  was  written 
Beroec.  \yj  Gonzslo,  a  socular  priest  who  belonged  to  the 
monastery  of  San  Millan  or  Saint  Emilianus,  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Oalahorra,  far  within  the  borders  of  the  Moorish 
war,  and  who  is  commonly  called  Berceo,  from  the  place 
of  his  birth.  Of  the  poet  himself  we  know  little,  except 
that  he  flourished  from  1220  to  1246,  and  that,  as  he  once 
speaks  of  suffering  from  the  weariness  of  old  age,^  he 
probal^ly  died  after  1260,  in  the  reign  of  Alfonso  the 
Wise." 

His  works  amount  to  above  thirteen  thousand  lines,  and 
fill  an  octavo  volume.^  They  are  all  on  religijous  subjects, 
and  consist  of  rhymed  Lives  of  San  Domingo  de  Silos, 
Santa  Oria,  and  San  Millan ;  poems  on  the  Mass,  the  Mar^ 
tyrdom  of  San  Lorenzo,  the  Merits  of  the  Madonna,  the 
Signs  that  are  to  precede  the  Last  Judgment,  and  the 
Mourning  of  the  Madonna  at  the  Gross,  with  a  few  Hymns, 
and  especisdly  a  poem  of  more  than  three  thousand  six 
hundred  lines  on  the  Miracles  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  With 
one  inconsiderable  exception,  the  whole  of  this  formidable 
mass  of  verse  is  divided  into  stanzas  of  four  lines  each, 
like  those  in  the  poem  of  Apollonius  of  Tyre  ;  and  though 
in  the  language  there  is  a  perceptible  advance  since  the 
days  when  the  Poem  of  the  Cid  was  written,  still  the 
.power  and  movement  of  that'  remarkable  legend  are  en- 
tirely wanting  in  the  verses  of  the  careful  ecclesiastic.** 

» It  is  in  Sta.  Oria,  st  2.  on  the  subject  of  Beroeo  in  the  "  Examen 

n«i^^  *-  »i  — «.-  .».«.<>.  -«  ..  ..««.^»        Critioo  del  Tome  Prlmero  de  el  Anti-Quix- 
Quiero  en  mi  vegez,  maguer  lo  ya  cansado,  ««    i.        v 

De  eata  santo  Virgen  romanzar  an  dictado.  <*«     (Madrid,  180«,  12nK),  pp.  22  et  seq.), 

an  anonymous  pamphlet,  written,  I  believe, 

w  Sanches,  Poesias  Anteriores,  Tom.  II.  by  PeUioer,  the  editor  of  Don  Quixote, 
p.  iy. ;  Tom.  III.  pp.  xliT.-lyL    As  Berceo  ^  The  second  volume  of  Sanches's  Foe- 
was  ordained  Deacon  in  1221,  he  must  have  8ias  Anteriores. 

been  hem  as  early  as  1193,  since  deacon's  ss  The  metrical  form  adopted  by  Beroeoi 

otden  were  not  taken  before  the  age  of  which  Lorenso  de  Segura,  in  the  same  oeo- 

tweuty-thiee.    See  some  curious  remarks  tury,  calls  the  quadenut  via^  and  which  i8| 
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*'  The  Life  of  San  Domingo  de  Silos,"  with  which  his 
volume  opens,  begins,  like  a  homily,  with  these  words : 
*'  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  who  made  all  things,  and  of 


in  fact,  that  of  the  poem  of  Apollonius, 
Bhoald  be  iiarticalarly  noticed,  because  it 
eontinued  to  be  a  fikTorite  one  in  Spain  for 
above  two  centuries.  The  following  stanzas, 
which  are  among  t^e  best  in  Berceo,  may 
eerre  as  a  favorable  specimen  of  its  char- 
acter. They  are  firom  the  **  Signs  ot  the 
Judgment,**  Sanches,  Tom.  U.  p.  274. 

Sail  sera  el  nno    de  los  tlgnoi  dabdadoi  i 
SuUra  a  kt  nabes   el  mar  muohoi  eatadot, 
M*M  alto  que  las  ■ierras   8  mas  que  los  coUadoS) 
Tanto  que  en  sequero   flncaran  los  peseodos. 


Xmm  aves  esso  mesmo   menudas  S  granadas 
Andanm  dando  gritos    todas  mal  espantadaa ; 
Assi  faran  las  bestias'  por  dotnar  d  domadaa« 
Non  podmn  i  la  noche   tomar  a  sul  posadas. 

Aad  this  ahaU  be  one  of  the  signs  that  All 
with  doubts  and  fright  t 

The  sea  its  wares  shall  gather  up,  and  lift 
them,  in  its  might, 

T7p  to  the  clouds,  and  far  above  the  dark  sier- 
ra's height, 

licaving  the  fishes  on  diy  land,  a  strange  and 
fearful  sight. 

The  birds  besides  that  fill  the  air,   the  birds 

both  small  and  great, 
Shall  screaming  fly  and  wheel  about,    seared 

by  their  coming  flite  i 
And  quadrupeds,  both  those  we  tame,    and 

those  in  untamed  state. 
Shall  wander  round,  nor  shelter  find    where 

aafb  they  wonned  of  late. 

There  was,  no  doubt,  difficulty  In  such  a 
protracted  system  of  rhyme,  but  not  much ; 
and  when  rhyme  first  appeared  in  the 
modem  languages,  an  excess  ot  it  was  the 
natural  consequence  of  its  novelty.  In 
laige  portions  of  the  Proven^  poetry, 
its  abundance  is  quite  ridiculous;  as  in 
the  ^*  Croisade  centre  les  H^r^tlques  Albi- 
geois,** — a  remarkable  poem,  dating  from 
1210,  exceUently  edited  by  M.  G.  Vauriel 
(Paris,  1837, 4to),  —  in  which  stansas  occur 
where  the  same  rhyme  is  repeated  above  a 
hundred  times.  When  and  where  this 
quaternion  rhyme,  as  it  is  used  by  Berceo, 
was  first  introduced,  cannot  be  determined ; 
but  it  seems  to  have  been  very  early  em- 
ployed in  poems  that  were  to  be  publicly  re- 
cited. Qf.  Wolf,  Ueber  die  Lais,  Wien.  1841, 
8vo,  p.  257.)  The  oldest  example  I  know 
<rf  it  in  a  modem  dialect  dates  flitun  about 
1100,  and  is  found  in  the  curious  MS.  of 
Poetey  of  the  Waldenses  (F.  Dies,  Trouba- 


dours, Zwickau,  1826,  8vo,  p.  230)  used  by 
Baynouard  *, — the  instance  to  which  I  refer 
being  "Lo  novel  Confort"  (Po^siea  des 
Troubadours,  Paris,  1817,  8vo,  Tom.  II.  p. 
Ill),  which  begins : 

Aquett  norel  conlbrt  de  vtrtuos  lavor 
Mando,  vos  seriTent  en  earita  et  en  amor  i 
Prego  vos  carament  per  I'amor  del  segnor, 
Abaudona  lo  segle,  serve  a  Sio  cum  temor. 

In  Spain,  whither  It  no  doubt  came  fh)m 
Provence,  its  history  is  simply, —  that  it  oc- 
curs in  the  poem  of  Apollonius ;  that  it  get^ 
its  first  known  date  in  Berceo  about  1230  *, 
and  that  it  continued  in  use  tiU  the  end  of 
the  fourteenth  century. 

The  thirteen  thousand  verses  of  Beroeo's 
poetry,  including  even  the  Hymns,  are, 
with  the  exception  of  about  twenty  lines  of 
the  ^  Duelo  de  la  Yirgen,**  in  this  measure. 
These  twenty  lines  constitute  a  soog  (tf  the 
Jews  who  watched  the  sepulchre  after  the 
crucifixion,  and,  like  the  parts  of  the  de- 
mons in  the  old  Mysteries,  are  intended  to 
be  droll,  but  are,  in  fiict,  as  Berceo  himself 
says  of  them,  more  truly  than  pertiape  he 
was  aware,  **  not  worth  three  flga.**  Th^ 
are,  however,  of  some  oonsequenoe,  as  per^ 
h^M  the  earliest  specimen  of  Spaidsh  lyri- 
cal poetry  that  has  come  down  to  us  with  a 
date.    Th^  b^in  thus  t 

Yelat,  aUama  de  los  Judioit 

Eya  veUur  I 
Qne  no  ros  fnrten  el  4jo  delMos, 

Eya  vdar  I 
Car  fbrtarvoslo  querran, 

Eya  velar  I 
Andre  S  Fledro  et  Johan, 

l^avelarl 

Duelo,  178-0. 

Wateb,  eongregation  of  the  Jew, 

Up  and  w&tch  I 
Lest  they  should  steal  God's  son  firom  yon,    ■ 

Up  and  watch  I 
For  they  will  seek  to  steal  the  son. 

Up  and  wateh  I 
His  followers,  Andrew,  and  Peter,  and  John, 

Up  aad  watch  I 

Sanches  considers  it  a  ViHandco^  to  be 
sung  like  a  litany  (Tom.  IT.  p.  ix.) ;  and 
Martina'  de  la  Rosa  treats  it  much  In  the 
same  way.  (Obras,  Paris,  1827, 12mo,  Tom. 
I.  p.  161.) 

In  general,  the  versification  of  Berceo  is 
regular, — sometimes  It  is  harmonious  j  and 
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our  Lord  Jeens  Christ,  son  of  the  glorious  Virgin,  and  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  who  is  equal  with  them,  I  intend  to  tell 
a  story  of  a  holy  confessor.  I  intend  to  tell  a  story  in  the 
plain  Romance,  in  which  the  common  man  is  wont  to  talk 
with  his  neighbor ;  for  I  am  not  so  learned  as  to  use 
the  other  Latin.  It  will  be  well  worth,  as  I  think,  a  cup 
of  good  wine."  *  Of  course,  there  is  no  poetry  in  thoughts 
like  these  ;  and  much  of  what  Berceo  has  left  us  does  not 
rise  higher. 

Occasionally,  however,  we  find  better  things.  In  some 
portions  of  his  work  there  is  a  simple-hearted  piety  that 
is  very  attractive,  and  in  some  a  story-telling  spirit  that 
*is  occasionally  striking.  The  best  passages  are  to  be 
found  in  his  long  poem  on  the  "  Miracles  of  the  Virgin," 
which  consists  of  a  series  of  twenty-five  tales  of  her  inter- 
vention in  human  aflFairs,  composed  evidently  for  the  pur- 
pose of  increasing  the  spirit  of  devotion  in  the  worship 
particularly  paid  to  her.  The  opening  or  induction  to 
these  tales  contains  the  most  poetical  passage  in  Berceo's 
works  ;  and  in  the  following  version  the  measure  and  sys- 

though  he  now  and  then  indnlges  htmself  ¥ainilia  de  Iob  Oirones,  1677,  ff.  4  b.  and 

in   imperfect  rhymes,   that  may  be  the  73  a.    Salosar  de  MendoQa,  Origen  de  las 

beginning  of  the  national  aaonantes  (San-  Dlgnidades  seglares,  1618,  lib.  I.  c.  6  and 

ches,  Tom.  II.  p.  zr.X  still  the  license  he  9.    Navarrete,  Coleccion  de  Viages,  Tom. 

takes  is  much  less  than  might  be  antici-  II.  1826,  p.  9.)     But  it  gradually  lost 

pated.     Indeed,   Sanches   represents   the  much  of  its  meaning,  and  soon  after  1600 

harmony  and  finish  of  his  versiflcation  as  Salazar  says  it  was  conferred  on  anybody 

quite  Burprising,  and  uses  stronger  Ian-  that  wanted  it,-— a   quantoe  le  quieren. 

guage  in  rdation  to  it  than  seons  justifll-  Later  it  was  mtumed^  without  authority, 

able,   considering   some  of  the  ftu;ts  he  even  more  than  the  title  of  Esquire  is  with 

admits.    (Tom.  II.  p.  xi.)  us.  A  x>oem,ridicuUDg  its  abuse,  was  written 

^  San  Domingo  de  Silos,  st.  1  and  2.    The  as  long  ago  as  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 

Saviour,  according  to  the  fiuhion  of  the  age,  century,  in  which  we  are  told  that,  since  the 

is  called,  in.y.  2,  Don  Jesu  Ghristo,  —  the  apple-women  give  and  take  Senor  and  Don 

word  then  being  synonymous  with  Dom-  by  baskets-full,  these  titles  have  lost  all 

inns.    Bee  a  curious  note  on  its  use,  in  Don  meanfaig : 

Quixote,  ed^lemendn,  Madrid,  1836, 4to,  p^^^,  A^  Senary  Don 

Tom.  V.  p.  408.  jjg  lo  miaroo  que  dar  nsda, 

Don  was,  originally,  and  for  a  long  time,  Pact  se  lo  toman  y  toman 

it  is  said,  given  as  of  right  to  nothing  less  ^**  Fniteras  a  Canaatai. 

than   saints,  the   royal   fiunily,  and   the  (El  Jomalero  jwr  Sylvestre  Camperino 

Rico8  Omet ;  —  a  rank  nearly  or  quite  que  no  tiene  Don  si  no  es  prestado,  Madrid, 

equal  to  that  of  Grandees  In  modern  times.  1769,  4to,  pp.  8.) 

When  it  was  conferred,  it  was  done  by  Nowadays  everybody  receives  it  Tour 
especial  patent,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  taUor  is  addressed  Senor  Don  Luis  X., 
case  of  Columbus ;  for  it  was  not  hnplied  Sastre.  Minutoli,  altes  und  neues  aus  Span- 
by  the  fact  of  having  another  title.  (Oudiel  ien,  1864,  Svo,  Tom.  II.  p.  127. 
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tern  of  rhyme  in  the  original  have  been  preserved;  so  as  to 
give  something  of  its  air  and  manner : 

.  My.  friends,  and  faithful  yassals   of  Almighty  God  above. 

If  ye  listen  to  my  words    in  a  spirit  to  improve, 

A  tale  ye  shall  hear    of  piety  and  love, 
'  Which  afterwards  yourselyes    shall  heartily  approve. 

I,  a  master  in  Divinity,    Gonzalve  Berceo  hight. 
Once  wandering  as  a  Pilgrim,    found  a  meadow  richly  dight. 
Green  and  peopled  fuU  of  flowers,    of  flowers  &ir  and  bright, 
A  place  where  a  weary  man    would  rest  him  with  delight 

And  the  flowers  I  beheld    all  looked  and  smelt  so  sweet. 
That  the  senses  and  the  soul    they  seemed  alike  to  greet ; 
While  on  every  side  ran  fountains    through  all  this  glad  retreat. 
Which  in  winter  kindly  warmth  supplied,    yet  tempered  summer^s  heal 

And  of  rich  and  goodly  trees    there  grew  a  boundless  maze, 
Granada's  apples  bright,    and  figs  of  golden  rays. 
And  many  other  fruits,    beyond  my  skill  to  praise  ; 
But  none  that  turneth  sour,    and  none  that  e'er  decays. 

The  freshness  of  that  meadow,    the  sweetness  of  its  flowers. 
The  dewy  shadows  of  the  trees,    that  teU  like  cooling  showers. 
Renewed  within  my  frame    its.  worn  and  wasted  powers  ; 
I  deem  the  very  odors  would    have  nourished  me  for  houxs.^ 

This  induction,  which  is  continued  through  forty  stanzas 
more,  of  unequal  merit,  is  little  connected  with  the  stories 
that  follow ;  the  stories,  again,  are  not  at  all  connected 
among  themselves  ;  and  the  whole  ends  abruptly  with  a 
few  lines  of  homage  to  the  Madonna.  It  is,  therefore, 
inartificial  in  its  structure  throughout.  But  in  the  narra- 
tive parts  there  is  often  naturalness  and  spirit,  and  some- 
times, though  rarely,  poetry.  The  tales  themselves  belong 
to  the  religious  fictions  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  were  no 

30  Amigof  d  TMsIlos  de    Dios  omnipotent,  Avie  hy  grand  abondo    de  buenai  artMledag, 

8i  TO0  me  eseachaaedea  por  Tuestro  consiment,  Milgranoa  i  flgueraa,    peroa  I  mazanedas, 

QuerriaTos  contar  un    buen  aveniment :  E  mnchaa  otraa  fioictaa   de  divenaa  monedat } 

TenCdeslo  en  cabo  por   bueno  verament.  Maa  non  avIe  ningunaa    podridaa  nin  acedas. 

To  Maeatro  Gonzalvo  de    Berceo  nomnado  La  verduia  del  prado,   la  olor  de  ka  florea, 

lendo  en  Romeria   caeci  en  un  prado,  Laa  aombras  de  loa  arborea   de  tempradoa  a»- 
Verde  i  bien  aenddo,    de  florea  bien  poblado,  borea 

Logar  eobdieiadirero   pora  ome  oanaado.  Befreacaronm^todo    i  perdl  loa  audorea  t 

_  .        ,        ^  ,     ,     -        VI       11     »-^  iPodrie  verir  el  ome    con  aquelloa  olorea. 

-Daban  olor  BObclo   laa  florea  bien  ollentea,  Sanchez,  Tom.  IL  p.  288. 

Befreaeaban  en  ome   laa  caraa  e  laa  mientea, 
Manaban  eada  oanto   ftientea  claraa  corrientea, 
Eb  Terano  Men  ftiaa,   en  yviemo  oalientei. 

8* 
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doubt  intended  to  excite  devout  feelings  in  those  to  whom 
they  were  addressed;  but,  like  the  old  MysterieS;  and 
much  else  that  passed  under  the  name  of  religion  at  the 
same  period,  they  often  betray  a  very  doubtful  mo- 
rality.'^ 

*'  The  Miracles  of  the  Virgin  "  is  not  only  the  longest, 
but  the  most  curious,  of  the  poems  of  Berceo.  The  rest, 
however,  should  not  be  entirely  neglected.  The  poem  on 
the  "  Signs  which  shall  precede  the  Judgment "  is  often 
solemn,  and  once  or  twice  rises  to  poetry ;  the  story  of 
Maria  de  Cisneros,  in  the  "  Life  of  San  Domingo,"  is  well 
told,  and  so  is  that  of  the  wild  appearance  in  the  heavens 
of  Saint  James  and  Saint  Millan  fighting  for  the  Chris- 
tians at  the  battle  of  Simancas,  much  as  it  is  found  in  the 
"  General  Chronicle  of  Spain."  But  perhaps  nothing  is 
more  characteristic  of  the  author  or  of  his  age  than  the 
spirit  of  childlike  simplicity  and  religious  tenderness  that 
breathes  through  several  parts  of  the  "  Mourning  of  the 
Madonna  at  the  Cross,"  —  a  spirit  of  gentle,  faithful, 
credulous  devotion,  with  which  the  Spanish  people  in 
their  wars  against  the  Moors  were  as  naturally  marked 
as  they  were  with  the  ignorance  that  belonged  to  the 
Christian  world  generally  in  those  dark  and  troubled 
times.** 

n  A  good  aocount  of  thlB  part  of  Bereeo^s  Jntn  quem  dirt  por  flic  aqui  plont  eonmigo; 

works,  though  I  think  somewhat  too  severe,  Kn«8ote  quem  condones   erto  que  io  te  digo. 
Is  to  be  found  In  Dr.  Dunham's  «  History  of  8t  78, 7». 

Spain  and  Portugal  **  (London,  1832, 18mo,       "^  ^eAd  ^^"^  stanras  with  a  fading  akin 

Tom.  IV.  pp.  216-229),  a  work  of  merit,  *»  that  with  which  I  should  look  at  a  pio- 

the  early  part  of  which,  as  In  the  case  of  *«"  on  the  same  subject  by  Perugino.  They 

Berceo,  r^ts  more  frequently  than  might  ™»y  *>«  translated  thus : 

be  expected  on  original  authoritieB.  Excel-  My  ion,  In  thee  and  me  lift  itUl  ww  lUt  as 
lent   translations  will   be  found  in  Prof.  one; 

Longfellow's  Introductory  Essay  to  his  ver-  I  loved  thee  much,  apd  tfaoo  lovedrt  me  in 
sion  of  the  Coplas  de  Manrique,  Boston,  perfectness,  my  eon  i 

1833, 12mo,  pp.  6  and  10.  Hy  fkith  in  thee  wa.  raie,    and  I  thy  fidth  had 

«For  example,  when  the  Madonna  is    And  d"^  thy  large  and  paying  love   Ibigetme 
represented  as  lookii^  at  the  cross,  and  now,  my  ion  ? 

addressing  her  expiring  Son:  „  '     ^         ^     v»»u  i    t*v 

Hy  ion,  fbrs«t  me  not|    bnt  take  my  loul  with 

Filo,  riempre  oviemoi    Io  8  tu  una  vida ,  ^^  elllthVoldi  but  one  heart   that  kindred  Is 

Io  ft  ti  qulii  mucho,    %  fhi  de  ti  queiida  %  ^^j^  mine  — 

loiempretecrey.    «  ftai  de  ti  creid* ;  John,  whom  thou  gavert  to  be  my  child,     who 


Latupiedadlaiga   ahora  me  oblida  f  hew  with  me  doth  pine  i 

Ilto,  non  me  oblidei   d  lievame  contigo, 
Nonmefincaeniieglo  mas  de  un  buen  amigoi 


_..  vii J       * ,.  Ai  1  pwy  **»««•  **»«"•  *"*  to  ™y  P"y«r   thou  gra- 

Fuo,  non  me  oblidei   d  bevame  contigo,  *^     douily  incline. 
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I  cannot  pass  farther  withont  offering  lovers  of  Spanish  literature  would  gladly 

the  tribute  of  my  homage  to  two  persons  see  completed.     It  was,  however,  attacked 

who  have  done  more  than  any  others  in  tlie  in  a  paper  published  at  Bayonne  j  but  it 

nineteentii  century  to  make  Spanish  litera-  was  defended  suooessftiUy  in  a  tract  entitled 

tare  known,  and  to  obtain  for  it  the  honors  **  Cuatro  Palmetasos  bien  plantados  por  el 

to  which  it  is  entitled  beyond  the  limita  of  Domine  Lucas  a  los  Oaseteitw  de  Bayona,** 

the  country  that  gave  it  bhrth.  ec.  (Cadiz,   1830,  4to,  pp.  28),  written  by 

The  first  of  them,  and  one  whose  name  I  Bart.  Joa^  Gallardo.  Puigblanch  Opus- 
have  already  dted,  is  JPriedrich  Bouterwek,  culos  Gramatico-Satiiicos.  Londres  [1882], 
who  was  bom  at  Oker,  in.  the  kingdom  of  12mo,  Tom.  I.  p.  IzvL;  —  a  whimsical  coi- 
Hanover,  in  1766,  and  passed  nearly  all  the  lection  of  odds  and  ends  of  politics  and 
more  active  portion  of  his  life  at  Qdttingen,  learning. 

where  he  died  in  1828,  widely  respected  as  Since  the  time  of  Bouterwek,  no  Ibreigner 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  profiassors  of  has  done  more  to  promote  a  knowledge  of 
that  long  favored  university.  A  project  for  Spanish  literature  than  M.  Simonde  de  Sia- 
preparing  by  the  most  competent  hands  a  mondi,  who  was  bom  at  Geneva,  In  1773, 
ftdl  history  of  the  arte  and  sciences  from  and  died  there  in  1842,  honored  and  loved 
the  period  of  their  revival  in  modem  £u-  by  all  who  knew  his  wise  and  generous 
rope  was  first  suggested  at  Gdttingen  by  spirit,  as  it  exhibited  itself  either  in  his  per-  , 
another  of  its  well-known  pnrfessors,  John  sonal  intercourse,  or  in  his  great  works  on 
Gotlftied  Eichhom,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  the  history  of  Franoe  and  Italy,  —  two 
eighteenth  century.  But,  though  that  re-  countries  to  which,  by  a  line  of  tim»4ion- 
markable  scholar  published,  in  1796-9,  two  ored  ancestors,  he  seemed  almost  equally  to 
vtriumes  of  a  learned  Introduction*  to  the  belong.  In  1811  he  delivered  in  his  native 
whole  work  which  he  had  projected,  he  city  a  course  of  brilliant  lectures  on  the 
went  no  ftirther,  and  most  of  his  coftdjutors  literature  of  the  South  of  Europe,  and,  in 
stopped  when  he  did,  <»:  soon  afterwards.  1818,  published  them  at  Parik  They  in- 
The  portion  of  it  assigned  to  Bouterwek,  volved  an  account  of  the  Provencal  and  the 
however,  which  was  the  entire  history  of  Portuguese,  as  well  as  of  the  Italian  and 
elegant  literature  in  modem  thnes,  was  the  Spanish  }  but  inwhatever  relates  to  the 
happily  achieved  by  him  between  1801  and  Spanish  Sismondi  was  even  less  well  pro- 
1819,  in  twelve  volumes,  octavo.  Of  this  vided  with  tiie  original  authors  than  Bou- 
division  **  The  History  of  Spanish  Litera-  terwek  had  beeh,  and  was,  in  consequence, 
ture  **  fills  the  third  volume,  and  was  pub-  under  obligations  to  his  predecessor,  which, 
lished  in  1804 ',  —  a  work  remarkable  for  ite  while  he  takes  no  pains  to  conceal  them, 
general  philosophical  views,  and  by  tar  the  diminish  the  author!^  of  a  work  that  will 
best  extant  on  the  subject  it  discusses ;  but  yet  always  be  read  for  the  beauty  of  Ito 
imperfect  in  many  particulars,  because  its  .style*  ^oA  the  richness  and  wisdom  of  its 
author  was  unable  to  procure  a  large  num-  reflections.  The  entire  series  of  these  lec- 
ber  of  Spanish  books  needful  for  his  task,  tures  was  translated  into  German  by  L. 
and  because  he  knew  many  considerable  Hain,  in  1815,  and  into  English  with  notes, 
Spanish  authors  only  by  insufficient  ex-  by  T.  Roscoe,  in  1823.  The  part  relating  to 
tracts.  In  1812  a  translation  of  it  into  Spanish  literature  was  published  in  Span- 
French  was  printed,  in  two  volumes,  by  ish,  with  occasional  alterations  and  addi- 
Hadame  Streck,  with  a  judicious  preface  by  tions,  by  Jos^  Lorenao  Figueroa  and  Jos^. 
the  venerable  M.  Stapfer.  In  1823  it  came  Amador  de  Ice  Bios,  at  Seville,  in  two  vols, 
out,  together  with  ite  author's  brief  "  Hi»-  8vp,  1841-2,  —  the  notes  relating  to  Anda- 
tory  of  Portuguese  Literature,"  in  m  Eng-  luslan  authors  being  particnUurly  valuable. 
Ush  translation  made  with  taste  and  skill  None  but  those  who  have  gone  over  the 
by  Miss  Thomasina  Boss  j  and,  in  1829,  a  whole  ground  occupied  by  Spanish  litera* 
Spanish  version  of  the  first  and  smallest  ture  can  know  how  great  are  the  merito  <rf 
part  of  it,  wiUi  important  notes,  sufficient  scholars  like  Bouterwek  and  Sinnondi,— > 
with  the  text  to  fill  a  volume  in  octevo,  was  acute,  philosophical,  and  thoughtful,  -^ 
prepared  by  two  excellent  Spanish  scholars,  who,  with  an  apparatus  of  authors  so  in- 
Jos6  Gomes  de  la  Gorthia,  and  Nicol&s  complete,  have  yet  done  so  much  for  the 
Hugalde  y  Mollinedo,  —  a  work  which  all  illustration  of  thehr  subject. 
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ALFONSO  THE  WISE.  —  HIS  LIFE.  —  HIS  LBTTES  TO  FBRXZ  DS  OUZM AK.  — 

HIS  CInTIGAS  in  the  GALICIAN. ORIGIN  OF  THAT  DIALECT  AND  OF 

THE  PORTUGUESE.  —  HIS  TESORO.  —  HIS   PROSE. LAW  CONCERNING 

THE  CASTILIAN. HIS  CONQUISTA   DB  ULTRAMAR. OLD  FUEROS. 

THE  FUERO  JUZGO.  —  THE  SETSNARIO. TBS  ESFEJO. — THE  FUERO 

REAL.  —  THE   SIETE  PARTIDAS  AND   THEIR  MERITS.  —  CHARACTER  OF 
ALFONSO. 

The  second  known  author  in  Castilian  literature  bears  a 
name  much  more  distinguished  than  the  first.  It  is  Alfonso 
the  Tenth,  who,  firom  his  great  advancement  in  various 
braiTcheB  of  human  knowledge,  has  been  called  Alfonso 
the  Wise,  or  the  Learned.  He  was  the  son  of  Ferdinand 
the  Third,  a  saint  in  the  Roman  calendar,  who,  uniting 
anew  the  crowns  of  Castile  and  Leon,  and  enlarging  the 
limits  of  his  power  by  important  conquests  from  the 
Moors,  settled  more  firmly  than  they  had  before  been  set- 
tled the  foundations  of  a  Christian  empire  in  the  Penin- 
sula.* 

Alfonso  was  bom  in  1221,  and  ascended  the  throne  in 
1262.  He  was  a  poet,  much  connected  with  the  Pro- 
yen9al  Troubadours  of  his  time,^  and  was  besides  so  greatly 

1  Mariana,  Hist,  Lib.  Xn.  e.  15,  ad.  flu.  fhen  Idndled   fhe   flames  ;  —  an   act   of 

Ferdinand  was  canonised  by  Clement  YII.  devotion  recorded  by  Uariana,  as  tf  to  do 

in  1672,  and  the  magnifleent  festiyal  tiiat  him  honor  (Idb.  XII.  c.  xi.),  and  glori- 

followed  —  the  most  magnificent  and  gor^  fled  in  poetry  by  Calderon  (Anto  del  Santo 

geoos  that  Serille  ever  saw — is  recorded  Bey,  Parte  I.),  and  in  a  fresco  by  Lucas  de 

at  length  in  a  folio  volome,  with  numerous  Yaldes,  on  the  walls  of  the  church  of  St. 

plates,  published  the  same  year  by  Fer-  Paul,  at  Seville.  (Cean  Bermudez,  Diccion- 

oando  de  la  Torre  Farfan,  which,  notwith-  ario,  1800,  Tom.  Y.  p.  106.)    It  is  but  just 

standing  the  Gongorism  of  its  style,  is  a  to  add  that  this  early  spirit  of  intolenince 

book  to  be  read  for  the  history  of  Spanish  is  not  due  to  the  Inquisition,  which  was  not 

art.    The  remains  of  St.  Ferdinand  const!-  known  in  Spain  till  two  centuries  after  Fer- 

tate  the  peculiar  clahn  of  the  Cathedral  of  dinand's  death  (see  post  Chap.  XXIY .) ; 

Seville  to  the  worship  of  the  devout ;  but  it  but  that  this  spirit  rather  itself  gave  birth 

may  not  be  amiss  to  remember  that  this  is  to  the  Inquisition,  as  its  natural  result  and 

the  king  who,  to  show  his  religious  leal,  exponent. 

oanriedfWith  his  own  royal  hands,  wood  for  '  Dies,  Poesie  der  Troubadours,  pp.  75, 

traning  a  poor  Alblgensian  heretic,  and  226,  227,  331-360.    A  long  poem  on  tho 

(82) 
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skilled  in  geometry,  astronomy,  and  the  occult  sciences 
then  so  much  valued,  that  his  reputation  was  early  spread 
throughout  Europe,  on  account  of  his  general  Alfonso  the 
science.  But,  as  Mariana  quaintly  says  of  him,  ^*^ 
"  He  was  more  fit  for  letters  than  for  the  government 
of  his  subjects  ;  he  studied  the  heavens,  and  watched  the 
stars,  but  forgot  the  earth,  and  lost  his  kingdom."* 

His  character  is  still  an  interesting  one.  He  appears 
to  have  had  more  political,  philosophical,  and  elegant 
learning,  than  any  other  man  of  his  time ;  to  have  reasoned 
more  wisely  in  matters  of  legislation,  and  to  have  made 
further  advances  in  some  of' the  exact  sciences  ;  —  accom- 
plishments that  he  seems  to  have  resorted  to  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  for  consolation  amidst  unsuccessM  wars 
with  foreign  enemies  and  a  rebellious  son.  The  following 
letter  from  him  to  one  of  the  Guzmans,  who  was  then  in 
great  favor  at  the  court  of  the  King  of  Fez,  shows  at  once 
how  low  the  fortunes  of  the  Christian  .monarch  were  sunk 
before  he  died,  and  with  how  much  simplicity  he  could 
speak  of  their  bitterness.  It  is  dated  in  1282,  and  is  a 
favorable  specimen  of  Castilian  prose  at  a  period  so  early 
in  the  history  of  the  language.* 

"  Cousin  Don  Alonzo  Perez  de  Guzman :  My  affliction 
is  great,  because  it  has  fallen  from  such  a  height  that 

influence  of  the  stars  was  addressed  to  AI-  tainly  tew  Spaniards,  and,  indeed,  few  per- 

fonso  by  Nat  de  Mens  (Raynouard,  Troub.,  sons  of  any  country,  regarded,  in  his  time, 

Tom.  v.  p.  200)  }  and  besides  the  curious  as  Worth  copying. 

poem  addressed  to  hun  by  Qiraud  Biquier  *  This  letter,  which  the  Spanish  Aoademy 

of  Narbonne,  in  1275,  given  by  Dies,  we  calls  "  inimitable,"  though  early  referred 

know  that  in  another  poem  ttiis  distin-  to,  is  not  known  byme  to  have  been  printed 

guished  Troubadour  mourned  the  king's  before  it  appeared  firom  an  inexact  copy  in 

death.  (Raynouard,  Tom.  Y.  p.  171.    Mil-  Pablo  de  Espinosa  (Hist,  de  Sevilla,  Se- 

lot,  Histoire  des  Troubadours,  Paris,  1774,  gunda  Parte,  Sevilla,  1630,  p.  37).    Several 

12mo,  Tom.  III.  pp.  329-374.)  old  ballads  have  been  made  out  of  it,  one 

s  Historia,  Lib.  XIII.  c.  20.    The  less  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  **  Canciouero 

favorable  side  of  Alfonso's   character  is  de  Romances,"  por  Lorenzo  de  Sepulveda 

given  by  the  cynical  Bayle,  Art  Castile.  (Sevilla,  1584,  ISmo,  f.  104).    The  letter  is 

In  the  Memorial  Historico,  published  by  found  in  the  preface  to  the  Academy's  edi- 

the  Spanish  Academy  of  History  (1851,  tion  of  the  Partidas,  and  is  explained  by  the 

Tom.  I.  pp.  267,  258),  are  two  receipts  accounts  in  Mariana  (Hist.,  Lib.  XIY.  c.  6), 

given  by  Allbnso  in  1270  for  many  MSS.  Conde  (Dominacion  de  los  Arabes,  Tom. 

borrowed  to  be  transcribed,  among  which  III.  p.  60),  and  Mondejar  (Memorias,  Lib. 

axe  Lucan,  Statius,  the  Eclogues  and  Geor-  YI.  c.  14).    The  original  is  said  to  be  in  the 

gics  of  Yirgil,  Ovid's   Epistles,    Cicero's  jMSsession  of  the  Duke  of  Medina-Sidouia. 

Somnium  Scipionis,  etc., — books  which  ce>  (Semanario  Pintoresco,  1845,  p.  303.) 
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it  will  be  seen  afar ;  and  as  it  has  fallen  on  me,  who  am  the 
fiiend  of  all  the  world,  so  in  all  the  world  will  men  know 
Letter  of  ^M^  ^7  misfortuno,  and  its  sharpness,  which  I 
Aifonao.  suffer  unjustlj  from  my  son,  assisted  by  my 
friends  and  by  my  prelates,  who,  instead  of  setting  peace 
between  us,  have  put  mischief,  not  under  secret  pretences 
or  covertly,  but  with  bold  openness.  And  thus  I  find  no 
protection  in  mine  own  land,  neither  defender  nor  cham- 
pion ;  and  yet  have  I  not  deserved  it  at  their  hands,  unless 
it  were  for  the  good  I  have  done  them.  And  now,  since 
in  mine  own  land  they  deceive,  who  should  have  served 
and  assisted  me,  needful  is  it  that  I  should  seek  abroad 
those  who  will  kindly  care  for  me  ;  and  since  they  of  Cas- 
tile have  been  false  to  me,  none  can  think  it  ill  that  I  ask 
help  among  those  of  Benamarin.'^  For  if  my  sons  are  mine 
enemies,  it  will  not  then  be  wrong  that  I  take  mine  ene- 
mies to  be  my  sons ;  enemies  according  to  the  law,  but 
not  of  free  choice.  And  such  is  the  good  king  Aben 
Jusaf ;  for  I  love  and  value  him  much,  and  be  will  not 
despise  me  or  fail  me  ;  for  we  are  at  truce.  I  know  also 
how  much  you  are  his,  and  how  much  he  loves  you,  and 
with  good  cause,  and  how  much  he  will  do  through  your 
good  counsel.  Therefore  look  not  at  the  things  past,  but 
at  the  things  present.  Consider  of  what  lineage  you  are 
come,  and  that  at  some  time  hereafter  I  may  do  you  good, 
and  if  I  do  it  not,  that  your  own  good  deed  shall  be  its 
own  good  reward.  Therefore,  my  cousin,  Alpnzo  Perez 
de  Ouzman,  do  so  much  for  me  with  my  lord  and  your 
friend,  that,  on  pledge  of  the  most  precious  crown  that  I 
have,  and  the  jewels  thereof,  he  should  lend  me  so  much 
as  he  may  hold  to  be  just.  And  if  you  can  obtain  his  aid, 
let  it  not  be  hindered  of  coming  quickly ;  but  rather  think 
how  the  good  friendship  that  may  come  to  me  from  your 
lord  will  be  through  your  hands.  And  so  may  God's 
friendship  be  with  you.  Done  in  Seville,  my  only  loyal 
city,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  my  reign,  and  in  the  first  of 
these  my  troubles.  Signed,         The  King.''  ® 

.  ft  A  race  of  Afirican  princes,  who  reigned    1651,  fol.,  c.  219.    Gayangos,  MohammedaQ 
In  Morocco,  and  sobjected  all  Western  Af-    Dynasties,  Vol.  II.  p.  326.) 
rlca.  ^Cr6nica  de  Alfonso  XI.,  Valladolid,       «  Alonso  Peres  de  Guzman,  of  the  great 
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The  Tinhappy  monarch  survived  the  date  of  this  striking 
letter  but  two  years,  and  died  in  1284.  At  one  period  of 
his  life,  his  consideration  throughout  Christendom  was  so 
great  that  he  was  elected  Emperor  of  Germany ;  but  this 
was  only  another  source  of  sorrow  to  him,  for  his  claims 
were  contested,  and  after  some  time  were  silently  set 
aside  by  the  election  of  Rodolph  of  Hapsburg,  upon  whose 
dynasty  the  glories  of  the  House  of  Austria  rested  so 
long.  The  life  of  Alfonso,  therefore,  was  on  the  whole 
unfortunate,  and  full  of  painful  vicissitudes,  that  might 
well  have  broken  the  spirit  of  most  men,  and  that  were 
certainly  not  without  an  effect  on  his/ 

So  much  the  more  remarkable  is  it  that  he  should  be 
distinguished  among  the  chief  founders  of  his  country's 
intellectual  fame, —  a  distinction  which  again  be-  .„ 

-  *^  Alfonso  as  a 

comes  more  extraordinary  when  we  recollect  that  man  of  let- 
he  enjoys  it  not  in  letters  alone,  or  in  a  single  de-  "' 
partment,  but  in  many  ;  since  he  is  to  be  remembered  alike 
for  the  great  advancement  which  Castilian  prose  compo- 
sition made  in  his  hands,  for  his  poetry,  for  his  astronom- 
ical tables,  which  all  the  progress  of  science  since  has  not 
deprived  of  their  value,  and  for  his  great  work  on  legis- 
lation, which  is  at  this  moment  an  authority  in  both  hem- 
ispheres.® 

lamfly  of  that  name,  the  person  to  whom  Ik  Prosi  :  1.  Cr6nica  General  de  Espana, 

this  remarkable  letter  is  addressed,  went  to   be  noticed  hereafter.   2.   A  UnlTersal 

over  to  AJHca,  in  1276,  with  many  knights,  History,  containing  an  abstract  of  the  His- 

to  senre  Aben  Jusaf  against  his  rebellious  tory  of  the  Jews.    8.  A  Translation  of  the 

Bul^ects,  stipulating  that  he  should  not  be  Bible.    4.    El  libro  del  Tesoro,  a  work  oa 

required  to  serve  against  Christians.  (Ortis  general  philosophy ;  but  Sarmiento,  in  a 

de  Zuniga,  Anales,  p.  118.)  MS.  which  I  possess,  says  tliat  this  is  a 

7  The  principal  life  of  Alfbnso  X.  is  that  translation  of  the  Tesoro  of  Brunette  Latiui, 

by  the  Marquis  of  Mondejar  (Madrid,  1777,  Dante's  master,  and  that  it  was  not  made 

fol.) ;   but  it  did  not  receive  its  author's  by  order  of  Alfonso ;  adding,  however,  that 

final  revision,  and  is  an  imperfect  work,  he  has  seen  a  book  entitled  "  Flores  de  Fil- 

(Prulogo  de  Cerda  y  Bioo  ;  and  Baena,  osof  ia,''  which  professes  to  have  been  com- 

H^os  de  Madrid,  Madrid,  1790,  4to,  Tom.  piled  by  this  king's  command,  and  may  be 

II.  pp.  304-312.)    For  the  part  of  Alfonso's  the  work  here  intended.    6.    The  T&bulas 

Ufe  devoted  to  letters,  ample  materials  are  Alfonsinas,  or  Astronomical  tables.  0.  Hi»- 

to  be  found  in  Castro  (Biblioteca  Espanola,  torxa  de  todo  el  Suceso  de  Ultramar,  to  be 

Tom.  II.  pp.  626-688),  and  in  the  Beper-  noticed  presently.    7.   £1  £sp6culo  6  £s- 

torio  Americano  (Lundres,  1827,  Tom.  III.  p^o  de  todoe  loe  Derechos  }  £1  Fuero  Real, 

pp.  67-77),  where  there  Is  a  valuable  paper,  and  other  laws  published  in  the  Opuscules 

written,  I  believe,  by  Salvi,  who  published  Iiegales  del  Key  Alfonso  el  Sabio  (ed.  de  la 

that  journal.  Real  Acadcmia  de  Historia,  Madrid,  1836, 

« The  works  attributed  to  Alfonso  are:  2 Tom.  fol.).    8.   Las  Siete  Partidas.  — In 
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Of  hie  poetry,  we  possess,  besides  works  of  very  doubt- 
ful genuineness,  two,  about  one  of  which  there  has  been 
less  question  than  there  ought  to  have  been,  and  about 
the  other  none :  his  ''  Gdntigas,''  or  Chants,  in  honor  of 
the  Madonna,  and  his  ''  Tesoro,''  a  treatise  on  the  trans- 
mutation of  the  baser  metals  into  gold. 

Of  the  Cdntigas,  there  are  extant  no  less  than  four  hun- 
dred and  one,  composed  in  lines  of  from  six  to  twelve 
His  C4nti    syllables,  and  rhymed  with  a  considerable  degree 
««**•  of  exactness.*    Their  measure  and  manner  are 

Proveu9al.  They  are  devoted  to  the  praises  and  the  mira- 
cles of  the  Madonna,  in  whose  honor  the  king  founded  in 
12Y9  a  religious  and  military  order  ;  ^^  and  in  devotion  to 
whom,  by  his  last  will,  he  directed  these  poems  to  be  per- 
petually chanted  in  the  church  of  Saint  Mary  of  Murcia, 
where  he  desired  his  body  might  be  buried.^    Only  a  few 

Vebsb:  1.  Another  Tesoro.  2.  Las  G&n-  164-lM,  and  Ribadeneyra,  Flos  Sanctorum, 
tigas.  3.  Two  Btanxas  of  the  Qu^ellas.  1761,  fol.,  Tom.  II.  p.  194).  Thus,  Allbnso 
Seyeral  of  thrae  works,  like  the  Universal  requests  that  his  body  may  he  buried  in  the 
History  and  the  Ultramar,  vrere,  as  we  Monastery  of  Sta.  Maria  la  Real  de  Murcia, 
know,  only  compiled  by  his  order,  and  in  unless  his  executora  deem  it  moxe  for  the 
others  he  must  haye  been  much  assisted,  gloiy  of  God  to  inter  it  at  Seville,  or  else- 
But  the  whole  mass  shows  how  wide  were  his  where, — giving  as  a  reason  fbr  his  request 
▼lews,  and  how  great  must  have  been  his  in-  that "  Murcia  was  the  first  plaoe  it  pleased 
fluence  on  the  language,  the  literature,  and  God  he  should  gain  in  the  service  and  to 
the  intellectual  progress  of  his  country.  the  honor  of  the  EUng  Don  Ferdinand." 
>  Castro,  Biblioteca,  Tom.  II.  p.  682,  His  heart  he  requires  should  be  buried  on 
where  he  speaks  of  the  MS.  of  the  Cintigas  Mount  Calvary,  where,  he  adds,  **  lie  some 
in  the  BscuriaL  The  one  at  Toledo,  which  of  my  fbre&thers ; "  or,  if  this  cannot  be 
contains  only  a  hundred,  is  the  MS.  of  done  at  once,  then  he  directs  that  it  be 
which  a  fac-simile  is  given  in  ttie  **  Paleo-  put  aside,  and  kept  safely  till  it  can  be 
graphia  E8i>anola  "  (Madrid,  1768, 4to,  p.  done.  The  rest  of  the  contents  of  his  body 
72),  and  in  the  notes  to  the  Spanish  tnms  he  orders  to  be  carried  to  Murcia,  and  this 
lation  of  Bouterwek*s  History  (p.  129).  was  done }  but  the  body  itself  was  buried 
Large  extracts  from  the  Cintigas  are  found  at  Seville,  next  to  that  of  his  &ther }  and 
in  Castro  (Tom.  II.  pp.  361,  362,  and  pp.  what  became  of  his  heart  does  not  appear. 
631-643),  and  in  the  "  Nobleza  del  Anda-  The  Monastery  of  Sta.  Maria  la  Real  of 
luzia"  of  Argote  de  Molina  (Sevilla,  1868,  Murcia,  however,  belonged  to  the  Knights 
fol.,  f.  161),  followed  by  a  curious  notice  of  Templars,  and,  after  their  order  was  sup- 
the  king,  in  Chap.  19,  and  a  poem  in  his  pressed,  it  fell  to  decay.  In  consequence  of 
honor.  this,  such  portions  of  tiie  remains  of  Al- 
io Mondejar,  Memorias,  p.  438.  fonso  the  Wise  as  had  been  deposited  there 
11  His  directions  are  so  minute  and  so  were,  by  a  special  and  solemn  decree  of 
strange  concerning  the  different  parts  of  Charles  Y.,  in  1626,  transferred  to  the 
his  body,  that  I  think  he  hoped  for  imme-  Cathedral  of  the  same  city,  where  Laborde 
diate  religious  honors,  —  his  father,  al-  saw  their  mausoleum  about  1798  ;  but 
though  not  canonisEed  till  above  four  cen-  from  the  phraseology  of  the  imi>erlal  de- 
turies  after  his  death,  having  been  invoked  cree,  and  from  the  ridiculous  description 
as  a  saint  at  his  tomb  from  the  time  of  his  by  Cascales  of  the  occasion  that  called 
interment,  or  directly  afterwards  (Espi-  it  forth,  in  which  he  makes  the  most 
nosa.  Hist,  de  Sevilla,  folio,  Tom.  1. 1627,  ff.  of  what  he  terms  "  la  esclarecida  memorla 
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of  them  have  been  piinfed ;  but  we  have  enough  to  show 
what  they  are,  and  especially  that  they  are  written,  not 
in  the  Oastilian,  like  the  rest  of  his  works,  but  in  the 
Galician ;  an  extraordinary  circumstance,  for  which  it  does 
not  seem  easy-to  give  a  satisfactory  reason* 

The  Galician,.  however,  was  originally  an  important  lan- 
guage in  Spain,  and  for  some  time  seemed  as  likely  to 
prevail  throughout  the  country  as  any  other  of  TheOaiicUm 
the  dialects  spoken  in  it.  It  was  probably  the  dialect-  • 
first  that  was  developed  in  the  north-western  part  of  the 
Peninsula,  and  the  second  that  was  reduced  to  writing. 
For,  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  just  at  the  pe- 
riod when  the  struggling  elements  of  the  modem  Spanish 
were  disencumbering  themselves  from  the  forms  of  the 
corrupted  Latin,  Galicia,  by  the  wars  and  troubles  of  the 
times,  was  repeatedly  separated  from  Castile,  so  that  dis- 
tinct dialects  appeared  in  the  two  different  territories  almost 
at  the  same  moment.  Of  these,  the  Northern  is  likely 
to  have  been  the  older,  though  the  Southern  proved  ulti- 
mately the  more  fortunate.  At  any  rate,  ev^n  without 
a  court,  which  was  the  surest  centre  of  culture  in  such 
rude  ages,  and  without  any  of  the  reasons  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  dialect  which  always  accompany  political  power, 
we  know  that  the  Galician  was  already  sufficiently  formed 
to  pass  with  the  conquering  arms  of  Alfonso  the  Sixth, 
and  establish  itself  firmly  between  the  Bouro  and  the 
Minho,  —  that  country  which  became  the  nucleus  of  the 
independent  kingdom  of  Portugal. 

This  was  between  the  years  1095  and  1109  ;  and  though 
the  establishment  of  a  Burgundian  dynasty  on  the  throne 
erected  there  naturally  brought  into  the  dialect  portajpiese 
of  Portugal  an  inftision  of  the  French,  which  la^giage. 
never  appeared  in  the  dialect  of  Galicia,^  still  the  lan- 

de  las  entnnas,*'  I  suspect  Hurcia  never  DisoonKM  Historicoe  de  Morcia  (folio.  Mur- 

got  anything  of  the  person  of  her  great  cia,  1621,  tt,  243-4)  *,  ~a  ourious   book, 

patron  except  these  poor  entranaa.    The  written  by  the  scholar-like  author  of  the 

will  of  Alfonso,  whi(di  is  well  worth  read-  "Tablas   Poetlcas,"   who   ought,  to  have 

ing,  is  in  the  Cr6nica  del  Key  Don  Alfonso  spared  us  the  nonsense  he  has  volunteered 

que  fti^   par  de  ISmperador  (Valladolid,  on  this  occasion.    But  these  are  all  cosaa 

folio,  1664,  ff.  66-68)  *,  and  the  decree  of  de  EtpanOy  and  deserve  notice  as  such. 

Charles  Y.,  and  the  account  of  the  removal  ^  J.  P.  Bibeiro,  DissertaQoes,  etc.,  publi- 

of  the  remains,  are  in  Francisco  Cascales,  cadas  per  6rdem  da  Academia  Real  das  Sci- 
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guage  spoken  in  the  two  territories  tinder  different  sove- 
reigns and  different  influences  continued  substantially  the 
same  for  a  long  period;  perhaps  down  to  the  time  of 
Charles  the  Fifth.**  But  it  was  only  in  Portugal  that  there 
was  a  court,  or  that  means  and  motives  were  found  suffi- 
cient for  forming  and  cultivating  a  regular  language.  It 
is  therefore  only  in  Portugal  that  this  common  dialect  of 
both  the  territories  appears  with  a  separate  and  proper 
literature ; "  the  first  intimation  of  which,  with  an  exact 
date,  is  found  as  early  as  1192.  This  is  a  document  in 
prose.'*  The  oldest  poetry  is  to  be  sought  in  three  curi- 
ous fragments,  originally  published  by  Faria  y  Sousa, 
which  can  hardly  be  placed  much  later  than  the  year 
1200."  Both  show  that  the  Gralician  in  Portugal,  under 
less  favorable  circumstances  than  those  which  accom- 
panied the  Oastilian  in  Spain,  rose  at  the  same  period  to 
be  a  written  language,  and  possessed,  perhaps,  quite  as 
eariy,  the  materials  for  forming  an  independent  liter- 
ature. 

We  may  fairly  infer,  therefore,  from  these  facts,  indi- 
cating the  vigor  of  the  Galician  in  Portugal  before  the 
year  1200,  that,  in  its  native  province  in  Spain,  it  is  some- 
what older.  But  we  have  no  monuments  by  which  to 
establish  such  antiquity.  Oastro,  it  is  true,  notices  a  man- 
uscript translation  of  the  history  of  Servandus,  as  if  made 
in  1160  by  Seguino,  in  the  Galician  dialect ;  but  he  gives 
no  specimen  of  it,  and  his  own  authority  in  such  a  mat- 
ter is  not  sufficient."^  And  in  the  well-known  letter  sent 
to  the  Constable  of  Portugal  by  the  Marquis  of  Santillana, 
about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  we  are  told  that 

encias  de  Lisboa,  Lisboa,  1810, 8ro,  Tom.  I.  ifi  J.  P.  Bibeiro,  Diss.,  Tom.  I.  p.  176.  It 

p.  180.    A  glossary  of  French  words  occur-  is  possible  the  document  in  App.,  pp.  27^ 

ring  in  the  Portuguese,  by  Francisco  de  275,  is  older,  to  it  appears  to  be  from  the 

San  Luiz,  is  in  the  Memoriae  da  Academia  time  of  Bancho  I.,  or  1185-1211 ;  but  the 

Beat  de  Sciencias,  Lisboa,  1816,  Tom.  IV.  next   document  (p.  276)  is  dated  "  Era 

Parte  II.  Viterbo  (Elucidario,  Lisboa,  1798,  1230,"  which  is  A.  D.  1192,  and  Jb,  there- 

fol.,  Tom.  I.,  Advert.  Preliminar.,  pp.  viiL-  fore,  the  oldest  vrith  a  date. 

ziii.)  also  examines  this  point.  ><<  Europa  Portuguesa,  Lisboa,  1680,  foL, 

1^  Paleographia  Espanola,  p.  10.  Tom.  III.  Parte  lY.  c.  9  •,  and  Dies,  Oram- 

M  A.  Bibeiro  dos  Santos,  Origem,  etc.,  da  matlk  der  Bomanischen  Sprachen,  Bonn, 

Poesia  Portugueza,  in  Memorias  da  Lett.  1830, 8yo,  Tom.  I.  p.  72. 

Portugueza,  pela  Academia,  etc.,  1812,  Tom.  ^7  Bibl.  Espanola,  Tom.  11.  pp.  404, 405. 
VUI.  pp.  248-250. 
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all  Spanish  poetry  was  written  for  a  long  time  in  Galician 
or  Portuguese ; "  but  this  is  so  obviously  either  a  mistake 
in  fact,  or  a  mere  compliment  to  the  Portuguese  prince  to 
whom  it  was  addressed,  that  Sarmiento,  full  of  prejudices 
in  favor  of  his  native  province,  and  desirous  to  arrive  at 
the  same  conclusion,  is  obliged  to  give  it  up  as  wholly 
unwarranted.'* 

We  must  come  back,  therefore,  to  the  "  OAntigas  "  or 
Chants  of  Alfonso,  as  to  the  oldest  specimen  extant  in  the 
Galician  dialect  distinct  from  the  Portuguese  ;  and  since, 
from  internal  evidence,  one  of  them  was  written  after  he 
had  conquered  Xerez,  we  may  place  them  between  1263, 
when  that  event  occurred,  and  1284,  when  he  died.*  Why 
he  should  have  chosen  this  particular  dialect  for  this  par- 
ticular form  of  poetry,  when  he  had,  as  we  know,  an  admi- 
rable mastery  of  the  Oastilian,  and  when  these  Cdntigas, 
according  to  his  last  will,  were  to  be  chanted  over  his 
tomb,  in  a  part  of  the  kingdom  where  the  Galician  dialect 
never  prevailed,  we  cannot  now  decide.^  His  father.  Saint 
Ferdinand,  was  from  the  North,  and  his  own  early  nurture 
there  may  have  given  Alfonso  himself  a  strong  affection 
for  its  language ;  or,  what  perhaps  is  more  probable,  there 
may  have  been  something  in  the  dialect  itself,  its  origin 
or  its  gravity,  which,  at  a  period  when  no  dialect  in  Spain 
had  obtained  an  acknowledged  supremacy,  made  it  seem 
to  him  better  suited  than  the  Oastilian  or  Valencian  to 
religious  purposes. 

But,  however  this  may  be,  all  the  rest  of  his  works  are 
in  the  language  spoken  in  the  centre  of  the  Peninsula, 
while  his  Cdntigas  are  in  the  Galician.  Some  of  them 
have  considerable  poetical  merit ;  but  in  general  they  are 
to  be  remarked  only  for  the  variety  of  their  metres,  for  an 

1*  Sanches,  Tom.  I.,  Pr61.,  p.  IvlL  matter.**  (Memorlas  de  la  Poetsia  y  Poetaa 

u  After  quoting  the  passage  of  SantlUana  Espanoles,  Madrid,  1775, 4to,  p.  196.) 
Just  referred  to,  Sarmiento,  who  was  very 

learned  in  aU  that  relates  to  the  earHest  a  Monro.  Neul  e  Xe«., 
Spanish  verse,  says,  with  a  simplicity  quite 

detightAil, "  I,  as  a  Galician,  interested  in  he  says  (Castro,  Tom.  II.  p.  637)  *,   and 

tills  conclusion,  should  be  glad  to  possess  Xeree  was  taken  in  1263.    But  all  these 

the  grounds  ot  the  Marquis  of  Santillana's  OAntigas  were  not,  probably,  written  in  one 

opinion ;  but  I  have  not  seen  a  single  word  period  of  the  king's  life. 

of  any  author  that  can  throw  light  on  the  ^  Ortiz  de  Zuniga,  Anales,  p.  129. 
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occasional  tendency  to  the  form  of  ballads,  for  a  lyrical 
tone,  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  earlier  estab- 
lished in  the  Castilian,  and  for  a  kind  of  Doric  simplicity, 
which  belongs  partly  to  the  dialect  he.  adopted  and  partly 
to  the  character  of  the  author  himself; — the  whole  bear- 
ing  the  impress  of  the  Proven9al  poets,  with  whom  he 
was  much  connected,  and  whom  through  life  he  patron- 
ized and  maintained  at  his  court.^ 

The  other  poetry  attributed  to  Alfonso  —  except  two 
stanzas  that  remain  of  his  ''  Complaints ''  against  the  hard 
fortune  of  the  last  years  of  his  life®  —  is  to  be 
'  sought  in  the  treatise  called  "Del  Tesoro,''  which 
is  divided  into  two  short  books,  and  dated  in  12t2,  in  the 
MS.  of  them  commonly  cited.  It  is  on.  the  Philosopher's 
Stone,  and  the  greater  portion  of  it  is  concealed  in  an 
unexplained  cipher ;  the  remainder  being  partly  in  prose 
and  partly  in  octave  stanzas,  which,  if  genuine,  are  the 
oldest  extant  in  Castilian  verse.  But  the  whole  is  worth- 
less, and  its  genuineness  more  than  doubtful." 

S2  Take  the  foUowiog  as  a  Bpecimen.  Al-  strong  tinge  of  the  Proyen<^al  character 

fonso  beseeches  the  Madonna  lathor  to  look  came  into  the  i>oetry  of  Castile,  and  re- 

at  her  merits  than  at  liis  own  claims,  and  midned  there  a  long  time.    The  proeft  of 

runs  through  five  stansas,  with  the  choral  this  early  intercourse  with  ProyeuQal  poets 

echo  to  each, "  Saint  Mary,  remember  me ! "  are  abundant.    Aim^ric  de  Bellinoi  was  at 

Non  eatedw  oomo  ^^^  <^^  **'  ^*»°^  ^^•'  ^^°  ^^  ^"^  ^^^^ 

Fequei  <usa8,  (Histoire  Litt^raire  de  la  France,  par  des 

MaitcaUdognn  Membres  de  PInstitnt,    Paris,  4to,  Tom. 

Ben  que  en  voi  ias  i  XIX.  1838,  p.  607),  and  was  afterwards  at 

Ca  UM  me^feieBtes  ^^  ^^^^  ^f  Alfonso  X.  (Ibid.,  p.  511).    So 

8a  couia  qulta  ^^^  Montagnagout  and  Folquet  de  Lunel, 

Toda  per  oari.  ^^  of  whom  wrote  poems  on  the  election 

Banta  Maria  I  nenbre  uos  de  mil  of  Alfonso  X.  to  the  imperial  throne  of 

Noncatedesaeomo  Germany  (Ibid.,  Tom.  XIX.  p.  491,  and, 

Feqney  gieu,  Tom.  XX.  p.  567 }  with  Raynouard,  Trou- 

Mais  catad  o  gran  ben  badours,  Tom.  IV.  p.  239).   Raimond  de 

Que  uoa  Deui  deu  ;  Tours  and  Nat  de  Mens  addressed  verses  to 

S^nS^eUu"''*'''  ^^*>°~  ^-    <^^^'^  ^°»-   ^^-  PP-   ^^' 
Nenounennnca  ^'^'^)*     Bertrand    Carbonel    dedicated    his 
Des  quando  naci.  works  to  him ;  and  Oirand  Biquier,  some- 
Santa  Maria !  nenbre  uos  de  mi  I  times  called  the  last  of  the  Troubadours, 
Caatro,  Bibl.,  Tom.  nl  p.  640.  wrote  an  elegy  on  his  death,  akeady  re- 
This  has,  no  doubt,  a  very  ProYen<;al  ferredto  (Ibid.,  Tom.  XX.  pp.  569,  678, 
air  ]  but  others  of  the  C&ntigas  have  still  684).  Others  might  be  cited,  but  these  are 
more  of  it.    The  Provencal  poets,  in  fact,  enough. 

as  we  shall  see  more  fiiUy  hereafter,  fled  in  23  xhe  two  stanzas  of  the  QuereUas,  or 

considerable   numbers   into  Spain  at  the  Complaints,  still  remaining  to  us,  are  in 

period  of  their  persecution  at  home ;  and  Ortiz  de  Zuiiiga  (Anales,  p.  123),  aad  else- 

that  period  corresponds  to  the  reigns  of  where. 

Alfonso  and  his  father.     In  this  way  a  >*]first  published  by  Saachex  (Poesiika 
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Alfonso  claims  his  chief  distinction  in  letters  as  a  writer 
of  prose.     In  this  his  merit  is  great.     He  first  made  the 
Gasman  a  national  language  hj  causing  the  Bible  hib  proBo 
to  be  translated  into  it;  and  by  requiring  it  to  be  ^®'^ 
used  in  all  legal  proceedings  ;  ^  and  he  first,  by  his  great 

Code  and  other  works,  gave  specimens  of  prose  composi- 

Anteriorai,  Tom.  I.  pp.  148-170),  irtiere  it  that  he  believed  in  Astrology,  and  protected 

may  still  be  best  consulted.    The  copy  he  it  by  law.  (Partida  YII.  Tit.  xxiii.  Ley  1.) 

used  had  belonged  to  Don  Snriqne  de  Til-  *  Mariana,  Hist,  Lib.  XIV.  c.  7  }  Ca»- 

lena,  who  was  suspected  of  the  Ua«9k  act,  tro,  Bibl.,  Ttun.  I.  p.  411 )   Gr&nica  de 

and  whose  books  were  burnt  on  that  ac-  Alonso,  el  qual  ftie  par  de  Emperador,  Yal- 

count  after  his  death,  temp.  John  II.    A  ladoUd,  1654,  c.  ix. ;  and  Monde|}ar,  M»- 

specimen  of  ttie  cipher  is  giren  in  Oor-  morias,  p.  460.    The  last,  however,  is  mis- 

tina*s  translation  of  Bouterwek  (Tom.  I.  p.  taken  in  supposing  the  translation  of  the 

129).   Moratin  the  younger  (Obras,  Madrid,  Old  Testament  printed  at  Venara  in  1663 

1830,  8yo,  Tom.  I.  Pute  I.  p.  01)  thinks  to  have  been  that  made  by  order  of  Alfonso, 

that  both  the  Querellas  and  the  Tesoro  since  it  was  the  work  of  some  Jews  of  the 

were  the  work  of  Don  Enrique  de  Yillena  t  period  when  it  was  published, 

rdljring,  first,  on  the  tact  that  the  only  man-  Of  this  verBim,  -—  remarkable  in  many 

uscript  of  the  latter  known  to  exist  <mce  particulars,  and   of  which   two  editions, 

belonged  to  Don  Enrique ;  and,  secondly,  identical  except  in  their  dedications  and 

on  the  obvious  diflferenoe  in  language  and  title-pages,  weare  printed  the  same  year,-^ 

style  between  both  and  the  rest  of  the  king's  ample  accounts  and  important  extracts  may 

known  works, — a  difference  which   cer-  be  found  in  Castro,  Biblioteca  Espancda 

tainly  may  well  excite  suspicion,  but  does  (foL,  Tom.  I.  pp.  401-410).  The  notimi  that 

not  much  encourage  the  particular  coq]eo-  one  of  these  editions  was  made  for  Jews 

ture  of  Moratin  as  \o  Yillena.     Indeed,  and  tiie  other  for  Christians,  as  set  forth  in 

tlieir  style  seems  to  me  to  be  tliat  of  an  age  Branet  and  elsewhere,  seems  to  me  wholly 

considerably  later  than  Yillena's.  unfounded  j  but  both  were  i)ermitted  by 

In  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  I  treated  tiie  Inquidtion  to  be  printed,  and  both  were 

Alfonso  X.  as  an  alchemist,  nobody  having  valued  by  Christians  as  well  as  Jews,  and 

questioned  it  who  had  discussed  the  sub-  freely  used  by  subsequent  Spanish  trans- 

ject  of  his  "  Tesoro.'*     It  had,  however,  lators  of  the  Scriptures.    These  editions  of 

been  donbted  wheUier  he  wrote  that  sin-  Ferrara,  1563,  were  the  wwk  of  two  Porti»> 

gular  poem,  though  not  so  strongly  as  I  then  guese  Jews,  Abraham  Usque  and  Duarte 

doubted  it  (p.  40).  Thus,  Sanches,  after  say-  Pinhel  (Barbosa,  Bib.  Lusitana,  Tom.  I.  pp. 

ing  decidedly  that  he  did  write  It,^  eaeribU  4  and  742) ;  but  they  used  in  their  Penta- 

tambien  otra  poesia  intitnlada  D^  Tesoro,  teuch  a  Spanish  version,  which  had  been 

ec.  (Poes&as  anteriores,  Tom.  I.  p.  152),  —  printed   at   Constantinople  with   Hebrew 

questioned  afterwards  (p.  166)  whether  it  characters,  in  1547  (Castro,  Bib.,  Tom.  I.  p. 

were  really  his.    Qulntana,  also,  in  his  Poe-  449),  for  the  benefit  of  refiigee  Spanish 

sias  Castellanas  (1807,  Tom.  I.  p.  xx.),  put  a  Jews  in  Turkey,  whose  living  descendants 

somewhat    stronger    doubt  into  a   note,  now  publish  at  Constantinople  a  periodical 

though  in  the  text  he  had  expressed  no  In  the  Spanish  of-  the  fifteentii  century,  but 

more  ^oubt  than  Sanchea  had.    But  Don  printed  in  Hebrew  characters,  and  use,  to 

Joe^  Amador  de  los  Bios,  in  the  Etpana  this  day,.  Spanish  Bibles  and  other  books 

newqiaper,  June  10, 1851,  has  settied  the  printed  in  the  same  way,  with  Hebrew 

point  by  citing  two  laws  of  Alfonso  X.  not  tjrpes,  for  their  benefit,  by  the  American 

before  noticed  in  this  connection,  namely.  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,    nie  Ferrara 

Partida  II.  Tit.  v.  Ley  13,  and  Partida  YI.  vwsion  being,  it  is  said,  made  word  for 

Tit.  iv.  Ley  4,  in  which  alchemy  is  forbidden,  word,  —  never  using  two  words  for  one,  nor 

and  treated  as  an  impossibility.  We  cannot,  changing  in  the  Spanish  the  collocation  <rf 

therefore,  suppose  that  Alfonso  believed  in  the  words  in  tiie  Hebrew,— is  very  curious, 

it,  —  mudi  less  that  he  wrote  a  treatise  to  and  the  Protestants,  Caasiodoro  de  Beyna 

tMusb  it.    It  should  be  added,  however,  and  CyprianodeYalera,  used  it  freely  when 

4t* 
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tion  which  left  a  free  and  disencumbered  course  for  all 
that  has  been  done  since,  —  a  service,  perhaps,  greater 
than  it  has  been  permitted  any  other  Spaniard  to  render 
the  prose  literature  of  his  country.  To  this,  therefore,  we 
now  turn. 

And  here  the  first  work  we  meet  with  is  one  that  was 
rather  compiled  ^under  his  direction  than  written  by  him- 
self.   It  is  called  "The  Great  Conquest  beyond 
conqoista     Soa,"  and  is  an  account  of  the  wars  in  the  Holy 
de  Ultramar,  j^^^^^  which  then  SO  much  agitated  the  minds  of 

men  throughout  Europe,  and  which  were  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  fate  of  the  Christian*  Spaniards  still  strug- 
gling for  their  own  existence  in  a  perpetual  crusade  against 
misbelief  at  home.  It  begins  with  the  history  of  Moham- 
med, and  comes  'down  to  the  year  12T0  ;  much  of  it  being 
taken  from  an  old  French  version  of  the  work  of  William 
of  Tyre,  on  the  same  general  subject,  and  the  rest  from 
other,  less  trustworthy  sources.  But  parts  of  it  are  not 
historical.  The  grandfather  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  its 
hero,  is  the  wild  and  fanciful  Knight  of  the  Swan,  who  is 
almost  as  much  a  representative  of  the  spirit  of  chivalry 
as  Amadis  de  Gaul,  and  goes  through  adventures  no  less 
marvellous ;  fighting  on  the  Rhine  like  a  knight-errant, 
and  miraculously  warned  by  a  swallow  how  to  rescue  his 
lady,  who  has  been  made  prisoner.  Unhappily,  in  the  first 
edition,  printed  in  1503,  —  and  until  1868  the  only  one  of 
this  curious  work,  —  the  text  has  received  additions  that 
make  us  doubtful  how  much  of  it  may  be  certainly  as- 
cribed to  the  time  of  Alfonso  the  Tenth,  in  whose  reign 
and  by  whose  order  the  greater  part  of  it  seems  to  have 


making  their  translations  of  the  Bible  In  dered  as  ftall  Jnstloe  to  this  Jewish  Terrion 

1569  and  1602.    Valera  says,  in  his  ^*  Sz-  as  Yalera  did  in  1602.    In  the  "  Amonesta^ 

hortaclon  al  Letor,"  Es  on  gran  Tesoro  de  eion  al  Letor,*'  he  says  he  had  used  il  **  mas 

la  lengua  Espanola.    It  was  reprinted  at  que  ninguna  otra."    But,  at  the  same  time, 

Amsterdam  more  than  onoe  for  the  l>ene-  he  deprecates  its  mistnuislations,  some  of 

fit  of  the  Jews  there )  and,  what  is  very  which  he  says  were  made  **  en  odio  de 

odd,  the  copy  I  possess,  dated  6606,  bears  Cluisto  \ "  thus  leaying  no  doufiit  that  ifc 

on  its  title-page,  as  did  the  original  edition  could  never  have   been,  as  Bmnet  and 

of  Ferrara, "  Y ista  y  examinada  per  el  oficio  others  suppose,  accepted  by  the  Chrlstiani, 

de  la  Inqnisidon,"  just  as  if  the  Inquisition  or  made  for  them, 

were  in  Amsterdam.    Beyna,  in  1669,  rea-  . 
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been  prepared.    It  is  chiefly  valuable  as  a  specimen  of 
early  Spanish  prose." 

Castilian  prose,  in  fact,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  ex- 
isted earlier,  unless  we  are  willing  to  reckon  as  speci- 
mens of  it  the  few  meagre  documents,  generally  BarfieBtcaa- 
grants  in  hard,  legal  forms,  that  begin  with  those  **'**^  ?"»«• 
concerning  Oviedo  and  Avil^s,  already  noticed,  and  come 
down,  half  bad  Latin  and  half  unformed  Spanish,  to  the 
time  of  Alfonso.^    The  first  monument,  therefore,  that  can 

»  La  Gran  Gonqobsta  de  Ultramar  was  12mo,  YoL  m.,  Preflioe.)    It  was,  ther»- 

printed  at  Salamanca,  by  Hans  Giesser,  in  fere,  inserted  after  the  age  of  Alfonso  X., 

folio,  in  1603.    Tliat  additions  are  made  to  unless  it  was  taken  from  some  earlier  story 

It,  is  apparent  from  Lib.  IH.  o.  170,  where  than  that  of  Renault,  which  is  not  very 

is  an  account  of  the  overthrow  of  the  order  likely,  and  it  was  put  in  because  it  was  snp- 

of  the  Templars,  which  Is  there  said  to  have  posed  to  illustrate  and  dignity  the  history  of 

happened  in  the  year  of  the  Spanish  era  ■  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  its  hero.    This,  how- 

1412 ;  and  that  it  is  a  translation,  so  far  as  ever,  is  not  the  only  part  of  the  work  made 

it  follows  William  of  Tyre,  from  an  oU  up  later  than  its  date.    The  last  chapter, 

French  version  of  the  thtarteenth  century,  I  for  inftftn^,  giving  an  aooonnt  of  the  death 

state  on  the  authority  of  a  manuscript  of  Sar-  of  Gonradin  of  the  Hohenstauflbn,  and  the 

miento.  Tlte  Gonquista  begins  thus :  assassination  in  the  church  of  Yiterbo,  at 

M  Capitok)  Primero.    Gomo  Mahoma  pre-  the  moment  d  the  elevation  of  the  host,  of 

dico  en  Aravia :  y  gano  toda  la  tlerra  de  Henry,  the  nephew  of  Henry  lH.  of  Eng- 

Oriente.  land,  l^  Guy  of  Monfort,  ^-  both  noticed  by 

**Bn  aql.  tiSpo  i|  eraolios  emperador  en  Dante,  — has  nothUig  to  do  with  the  main 

Boma  q  ftie  bufi  Xpiano,  et  m&tuvo  gran  work,  and  seems  taken  firom  some   later 

ticpo  el  imperio  en  Justicia  y  en  pas,  levan-  chronicle.   There  is  an  excellent  copy  ci  this 

tose  Hahoma  en  tierra  de  Aravia  y  mostro  work,  which  is  a  flue  specimen  of  typogra- 

a  las  gCtes  necias  sdCcia  nueva,  y  fiso  les  phy,  in  the  Lnperial  Library  at  Yienna,  but 

creer  q  era  profieta  y  mensagero  de  dies,  the  one  1  have  most  used  is  in  the  British 

y  que  le  avia  embiado  al  mundo  por  saluar  Museum.    It  is  in  two  volniftea,  in  parts, 

los  hombres  qCle  creyessen,*'  etc.  double  colamns ;  the  first  of  224  ff.,  and 

The  story  of  the  Knight  of  the  Swan,  ftiU  the  second  of  220.    From  the  Prologo  it  is 

of  enchantments,  duels,  and  much  of  what  plain  that  the  work  as  it  was  prepared  for 

marks  the  books  of  chivalry,  begins  abruptly  Alfonso — **Mandamos  trasladar  "  is  the 

at  Lib.  I.  cap.  47,  fol.  zvii.,  with  these  words:  phrase  —  did  not  extend  beyond  the  time 

<*  And  now  the  history  leaves  off  speaking  for  of  St.  Louis  of  France,  who  died  in  1270. 

a  time  of  all  these  things,  in  order  to  relate  But,  since  the  preceding  portion  of  this  note 

what  concerns  the  Knight  of  the  Swan,**  etc.;  was  published,  a  new  edition  of  the  Ultra- 

and  it  ends  with  Gap.  186,  t  Ixxx.,  the  next  mar,  with  a  good  bibliographical  preftoe  by 

chapter  opening  thus :  **  Now  this  history  Don  Pascnal  de  Gayangoe,  has  appeared  in 

leaves  off  speaking  of  this,  and  tarns  to  re-  the  forty-fourth  volume  of  Bivadeneyra*B 

late  how  three  knights  went  to  Jerosalem,"  Biblioteca  de  Autores  Sspanoles,  1868.    G»- 

efo.    This  story  of  the  Knight  of  the  Swan,  yangoe  thinks  it  was  probably  ordered  to  be 

which  fills  sixty-three  leaves,  appeared  orig-  prepared  in  the  time  of  Sancho  lY.,  son  of 

inally  in  Normandy  or  Belgium,  begun  by  Alfonso  X.  *,  but  his  reasons  for  this  opin* 

Jehan  Renault,  and  finished  by  Gandor  or  Ion  are  not  very  strong,  and  the  point  is  of 

Graindor  of  Douay,  in  30,000  verses,  about  little  importanoe. 

the  year  1800.    (De  la  Rue,  Essal  sur  les       «  There  is  a  curious  oollecthm  of  docn- 

Bardes,  eto.,  Gaen,  1884,  8vo,  Tom.  m.  p.  ments,  published  by  royal  anthori^  (Had- 

218.     Warton's  English  Poetry,  London,  rid,  1820-88, 6  Tom.  8vo.),  called  »GokM>- 

1824,  8vo,  YoL  H.  p.  149.    GoUection  of  don  de  OWulas,  Cartas,  Patcntes,"  etc., 

Praw  Bomanoes,  by  Thomas,  London,  18S8,  relating  to  the  Northern  provinces,  when 
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be  properly  cited  for  this  purpose,  tbougli  it  dates  from 
the  reign  of  Saint  Ferdinand,  the  father  of  Alfonso,  is 
one  in  preparing  which  it  has  always  been  supposed 
Alfonso  himself  was  personally  concerned.  It  is  the 
ThePuero  " Fuero  Juzgo/'  or  "Forum  Judicum,"  a  col- 
juigo.  lection  of  Visigoth  laws,  which,  in  1241,  after  his 
conquest  of  C6rdova,  Saint  Ferdinand  sent  to  that  city  in 
Latin,  with  directions  that  it  should  be  translated  into  the 
vulgar  dialect,  and  observed  .there  as  the  law  of  the  ter- 
ritory he  had  then  newly  rescued  from  the  Moors.^ 

The  precise  time  when  this  translation  was  made  has 
not  been  decided.  Marina,  whose  opinion  should  have 
weight,  thinks  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Alfonso ;  but, 
from  the  early  authority  we  know  it  to  have  possessed,  it 
is  more  probable  that  it  is  to  be  dated  from  the  latter 
years  of  Saint  Ferdinand.  In  either  case,  however,  con- 
sidering the  peculiar  character  and  position  of  Alfonso, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  was  consulted  and  con- 
cerned in  its  preparation.  It  is  a  regular  code,  divided 
into  twelve  books,  which  are  subdivided  into  titles  and 
laws,  and  is  of  an  extent  so  considerable  and  of  a  charac- 

the  Caitnian  ftnt  appeared.    They  contain  m.  p.  11)  j  or,  if  in  the  modern  dialect,  It 

nothing  in  that  language  so  old  as  the  Faero  was  sometimes  copied  and  accommodated  to 

of  Oviedo  and  the  letter  of  cmflnnatlon  to  the  changed  language  and  spelling  of  the 

.the  Vueros  df  AtA^  by  Alfonso  the  Beventh  .age.  Such  oonflrmatioins  were  in  some  oases 
already  noted ;  bat  they  contain  materials  numerous,  as  in  the  grant  first  cited,  which 
of  some  value  for  tracii^  the  decay  of  the  was  c<mflLrmed  thirteen  times  between  1231 
Latin,  Iqr  documents  dated  firom  the  year  and  1621.  Now,  it  does  not  appear  Ihim  tlie 
804  downwards  (Tom.  VI.  p.  1).  There  is,  published  documents  in  this  GoUeockm  what 
however,  a  difficult  relating  both  to  the  is,  in  each  hutanoe,  the  true  date  of  the  par- 
documents  in  Latin  and  to  those  in  the  early  ticnlar  version  used.  The  Avil^s  document, 
modem  dialect ;  e.  g.  In  retation  to  the  one  however.  Is  not  liable  to  this  ol^ection.  It 
in  Tom.  V.  p.  120,  dated  1107.  It  is,  that  Is  extant  on  the  original  pan^ment,  upon 
we  are  not  certain  that  we  possess  them  In  which  the  eonflnnation  was  made  in  115&, 
precisely  their  original  form  and  integrity,  with  the  original  signatures  of  the  persons 
Indeed,  in  not  a  few  instances,  we  are  sure  who  made  it,  as  testified  by  competent  wit* 
of  the  opposite.  For  these  Fueros,  Privile-  nesses.  See  poMt,  Vol.  III.,  Appendix  (A), 
glos,  or  whatever  th^  are  called,  beii^  but  near  the  end. 

arbitrary  grants  of  an  absolute  monarch,  ^  Fuero  Juigo  Is  a  barbarous  phrase, 

the  persons  to  whom  they  were  made  were  which  signifies  the  same  as  Forum  Jodi- 

■careftil  to  procure  confirmations  of  them  cum,  and  is  perhaps  a  eorruption  of  it. 

trom  succeeding  sovereigns,  as  often  as  they  (Covarrublas,  Tesoro,  Madrid,  1674,  fol.,  ad 

could  ]  and  when  ttiese  confirmations  were  verb.)   The  first  printed  edition  of  the  Fuero 

made,  the  original  docnment.  If  in  Latin,  Juigo  is  of  1600 }  the  best  is  that  by  the 

was  sometimes  translated,  as  was  that  of  Academy,  in  Latin  and  Spanish,  Madrid, 

Peter  the  Cruel  published  by  Marina  (Tec-  1816,  foUo. 

'ila  de  las  Ooites,  Madrid,  1613,  4to,  Tom. 
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ter  so  free  and  discurBive,  that  we  can  fairly  judge  from  it 
the  condition  of  the  prose  language  of  the  time,  and  ascer- 
tain that  it  was  already  as  &r  advanced  as  the  contempo- 
raneous poetry.** 

But  the  wise  forecast  of  Saint  Ferdinand  soon  extended 
beyond  the  purpose  with  which  he  originally  commanded 
the  translation  of  the  old  Visigoth  laws,  and  he  undertook 
to  prepare  a  code  for  the  whole  of  Christian  Spain  that 
was  under  his  sceptre,  which,  in  its  different  cities  and 
provinces,  was  distracted  by  different  and  often  contra- 
dictory fu/eroa  or  privileges  and  laws  given  to  each  as  it 
was  won  from  the  common  enemy.  But  he  did  not  live 
to  execute  his  beneficent  project,  and  the  fragment  that 
still  remains  to  us  of  what  he  undertook,  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  the  "  Setenario,"  plainly  implies  tiiat  it  is, 
in  part  at  least,  the  work  of  his  son  Alfonso.^ 

Still,  though  Alfonso  had  been  employed  in  preparing 
this  code,  he  did  not  see  fit  to  finish  it.  He,  however, 
felt  charged  with  the  general  undertaking,  and  seemed 
determined  that  his  kingdom  should  not  continue  to  suffer 
from  the  uncertainty  or  the  conflict  of  its  different  systems 
of  legislation.     But  he  proceeded  with  great  can-  , 

tion.    His  first  body  of  laws,  called  the  ' '  Espejo, "  p^o  and  fu- 
or  "Mirror  of  all  Rights,''  filling   five  books,  ^^^ 
was  prepared  before  1255 ;  but,  though  it  contains  within 
itcielf  directions  for  its  own  distribution  and  enforcement, 

»  See  the  Discuno  iHreflzed  to  the  Acad-  con  el  otorgamiento  de  los  obippos,  et  de  los 

tmf%  ediUoD,  by  Dmi  Blaouel  de  Lardisa-  godoa  mayores,  et  de  todo  d  pobto.    Ail 

bal,  7  Uribe  ;  and  Marina's  Bnaajo,  p.  29,  que  mlentre  que  f&rmoe  todoe  de  nn  eora. 

in  Mem.  de  la  Acad,  de  Hist.,  Tom.  IV.,  son,  et  de  una  veluntat,  et  de  una  f^,  que 

1806.    Periiaps  the  meet  curious  passage  in  sea  entre  noe  pas  et  Justida  enno  regno,  et 

the  Fuero  Juago  is  Um  law  (Lib.  XII.  Tit.  que  podamos  ganar  la  oompaona  de  loa  an- 

UL  Ley  15)  containing  the  tremendous  oath  geles  en  el  otro  sleglo ;  et  aquel  que  que- 

of  abjnratlon  prescribed  to  those  Jews  who  brantar  esta  nuestra  lee  sea  eseomnngado 

were  about  to  enter  the  Christian  Church,  por  sempre.** 

But  I  prefer  to  give  as  a  specimen  of  its  Ian-  so  For  the  Setenario,  see  Oastro,  Bibllote- 
guage  one  of  a  more  liberal  spirit,  namely,  ca,  Tom.  II.  pp.  680-684  ;  and  Marina,  His- 
the  eic^th  Law  of  the  Primero  Titolo,  or  In-  toria  de  la  Legislacion,  Madrid,  1808,  ful., 
trodttetlon,  **  concerning  those  who  may  be-  ^  290,  291.  As  far  as  it  goes,  which  is  not 
eome  kings,"  which  in  the  Latin  original  through  the  first  of  the  seven  divisions  pro- 
dates  firom  A.  D.  643 :  **  Quando  el  rey  posed,  it  consists,  1,  of  an  introduction  by 
monre,  nengun  noa  deve  tomar  el  regno,  Alfonso  *,  and  2,  of  a  series  of  discussions 
nen  facerse  rey,  nen  ningun  religioeo,  n«n  on  the  Catholic  religion,  on  Heathenism,  etc., 
otro  omne,nen  servo,  nen  otro  omne  estrano,  which  were  afterwards  substantially  incor- 
■e  non  omne  de  linage  de  los  godos,  et  fillo  porated  into  the  first  of  the  Partidaa  of  Al- 
dalgo,  ct  noble  et  digno  de  costumpnes,  et  Ibnso  bhnself. 
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it  does  not  seem  ever  to  have  gone  into  practical  use. 
His  "  Puero  Real/'  a  shorter  code,  divided  into  four 
books,  was  completed  in  1255  for  Valladolid,  and  perhaps 
was  subsequently  given  to  other  cities  of  his  kingdom. 
Both  were  followed  by  different  laws,  as  occasion  called 
for,  them,  down  nearly  to  the  end  of  his  reign.  But  all  of 
them,  taken  together,  were  far  from  constituting  a  code 
such  as  had  been  projected  by  Saint  Ferdinand.^ 

This  last  great  work  was  undertaken  by  Alfonso  in 
1256,  and  finished  either  in  1263  or  1265.  It  was  origi- 
nally called  by  Alfonso  himself  "El  Setenario,"  from 

His  siete  *^®  ^^^^  ^^  *^®  ^^^®  Undertaken  by  his  father ; 

^*'^**'**«-  but  it  is  now  called  "  Las  Siete  Partidas,"  or  The 
Seven  Parts,  from  the  seven  divisions  of  the  work  itself. 
That  Alfonso  was  assisted  by  others  in  the  great  task  of 
compiling  it  out  of  the  Decretals,  and  the  Digest  and  Code 
of  Justinian,  as  well  as  out  of  the  Fuero  Juzgo  and  other 
sources  of  legislation,  both  Spanish  and  foreign,  is  not  to 
be  doubted ;  but  the  general  air  and  finish  of  the  whole, 
its  style  and  literary  execution,  must  be  more  or  less  his 
own,  so  much  are  they  in  harmony  with  whatever  else  we 
know  of  his  works  and  character.®" 

The  Partidas,  however,  though  by  far  the  most  import- 
ant legislative  monument  of  its  age,  did  not  become  at 
once  the  law  of  the  land.*^  On  the  contrary,  the  great 
cities,  with  their  separate  privileges,  and  the  great  nobles, 
like  the  Laras,  long  resisted  anything  like  a  uniform  sys- 
tem of  legislation  for  the  whole  country ;  and  it  was 
not  till  1348,  two  years  before  the  death  of  Alfonso  the 
Eleventh,  and  above  sixty  after  that  of  their  author,  that 
the  contest  with  the  local  authorities  was  over,  and  the 
Partidas  were  finally  proclaimed  and  established  as  of 

^  Op6acaIos  Legales  del  Rey  Alfimao  el  seem  to  have  been  dted  by  tbe  dame  of 

Babio, pubHcados,  etc.,  per  la  Real  Acade-  »The  Seven  Parts*'  till  above  a  centnry 

mia  de  la  Historia,  Madrid,  1836,  2  Tom.,  after  it  was  composed.    (Marina,  Leglsla- 

fbl.    Marina,  Legislacion,  §801.  don,  ^  292-303.    Prefiice  to  the  edition  of 

n  "  Ei  Setenario  "  was  the  name  given  to  the  Partidas  by  the  Academy,  Madrid,  1807, 
the  work  begun  in  the  reign  of  St.  Verdi-  4to,  Tom.  I.  pp.  xv.-xviU.) 
nand,  "because,"  says  Allbnso,  in  the  pre-  »  Much  trouble  arose  flrom  the  attempt 
face  to  it,  **all  it  contains  is  arranged  by  of  Alfonso  X.  to  introduce  his  code.    (Ma- 
sevens.**    In  the  same  way  his  own  code  rina,  Legisladon,  §§  417-419.) 
!•  divided  Into  seven  parts  j  bat  it  does  noi 
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bindings  authority  in  all  the  territories  held  by  the  kings 
of  Castile  and  Leon.  But  from  that  period  the  great  code 
of  Alfonso  has  been  uniformly  respected.^  It  is,  in  fact, 
a  sort  of  Spanish  common  law,  which,  with  the  decisions 
under  it,  has  been  the  basis  of  Spanish  jurisprudence  ever 
since ;  and  becoming  in  this  way  a  part  of  the  cbnstitu* 
tion  of  the  state  in  all  Spanish  colonies,  it  has,  from  the 
tune  when  Louisiana  and  Florida  were  added  to  the  United 
States,  become  in  some  cases  the  law  in  our  own  coun- 
try; —  so  wide  may  be  the  influence  of  a  wise  legis- 
lation.'* 

The  Partidas,  however,  do  not  always  read  like  a  col* 
lection  of  statutes,  or  even  like  a  code  such  as  that  of 
Justinian  or  Napoleon.  On  the  contrary,  they  often  seem 
rather  to  be  a  series  of  treatises  on  legislation,  morals, 
and  religion,  divided  with  great  formality,  accord-  character  of 
ing  to  their  subjects,  into  Parts,  Titles,  and  Laws ;  thePartwas, 
the  last  of  which,  instead  of  being  merely  imperative  ordi- 
nances, enter  into  arguments  and  investigations  of  various 
sorts,  often  discussing  the  moral  principles  they  lay  down, 
and  often  containing  intimations  of  the  manners  and  opin- 
ions of  the  age,  that  make  them  a  curious  mine  of  Span- 
ish antiquities.  They  are,  in  short,  a  kind  of  digested 
result  of  the  opinions  and  reading  of  a  learned  monarch, 
and  his  coadjutors,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  on  the  rela* 

w  Marina,  Legls.,  §  449.    Faero  Juzgo,  of  the  United  States,"  Vol.  V.  1820,  Appen- 

ed.  Acad.,  Pref.,  p.  xlUi.     That  Alfonso,  dixj  together  with  various  eases  in  the  other 

however,  intended,  to  establish  the  Partidas  y  olumes  of  the  Reports  of  the  Supreme  Court 

as  the  law  of  all  Spain  in  his  own  time,  of  the  United  States,  e.  g.   Wheaton,  Vol. 

seems  not  to  be  doubtful,  from  Chap.  IX.  m.  1818,  p.  202,  note  (a).    **  We  may  ob- 

of  his  chronicle,  where  we  are  told  —  Man-  serve,*'  says  Dunham  (Hist  of  Spain  and 

do  que  todos  los  omes  de  sus  reynos  las  Portugali  Vol.  IV.  p.  121^  *'  that,  if  all  the 

ofviessen  por  leyet  por  (iiero  et  todos  los  otiier  codes  were  banished,  Spain  would  still 

alcaldes  Jusgassen  por  eUas  los  pleytos  (Ed.  have  a  respectable  body  of  Jurisprudence  { 

1654,  f.  6,  a).    But  we  haye  already  seen  for  we  have  the  experience  of  an  eminent 

how  imperfect  was  his  authority  for  this  or  advocate  in  the  Boyal  Tribunal  of  Appeals 

any  other  purpose,  especially  in  the  latter  f»r  asserting  that,dnring  an  extensive  prac- 

part  of  his  reign,  earlier  than  which  his  code  tice  of  twenty-nine  years,  scarcely  a  case 

was  not  completed.  occurred  which  could  not  be  virtually  or 

V  See  a  curious  and  learned  book,  entitled  expressly  decided  by  the  code  in  question.'* 
**  The  Laws  of  the  Siete  Partidas  which  are  The  Partidas,  it  may  be  observed,  lean 
still  in  Force  in  the  State  of  Louisiana,"  mpre  to  the  Roman  law  than  to  the  old 
translated  by  L.  MoreauLlsIetand-B.  Carle-  Visi-Qothic,  which  had  prevailed  in  Chris- 
ton,  New  Orieans,  1820, 2  vols.  8vo ;  and  a  tian  Spain  till  that  time,  and  is  embodied  in 
discussion  on  the  same  subject  in  Wheaton's  the  Fuero  Juzgo.  This  may  account  for 
**  Reports  of  Cases  Ui  the  Supreme  Court  their  continued  authority. 
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tive  duties  of  a  king  and  his  subjects,  and  on  the  entire 
legislation  and  police,  ecclesiastical,  civil,  and  moral,  to 
which,  in  their  judgment,  Spain  should  be  subjected  *, 
the  whole  interspersed  with  discussions,  sometimes  more 
quaint  than  grave,  concerning  the  customs  and  principles 
on  which  the  work  itself,  or  some  particular  part  of  it,  is 
founded. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  style  of  the  Fartidas,  im  extract 
may  be  made  from  a  law  entitled  ^' What  meaneth  a 
Tyrant,  and  how  he  useth  his  power  in  a  kingdom  when 
he  hath  obtained  it." 

"  A  tyrant,''  says  this  law,  "  doth  signify  a  cruel  lord, 
who  by  force,  or  by  craft,  or  by  treachery,  hath  obtained 
power  over  any  realm  or  country;  and  such,  men  be  of 
such  nature,  that,  when  once  they  have  grown  strong  in 
the  laud,  they  love  rather  to  work  their  own  proiSt,  though 
it  be  in  harm  of  the  land,  than  the  common  profit  of  all, 
for  they  always  live  in  an  ill  fear  of  losing  it.  And  that 
they  may  be  able  to  fulfil  this  their  purpose  unencumbered, 
the  wise  of  old  have  said  that  they  use  their  power  against 
the  people  in  three  manners.  The  first  is,  that  they  strive 
that  tiiose  under  their  mastery  be  ever  ignorant  and  timo* 
rous,  because,  when  they  be  such,  they  may  not  be  bold 
to  rise  against  them  nor  to  resist  their  wills ;  and  the 
second  is,  that  they  be  not  kindly  and  united  among 
themselves,  in  such  wise  that  they  trust  not  one  another, 
for,  while  they  live  in  disagreement,  they  shall  not  dare 
to  make  any  discourse  against  their  lord,  for  fear  faith 
and  secrecy  should  not  be  kept  among  themselves ;  and 
the  third  way  is,  that  they  strive  to  make  them  poor,  and 
to  put  them  upon  great  undertakings,  which  they  can 
never  finish,  whereby  they  may  have  so  much  harm,  that  it 
may  never  come  into  their  hearts  to  devise  any  thing 
against  their  ruler.  And  above  all  this,  have  tyrants  ever 
striven  to  make  spoil  of  the  strong  and  to  destroy  the 
wise  ;  and  have  forbidden  fellowship  and  assemblies  of 
men  in  their  land,  and  striven  always  to  know  what  men 
said  or  did  ;  and  do  trust  their  counsel  and  the  guard  of 
their  person  rather  to  foreigners,  who  will  serve  at  their 
will,  than  to  them  of  the  land,  who  serve  from  oppression/ 
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And,  moreoyer,  we  say  th^l,  though  any  man  may  have 
gained  mastery  of  a  kingdom  by  any  of  the  lawful  means 
whereof  we  have  spoken  in  the  laws  going  before  this, 
yet,  if  he  use  his  power  ill,  in  the  ways  whereof  we  speak 
in  this  law,  him  may  the  people  still  call  tyrant ;  for  he 
tumeth  his  mastery  which  was  rightftd  into  wrongful,  as 
Aristotle  hath  said  in  the  book  which  treateth  of  the  rule 
and  goyemment  of  kingdoms/' " 

In  other  laws>  reasons  are  given  why  kings  and  their 
sons  should  be  taught  to  read  '^"^  and  in  a  law  about  the 
governesses  of  kings'  daughters,  it  is  declared  : 

"  They  are  to  endeavor,  as  much  as  may  be,  that  the 
king's  daughters  be  moderate  and  seemly  in  eating  and 
in  drinking,  and  also  in  their  carriage  and  dress,  and  of 
good  manners  in  all  things,  and  especially  that  they  be 
not  given  to  anger ;  for,  besides  the  wickedness  that  lieth 
in  it,  it  is  the  thing  in  the  world  that  most  easily  leadeth 
women  to  do  ill..  And  they  ought  to  teach  them  to  be 
handy  in  performing  those  works  that  belong  to  noble 
ladies ;  for  this  is  a  matter  that  becometh  them  much, 
since  they  obtain  by  it  cheerfulness  and  a  quiet  spirit ; 
and,  besides,  it  taketh  away  bad  thoughts,  which  it  is  not 
convenient  they  should  have."  * 

Many  of  the  laws  concerning  knights,  like  one  on  their 
loyalty,  and  one  on  the  meaning  of  the  ceremonies  used 
when  they  are  armed,^  and  all  the  laws  on  the  establish- 
ment and  conduct  of  great  public  schools,  which  he  was 
endeavoring,  at  the  same  time,  to  encourage,  by  the  priv- 
ileges he  granted  to  Salamanca,*^  are  written  with  even 
more  skill  and  selectness  of  idiom.    Indeed,  the  Fartidas, 

M  Partida  n.  Tit  I.  Ley  10,  ed.  Acad.,  obtain  in  many  of  tbe  TJniTenitiM  of  the 

Ton.  II.  p.  11.  Contine&t.     There  was,  however,  at  that 

f  Bartidift  II.  Tit.  VII.  hey  10,  and  Ttt.  period,  no  such  establishment  in  Spain,  ez- 

V.  Ley  16.  oept  one  which  had  ezistad,  in  a  very  rude 

w  Partida  II.  Tit.  VII.  Ley  11.  state,  at  Salamanca  for  some  time,  and  to 

»  Partida  II.  Tit.  XXI.  Leyes  9, 18.  which  Alfonso  X  gave  the  first  proper  en- 

*>  The  laws  about  the  Bstndioa  Generales,  dowment  in  1264.    (Hlstoria  del  Colegio 

—the  name  then  given  to  what  we  now  call  vi<^o  de  S.  Bartolom^,  mayor  de  la  celebre 

Universities, —  filling  tbe  thirty.flrst  Titnlo  Univecsldad  deikOamanoa  por  Fr.  Buia  da 

sf  the  second  Partida,  are  remarkable  for  Vergara  y  Alava,  oorregida  eo.  por  el  Mar- 

fheir  wisdom,  —  except  in  Ley  11,  which  qnes  de  Alventos,  Madrid,  1700,  folio,  Ton. 

relates  to  the  sale  of  books,  —  and  recog-  L  p.  17.) 

niae  seme  of  the  anrangementa  that  stiU 
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in  whatever  relates  to  mannop  and  style,  are  not  only 
superior  to  anything  that  had  preceded  them,  but  to  any- 
thing that  for  a  long  time  followed.  The  Poems  of  Berceo, 
hardly  twenty  years  older,  seem  to  belong  to  another  age, 
and  to  a  much  ruder  state  of  society ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  Marina,  whose  opinion  on  such  a  subject  few  are 
entitled  to  call  in  question,  says  that  during  the  two  or 
even  three  centuries  subsequent  nothing  was  produced  in 
Spanish  prose  equal  to  the  Partidas  for  purity  and  eleva* 
tion  of  style.*^ 

But,  however  this  may  be,  there  is  no  doubt  that, 
mingled  with  something  of  the  rudeness,  and  more  of  the 
ungraceful  repetitions,  common  in  the  period  to  which 
they  belong,  there  is  a  richness,  an  appropriateness,  and 
sometimes  even  an  elegance,  in  their  turns  of  expression, 
truly  remarkable.  They  show  that  the  great  effort  of 
their  author  to  make  the  Castilian  the  living  and  resJ  lan- 
guage of  his  country,  by  making  it  that  of  the  laws  and 
the  tribunals  of  justice,  had  been  successful,  or  was  des- 
tined speedily  to  become  so.  'Their  grave  and  measured 
movement,  and  the  solemnity  of  their  tone,  which  have 
remained  among  the  characteristics  of  Spanish  prose  ever 
since,  show  this  success  beyond  all  reasonable  question. 
"They  show,  too,  the  character  of  Alfonso  himself,  giving 
token  of  a  far-reaching  wisdom  and  philosophy,  and  prov- 
ing how  much  a  single  great  mind,  happily  placed,  can  do 
towards  imparting  their  final  direction  to  the  language  and 
literature  of  a  country,  even  so  early  as  the  first  century 
of  their  separate  existence.^ 

«  Ifarioa,  in  Mem.  de  la  Acad,  de  Hist,  quesa  es  dar  al  que  lo  ha  menester  et  al  que 

OJom.  IV.,  Ensayo,  p.  62.  lo  mereaoe,  segunt  el  poder  del  dador,  dando 

«  As  no  more  than  a  fidr  specimen  of  the  de  lo  suyo  et  non  tomando  de  lo  ageno  para 

genuine  Castilian  of  the  Partidas,  I  would  darlo  &  otro,  ca  el  que  da  mas  de  lo  que 

cite  Part  II.  Tit  V.  Ley  18,  entitled  "Como  puede  non  es  franco,  mas  desgastador,  et 

el  Rey  debe   ser  granado   et  fhuico  :  "  demas  habere  por  fiiersa  i  tomar  de  lo 

*'  Grandesa  es  yirtud  que  est&  blen  &  todo  ageno  quando  lo  suyo  non  compUere,  et  si 

home  poderoso  et  seiialadamente  al  rey  de  U  una  parte  ganare  amigos  por  lo  quo 

quando  usa  della  en  tiempo  que  conviene  et  les  diere,  de  la  otra  parte  serle  han  enemi. 

como  debe  j  et  por  ende  dixo  Arist6teles  k  gos  aquellos  &  quien  lo  tomare  j  et  otrosi 

Alexandro  que  61  punase  de  haber  en  si  dixo  que  el  que  da  al  que  non  lo  ha  men- 

franquesa,  oa  por  eUa  ganarie  mas  aina  el  ester  non  le  es  gradecido,  et  es  tal  come  el 

amor  et  los  corazones  de  la  gente :  et  por-  que  vierte  agua  en  la  mar,  et  el  que  da  al 

que  k\  m^or  podiese  obrar  desta  bondat,  que  lo  non  meresce  es  como  el  que  guiaa 

espaladinol  qu6  cosa  es,  et  dixo  que  fran-  su  enemigo  que  venga  contra  6L" 


CHAPTER   IV. 

JUAN  LORENZO  SBGURA.  —  CONFUSION  OF  ANCIKNT  AND  MODERN  MAN- 
NERS.— THE  ALEXANDRO,  ITS  STORT  AND  MERITS. — THE  TOTOft  DEL 
PA  VON.  —  SANCHO  EL  BRAVO.  —  DON  JUAN  MANUEL,  HIS  LIFE  AND 
WORKS,   PUBLISHED  AND   UNPUBLISHED. — HIS   CONDE  LUCANOR. 

The  proof  that  the  "  Partidas  '^  were  in  advance  of 
their  age,  both  as  to  style  and  language,  is  plain,  not 
pnly  from  the  examination  we  have  made  of  what  pre- 
ceded them,  but  from  a  comparison  of  them,  juanLoren- 
which  we  must  now  make,  with  the  poetry  of  "  s®*™™* 
Juan  Lorenzo  Segura,  who  lived  at  the  time  they  were 
compiled,  and  probably  somewhat  later.  Like  Berceo,  he 
was  a  secular  priest,  and  he  belonged  to  Astorga ;  but 
this  is  all  we  know  of  him,  except  that  he  lived  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  has  left  a  poem 
of  above  ten  thousand  lines,  on  the  life  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  drawn  from  such  sources  as  were  then  accessible 
to  a  Spanish  ecclesiastic,  and  written  in  the  four-line 
stanza  used  by  Berceo.^ 

What  is  most  obvious  in  this  long  poem  is  its  confound- 
ing the  manners  of  a  well-known  age  of  Grecian  antiquity 
with  those  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  of  knighthood,  as 
they  existed  in  the  days  of  its  author.  Similar  confusion 
is  found  in  some  portion  of  the  early  literature  of  every 
country  in  modem  Europe.  In  all,  there  was  a  period 
when  the  striking  fkcts  of  ancient  history,  and  the  marvel- 
lous fictions  of  ancient  fable,  floating  about  among  the 
traditions  of  the  Middle  Ages,  were  seized  upon  as  mate- 
rials for  poetry  and  romance  ;  and  when,  to  fill  up  and 
finish  the  picture  presented  by  their  imaginations  to  those 

1  The.Aleszandro  fills  the  third  Yolume  of    fol.,  Tom.  II.  p.  79,  and  Mondcijar,  Memo- 
the  Poesiaa  Anteriores  of  Sancbes,  {uid  wbs,    lias,  pp.  458,  469),  though  the  last  lines  of 
fbr  a  long  time,  strangely  attributed  to  Al-    the  poem  itself  declare  its  author  to  be 
fonso  the  Wise  (Nic.  Antonio,  Bibliotheca    Johan  Lorenzo  Segura. 
Hispana  Yetus,  ed.  Bayer,  Matriti,  1787-8, 
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who  thus  misapplied  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  antiquity, 
the  manners  and  feelings  of  their  own  times  were  incon- 
gruously thrown  in,  either  from  an  ignorant  persuasion 
that  none  other  had  ever  existed,  or  from  a  wilful  careless- 
ness concerning  everything  but  poetical  effect.  This  was 
the  case  in  Italy,  from  the  first  dawning  of  letters  till 
after  the  time  of  Dante,  the  sublime  and  tender  poetry 
of  whose  "  Divina  Commedia  "  is  full  of  such  absurdities 
and  anachronisms.  It  was  the  case,  too,  in  France ; 
examples  singularly  in  point  being  found  in  the  Latin 
poem  of  Walter  de  Chatillon,  and  the  French  one  by  Alex- 
andre de  Paris,  or  de  Bemay,  on  this  same  subject  of 
Alexander  the  Great ;  both  of  which  were  written  nearly 
a  century  before  Juan  Lorenzo  lived,  and  both  of  which 
were  used  by  him.^  And  it  was  the  case  in  England  till 
after  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  whose  "  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream  "  does  all  that  genius  can  do  to  justify  it.  We  must 
not,  therefore,  be  surprised  to  find  it  in  Spain,  where,  de- 
rived from  such  monstrous  repositories  of  fiction  as  the 
works  of  Dares  Phrygius  and  Dictys  Cretensis,  Guide  de 
Colonna  and  Winter  de  Chatillon,  some  of  the  histories 
and  fancies  of  ancient  times  already  filled  the  thoughts  of 
those  men  who  were  unconsciously  beginning  the  fabric 
of  their  country's  literature  on  foundations  essentially 
different.* 

Among  the  most  attractive  subjects  that  offered  them- 
selves to  such  persons  was  that  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

s  Walter  de  Ghatallon'a  Latin  poem  on  DareB  Phrygius,  and  Uie  other  similar 
Alexander  the  Great  was  so  popular  that  it  writers  of  the  Middle  Ages,  yet,  when  the 
was  taught  in  the  rhetorical  sdiools,  to  the  same  Guido  de  C(donna  was  translated  by 
exclusion  of  Lucan  and  Virgil.  (Warton's  Pedro  Nunez  Delgado,  in  the  sixteenth  oen- 
Xnglish  Poetry,  London,  1824,  Svo,  VoL  I.  tury,  and  published  under  Uie  auspices  ot 
p.  dxvii.)  The  French  Poem  begun  by  Philip  II.,  Christian  people  were  warned 
Lambert  li  Tors  or  Cors,  and  finished  by  that  all  these  diyinities  were  neither  more 
Alexandre  de  Paris,  was  less  valued,  but  nor  less  than  devils  *, — son  y  seran  sempre 
much  read.  (Ginguen^,  in  the  Hist.  Lit.  de  demonios;— so  much  were  the  religious  ideas 
la  France,  Paris,  4to,  Tom.  XV.  1820,  pp.  and  feelings  of  the  Spaniards  changed  be- 
100-127.)  The  name  of  Lambert  11  Tors  is  tween  the  thirteenth  and  the  sixteenth  cen- 
written  -Lambert  li  Cors  by  Ginguen^,  but  turies.  Delgado's  translation,  it  may  be  ob- 
is corrected  in  the  published  x>oem  by  the  served,  in  passing,  if  not  very  exact,  is  (ju 
Stutt^^art  Verein,  1846.  the  good  old  Castilian  of  his  time.    He 

8  It  may  be  worth  notice  here  that,  al-  died  in  1635,  and  the  edition  I  hate  of  his 

though  the  heathen  Gods  and  Goddesses  Cr6nica  Troyana  is  of  1587 ;  but  there  is 

are  used  without  stint  by  the  Archpriest,  an  earlier  one,  I  think,  dated  in  1612. 
just  as  they  are  by  Guido  de  Colonna, 


The  East  —  Persia,  Arabia,  and  India — had  long  been 
fttU  of  stories  of  his  adventures  '/  and  now,  in  the  West, 
as  a  hero  more  nearly  approaching  the  spirit  of  knight- 
hood than  any  other  of  antiquity,  he  was  adopted  into  the 
poetical  fictions  of  almost  erery  nation  that  could  boast 
the  beginning  of  a  literature,  so  that  the  Monk  in  the 
*'  Canterbury  Tales  "  said  truly,  — 

"  The  storie  of  Alexandre  is  so  commune. 
That  every  wight,  that  hath  discretion, 
Hath  herd  somewhat  or  all  of  his  fortune." 

Juan  Lorenzo  took  this  story  substantially  as  he  had 
read  it  in  the  "  Alexandreis ''  of  Walter  de  Chatillon, 
whom  he  repeatedly  cites  ;  '^  but  he  has  added  whatever 
he  found  elsewhere,  or  in  his  own  imagination,  that 
seemed  suited  to  his  purpose,  which  was  by  no  means 
that  of  becoming  a  mere  translator.  After  a  short  intro- 
duction, he  comes  at  once  to  his  subject,  thus,  in  the  fifth 
stanza : 

I  desire  to  tell  the  story    of  a  noble  pagan  king, 
With  whose  yalor  and  bold  heart    the  world  once  did  ring : 
Per  the  world  he  OTercame,    like  a  very  little  thing ; 
And  a  clerkly  name  I  shall  gain,    if  his  story  I  can  sing. 

This  prince  was  Alexander,    and  Greece  it  was  his  right ; 
Frank  and  bold  he  was  in  arms,    and  in  knowledge  took  delight ; 
Darius'  power  he  oyerthnw,    and  Poms,  kings  of  might. 
And  fyr  suffering  and  lor  paUenoe    the  world  held  no  such  wight. 

Now  the  infant  Alexander    showed  plainly,  from  the  first, 

That  he  through  OTery  hindrance    yrith  prowess  great  would  burst ; 

For  by  a  aerrile  brea«t    he  neyer  would  be  auned, 

And  less  than  gentle  lineage    to  serve  him  nerer  durst 

And  mighty  signs  when  he  was  bom    ibretold  his  coming  worth  ; 
The  air  was  troubled,  and  the  sun    his  brightness  put  not  Ibrth, 
The  sea  was  angry  all,    and  shook  the  solid  earth, 
The  world  was  well-nigh  perishing    for  ierroT  at  his  birth.<^ 

4  TranBactioDS  of  the  Beyal  Society  of  >  Qalero  leer  mi  lilno    de  tin  wf  noUe  pe- 

Xdteratnre,  Yol.  I.  Part  II.  pp.  6-23,  a  8^<>* 

carione  paper  by  Sir   W.   Oueeley.     Fr.  S^^'^IST?  «'*?*'*•   ^IT^^"""^ 

Bplegel,  Die  Alexander  sage  bei  den  Orient-  t^^^^  ^  j^  compriere,   <iue  soe  bon  escribano. 

•len  (Leiprig,  1861, 8vo).  ^  .'«_.           *,        ^             ^          ^   « 

*  Coplae  226, 1462,  and  1639,  where  Sega-  ^  ^^^^^  Alexandre,   que  ftae  rey  de  Ore- 

ragiyesthzee  Latin  lines  from  Walter.  One  flie  frane  d  wdit  a  de  gnmt  nbenda. 

6* 
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Then  comes  the  history  of  Alexander,  mingled  with  the 
fables  and  extravagances  of  the  times ;  given  generally 
with  the  dulness  of  a  chronicle,  but  sometimes  showing 
a  poetical  spirit.  Before  setting  out  on  his  grand  expe- 
dition to  the  East,  he  is  knighted,  and  receives  an  en- 
chanted sword  made  by  Don  Vulcan,  a  girdle  made  by 
Dona  Philosophy,  and  a  shirt  mude  by  two  sea-fairies,  — 
duatsfadas  enna  mar  J  The  conquest  of  Asia  follows  soon 
afterwards,  in  the  course  of  which  the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem 
orders  mass  to  be  said  to  stay  the  conqueror,  as  he  ap- 
proaches the  Jewish  capital.^ 

In  general,  the  known  outline  of  Alexander's  adven- 
tures is  followed,  but  there  are  a  good  many  whimsical 
digressions ;  and  when  the  Macedonian  forces  pass  the 
site  of  Troy,  the  poet  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of 
making  an  abstract  of  the  fortunes  and  fate  of  that  city, 
which  he  represents  as  told  by  Don  Alexander  himself  to 
his  followers,  and  especially  to  the  Twelve  Peers  who 
accompanied  him  in  his  expedition.^  Homer  is  vouched  as 
authority  for  the  extraordinary  narrative  that  is  given ;  ^* 
but  how  little  the  poet  of  Astorga  cared  for  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that,  instead  of 
sending  Achilles,  or  Don  Achilles,  as  he  is  called^  to  the 
court  of  Lycomedes  of  Scyros,  to  be  concealed  in  woman's 
clothes,  he  is  sent,  by  the  enchantments  of  his  mother,  in 
female  attire,  to  a  convent  of  nuns ;  and  the  crafty  Don 
Ulysses  goes  there  as  a  pedler,  with  a  pack  of  female 
ornaments  and  martial  weapons  on  his  back,  to  detect  the 
fraud.^  But,  with  all  its  defects  and  incongruities,  the 
"  Alexandre "  is  a  curious  and  important  landmark  in 
early  Spanish  literature ;  and  if  it  is  written  with  less 
purity  and  dignity  than  the  *'  Partidas  "  of  Alfonso,  it  has 

Vencl6  Foro  h  D<tio,    dos  Beyes  de  gnmt  po-    Todol  mar  ftie  Irado,    la  tierra  tremedd, 
tencio.  For  poco  quel  mundo   todo  non  perecid. 

Nunca  conoscift  ome  ra  par   en  la  lufrencia.  Sanchez,  Tom.  IIL  p.  L 

El  infante  Alexandre   luego  en  sa  nlnn€s  r  Ooplas  78,  80,  83, 89,  etc. 

Comenz6  &  demostrar   que  seile  de  grant  pre* :  g  Coplas  1086-1094,  etc. 

Nunca  quiflo  mamar  leche    de  mugier  xafez,  o  n     i      ooq  »ti« 

Be  non  fuede  linage   d  de  grant  gentilea.  »  l^opias  ZW-710. 

M  Coptafl  800  and  714. 

Qrandes  signoa  contiron     quando  eat  infiuit  U  Coplas  886,  392,  eto. 

nascid  : 
£1  ayxe  file  camblado,   d  lol  eacureciO, 
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atill  a  truly  Castiliau  air,  in  both  its  language  and  its 
versification.^ 

A  poem  called  "  Los  Votos  del  Pavon/' — The  Vows  of 
the  Peacock,  —  which  was  a  continuation  of  the  "  Alex- 
andro/'  is  lost.  If  we  may  judge  from  an  old  French 
poem  on  the  vows  made  over  a  peacock  that  had  been  a 
favorite  bird  of  Alexander,  and  was  served  accidentally 
at  table  after  that  hero's  death,  we  have  no  reason  to  com- 
plain of  our  Joss  as  a  misfortune.^  Nor  have  we  probably 
great  occasion  to  regret  that  we  possess  only  extracts 
from  a  prose  book  of  advice,  prepared  for  his  heir  gancho,  son 
and  successor  by  Sancho,  the  son  of  Alfonso  the  ®'  ^^<«^' 
Tenth  ;  for  though,  from  the  chapter  warning  the  young 
prinoe  against  fools,  we  see  that  it  wanted  neither  sense 
nor  spirit,  still  it  is  not  to  be  compared  to  the  ''  Partidas^' 
for  precision,  grace,  or  dignity  of  style.^*  We  come, 
therefore,  at  once  to  a  remarkable  writer,  who  flourished 
a  little  later,  —  the  Prince  Don  Juan  Manuel. 

Lorenzo  was  an  ecclesiastic, — bon  cUrigo  4  ondrado,  — 
and  his  home  was  at  Astorga,  in  the  north-western  por- 
tion of  Spain,  on  the  borders  of  Leon  and  Galicia.    Berceo 

^  Southey,  in  the  notes  to  his  "  Madoc,*'  du  Pavon  est  une  continuation  des  feiits 

Part  I.  Canto  xi.,  speaks  Justly  of  the  d' Alexandre."    There  is  an  aoooant  of  a 

**  sweet  flow  of  language  and   metre  in  Prench  Poem  on  this  subject,  in  the"No- 

Lorenso.*'    At  the  end  of  the  Alexandre  tices  et  Extraits  des  Manuscrits  de  la  Bibli- 

are  two  prose  letters  supposed  to  have  been  othdque  Nationale,"  etc.  (Paris,  an.  VII. 

written  by  Alexander  to  his  mother  j  but  I  4to),  Tom.  V.  p.  118.  Vows  were  frequently 

prefer  to  cite,  as  a  specimen  of  Lorenzo's  made  in  ancient  times  over  favorite  birds 

style,  the  following  stanzas  on  the  music  (Barante,  Dues  de  Bourgogne,  ad  an.  1454, 

which  the  Macedonians  heaxd  in  Babylon :  Paris,  1837,  Svo,  Tom.  YII.  pp.  159-164) ; 

.  „,       ,         ,      ^  A^j,   ^  ^  ^  and  the  vows  in  the  Spanish  poem  seem  to 

AHl  exa  la  muilea  cantada  per  razon,  ..         .      ,     ■,  \.xi  <.«xi. 

I4u  doble«  que  reileren   coltaB  del  corazon,  have  involved  a  prophetic  account  of  the 

Imb  dolcct  de  las  baylu,    el  plcnrant  ■emitoo,  achievements  and  troubles  of  Alexander's 

Bien  podrieu  toiler  precio    ft  quantoi  no  mun-  successors. 

^  «"*•  1*  The  extracts  are  in  Castro  (Tom.  II. 

Nonesenelmundo  ome  tan  aabedor,  PP*  T25-729),  and  the  book,  which  con- 

Que  decir  podleflce   qua!  era  el  dolzor,  tained  forty-nine  chapters,  was  called  "  Gas- 

Mientre  ome  vivieMe   en  aquella  sabor  tigos  y  Documentos  para  bien  vivir,  orden- 

NonavileBede   nen  ftme  nen  dolor.  ^dos  por  el  Rey  Don  Sancho  el  Quarto, 

St  1978,  lfl77.  intitulado  el  Brabo  j  »♦  Castigos  being  used 

Las  dohles  in  modem  Spanish  means  to  mean  advice^  as  in  the  old  French  poem, 

the  tolling  for  the  dead ;  —  here,  I  suppose,  **  Le  Castoiement  d'un  Pire  a  son  Fils  ; »» 

it  means  some  sort  of  sad  chanting.  and  Doeumentoa  being  taken  in  its  primi- 

w  Los  Votos  del  Pavon  is  first  mentioned  tive  Sense  of  instructions.    The  spirit  of 

by  the   Marquis  of  Santillana   (Sanchez,  his  iather  seems  to  speak  in  Sancho,  when 

Tom.  I.  p.  Ivii.)  j  and  Pauchet  says  (Recueil  he  says  of  kings, "  que  ban  de  govemar 

de  I'Origine  de  la  Langue  et  Po^ie  Fran-  regnos  e  gentes  con  ayuda  de  qientificoa 

Qaise,  Paris,  1581,  fol.,  p.  88),  "  Le  Boman  sabios." 
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belonged  to  the  same  territory ;  and,  though  there  may 
be  half  a  century  between  them,  they  are  of  a  similar 
spirit.  We  are  glad,  therefore,  that  the  next  author  we 
Dot  Juan  meet  —  Don  John  Manuel  —  takes  us  from  the 
Manuel,  mountains  of  the  North  to  the  chivalry  of  the 
South,  and  to -the  state  of  society,  the  conflicts,  manners, 
and  interests,  that  gave  us  the  **  Poem  of  the  Cid,''  and 
the  code  of  the  "  Partidas." 

Don  John  was  of  the  blood  royal  of  Castile  and  Leon, 
grandson  of  St.  Ferdinand,  nephew  of  Alfonso  the  Wise, 
and  one  of  the  most  turbulent  and  dangerous  of  the 
Spanish  barons  of  his  time.  He  was  bom  in  Escalona,  on 
the  fifth  of  May,  1282,  and  was  the  son  of  Don  Pedio 
Manuel,  an  Infante  of  Spain,"  brother  of  Alfonso  the 
Wise,  with  whom  he  always  had  his  officers  and  hous^ 
.hold  in  common.  Before  Don  John  was  two  years  old, 
his  father  died,  and  he  was  educated  by  his  cousin,  Sancho 
the  Fourth,  living  with  him  on  a  footing  like  that  on 
which  his  father  had  lived  with  Alfonso.^  When  twelve 
years  old  he  was  already  in  the  field  against  the  Moors^ 
and  in  1310,  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  he  had  reached  the 
most  considerable  offices  in  the  state  ;  but  Ferdinand  the 
Fourth  dying  two  years  afterwards,  and  leaving  Alfonso 
the  Eleventh,  his  successor,  only  thirteen  months  old, 
great  disturbances  followed  till  1320,  wh^n  Don  John 
Manuel  became  joint  regent  of  the  realm  ;  a  place  which 
he  suffered  none  to  share  with  him  but  such  of  his  near 
relations  as  were  most  involved  in  his  interests.^' 

The  affairs  of  the  kingdom  during  the  administration  of 
Prince  John  seem  to  have  been  managed  with  talent  and 
spirit ;  but  at  the  end  of  the  regency  the  young  monarch 

u  Argote  de  Molina,  SuceBion  de  IM  Bancho  and  myself  In  his  lifetime,  altrajrs 
Manueles,  prefixed  to  the  Oonde  Locanor,  had  our  households  together,  and  our  offi- 
1576.  The  date  of  his  birth  has  been  cers  were  always  the  same."  Further  on, 
heretofore  considered  unsettled  ;  but  I  haye  he  says  he  was  brought  up  by  Don  San<dio, 
found  it  given  exactly  by  himself  in  ui  un-  who  gave  him  the  means  of  building  the 
published  letter  to  his  brother,  the  Arch-  castle  of  Peiiafiel,  and  calls  God  to  witness 
bishop  of  Toledo,  which  occurs  in  a  manu-  that  he  was  always  true  and  loyal  to  San- 
script  in  the  National  Library  at  Madrid,  cho,  to  Fernando,  and  to  Alfonso  XI., 
to  be  noticed  hereafter.  adding,  cautiously,  ^*  so  &r  as  this  last  king 

i«  In  his  report  of  his  oonrersation  with  gave  me  opportunities  to  serve  him."  (Man- 
King  Sancho,  when  that  monarch  was  on  uscript  in  the  National  Library  at  Bladrid.) 
his  death-bed,  he  says,  "  The  King  Alfonso  ""  CrAnica  de  AUbnso  XI.,  ed.  1551,  foL, 
and  my  &ther  in  his  UlMame,  and  King  c.  19-21. 
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was  not  sufficiently  contented  with  the  state  of  things  to 
continue  his  grand-uncle  in  any  considerable  employment. 
Don  John,  however,  was  not  of  a  temper  to  submit 
quietly  to  affiront  or  neglect."  He  left  the  court  at  Val- 
ladolid,  and  prepared  himself,  with  all  his  great  resources, 
for  the  armed  opposition  which  the  politics  of  those  law- 
less times  regarded  as  a  justifiable  mode  of  obtaining 
redress.  The  king  was  alarmed,  **  for  he  saw,''  says  the 
old  chronicler, ''  that  they  were  the  most  powerM  men  in 
his  kingdom,  and  that  they  could  do  grievous  battle  with 
him,  a»id  great  mischief  to  the  land."  He  entered,  there- 
fore, into  an  arrangement  with  Prince  John,  who  did  not 
hesitate  to  abandon  his  friends  and  go  back  te  his  alle- 
giance, on  the  condition  that  the  king  should  marry  his 
daughter  Oonstantia,  then  a  mere  child,  and  create  him 
governor  of  the  provinces  bordering  on  the  Moors,  and 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Moorish  war ;  thus  placing 
him,  in  fact,  again  at  the  head  of  the  kingdom." 

From  this  time  we  find  him  actively  engaged  on  the 
frontiers,  in  a  succession  of  military  operations,  till  1327, 
when  he  gained  over  the  Moors  the  important  victory  of 
Guadalhorra.  But  the  same  year  was  marked  by  the 
bloody  treache^  of  the  king  against  Prince  John's  uncle, 
who  was  murdered  in  the  palace  under  circumstances  of 
peculiar  atrocity.*  The  Prince  immediately  retired  in 
disgust  to  his  estates,  and  began  again  to  muster  his 
friends  and  forces  for  a  contest,  into  which  he  rushed  the 
more  eagerly,  as  the  king  had  now  refused  to  consummate 
his  union  with  Oonstantia,  and  had  married  a  Portuguese 
princess.  The  war  which  followed  was  carried  on  with 
various  success  till  1335,  when  Prince  John  was  finally 
subdued,  and,  entering  anew  into  the  king's  service,  with 
fresh  reputation,  as  it  seemed,  from  a  spirited  rebellion, 
and  marrying  his  daughter  Oonstantia,  now  grown  up,  to 
the  heir-apparent  of  Portugal,  went  on,  as  commander-in- 
chief,  with  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  victories  over 
the  Moors,  until  almost  the  moment  of  his  death,  which 
happened  in  134T.* 

u  Crtnica  de  Alfonao  XI.,  o.  48  and  48.  &  n>id.,  Lib.  XVI.  o.  4.    Gr6nica  de  Al- 

u  Brid.,  0.  49.  fbnso  XI.,  c.  1*78.     Argote  de  MoUna, 

*  Mariana,  Hist,  Lib.  XV.  o,  10.  Sucesion  de  Iob  Manueles. 
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In  a  life  like  this,  full  of  intrigues  and  violence, — from 
a  prince  like  this,  who  mamed  the  sisters  of  two  kings, 
who  had  two  other  kings  for  his  sons-in-law,  and  who  dis- 
turbed his  country  by  his  rebellions  and  military  enter- 
prises for  above  thirty  years,  —  we  should  hardly  look  for 
a  successful  attempt  in  letters.^  Yet  so  it  is.  Spanish 
poetry,  we  know,  first  appeared  in  the  midst  of  turbu- 
lence and  danger ;  and  now  we  find  Spanish  prose  fiction 
springing  forth  from  the  same  soil,  and  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. Down  to  this  time  we  have  seen  no  proee 
of  much  value  in  the  prevailing  Castilian  dialect,  except 
in  the  works  of  Alfonso  the  Tenth,  and  in  one  or  two 
chronicles  that  will  hereafter  be  noticed.  But  in  most  of 
these  the  fervor  which  seems  to  be  an  essential  element 
of  the  early  Spanish  genius  was  kept  in  check,  either  by 
the  nature  of  their  subjects,  or  by  circumstances  of  which 
we  can  now  have  no  knowledge ;  and  it  is  not  until  a  fresh 
attempt  is  made,  in  the  midst  of  the  wars  and  tumults 
that  for  centuries  seem  to  have  been  as  the  principle  of 
life  to  the  whole  Peninsula,  that  we  discover  in  Spanish 
prose  a  decided  development  of  such  forms  as  afterwards 
became  national  and  characteristic. 

Don  John,  to  whom  belongs  the  distinction  of  producing 
one  of  these  forms,  showed  himself  worthy  of  a  family  in 
which,  for  above  a  century,  letters  had  been  honored  and 
cultivated.  He  is  known  to  have  written  twelve  works  — 
thinking,  as  he  says  in  one  of  them,  that  it  was  better  to 
write  books  than  to  play  at  dice  ;  —  and  so  anxious  was 
he  about  their  fate,  that  he  caused  them  to  be  carefully 
transcribed  in  a  large  volume,  which  he  bequeathed  to  a 
monastery  he  had  founded  on  his  estates  at  Penafiel,  as  a 
burial-place  for  himself  and  his  descendants.^    How  many 

82  Mariana,  In  one  of  those  happy  hits  of  imperfect,  and  evidently  omits  one  work, 

character  which  are  not  rare  in  liis  History,  Both  contain  the  four  following,  namely : 

says  of  Don  John  Manuel  that  he  was  "de  1.  Chronicle  of  Spain ;  2.  Book  of  Hunt- 

condicion  inquieta  y  mudable,  tanto  que  a  Ing  ;  3.  Book  of  Poetry  }  and  4.  Book  of 

muchoa  parecia  naci6  solamente  para  re-  Counsels  to  his  Son.     Argote  de  Molina 

volver  el  reyno.»»   Hist,  Lib.  XV.  c.  12.  gives,  besides  these,  —1.  Libro  de  los  8a- 

M  Argote  de  MoUna,  Life  of  Don  John,  bios  ;  2.  Libro  del  Oaballero  j  3.  Libro  del 

in  the  ed.  of  the  Conde  Lucanor,  1676.  Escudero ;  4.  libro  del  Infante  ;  6.  Libro 

The  accounts  of  Argote  de  Molina  and  ot  de  GabaUeros  j  6.  Libro  de  los  Enganos  ; 

the  manuscript  in  the   National   Library  and  7.  Libro  de  los  Ezemplos.    The  manu- 

are  not  precisely  the  same  -,  but  tlie  last  is  script  gives,  besides  the  four   that   am 
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of  these  works  are  now  in  existence,  is  not  known.  Some 
are  certainly  among  the  treasures  of  the  National  Library 
at  Madrid,  in  a  manuscript  which  seems  to  be  an  imper* 
feet  and  injured  copy  of  the  one  originally  deposited  at 
Penafiel.  A  chronicle  of  Spain  abridged  by  Don  John 
from  that  of  his  uncle  Alfonso  the  Wise  is  also  there  in 
a  separate  MS.,  and  ought  to  be  published ;  ^  and  the 
Treatise  on  Hunting  was  seen  by  Pellicer  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  may,  therefore,  per- 
haps, be  still  recovered.^  A  collection  of  Don  John's 
poems,  which  Argote  de  Molina  intended  to  publish  in 
the  time  of  Philip  the  Second,  is  probably  lost,  since  the 
diligent  Sanchez  sought  for  it  in  vain ;  ^  and  his  ''  Conde 
Lucanor  '^  alone  has  been  placed  beyond  the  reatch  of  acci- 
dent by  being  printed.^ 

dearly  in  common,  the  following :  1.  JjBb-  instance,  those  in  the  Cancionero  of  Ant- 

ter  to  his  brother,  containing  an  account  of  werp  (1673,  Syo,  ff.  175,  207,  227,  267).  But 

the  ftuDiily  arms,  etc.}  2.  Book  of  Condi-  they  are   not  his.    Their   language   and 

tlons,  or  Libro  de  los  Estados,  which  may  thoughts  are  quite  too  modem.    Probably 

be  Argote  de  Molina's  Libro  de  los  Sabios  j  they  are  the  work  of  Don  John  Manuel, 

8.  Libro  del  Caballero  y  del  Escudero,  of  who  was  Camareiro  Mdr  of  King  Emanuel 

which  Argote  de  Molina  seems  to  make  two  oi  Portugal  (died  1524),  and  whose  poems, 

separate  works ;  4.  libro  de  la  Oaballeiia,  both  in  Portuguese  and  in  Spanish,  figure 

pfX)bably  Argote  de  Molina's  Idbro  de  Cabal-  largely  in  the  Cancioneiro  Oerale  of  Garcia 

leros ;   5.  La  Cumplida )  6.  Libro  de  los  Bresende  (Lisboa,  1516,  foL),  where  they 

Engenos,  a  treatise  on  Militalry  Engines,  are  foimd  at  ff.  48-57,  148,  169,  212,  230, 

misspelt,  by  Argote  de  Molina,  Engaaos,  so  and,  I  believe,  in  some  other  places.    He 

as  to  make  it  a  treatise  on  Frauds  ;  and  7.  is  the  author  of  the  Spanish  "  Coplas  sobre 

Beglas  como  se  deve  trovar.    But,  as  has  los  Siete  Pecados  Mortales,"  dedicated  to 

been  said,  the  manuscript  has  a  hiatus,  John  II.  ot  Portugal  (died  1495),  which 

and,   though  it  says   there  were   twelve  are  in  Bohl  de  Paber's  "  Florc»ta '' (Hami- 

works,  gives  the  titles  of  only  eleven,  and  burgo,  1821-25,  8vo,  Tom.  I.  pp.  10-15), 

omits  that  of  the  Conde  Lucanor,  which  is  taken  firom  Bresende,  f.  55,  in  one  of  the 

the  Libro  de  los  Exemplos  of  Argote's  Ust,  tiiree  copies  of  whose  Cancioneiro  then  exist- 

and   the  Libro  de  Patronio  of  the  MS.,  ing  (that  at  the  Convent  of  the  Necessidades 

where,  though  the  title  is  not  inserted  in  in  Usbon)  I  read  them  many  years  ago. 

the  list  at  the  beginning,  the  work  itself  Bxesende's  Cancioneiro  is  now  no  longer  so 

is  found  entire ;  but  so  different  in  many  rare,  having  been  published  by  the  Stutt- 

particulars  firom  the  printed  one,  that  an  gard  Yerein.     The  Portuguese  Don  John 

edition  of  it  taken  firom  tbiB  MS.  is  much  to  Manuel  was  a  person  of  much  considora- 

be  desired.  Uon  in  his  time  ;  and,  in  1497,  concluded 

^  Puibusque,  Comte  Lucanor,  Pari8,1864,  a  treaty  for  the  marriage  of  Kmg  Emanuel 

8vo,  p.  106.  of  Portugal  with  Isabella,  daughter  of  Per- 

^  Note  to  Don   Quixote,   ed.    Pellicor,  dinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain.   (Barbosa, 

Parte  II.  Tom.  I.  p.  284.  Biblioteca  Lusitana,  Lisboa,  1747,  fol.,Tom. 

*  Poesias  Anteriores,  Tom.  lY.  p.  xL  II.  p.  688.)    But  he  appears  very  little  to 

S7 1  am  aware  that  there  are  poems  in  his  honor  in*  Lope  de  Yega's  play  entitled 

the  Cancioneros  Generates  by  a  Bon  John  "  El  Principe  Perfeto,"  under  the  name  of 

Manuel,  which  have  been  generally  attrib-  Don  Juan  de  Sosa.  (Comedias,  Tom.  XL 

uted'to  Don  John  Manuel,  the  Regent  of  Barcelona,  1618,  4to,  p.  121.) 
Castile  in  the  time  of  Alfonso  XI.,  as,  for 
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•  AU  that  we  possess  of  Don  John  Manuel  is  important. 
The  imperfect  manuscript  at  Madrid  opens  with  an  account 
of  the  reasons  why  he  had  caused  hi^works  to  be  tran- 
scribed; reasons  which  he  illustrates  by  the  following 
story,  very  characteristic  of  his  age  : 

"  In  the  time  of  King  Jayme  the  First  of  Majorca,"  says 
he,  **  there  was  a  knight  of  Perpignan,  who  was  a  great 
Troubadour,  and  made  brave  songs  wonderfully  well.  But 
one  that  he  made  was  better  than  the  rest,  and,  moreover, 
was  set  to  good  music.  And  people  were  so  delighted 
with  that  song,  that,  for  a  long  time,  they  would  sing  no 
other.  And  so  the  knight  that  made  it  was  well  pleased. 
But  one  day,  going  through  the  streets,  he  heard  a  shoe- 
maker singing  this  song,  and  he  sang  it  so  ill,  both  in 
words  and  tune,  that  any  man  who  had  not  heard  it  before 
would  have  held  it  to  be  a  very  poor  song,  and  very  ill 
made.  Now,  when  the  knight  heard  that  shoemaker  spoil 
his  good  work,  he  was  full  of  ^ef  and  anger,  and  got 
down  from  his  beast  and  sat  down  by  him.  But  the  shoe- 
maker gave  no  heed  to  the  knight,  and  did  not  cease  &om 
singing  ;  and  the  further  he  sang,  the  worse  he  spoiled  the 
song  that  the  knight  had  made.  And  when  the  knight 
heard  his  good  work  so  spoiled  by  the  foolishness  of  the 
shoemaker,  he  took  up  very  gently  some  shears  that  lay 
there,  and  cut  all  the  shoemaker's  shoes  in  pieces,  and 
mounted  his  beast  and  rode  away. 

"  Now,  when  the  shoemaker  saw  his  shoes,  and  beheld 
how  they  were  cut  in  pieces,  and  that  he  had  lost  all  his 
labor,  he  was  much  troubled,  and  went  shouting  after  the 
knight  that  had  done  it.  And  the  knight  answered :  '  My 
friend,  our  lord  the  king,  as  you  well  know,  is  a  good 
king  and  a  just.  Let  us,  then,  go  to  him,  and  let  him  de- 
termine, as  may  seem  right,  the  difference  between  us.' 
And  they  were  agreed  to  do  so.  And  when  they  came 
before  the  king,  the  shoemaker  told  him  how  all  his  shoes 
had  been  cut  in  pieces,  and  much  harm  done  to  him.  And 
the  king  was  wroth  at  it,  and  asked  the  knight  if  this  were 
truth.  And  the  knight  said  that  it  was.;  but  that  he 
would  like  to  say  why  he  did  it.  And  the  king  told  him 
to  say  on.    And  the  knight  answered,  that  the  king  well 
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knew  that  he  had  made  a  song,  —  the  one  that  was  very 
good  and  had  good  music,  —  and  he  said  that  the  shoe- 
maker had  spoiled  it  in  singing;  in  proof  whereof,  he 
prayed  the  king  to  command  him  now  to  sing  it.  And 
the  king  did  so/ and  saw  how  he  spoiled  it.  Then  the 
knight  said,  that,  since  the  shoemaker  had  spoiled  the 
good  work  he  had  made  with  great  pains  and  labor,  so  he 
might  spoil  the  works  of  the  shoemaker.  And  the  king 
and  all  they  that  were  there  with  Hini  were  very  merry  at 
this,  and  laughed ;  and  the  king  commanded  the  shoemaker 
never  to  sing  that  song  again,  nor  trouble  the  good  work 
of  the  knight ;  but  the  king  paid  the  shoemaker  for  the 
harm  that  was  done  him,  and  commanded  the  knight  not 
to  yei  the  shoemaker  any  more .« 

**  And  now,  knowing  that  I  cannot  hinder  the  books  I 
have  made  from  being  copied  many  times,  and  seeing  that 
in  copies  one  thing  is  put  for  another,  either  because  he 
who  copies  is  ignorant,  or  because  one  word  looks  so 
much  like  another,  and  so  the  meaning  and  senfie  are 
changed  without  any  fault  in  him  who  first  wrote  it; 
therefore,  I,  Don  John  Manuel,  to  avoid  this  wrong  as 
much  as  I  may,  have  caused  this  volume  to  be  made,  in 

*  A  Bimilar  story  to  told  of  Dante,  who  street    The  blacksmith  turned  round  in  a 

was  a  oontemporary  of  Don  John  Manuel,  brutal  manner,  and  cried  out,  *  What  the 

tqr  Sachetti,  who  Uyed  about  a  oentory  devil  are  you  doing  here  f   Are  you  mad  M 

after  both  ol  them.    It  is  in  his  NoTdla  'Sattier,'  said  Dante,  *wliat  are  you  do- 

114  (Milano,  1815, 18mo,  Tom.  II.  p.  154),  ing?  >    <  /,'  repUed  the  blacksmith,  */  am 

where,  after  glying  an  account  of  an  im-  working  at  my  trade ;  and  you  spoil  my 

portant  al&ir,  about  which   Dante   was  things  by  throwing  them  into  the  street.' 

desired  to  solicit  one  of  the  city  officers,  the  *  But,'  said  Dante,  *  if  you  do  not  want  to 

sfemry  goes  on  thus ;  hare  me  spoil  your  things,  don't  spoil 

**When  Dante  had  dined,  he  left  his  mine.*    *  What  do  I  spoil  of  yours?'  said 

house  to  go  about  that  business,  and,  pass-  the   blacksmith.     *  Ton   sing,'   answered 

ing  through  the  Porta  San  Piero,  heard  a  Dante, '  out  of  my  book,  but  not  as  I  wrote 

Maokamith  singing  as  he  beat  the  iron  (m  it ;  I  have  no  other  trade,  and  you  spoU  it.' 

his  anvil.    What  he  sang  was  firom  Dante,  The  blacksmith,  in  his  pride  and  vexation, 

and  he  did  it  asif  it  were  a  ballad  (}in  can^  did  not  know  wliat  to  answer  {  so  he  gath- 

tore).  Jumbling  the  verses  t(^ther,  and  ered  up  his  tools  and  wmt  back  to  his 

mangling  and  altering  them  in  a  way  that  work,  and  when  he  afterward  wanted  to 

was  a  great  olfence  to  Dante.    He  said  sing  he  sang  about  Tristan  and  Launcelot, 

nothing,  however,  but  went  hito  the  black-  and  let  Dante  alone." 
smith's  shop,  where  there  were  many  tools       One  of  the  ^ries  is  probably  taken  from 

of  Ids  trade,  and,  seising  first  the  hammer,  the  other  ;  but  that  of  Don  John  is  older, 

threw  it  into  the  street,  then  the  pinows,  both  in  the  date  (tf  its  eveab  and  in  the 

then  the  scales,  and  many  other  things  (rf  time  when  it  was  recorded. 
the  same  sort,  all  which  he  threw  into  the 

6 
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which  are  written  out  all  the  works  I  have  composed, 
and  they  are  twelve." 

Of  the  twelve  works  here  referred  to,  the  Madrid  manu* 
script  contains  only  four,  and  fragments  of  two  others 
One  is  a  long  letter  to  his  brother,  the  Archbishop  of 
«i8  unpub-  Toledo,  and  Chancellor  of  the  kingdom,  in  which 
liahed  works,  jjg  gives,  first,  an  account  of  his  family  arms ; 
then  the  reason  why  he  and  his  right  heirs  male  could 
make  knights  without  having  received  any  order  of  knight- 
hood, as  he  himself  had  done  when  he  was  not  yet  two 
years  old  ;  and  lastly,  the  report  of  a  solemn  conversation 
he  had  held  with  Sancho  the  Fourth  on  his  death-bed,  in 
which  the  king  bemoaned  himself  bitterly,  that,  having 
for  his  rebellion  justly  received  the  curse  of  his  father, 
Alfonso  the  Wise,  he  had  now  no  power  to  give  a  dying 
man's  blessing  to  Don  John. 

Another  of  the  works  in  the  Madrid  manuscript-  is  a 
treatise  in  twenty-six  chapters,  called  '*  Counsels  to  his 
Son  Ferdinand  ;  "  which  is,  in  fact,  an  essay  on  the  Chris- 
tian and  moral  duties  of  one  destined  by  his  rank  to  the 
highest  places  in  the  state,  referring  sometimes  to  the 
more  ample  discussions  on  similar  subjects  in  Don  John's* 
treatise  on  the  Different  Estates  or  Conditions  of  Men,  — 
apparently  a  longer  work,  not  now  known  to  exist.  In 
the  last  chapter  he  says  he  was  above  fifty  years  old 
when  he  wrote  it. 

The  third  and  longest,  however,  of  those  unpublished, 
is  the  most  interesting ;  but  thirteen  chapters  of  it  are 
missing,  out  of  fifty-one,  besides  other  occasional  and 
smaller  imperfections.  It  is  '*  The  Book  of  the  Knight 
and  the  Esquire,"  "  written,"  says  the  author,  ''  in  the 
manner  called  in  Castile /aftZtW/a"  (a  little  fable),  and  sent 
to  his  brother,  the  Archbishop,  that  he  might  translate  it 
into  Latin  ;  a  proof,  and  not  the  only  one,  that  Don  John 
placed  small  value  upon  the  language  to  which  he  now 
The  itni  ht  ^^®^  *^^  ^^^  houors.  The  book  itself  contains  an 
and  the  £»•  accouut  of  a  youug  man  who,  encouraged  by  the 
good  condition  of  his  country  under  a  king  that 
called  his  Cortes  together  often,  and  gave  his  people  good 
teachings  and  good  laws,  determines  to  seek  advance- 
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ment  in  the  state.  On  his  way  to  a  meeting  of  the  Cortes, 
where  he  intends  to  be  knighted^  he  meets  a  retired  cava- 
lier, who  in  his  hermitage  explains  to  him  all  the  duties 
and  honors  of  chivalry,  and  thus  prepares  him  for  the  dis- 
tinction to  which  he  aspires.  On  his  return,  he  again 
visits  his  aged  friend,  and  is  so  delighted  with  his  instruc-  » 
tions,  —  which,  for  the  age  when  they  were  given,  are 
remarkably  wise,  humane,  and  practical,  —  that  he  re- 
mains  with  him,  ministering,  to  his  infirmiti;s,  and  profiting 
by  his  wisdom  and  knowledge,  till  his  death,  after  which 
the  young  knight  goes  to  his  own  land,  and  lives  there  in 
great  honor  the  rest  of  his  life.  The  story,  or  little  fable, 
is,  however,  a  very  slight  thread,  serving  only  to  hold 
together  a  long  series  of  instructions  on  the  moral  duties 
of  men,  and  on  the  different  branches  of  human  knowl- 
edge, given  with  earnestness  and  spirit,  in  the  fashion  of 
the  times.® 

The  "  Conde  Lucanor,"  which  follows  in  the  Madrid 
manuscript,  and  is  the  best  known  of  its  author's  works, 
bears  some  resemblance  to  the  fable  of  the  Knight  and 
the  Esquire.*  It  is  a  collection  of  fifty  tales,'*  ^he  conda 
anecdotes,  and  apologues,  clearly  in  the  Oriental  i««»nor. 
manner ;  the  first  hint  for  which  was  probably  taken  from 
the  "Disciplina  Clericalis  "  of  Petrus  Alphonsus,  a  col- 
lection of  Latin  stories  made  in  Spain  about  two  centu- 
ries earlier.  The  occasion  on  which  the  tales  of  Don 
John  are  supposed  to  be  related  is,  like  the  fictions  them- 
selves, invented  with  Eastern  simplicity,  and  reminds  us 

^  Of  this  manuscript  of  Don  John  in  the  >o  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  Bon  John 
Library  at  Madrid,  I  have,  tlirough  the  Manuel  intended  originally  to  stop  at  the 
kindness  of  Professor  Gayangos,  a  copy  end  of  the  twelfth  tale ;  for  he  there  in- 
filling one  hundred  and  ninety-nine  closely-  timates  such  a  purpose.  In  each  of  thd- 
written  folio  pages,  but  not  containing  the  three  editions  of  the  Oonde  Lucanor  in 
Conde  Lucanor,  nor  the  two  fragments,  Spanish  there  are  only  forty-nine  tales  }  but 
which  seem  to  be  inconsiderable  in  amount ;  in  the  MS.  in  the  National  Library  at  Madrid 
one  of  which  is  part  of  a  mystic  and  moral  there  is  one  more,  —  not,  certainly,  ^ne 
treatise  addressed  to  Don  Remon  Malafequa,  of  the  best,  —  which  was  published  in 
and  theother  is  part  of  the  treatise  on  hunt-  1864  in  Mons.  de  Puibusque's  French 
ing.  Of  the  whole  MS.  an  account  may  be  translation  (p.  843,  with  the  original  Span- 
found  in  the  Spanish  translation  of  this  Hid-  ish  at  p.  489),  thus  making  fifty  stories 
tory,  Tom.  I.  pp.  498-502.  It  seems  to  have  in  all.  (See  note  at  the  end  of  this 
been  copied  in  1380,  or  at  least  the  Conde  chapter.) 
Lucanor  is  so  dated }  that  is,  thirty-three 
years  after  Don  John's  death. 
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constantly  of  the  "  Thousand  and  One  Nights/'  and  their 
multitudinous  imitations.* 

The  Count  Lucanor  —  a  personage  of  power  and  con- 
sideration, intended  probably  to  represent  those  early 
Christian  counts  in  Spain,  who,  like  Feman  Gonzalez  of 
Castile,  were,  in  fact,  independent  princes  —  finds  himself 
occasionally  perplexed  with  questions  of  morals  and  pub- 
lic policy.  These  questions,  as  they  occur,  he  proposes 
to  Patronio,  his  minister  or  counsellor ;  and  Fatronio  re- 
plies to  each  by  a  tale  or  a  fable,  which  is  ended  with  a 
rhyme  in  the  nature  of  a  moral.     The  stories  are  various 

n  That  the  general  form  of  the  Gonde  the  same  with  the  first  of  the  IMscipliim. 

Lucanor  Is  Oriental,  may  be  seen  by  look-  Bat,  in  the  tone  of  their  mannns  and  dr- 

ing  into  the  fftbles  of  Bidpai,  or  afanost  any  illaation,  there  is  a  diflSerence  quite  equal 

other  coU^Uon  of  Eastern  stories  }    the  to  the  two  centuries  that  separate  the  two 

form,  I  mean,  of  separate  tales,  united  by  works.    Through  the  French  yersiotts  the 

some  fiction  common  to  them  all,  like  that  Disciplina  Clericafis  soon  became  known  in 

of  relating  them  all  to  amuse  or  instruct  other  countries,  so  that  we  find  traces  of  its 

ftOme  third  person.    The  first  appearance  fictions  in  the  '^Gesta  B.omanoram,"  the 

in  Europe  of  such  a  series  of  tales  grouped  "^  I>ecameron,"  the   **  Canterbury  Tales,** 

together  was  in  the  Disciplina  Glericalis  j  and  elsewhere.    But  it  long  remained,  in 

a  remarkable  work,  composed  by  Petnu  other  respects,  a  sealed  book,  known  only 

Alphonsus,  originally  a  Jew,  by  the  name  to  antiquaries,  and  was  first  printed  in  the 

of  Moses   Sephardi,  bom  at  Huesca,  in  original  Latin,  firom  seven  manuscripts  in 

Axagon,  in  1062,  and  baptised  as  a  Ghrte-  the  King's  Lilffary,  Paris,  by  the  Sod^t^  des 

tian  in  1106,  taking  as  one  of  his  names  Bibliophiles  (Paris,  1824,  2  Tom.  12mo)« 

Chat  of  Alfonso  el  BataUador,  who  was  his  But  Fr.  W.  Y.  Schmidt  —  to  whom  thosa 

god&ther.    The   IHsciplina   Glericalis,  or  interested  In  the  early  history  of  romantic 

Teaching  for  Clerks  or  Clergymen,  is.  a  fiction  aw  mnehhidebted  for  the  yarloas 

collection  of  thirty-seren  stories,  and  many  contributions  he  has  brought  to  it— pab^ 

apophthegms,  supposed  to  have  been  given  lished  the  Diaciplina  anew  In  Berlin,  1827, 

by  an  Aral>on  his  death-bed  as  instructions  4to,  firam  a  Breslau  manuscript ;  and,  what 

to  his  son.    It  is  written  In  such  Iktin  as  Is  singular  for  one  of  his  pecq^  learning 

belonged  to  its  age.    Much  of  the  book'  is  in  this  department,  he  supposed  his  own 

plainly  of  Eastern  origin  (Alidionsus  says  edition  to  be  the  first.    It  is,  on  account 

he  composed  it  partim  ex  proverbiis  et  of  its  curious  notes,  the  best }  but  the  text 

castigaUonibus  Arabicis  et  fabulis  et  versi-  of  the  Paris  edition  is  to  be  preferred,  and 

bus,  —  Ed.  Schmidt,  p.  84),  and  some  of  it  a  very  old  French  prose  version  that  aecom- 

is    extremely  coarse.     It  was,   however,  panies  it  makes  it  as  a  book  still  more  val- 

greatly  admired  for  a  long  time,  and  was  uable. 

more  than  once  turned  into  French  verse,  A  Spanish  book,  commonly  called  **  Bo- 
as may  be  seen  in  Bafbaxan  (Fabliaux,  ed.  oados  de  Oro,''  yrhich  is  said,  from  its  lan- 
H^on,  Paris,  1808,  8vo,  Tom.  II.  pp.  39-  guage,  to  belong  to  the  thirteenth  or  four- 
183).  That  the  IMscipHna  Glericalis  was  teenth  century,  may  be  noticed  with  the 
the^rototype  of  the  Gonde  Lucanor  is  Gonde  Lucanor.  Its  ftill  titie  is  El  libro 
probable,  because  it  was  popular  when  the  Uamado  Bocados  d'Oro,  el  qual  hizo  Boni- 
Gonde  Lucan<Mr  was  written ;  because  the  um.  Bey  de  Persia,  Yalladolid,  1522 ;  but 
fhunework  erf  both  is  similar,  the  stories  of  Mendes  (p.  253)  notes  an  edition  of  1409, 
both  being  given  as  counsels  j  because  a  and  there  are  others  of  1495, 1502,  etc.  It 
good  many  of  the  proverbs  are  the  same  in  is  an  account  of  the  travels  of  the  imag- 
both  ;  -and  because  some  of  the  stories  in  inary  Bonium  into  the  farther  East  to  obtain 
both  resemble  one  another,  as  the  thirty-  the  wisdom  of  its  philosophy.  I  have 
seventh  of  the  Gonde  Lucanor,  which  is  .never  seen  it. 
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in  their  character.®*  Sometimes  it  is  an  anecdote  in  Span- 
ish history  to  which  Don  John  resorts,  like  that  of  the 
three  knights  of  his  grandfather,  Saint  Ferdinand,  at  the 
siege  of  Seville.®  More  frequently,  it  is  a  sketch  of  some 
striking  trait  in  the  national  manners,  like  the  story  of 
"  Rodrigo  el  Franco  and  his  three  Faithful  Folio wers.^'** 
Sometimes,  again,  it  is  a  fiction  of  chivalry,  like  that  of 
the  ^*  Hermit  and  Richard  the  Li  on-Hearted."  ^  And 
sometimes  it  is  an  apologue,  like  that  of  the  ''  Old  Man, 
his  Son,  and  the  Ass,''  or  that  of  the  "  Crow  persuaded 
by  the  Fox  to  sing,''  which,  with  his  many  successors,  he 
must  ill  some  way  or  other  have  obtained  from  ^sop.^ 
They  are  all  curious,  but  probably  the  most  interesting  is 
the  "Moorish  Marriage,"  partly  because  it  points  dis- 
tinctly to  an  Arabic  origin,  and  partly  because  it  re- 
markably resembles  the  story  Shakspeare  has  used  in  his 
"  Taming  of  the  Shrew." ^  It  is,  however,  too  long  to  be 
given,  here ;  and  therefore  a  shorter  speeimen  will  be  taken 
from  the  twentynsiecond  chapter,  entitled,  *'  Of  what  hap- 

a  They  are  all  called  Enxiemploa ;  a  and  the  Owls  (Cap.  36)  is  originally  in  Bid- 
word  which  then  meant  at&ry  or  apologue,  pai ;  and  that  the  **  Gonde  Lncanor*'  of 
as  it  does  in.  the  Arohpriest  of  Hita,  st.  801,  Oalderon  is  taken  from  the  sixth  chapter  of 
and  in  the  **  Gr6nica  Gemeral."  Old  Lord  Don  John  lianuePs,  and  so  gets  its  name, 
Bemers,  in  his  delightfal  translation  of  though  the  personage  of  the  Gonde  in  Don 
Froissart,  in  the  same  way,  calls  the  fikUe  John  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
of  the  Bird  in  Borrowed  Ilumes  ^  an  £n«  *f  Shakspeare,  it  is  well  known,  took  the 
sample.'*  materials  for  bis  ^  Taming  of  the  Shrew," 
>3  Cap.  3.  with  little  ceremony,  firom  a  play  with  the 
M  Gap.  3.  '  same  title,  printed  in  1694.  But  the  stoiy, 
^  Gap.  4.  in  its  different  parts,  seems  to  hare  beea 
M  Gapp.  24  and  26.  The  followers  of  Don  fiamiliar  in  the  East  firom  the  earUest  thnea, 
John,  however,  haye  been  more  indebted  and  was,  I  suppose,  found  there  among  the 
to  him  than  he  was  to  his  predecessors,  traditions  of  Persia,  by  Sir  John  Malcolm* 
Thus,  the  story  of  **  Don  Ulan  el  Negro-  (Sketches  of  Persia,  London,  1827,  Sto, 
mantioo"  (Cap.  13)  was  found  by  Mr.  Vol.  II.  p.  64.)  In  Europe  I  am  not 
Douce  in  two  French  and  four  English  aware  that  it  can  be  detected  earlier  than 
authors.  (Blanco  White,  Yariedades,  Lfrn-  the  Gonde  Lucanor,  Gap.  46;  but  tb» 
dres,  1824,  Tom.  I.  p.  310.)  The  apdogve  Fabliau  of  the  "  Male  Dame,'*  in  Barbaoan 
which  Oil  Bias,  when  he  is  starving,  relates  (ed.  1808,  Tom.  IT.  p.  366),  is  not  without 
to  the  Duke  of  Lerma  (Lir.  Till.  o.  6^  resemblance  to  it,  and  must  be  nearly  as 
and  ^  which,"  he  says,  **  he  had  read  in  old.  The  doctrine  of  unlimited  submissioo 
Pilpayor  someother£able-writer,"I  sought  on  the  part  of  the  wife  seems,  indeed,  to 
in  vain  in  Bidpai,  and  stumbled  upon  it,  have  been  a  favorite  one  with  Don  John 
when  not  seeking  it,  in  the  Gonde  Lucanor,  Manuel  j  for,  in  another  story  (Gap.  6),  he 
Oa|».  18.  It  may  be  added  tJiat  the  fable  says,  in  the  very  spirit  of  Petrucfaio's  jest 
of  the  Swallows  and  the  Flax  (Gap.  27)  is  about  the  sun  and  moon,  "  If  a  husband 
better  given  there  than  it  is  in  La  Fontaine  {  says  the  stream  runs  up  hill,  his  wife  ought 
that  the  CetUe  of  the  war  between  the  Grows  to  beUeve  him,  and  say  that  it  is  so.** 

6* 
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pened  to  Count  Pernan  Gonzalez,  and  of  the  answer  he 
gave  to  his  vassals." 

"  On  one  occasion,  Count  Lucanor  came  from  a  foray, 
much  wearied  and  worn,  and  poorly  off;  and,  before  he 
could  refresh  or  rest  himself,  there  came  a  sudden  mes- 
sage about  another  matter  then  newly  moved.  And  the 
greater  part  of  his  people  counselled  him  that  he  should 
refresh  himself  a  little,  and  then  do  whatever  should  be 
thought  most  wise.  And  the  Count  asked  Patronio  what 
he  should  do  in  that  matter  ;  and  Patronio  replied,  '  Sire, 
that  you  may  choose  what  is  best,  it  would  please  me  that 
you  should  know  the  answer  which  Count  Feman  Gon- 
zalez once  gave  to  his  vassals. 

"  'The  story.  —  Count  Fernan  Gonzalez  conquered  Al- 
manzor  in  Hazinas,*®  but  many  of  his  people  fell  there, 
and  he  and  the  rest  that  remained  alive  were  sorely 
wounded.  And  before  they  were  sound  and  well,  he 
heard  that  the  King  of  Navarre  had  broken  into  his  lands, 
and  so  he  commanded  his  people  to  make  ready  to  fight 
against  them  of  Navarre.  And  all  his  people  told  him 
that  their  horses  were  aweary,  and  that  they  were  aweary 
themselves ;  and  although  for  this  cause  they  might  not 
forsake  this  thing,  yet  that,  since  both  he  and  his  people 
were  sore  wounded,  they  ought  to  leave  it,  and  that  he 
ought  to  wait  till  he  and  they  should  be  sound  again. 
And  when  the  Count  saw  that  they  all  wanted  to  leave 
that  road,  then  his  honor  grieved  him  more  than  his  body, 
and  he  said,  "  My  friends,  let  us  not  shun  this  battle 
on  account  of  the  wounds  that  we  now  have  ;  for  the  fresh 
wounds  they  will  presently  give  us  will  make  us  forget 
those  we  received  in  the  other  fight."  And  when  they 
of  his  party  saw  that  he  was  not  troubled  concerning  his 
own  person,  but  only  how  to  defend  his  lands  and  his 
honor,  they  went  with  him,  and  they  won  that  battle,  and 
things  went  right  well  afterwards. 

"  '  And  you,  my  Lord  Count  Lucanor,  if  you  desire  to 

n  reman  Gonzalez  is  the  great  hero  of  deelsive  -victory  over  the  Moors  which  is 

Castile,  whose  adventures  will  be  noticed  well  described  in  the  third   part  of  the 

when  we  come  to  the  poem  about  them ;  '*  Gr6nica  Qeneral." 
and  in  ttie  battle  of  Hazinaa  he  gained  the 
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do  what  you  ought,  when  you  see  that  it  is  to  be 
achieved  for  the  defence  of  your  own  rights  and  of  your 
own  people  and  of  your  own  honor,  then  you  must  not 
be  grieved  by  weariness,  nor  by  toil,  nor  by  danger,  but 
rather  so  act  that  the  new  danger  shall  make  you  forget 
that  which  is  past/ 

"And  the  Count  held  this  for  a  good  history^  and  a 
good  counsel ;  and  he  acted  accordingly,  and  found  him- 
self well  by  it.  And  Don  John  also  understood  this  to  be 
a  good  history,  and  he  had  it  written  in  this  book,  and 
moreover  made  these  verses,  which  say  thus  ; 

'  Hold  Uiis  for  certain  and  for  fact, 
For  truth  it  is  and  truth  exact, 
That  never  Honor  and  Disgrace 
Together  sought  a  xesting-plaoe.*  '* 

It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  anything  more  simple  and 
direct  than  this  story,  either  in  the  matter  or  the  style. 
Others  of  the  tales  have  an  air  of  more  knightly  dignity, 
and  some  have  a  little  of  the  gallantry  that  might  be  ex- 
pected from  a  court  like  that  of  Alfonso  the  Eleventh. 
In  a  very  few  of  them,  Don  John  gives  intimations  that 
he  had  risen  above  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  his  age  : 
as,  in  one,  he  laughs  at  the  monks  and  their  pretensions  ;^ 
in  another,  he  introduces  a  pilgrim  under  no  respectable 
circumstances ;  ^  and  in  a  third,  he  ridicules  the  follies  of 
alchemy,  then  all  but  universal.  **  But  in  almost  all  we 
see  the  large  experience  of  a  man  of  the  world,  as  the 
world  then  existed,  and  the  cool  observation  of  one  who 
knew  too  much  of  mankind,  and  had  suffered  too  much 

>B  *'  T  el  Conde  toro  este  por  bnen  ex-  the  phraseology  of  the   Conde  Lacanor 

emplo,** — aa  old  GastiUaa  fonaula.  (Cr&n-  sonnds  older  than  that  of  the  Parttdaa, 

tea  General,  Parte  III.  o.  6.)  Argote  de  which  were  yet  written  nearly  a  century 

Molina  says  of  such  phrases,  wbkix  abonnd  beflare  it    Some  of  its  obsolete  words  are 

in  the  Conde  Lacanor,  that "  they  give  a  poroly  Latin,  like  eras  .for  to-morrow^  L 

taste  of  the  old  proprieties  of  the  Cas-  83,  and  elsewhere, 

tilian ;  **  and  elsewhere,  that  **  th^  show  ^  Cap.  20. 

what  was  the  pure  idiom  of  oat  tongne.*'  A  Gap.  48. 

Bon  John  himself;  with  his  aooustomed  4iCap.  8.  — I  Infer  fltam  the  Conde  Ln- 

simpUcity,  says,  **  I  have  made  up  the  oanor  that  Don  John  knew  little  about  the 

book  with  the  handscnnest  words  I  could.'*  Bible,  as  he  cites  it  wrong  in  Gap.  4,  and 

(Bd.  1575,  f.  1,  b.)    Many  of  his  words,  in  Gap.  44  shows  that  he  did  not  know  it 

however,  needed  explanation  in  the  reign  contained  the  comparison  about  the  blind 

d  Philip  the  Second }  and,  on  the  whole,  'who  lead  the  blind. 
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from  thenii  to  have  a  great  deal  of  the  romance  of  youth 
still  lingering  in  his  character.  For  we  know,  from  him- 
self, that  Prince  John  wrote  the  Gonde  Lncanor  when  he 
had  already  reached  his  highest  honors  and  authority, 
and  after  he  had  passed  through  his  severest  defeats.  It 
should  be  remembered,  therefore,  to  his  credit,  that  we  find 
in  it  no  traces  of  the  arrogance  of  power,  or  of  the  bitter- 
ness of  mortified  ambition ;  nothing  of  the  wrongs  he  had 
suffered  from  others,  and  nothing  of  those  he  had  inflicted. 
It  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  written  in  some  happy 
interval,  stolen  frx)m  the  bustle  of  camps,  the  intrigues 
of  government,  and  the  crimes  of  rebellion,  when  the  ex- 
perience of  his  past  life,  its  adventures,  and  its  passions, 
were  so  remote  as  to  awaken  little  personal  feeling,  and 
yet  so  familiar  that  he  could  give  us  their  results  with 
great  simplicity,  in  this  series  of  tales  and  anecdotes, 
which  are  marked  with  an  originalily  that  belongs  to  their 
age,  and  with  a  kind  of  chivalrous  philosophy  and  wise 
honesty  that  would  not  be  discreditable  to  one  more 
advanced.*" 

4S  There  are  two  Bpanlrii  editfcme  of  the  Alfonso  XI.,  and,  therefore,  chiefly  political, 

Conde   Lucanor :    the  flist  and  best  by  was  published  tai  Paris,  in  1864,  by  If  ons. 

Argote  de  Molina,  4to,  SeriUa,  1575,  with  a  Adolphe  de  Poibnsqae,  the  aooompUshed 

lifo  of  Don  John  prefixed,  and  a  corioua  author  of  the  Histoire  Gompar^e  des  Litt^r- 

easay  on  Gastilian  vorse  at  the  end,  —  one  atures  Espagnole  et  Fran<;aise.    Don  John 

of  the  rarest  books  in  the  world  $  and  the  Manuel,  I  obsenre,  cites  Arabic  twioe  in  the 

other,  only  less  rare,  published  at  Madrid,  Gonde  Lucanor  (Capp.  11  and  14),— a  rare 

1642.    The  references  in  the  notes  are  to  circumstance  in  early  Spanish  literature, 
the  first    Areprintmade,if  I  mistake  not)       In  the  translation  at  this  History  into 

ttom  Oie  last,  and  edited  by  A.  Keller,  ap-  Spanish  (Tom.1.  pp.  603-506)  is  an  account 

peared  at  Stutt^^ard,  1889,  12mo,  and  a  of  a  MS.  in  the  National  Library  of  Mad- 

Oerman  translation  by  J.  von  Sichendorfl;  rid  (No.  129,  A.  4to),  entitled  "  libro  de  ' 

at  Berlin,  in  1840, 12mo.    A  French  trans-  los  Bzemplos,''  containing  tales  and  foUes 

lation,  with  an  ample  lifo  of  Don   Juan  in  the  manner  of  the  Gonde  Lucanw;^- 

Manuel,  chiefly  taken  from  the  large  mate-  the  MS*  itself  dating  apparently  from  tht 

rials  scattered  through  the  Chronicle  of  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
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ATALA  ;   HIS  RIMADO  HE  PAIiACIO.  —  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  SPANISH 

LITERATURE  THUS  FAR. 

The  reign  of  Alfonso  the  Eleventh  was  ftill  of  troubles, 
and  the  unhappy  monarch  himself  died  at  last  of  the 
plague,  while  he  was  besieging  Gibraltar,  in  1350.  StOl, 
that  letters  were  not  forgotten  in  it  we  know,  not  only 
from  the  example  of  Don  John  Manuel,  already  cited, 
but  from  several  others  which  should  not  be  passed 
over. 

The  first  is  a  prose  treatise  on  Hunting,  in  three  books, 
written  under  the  king's  direction  by  his  Chief-huntsmen^ 
who  were  then  among  the  principal  persons  of  Tr«atiae  on 
the  court.  It  consists  of  little  more  than  an  ac-  Hunting, 
count  of  the  sort  of  hounds  to  be  used,  their  diseases  and 
training,  with  a  description  of  the  different  places  where 
game  was  abundant,  and  where  sport  for  the  royal  amuse- 
ment was  to  be  had.  It  is  of  small  consequence  in  itself, 
but  was  published  by  Argote  de  Molina,  in  the  time  of 
Philip  the  Second,  with  a  pleasant  addition  by  the  editor, 
containing  curious  stories  of  lion-hunts  and  bull-fights, 
fitting  it  to  the  taste  of  his  own  age.  In  style,  the  orig- 
inal work  is  as  good  as  the  somewhat  similar  treatise  of 
Don  Enrique  de  Villena,  on  the  Art  of  Carving,  written  a 
hundred  years  later ;  and,  from  the  nature  of  the  subject, 
it  is  somewhat  more  interesting.^ 

1  IdlMro  de  la  Montetia,  que  mandQ  escri-  PelUeer  nys  (note  to  Don  Quixote,  Parte 
1^,  etc.,  el  Rey  Don  Alfonao  de  Oastilla  II.  c.  24).  The  Diacuno  of  Argote  de  Mo- 
7  de  Leon,  ultimo  deste  nombre,  acreoent-  Uaa,  that  foUows,  and  fills  21  leaves  more, 
ado  per  Argote  de  Molina,  Seyilla,  1582,  js  .iUustrated  with  curious  wood-cuts,  and 
foUo,  91  leaves, — the  text  not  correct,  aa    ends  with  a  description  of  the  palace  of  the 
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The  next  literary  monument  attributed  to  this  reign 
would  be  important,  if  we  had  the  whole  of  it.     It  is  a 
Ehymed    chronicle,  in  the  ballad  style,  of  events  which 
Chronicle,  happened  in  the  time  of  Alfonso  the  Eleventh, 
and  commonly  passes  under  his  name.     It  was  found, 
hidden  in  a  mass  of  Arabic  manuscripts,  by  Diego  de  Men- 
doza,  who  attributed  it,  with  little  ceremony,  to  "  a  secre- 
tary of  the  king  ; ''  and  it  was  first  publicly  made  known 
by  Argote  de  Molina,  who  thought  it  written  by  some 
poet  contemporary  with  the  history  he  relates.     But  only 
thirty-four  stanzas  of  it  are  now  known  to  exist ;  and  these, 
though  admitted  by  Sanchez  to  be  probably  anterior  to 
the  fifteenth  century,  are  shown  by  him  not  to  be  the  work 
.  of  the  king,  and  seem,  in  fact,  to  be  less  ancient  in  style 
and  language  than  that  critic  supposes  them  to  be.^    They 

Pardo,  and  an  eologne  in  octave  gtanzas,  cannot  believe  they  were  written  earlier 

by  Gomes  de  Tapia  of  .Granada,  on  the  than  the  ballads  of  the  fifteenth  centory, 

birth  of  the  Infanta  Dona  Isabel,  daoghter  which  they  so  much  resemble.    The  fol- 

ot  Philip  II.  lowing  account  of  a  victory,  which  I  once 

s  This  old  rhymed  chronicle  was  found  by  thought  was  that  of  Salado,  gained  hi  1340, 

the  historian  IHego  de  Mendosa  among  his  and  described  in  the  "  Or6nioa  de  Alfonso 

Arabic  manuscripts  in  Granada,  and  was  XL**  (1651,  fol.,  cap.  264),  but  which  I 

sent  by  him,  with  a  letter  dated  December  now  think  must  have  been  some  victory 

1, 1673,  to  Zurita,  the  annalist  of  Aragon,  gained  before  1330,  is  the  best  part  of  what 

intimating  that  Argote  de  Molina  would  be  has  been  published : 
interested  in  it    He  says  truly,  that  **  it  is 

well  worth  reading,  to  see  with  what  sim-  Los  Moros  ftieron  ftiyendo 

plicity  and  propriety  men  wrote  poetical  Maldlzlendo  ra  yentura  i 

hi««ie.  in  the  olden  to«-,"^tagU»t  ''J^,::;^^'^^ 

**  it  is  one  of  those  books  called  in  Spain  *"  ^ 

OeataSf"  and  that  it  seems  to  him  curious  £  ftriendo  e  denlbando 

and  valuable,  because  he  thinks  it  was  writ-  £  prendiendo  a  las  maniM, 

ten  by  a  secretary  of  Alfonso  XI.,  and  b&.  E  Sanctl--^)  ;»«««Jttdo. 

cause  it  diirers  in  several  points  from  the  E.cuc     e  lo.  Chrirtl«iofc 

received  accounts  of  that  monarches  reign.  ^g^  alcanee  loa  Ik  aron 

(Dormer,  Progresos  de  la  Historia  de  Ara-  a  poder  de  escudo  y  lan^s, 

gon,    Zaragoza,  1680,   foL,  p.  602.)     The  E  al  eaatiUo  se  tomaron 

thirty-four  stansas  of  this  chronicle  that  Eentnuwn  porlamotenn. 

we  now  possess  were  first  published  by  E  muehoi  Moros  fUlsroa 

Argote  de  Molina,  in  his  very  curious  "  No-  EBpedacadoB  jacer  i 

bleaa  del  Andaluaia  "  (Sevilla,  1588,  f.  198),  El  nombre  do  Dioa  loaron, 

and  were  taken  from  him  by  Sanchea  (Poe-  Q»«  ^'  ^o*'*^  «"«  »*»««• 

Bias  Anteriorea,  Tom.  L  pp.  171-177).   Ar-  The  Moon  fled  on,  with  headlong  spMd, 

gote  de  Molina  says,  **I  copy  them  on  Cuning  still  their  bitter  fkte  i 

account  of  their  curiosity  as  specimens  of  The  Matter  foUowed,  breathing  blood, 

the  Uuiguage  and  poetry  of  that  age,  and  Through  old  Segnra'a  open  gate  j- 

because  they  are  the  best  and  inost  flwmt  And  rtruck  and  riew,  as  on  he  tped, 

of  anything  for  ,a  long  time  written  In  And  grappled  atiUhii  flying  Ibeai 

Spain.'*    The  truth  is,  they  are  so  fscile,  While  atill  to  heaven  hia  battie-ahont, 

and  have  so  few  archaisms  in  them,  thai  I  St.  Jamei  I  8fc  Jamea  I  triumphant  roae. 
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are  in  very  flowing  Castilian/  and  their  tone  is  as  spirited 
as  that  of  most  of  the  old  ballads. 

Two  other  poems,  written  during  the  reign  of  one  of 
the  Alfonsos,  as  their  author  declares,  —  and  therefore 
almost  certainly  during  that  of  Alfonso  the  Eleventh,  who 
was  the  last  of  his  name,  -^  are  also  now  known  in  print 
only  by  a  few  stanzas,  and  by  the  office  of  their  Beneficiary 
writer,  who  styles  himself  "a  Beneficiary  of  o^u^^d*- 
Ubeda."  The  first,  which  consists,  in  the  manuscript,  of 
five  hundred  and  five  strophes  in  the  manner  of  Berceo,  is 
a  life  of  Saint  Ildefonso  ;  the  last  is  on  the  subject  of  Saint 
Mary  Magdalen.  Both  would  probably  detain  us  little, 
even  if  they  had  been  published  entire.* 

We  turn,  therefore,  without  further  delay,  to  Juan  Ruiz, 
commonly  called  the  Archpriest  of  Hita ;  a  poet  who  is 
known  to  have  lived  at  the  same  period,  and  whose  Arohpnesfc 
works,  both  from  their  character  and  amount,  de-  »'  ^^ 
serve  especial  notice.  Their  date  can  be  ascertained  with 
a  good  degree  of  exactness.  In  one  of  the  three  early 
manuscripts  in  which  they  are  extant,  some  of  the  poems 
are  fixed  at  the  year  1330,  and  some,  by  the  two  others, 
at  1343.  Their  author,  who  seems  to  have  been  born  at<^ 
Alcala  de  Henares,  lived  much  at  Guadalaxara  and  Hita, 
places  only  five  leagues  apart,  and  was  imprisoned  by  order 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo  between  1337  and  1350  ;  from 
all  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  his  principal  residence 
was  Castile,  and  that  he  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Alfonso 
the  Eleventh  ;  ^ijiat  is,  in  the  time  of  Don  John  Manuel, 
and  a  very  littlfe  later.* 

Nor  c««ied  the  victory*!  work  at  last,  8i  me  ayudare  Christo   d  la  Virgen  sagrada, 

That  bowed  them,  to  the  shield  and  spear*  —  Querria  componer   una  fiuseioix  rlmada 

Till  to  the  castie's  wall  they  turned,  De  an  conftsor  que  flzo   vida  honrada. 

And  entered  through  the  slaughter  there  i  —  Que  naclO  en  Toledo,  en  eaa  Cibdat  nombrada. 

TUl  there  th^  mw,  to  haroe  hewn.  4  See,  ««  his  lift,  SanchcB,  Tom.  I.  pp. 

Their  Moorish  foemen  prostrate  laid  I  inA_inA  .^.i  rr««,    rir  ««    m    •<  .       o«h 

Then  gaye  their  grateful  praise  to  God.  100-106,  and  Tom.  IV.  pp.  H.-vi. }  -  and, 

Who  thus  Touchsflfed  his  gracious  aid.  **'  *°  exceUent  criticiam  of  his  works,  one 

in  the  Wiener  Jahrbfloher  der  Literatur, 

It  is  a  misfortune  that  so  much  of  this  1832,  Band  LVrCL  pp.  220-266.    It  is  by 

Voem  is  lost.  Ferdinand  Wolf;  and  he  boldly  compares 

s  Slight  extracts  from  the  Benefidado  de  the  Archpriest  to  Cervantes.  See  also  Dozy^s 

Ubeda  are  in  Saoches,  Poesias  Anteriores,  important   **  Recheiches,"  1849,   Tom.  I. 

Tom.  I.  pp.  116-118.     The  first  stanza,  p.  386. 
which  is  like  the  beginning  of  several  of 
Berceo's  poems,  is  as  follows : 
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His  works  consist  of  nearly  seven  thousand  verses  ;  and 
although,  in  general,  they  are  written  in  the  four-line 
stanza  of  Berceo,  we  find  occasionally  a  variety  of  meas- 
ure, tone,  and  spirit,  before  unknown  in  Castilian 
poetry ;  the  number  of  their  metrical  forms,  some 
of  which  are  taken  from  the  Provengal,  being  reckoned  not 
less  than  sixteen/  The  poems,  as  they  have  come  to  us, 
open  with  a  prayer  to  God,  composed  apparently  at  the 
time  of  the  Archpriest's  imprisonment ;  when,  as  one  of 
the  manuscripts  sets  forth,  most  of  his  works  were  written.^ 
Next  comes  a  curious  prose  prologue,  explaining  the  moral 
purpose  of  the  whole  collection,  or  rather  endeavoring 
to.  conceal  the  immoral  tendency  of  the  greater  part  of  it. 
And  then,  after  somewhat  more  of  prefatory  matter,  follow, 
in  quick  succession,  the  poems  themselves,  very  miscella* 
neous  in  their  sul](jects,  but  ingeniously  connected.  The 
entire  mass,  when  taken  together,  fills  a  volume  of  respeclr 
able  size.^ 

It  is  a  series  of  stories,  that  seem  to  be  sketches  of 
real  events  in  the  Archpriest's  own  life ;  sometimes  min- 
gled with  fictions  and  allegories,  that  may,  after  all,  be 
^ouly  veils  for  other  facts ;  and  sometimes  speaking  out 
plainly,  and  announcing  themselves  as  parts  of  his  per- 
sonal history.^  In  the  foreground  of  this  busy  scene  fig- 
ures the  very  equivocal  character  of  his  &male  messenger, 
the  chief  agent  in  his  love  affairs,  whom  he  boldly  calls 
TrotOrConverUos,  because  the  messages  she  carries  are  so 
often  to  or  from  monasteries  and  nunneries.^    The  first 

(  Sanches,  Tom.  IV.  p.  z.  1660),  and  belonged  to  the  clasB  of  persons 

*  Ibid.,  p.  283.  technically  called  Alcakueta»,  or  "  Go-be- 
T  The  immoral  tendency  of  many  of  the    tweens ;  '*  a  class  which,  from  the  seclu- 

poems  is  a  point  that  not  only  embarrasses  sion  of  women  in  Spain,  and  perhaps  from 

the  editor  of  the  Archpriest  (see  p.  xvii.  the  influence  of  Moorish  society  and  man- 

and  the  notes  on  pp.  76,  97, 102,  etc.),  but  ners,  figures  largely  in  the  earfy  literature 

somewhat  disturbs  tbs  Archpriest  hiini^ft^f,  of  the  country,  and  sometimes  in  the  later. 

(See  stanzas  7,  866,  etc.)    The  case,  how-  The  Partidas  (Part  YU.  Tit  22)  devotes 

ever,  is  too  plain  to  be  covered  up )  and  the  two  laws  to  them ;  and  the  "  Tragicomedia 

editor  only  partly  avoids  trouble  by  quietly  of  Cslestina,"  who  is  herself  onoe  called 

leaving  out  long  passages,  as  tmm  st.  441  Trota-conventos  (end  of  Act  II.),  is  their 

to  464,  etc  chief  monument.    Of  their  activity  in  the 

<  St.  61-68.  days  of  the  Archpriest  a  whimsical  proof  is 

*  There  is  some  little  obscurity  about  this  given  in  the  extraordinary  number  of  odi- 
important  personage  (st.  71, 671.  and  else-  ous  and  ridiculous  names  and  epithets  ac- 
where) ;  but  she  was  named  Urraca  (st  cumulated  on  th^n  in  st  898-002.. 
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lady-love  to  whom  the  poet  sends  her  is^  he  bbjs,  well 
taught,  - —  mucho  lelrada,  —  and  her  story  is  illustrated  by 
the  fables  of  the  Sick  Lion  visited  by  the  other  Animals, 
**  and  of  the  Mountain  bringing  forth  a  Mouse.  All,  how- 
ever, is  unavailing.  The  lady  refuses  to  favor  his  suit ; 
and  he  consoles  himself,  as  well  as  he  may,  with  the  saying 
of  Solomon,  that  all  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit.'^ 

In  the  ^next  of  his  adventures,  a  false  friend  deceives 
him  and  carries  off  his  lady.  But  still  he  is  not  discour- 
aged.^ He  feels  himself  to  be  drawn  on  by  his  fate,  like 
the  son  of  a  Moorish  king,  whose  history  he  then  relates  \ 
and,  after  some  astrological  ruminations,  declares  himself 
to  be  bom  under  the  star  of  Venus,  and  inevitably  subject 
to  her  control.  Another  failure  follows  ;  and  then  Love 
comes  in  person  to  visit  him,  and  counsels  him  in  a  series 
of  fables,  which  are  told  with  great  ease  and  spirit.  The 
poet  answers  gravely.  He  is  offended  with  Don  Amor 
for  his  falsehood,  charges  him  with  being  guilty,  either  by 
implication  or  directly,  of  all  the  seven  deadly  sins,  and 
fortifies  each  of  his  positions  with  an  appropriate  apo 
logue." 

The  Archpriest  now  goes  to  Dona  Venus,  who,  though 
he  knew  Ovid,  is  represented  as  the  wife  of  Don  Amor ; 
and,  taking  counsel  of  her,  is  successful.  But  the  story 
he  relates  is  evidently  a  fiction,  though  it  may  be  accom; 
modated  to  the  facts  of  the  poet's  own  case.  It  is  bor- 
rowed from  a  dialogue  or  play,  written  before  the  year 
1300,  by  Pamphylus  Maurianus  or  Maurilianus,  and  long 
attributed  to  Ovid ;  but  the  Oastilian  poet  has  success- 

In  thto  connection  it  may  be  noted  that  Archpriest  of  Hita,  but  in  more  to  tiie 

Alonso  Martines  de  Toledo,  a  chaplain  of  Celestina.    A  fUU  account  of  it  may  be 

John  n.,  wrote,  in  the  fifteenth  centary,  a  found  in  the  Blatter  fur  Utcrariache  Unteiw 

book,  ^  ]>e  lo8  Yicios  de  las  malas  muJeres  haltung,  1850,  No.  234. 

J  compUslones  de  los  hombres."    Mendes  ^  St  72,  etc.,  88,  etc.,  96,  etc. 

(Tjrpographia,  pp.  304-306)  gives  an  ao-  ^^  When   the   aflblr   is    OTer,  he  says, 

count  of  an  edition  of  1409,  and  aays  there  quaintly,  "  El  oomiA  la  vianda,  i  a  mt  flso 

are  oU^ers  of  1618,  1629,  and  1647.    It  nuniar." 

commonly  passes  under  an  indecent  name,  ^  St.  119,  142,  etc.,  171,  etc.,  203,  etc. 

and  its  grossness  probably  caused  it  to  be  Such   discoursing    as    this  last  passage 

so  hunted  down,  that  copies  of  it  are  ex-  affords  on  the  seven  deadly  sins,  is  oommoo 

eessively  rare.    I  have  seen  only  those  In  in  the  French  Fabliaux,  and  the  Sngllsh 

the  Imperial  Library  of  Vienna,  which  are  reader  finds  a  striking  spedmen  of  it  in 

of  1620  and  1647.    Although  in  prose,  it  is,  the  ^  Persone's  Tale  "  of  Ghaooer. 
In  some  respects,  akin  to  the  work  of  the 
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fttlly  given  to  what  he  adopted  the  coloring  of  his  own 
national  manners.  All  this  portion,  which  fills  ahove  a 
thousand  lines,  is  somewhat  free  in  its  tone ;  and  the 
Archpriest,  alarmed  at  himself,  turns  suddenly  round  and 
adds  a  series  of  severe  moral  warnings  and  teachings  to 
the  sex,  which  he  as  suddenly  breaks  off,  and,  without 
any  assigned  reason,  goes  to  the  mountains  near  Segovia. 
But  the  month  in  which  he  makes  his  journey  is  March  ; 
the  season  is  rough,  and  several  of  his  adventures  are 
anything  but  agreeable.  Still  he  preserves  the  same  light 
and  thoughtless  air ;  and  this  part  of  his  history  is  min- 
gled with  spirited  pastoral  songs  in  the  Proven5al  man^ 
ner,  called  "  Cdntigas  de  Serrana,''  as  the  preceding 
portions  had  been  mingled  with  fables,  which  he  calls 
"  Enxiemplos,''  or  stories.^ 

A  shrine,  much  frequentied  by  the  devout,  is  near  that 
part  of  the  Sierra  where  his  joumeyings  lay;  and  he 
makes  a  pilgrimage  to  it,  which  he  illustrates  with  sacred 
hymns,  just  as  he  had  before  illustrated  his  love  adven- 
tures with  apologues  and  songs.  But  Lent  approaches, 
and  he  hurries  home.  He  is  hardly  arrived,  however, 
when  he  receives  a  summons  in  form  from  Dofia  Quare^na 
(Madame  Lent)  to  attend  her  in  arms,  with  all  her  other 
archpriests  and  clergy,  in  order  to  make  a  foray,  like  a 
foray  into  the  territory  of  the  Moors,  against  Don  Car- 
naval  and  his  adherents.  One  of  these  allegorical  battles, 
which  were  in  great  favor  with  the  Trouveurs  and  other 
metre-mongers  of  the  Middle  Ages,  then  follows,  in  which 
figure  Don  Tocino  (Mr.  Bacon)  and  Dona  Cecina  (Mrs. 
Hung-Beef ),  with  other  similar  personages.  The  result, 
of  course,  since  it  is  now  the  season  of  Lent,  is  the  defeat 
and  imprisonment  of  Don  Camaval ;  but  when  that  season 
closes,  the  allegorical  prisoner  necessarily  escapes,  and, 

u  St.  657-669,  with  410  and  648.    Pam-  1017.    The  Serranat  in  this  portion  are,  I 

phyluB  de  Amore,  F.  A.  Ebert,  Bibliograph-  think,  fanitations  of  the  Pattoreiasjat  Pcut- 

iflches  Lexicon,  Leipzig,  1830, 4to,  Tom.  II.  toreUes  of  the  Troobadonn.    (Baynouard, 

p.  297.    P.  Leyseri  Hist.  Poet.  Medii  JEyI,  Troubadoon,  Tom.  II.  pp.  229,  etc.)    If 

Hato,  1721,  8yo,  p.  2071.    Sanchez,  Tom.  auch  poems   occurred  fireqnentiy  in   the 

IV.  pp.  xziii.,  xxiv.    The  story  of  Pam-  Northern  French  literatose  of  the  period,  I 

phylus  in  the  Archpriest*s  version  is  in  should  think  the  Archpriest  had  found  his 

stanzas  555-865.    The  story  of  the  Arch-  models  there,  since  it  is  there  he  generally 

prirat*8  own  Journey  is  in  stanzas   924-  resorts. 
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raising  anew  such  followers  as  Mr.  Lanch  and  Mr.  Break- 
fast, again  takes  the  field,  and  is  again  triumphant.^^ 

Don  Gamaval  now  unites  himself  to  Bon  Amor,  and 
both  s^pear  in  state  as  emperors.  Don  Amor  is  received 
with  especial  jubilee  ;  clergy  and  laity,  friars,  nuns,  and 
jongleurs,  going  out  in  wild  procession  to  meet  and  wel- 
come him.^  But  the  honor  of  formally  receiving  his 
Majesty,  though  claimed  by  all,  and  foremost  by  the  nuns, 
is  granted  only  to  the  poet.  To  the  poet,  too,  Don  Amor 
relates  his  adventures  of  the  preceding  winter  at  Seville 
and  Toledo,  and  then  leaves  him  to  go  in  search  of  others. 
Meanwhile,  the  Archpriest,  with  the  assistance  of  his 
cunning  agent,  TroicH^oiwentos,  begins  a  new  series  of  love 
intrigues,  even  more  freely  mingled  with  fables  than  the 
first,  and  ends  them  only  by  the  death  of  Trota-conventos 
hersdif,  with  whose  epitaph  the  more  carefully  connected 
portion  of  the  Archpriest's  works  is  brought  to  a  conclu- 
sion. The  volume  contains,  however,  besides  this  portion, 
several  smaller  poems,  on  subjects  as  widely  different 
as  the  "  Christian's  Armor ''  and  the  "  Praise  of  Little 
Women,"  some  of  which  seem  related  to  the  main  series, 
though  none  of  them  have  any  apparent  connection  with 
each  other.^^ 

The  tone  of  the  Archpriest's  poetry  is  very  various. 
In  general,  a  satirical  spirit  prevails  in  it,  not  unmingled 
with  a  quiet  humor.  This  spirit  often  extends  ^^  chanus- 
into  the  gravest  portions ;  and  how  fearless  he  terofhiBpo- 
was  when  he  indulged  himself  in  it,  a  passage 
on  the  influence  of  money  and  corruption  at  the  court  of 
Borne  leaves  no  doubt.^    Other  parts,  like  the  verses  on 

14  St.  1017-1040.  The**BatailledesVin8,"  odies  of  them,  applied  to  Don  Amor,  like 

by  D^Andeli,  maybe  dted  (Barbasan,  ed.  Vb»  Benedietiuquivenit.   It  seems  down- 

M^on,  Tom.  I.  p.  162),  but  the  « BatalUe  right  blasphemy  against  what  was  then 

de  Karesme  et  de  Oharnage"  (Ibid.,  Tom.  thought  most  sacred. 

IV.  p.  80)  is  more  In  point.    There  are  m  Stanssas  1221,  1229,  etc.,  1277,  etc., 

others  on  other  subjects.    For  the  marvel-  1289,  1491,  1492,  etc.,  1650,  etc.,  1653- 

lously   savory  personages   In   the   Areh-  1681. 

priest's  battie,  see  stanzas  1080, 1169,1170,  "  Stanzas  464,  etc.     As  hi  many  other 

etc.  IMtssages,   the   Archpriest   is   here   upon 

W  St  1184,  etc.,  1199-1229.    It  is  not  ground  ahready  occupied  by  the  Northern 
quit©  easy  to  see  how  the  Archpriest  ven-  French  poets.    See  the  "  Usurer's  Pater- 
tured  some   things  in  the  last   passage.  Noster,**  and  "  Credo,**  hi  Barbasan,  Fab- 
Parts  of  the  procession  come  singing  the  llaux,  Tom.  IV.  pp.  09  and  100. 
most  solemn  hymns  of  the  Church,  or  pax- 
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Death,  are  solemn,  and  even  sometimes  tender ;  while  yet 
others,  like  the  hymns  to  the  Madonna,  breathe  the  purest 
spirit  of  Catholic  devotion ;  so  that,  perhaps,  it  would  not 
be  easy,  in  the  whole  body  of  Spanish  literature,  to  find  a 
volume  showing  a  greater  variety  in  its  subjects,  or  in  the 
modes  of  managing  and  exhibiting  them.'^ 

The  happiest  success  of  the  Archpriest  of  Hita  is  to  be 
found  in  the  many  tales  and  apologues  which  he  has 
scattered  on  all  sides  to  illustrate  the  adventures  that 
constitute  a  framework  for  his  poetry,  like  that  of  the 
His  tales  and  "  Condc  Lucanor  "  or  the  "Canterbury  Tales.'' 
apologues.  ]yf  Qst  of  them  are  familiar  to  us,  being  taken  from 
the  old  storehouses  of  JSsop  and  Pheedrus,  or  rather  from 
the  versions  of  these  fabulists  common  in  the  earliest 
Northern  French  poetry."  Among  the  more  fortunate  of 
his  very  free  imitations  is  the  fable  of  the  Frogs  who 
asked  for  a  King  from  Jupiter,  that  of  the  Dog  who  lost 
by  his  Greediness  the  Meat  he  carried  in  his  Mouth,  and 
that  of  the  Hares  who  took  Courage  when  they  saw  the 
Frogs  were  more  timid  than  themselves.*  A  few  of 
them  have  a  truth,  a  simplicity,  and  even  a  grace,  which 
have  racely  been  surpassed  in  the  same  form  of  composi- 
tion ;  as,  for  instance,  that  of  the  City  Mouse  and  the 
Country  Mouse,  which,  if  we  follow  it  from  -^sop  through 
Horace  to  La  Fontaine,  we  shall  nowhere  find  better  told 
than  it  is  by  the  Archpriest.*^ 

1*  Btansas  1494,  etc,  1600,  etc  47-101.)    To  one  or  both  of  these  laopets 

1*  The  Archpriest  says  of  the  fiible  of  the  the  Archpriest  went  for  a  part  of  his  fkbles, 

Mountain  that  brought  forth  a  Mouse,  that  —  perhaps  for  all  of  them.     Don   Juan 

it  **  was  composed  by  Isopete."  Now,  there  Manuel,  his  contemporaiy,  probably  did 

were  at  least  two  collections  o'f  Ibbles  in  the  same,  and  sometimes  took  the  same 

Vrench   in   the    thirteenth   century   that  fitbles }  e.  g.  Conde  Lucanor,  Capp.  48,  20, 

passed  under  the  name  of  Ysopet,  and  are  and  49,  which  are  the  fahlea  of  the  Arch- 

published  in  Robert,  "  Fables  In^dites  **  priest,  stanzas  1386^  1411,  and  1428. 

(Paris,  1825,  2  Tom.  8vo) }  and  as  Marie  »  Stanzas  189,  206, 1419. 

de  France,  who  lired  at  the  court  of  Henry  n  It  begins  Uius,  stanift  1344 : 
m.  of  England,  then  the  resort  of  the 

Northern  French  poets,  alludes  to  them  in  Mnr  de  Gnadalaxum  un  Lnn««  madmgmba, 
the  Prologue  to  her  own  Fables,  Uiey  are  Fueae  I  Monibrmdo,   A  mereado  andaba  i 
probably  as  early  as  1240.    (See  Ponies  U"  ™»»'  *•  franca  barba   recibiol*  en  ra  oaTs, 
de  Marie  de  France,  ed.  Roquefort,  Paris,  Convidol'  A  yantar  e  diole  una  fiOw. 
1820,  8to,  Tom.  II.  p.  61,  and  the  admira- 
ble discussions  in  De  la  Rue  sur  les  Bardes,  f"**^  *"  "**f  vohn  buen  gesto  d  bnena  eai% 

,_  T       1 ^i      m-       ^        n         -onT  Con  la  poca  Tianda   buena  Toluntad  para, 

les  Jongleurs  et  les  Trouvires,  Caen,  1834,  ^  lo.  pobi«f  m«.jai«.  •!  pla^r  Ic  r^ 

8to,  Tbm.  I.  pp.  198-202,  and  Tom.  III.  pp.  r«goa  del  buen  takuite   mur  de  Guadalazarak 
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What  strikes  us  most,  however,  and  remams  with  us 
longest  after  reading  his  poetry,  is  the  natural  and  spirited 
tone  that  prevails  over  every  other.  In  this  he  is 
like  Chaucer,  who  wrote  in  the  latter  part  of  the  ™*  "*^*^ 
same  century.  Indeed,  the  resemblance  between  the  two 
poets  is  remarkable  in  some  other  particulars.  Both  often 
sought  their  materials  in  the  Northern  French  poetry ; 
both  have  that  mixture  of  devotion  and  a  licentious  im- 
morality, muchr  of  which  belonged  to  their  age,  but  some 
of  it  to  their  personal  characters  ;  and  both  show  a  wide 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  a  great  happiness  in 
sketching  the  details  of  individual  manners.  The  original 
temper  of  each  made  him  satirical  and  humorous ;  and 
each,  in  his  own  country,  became  the  founder  of  some  of 
the  forms  of  its  popular  poetry,  introducing  new  metres 
and  combinations,  and  carrying  them  out  in  a  versification 
which,  though  generally  rude  and  irregular,  is  often  flow-  . 
ing  and  nervous,  and  always  natural.  The  Archpriest 
has  not,  indeed,  the  tenderness,  the  elevation,  or  the 
general  power  of  Chaucer ;  but  his  genius  has  a  compass, 
and  his  verse  a  skill  and  success,  that  show  }^m  to  be 
more  nearly  akin  to  the  great  English  master  than  will  be 
beb'eved,  except  by  those  who  have  carefully  read  the 
works  of  both. 

The  Archpriest  of  Hita  lived  in  the  last  years  of  Al- 
fonso the  Eleventh,  and  perhaps  somewhat  later.  At  the 
very  beginning  of  the  next  reign,  or  in  1350,  we  find  a 
curious  poem  addressed  by  a  Jew  of  Carrion  to  Peter  the 
Cruel,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne.  In  the  TheRabu 
manuscript  found  in  the  National  Library  at  *«Santob. 
Madrid,  it  is  called  the  "  Book  of  the  Babi  de  Santob," 
or  "  Babbi  Don  Santob.""    The  measure  is  the  old  redon- 

And  80  on  tbroogh  eight  more  stansas.  lately  nothing  was  published  but  a  few  poor 

Now,  besides  the  Greek  attributed  to  ^Slsop  extracts.  The  one  commonly  cited  is  that  of 

and  the  Latin  of  Horace,  there  can  be  the  Bscurial,  used  by  Castro  (BibliotecaEs- 

fonnd  above  twenty  versions  of  this  foble,  panola,  Tom.  I.  pp.  198-202),  and  by  Ban- 

among  wliich  are  two  in  Spanish :  one  by  chez  (Tom.  I.  pp.  179-184,  and  Tom.  IV.  p. 

Bart.  Leon,  de  Argensola,  and  the  other  by  12,  etc.)>     The  one  I  have  used  is  in  the 

Samaniego  j  but  I  think  the  Archpriest'S  National  Libnuy,  Madrid,  marked  B.  b.  82, 

ia  the  best  of  the  whole.  folio,  in  which  the  poem  of  the  Babbi  is 

s>  There  are  at  least  two  manuscripts  of  found  on  leaves  61  to  81.    Conde,  the  bis- 

the  poems  of  this  Jew,  fkom  which  until  Unrian  of  the  Arabs,  preftered  this  man«<  ' 

7* 
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diUa,  uncommonly  easy  and  flowing  for  the  age  ;  and  the 
purpose  of  the  poem  is  to  give  wise  moral  counsels  to  the 
new  king,  which  the  poet  more  than  once  begs  him  not  to 
undervalue  because  they  come  from  a  Jew. 

Becatise  upon  a  thorn  it  grows. 

The  rose  is  not  less  &ir  ; 
And  wine  that  from  the  vine-stock  flows 

Still  flows  untainted  there. 

The  g^hawk,  too,  will  proudly  soar. 

Although  his  nest  sits  low  ; 
And  gentle  teachings  haye  their  power. 

Though  't  is  the  Jew  says  so.^ 

tciipt  to  the  one  in  the  Esonrial,  and  held  062  of  four  learned  TaInradi8ts,who  were  car- 

the  BabbPs  true  name  to  be  giren  In  i^  ried  Uiere  by  pirates,  down  to  the  fifteenth 

namely,  Santohy  and  not  SemtOy  sb  it  is  in  oentary,  were  more  strongly  marked  by  ele- 

tiie  maxraBcript  of  the  Escuri^ ;  the  latt^  gant  oultore  than  were  their  countrymen  at 

being  a  name  not  likely  to  be  taken  by  a  the  same  periqd  in  any  other  part  of  Europe. 

Jew  in  the  time  of  Peter  the  Cruel,  though  Of  Hebrew  poetry  in  the  Hebrew  language, 

reiy  likely  to  be  frritten  so  I7  an  ignorant  — which  begins  in  Spain  with  the  Babbi 

monkish  transcriber.    The  mamucript  of  Salomo  ben  Jehudah  Gabirol,  who  died  in 

Madrid  begins  thus,  diflieilng  ficom  that  of  1064,  —  a  history  has  been  written  entitled 

the  Escuxlal,  as  may  be  seen  in  Castro,  nt  Die  religidse  Poesu  der  Jvden  in  Bpanien, 

fliq;>. :  Ton  Br.  Michael  Sachs  (Berlin,  18i5,  Svo). 

fl-u^Ti^r  ««Ki-  M^  ^^  "*®   «^*  repository  of  ererything 

0^6(2^^^?  relating  to  the  culture  of  the  Spanish  Jews 

Que  vyene  dc^yr  a«nto^  **  "*«  BibUoteca  of  Bodriguea  de  Castro, 

Jadio  de  Curion.  Tom.  I.,  mentioned  ante^  p.  23,  note.    It 

Comunalmente  trobado*  S*^  ^  "^"^  ^^^  ^  *^*  *^*'  ^"^^  «»• 

De  gloNs  monlmente,  Moorish  occupation  of  Spain,  the  Jews  par- 

De  la  Filoeofla  sacado,  took  often  of  the  Arabic  culture,  then  so 

Begnnt  que  va  sygniente.  prevalent  and   brilliant  j — a  striking  in- 

stance of  which  aoay  be  fbnnd  in  the  case 
My  noble  King  and  mighty  Lord,  ©f  the  Gastilian  Jew,  Juda  ha-Levi,  who 

.n?*^*.^f^"*"**"*^"  *v     ^       took  also  the  Arabic  cognomen  of  Abal 
'TlsSantobbringsyourOraoe  the  word,       „_  .      .  "  . 

Of  Carrion'.  toSn  the  Jew.  ^^^^'"^    "^  ^**°"    P««»»  ^^    <»n^ 

lated  into  Oerman,  and  published  by  A. 

Drawn  from  PhUorophy's  pure  wen,  volume,  in  1861.    Juda  was  bom  about 

As  onwaid  yon  may  lee.  1060,  and  died,  jnrobably,  soon  after  1140. 


The  oldest  notice  of  the  Jew  of  Oarilon  '   '    p^^  naicer  en  el  eqtino, 

ts  in  the  letter  of  the  Marquis  of  aant»nii.nft  jjiq  yai  la  roea  cierto 

to  the  Constable  of  Portugal,  from  which  Menoa ;  ni  el  buen  vino, 

there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Babbi  stUl  ^°'  *^"°«  **^  **  sannyento. 

enjoyed  much  reputation  in  the  middle  of  w        1  1 

the  fifteenth  century.  ^ natcSde  mTSdo  1 

The  Jews,  indeed,  down  to  the  time  of  Nin  loi  ezempk»  buenoa, 

their  expulsion  from  Spain,  in  1492,  and  Por  lea  decir  Judlo. 
even  later,  often  appear  in  the  history  of 

Spanish  Literature.   This  was  naturtd  ^  for  These  lines  seem  better  glren  in  Am 

the  Jews  of  Spain,  fhnn  the  appearance  in  Escnrial  manuscript,  as  follows « 


Ohap.  yj 


SHE  RABBI  BANTOB. 
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After  a  longer  introduction  than  is  needful,  the  moral 
counsels  begin  at  the  fifty-fourth  stanza,  and  continue 
through  the  rest  of  the  work,  which,  in  its  general  tone, 
is  not  unlike  other  didactic  poetry  of  the  period,  although 
it  is  written  with  more  ease  and  more  poetical  spirit.  In- 
deed, it  is  little  to  say  that  few  Rabbins  of  any  country 
have  given  us  such  quaint  and  pleasant  verses  as  are  con- 
tained in  several  parts  of  these  curious  counsels  of  the 
Jew  of  Carrion. 

In  the  Escurial  manuscript,  containing  the  verses  of 
the  Jew,  are  other  poems,  which  were  at  one  time  attrib- 
uted to  him,  but  which  it  seems  probable  belong  to  other, 
though  unknown  authors.^    One  of  them  is  a  didactic 


For  hmoot  en  d  Mphio, 

La  rota  ya  non  liento. 
Que  pierde  ;  nl  el  buen  ThUH 
For  niir  del  eanaiento. 

xiOB  Tue  el  M^of  nsenoe, 

Forque  en  yU.  nldo  liga  { 
mn  kM  enzemploa  baenoa, 

Forque  Judio  loi  diga. 

The  BUUMuaripts  ought  to  beooltafeed,aiid 
this  coriooB  poem  published.   See  App.  H. 

After  a  preface  in  prose,  which  seems  to 
be  by  another  hand,  and  an  address  to  the 
king  by  the  poet  himself,  he  goes  on : 

Qnando  el  Bey  Don  Alftnao 

Fynft,  lynoO  la  gento, 
Gomo  qnando  el  pulao 

Fallea^e  al  doliente. 

Que  Ivego  no  ayndaTa, 

Que  tan  grant  m^oite 
A  elloe  fyncamt 

Nln  omen  lo  entendla. 

Qnando  la  roaa  aeca 

En  lu  tiempo  tale. 
El  agna  que  deUa  Qnaoa, 

Bonda  que  mat  rale. 

All  Toa  fyncactea  del 

Fara  mueho  tu  tax, 
Etftoerloqueel 

Cobdiciaba  librar,  ets. 

One  of  the  philosophioal  staosas  Is  very 
quaint  t 

Qnando  no  ea  lo  que  quiens 

Quiero  70  lo  que  es ; 
8i  poHor  he  primero, 

FkMer  ajii  deapuea. 


If  what  I  find,  I  do  not  lore, 
Then  love  I  what  I  find  { 

If  diiappolntment  go  before, 
Joy  sure  ahall  eome  behind. 

The  Harqois  of  SantUlana  has  the  same 
quaintness  of  expression  when  writing  to 
his  son,  a  student  at  the  Unlyersity  of  Sal- 
amanca,  a  centaiy  later.  E  pues  non  po- 
demos  aver  aqueUo  que  queremoe,  quera- 
mos  aqaello  que  podemos,  Obras,  1862,  p. 
482. 

I  add  from  the  txiginal  t 

Lai  mya  canaa  telUlaa, 

Kon  por  laa  avorreaeer, 
m  pordeadeayrlaa. 

Kin  maneebo  pareseer. 

Maa  eon  mledo  aob^o 
De  omea  que  bastarlan  * 

En  mi  leao  de  ▼Hjo, 
B  non  lo  flUlarian. 

lly  hoaiy  locks  I  dye  with  oaie. 
Not  that  I  hate  their  hne,  , 

Nor  yet  becauae  I  wiah  to  aeem 
More  youthfiil  than  ia  true. 

But  t  la  because  th^  words  I  dread 

Of  men  who  apeak  me  fkdr. 
And  aak  within  my  whitened  head 

For  wit  that  ia  not  there. 

MOastxo,  Bibl.  Bsp.,  Tom.  I.  p.  199. 
Banches,  Tom.  I.  p.  182 ;  Tom.  IT.  p.  zli. 

I  am  aware  that  Don  Jos6  Amador  de 
loe  Bios,  in  his  *«  Estodloa  Hist6ricos,  Po- 
liticos  y  litoarioB  sobre  los  Judios  de  Es- 
paiia,"  a  learned  and  -pleasant  book  pub- 
lished at  Madrid  in  1848,  is  of  a  different 

•bnacarianf 
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esBSkj,  called  '*  La  Dootrina  Christiana/'  or  Christian 
Doctrine.  It  consists  of  a  prose  prologue,  setting  forth 
The  i>ootri-  *^®  writer's  penitonce,  and  of  one  hundred  and 
na  Chrisu-  fiftj-seven  stauzas  of  four  lines  each ;  the  first 
*"*'  three  containing  eight  syllables,  rhymed  together, 

and  the  last  containing  four  syllables,  unrhymed,  —  a 
metrical  form  not  without  something  of  the  air  of  the 
Sapphic  and  Adonic.  The  body  of  the  work  contains  an 
explanation  of  the  creed,  the  ten  commandments,  the 
seven  moral  virtues,  the  fourteen  works  of  mercy,  the 
seven  deadly  sins,  the  five  senses,  and  the  holy  sacra- 
ments, with  discussions  concerning  Christian  conduct  and 
character. 

Another  of  these  poems  is  called  a  Eevelation,  and  is  a 
vision,  in  twenty-five  octave  stanzas,  of  a  holy  hermit, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  witnessed  a  contest  between  a 
unaBeye-  soul  and  its  body  ;  the  soul  complaining  that  the 
^*^-  excesses  of  the  body  had  brought  upon  it  all  the 
punishments  of  the  unseen  world,  and  the  body  retorting, 
that  it  was  condemned  to  these  same  torments  because 
the  soul  had  neglected  to  keep  it  in  due  subjection.^   The 

opinion,  and  holds  the  three  poems,  Includ-  En  coco  e  veiynle  dnnmte  la  hem, 
ing  the  Doctrina  Christiana,  to  be  the  work  Eatando  aoostodo  alU  en  mi  poiada,  etc. 
of  Don  Santo  or  Santob  of  Carrion.  (See  The  first  of  January,  1420,  of  the  Spanish 
pp.  304*^6.)  Bat  I  think  the  obtlections  Bra,  irhen  the  scene  is  laid,  corresponds  to 
to  this  opinion  are  stromger.  than  Uie  rea-  A.  D.  1382.  A  copy  cl  the  iwem,  printed 
tons  he  gives  to  support  it ;  esitecially  the  at  Madrid,  1848, 12mo,  pp.  13,  differs  trom 
objections  inrolved  in  the  following  facts,  my  manuscript  copy,  but  is  evidently 
namely,  that  Don  Santob  calls  himself  a  Jew ;  taken  from  one  less  carefully  made, 
that  both  the  manuscripts  of  the  Cons^os  A  fragment  of  Uie  same  poem  was  pub- 
caU  him  a  Jew  •,  that  the  Marquis  fit  San-  lished  at  Madrid,  in  18M,  ISitto,  pp.  Id. 
tillana,  the  only  t(derably  ear^  authority  It  consists,  however,  of  <Maly  thirty-seven 
that  mentions  him,  calls  him  a  Jew ;  that  lines,  and  bears  so  many  marks  of  careless- 
no  one  of  them  intimates  that  he  ever  was  ness  imd  ignorance,  th^  it  does  not  seem 
converted, — a  circumstance  likely  to  have  possible  to  determine  its  age  With  any 
been  much  blasoned  abroad,  if  it  had  really  degree  of  precision  j —its  rudeness  oi  Ian- 
occurred  ',  and  that,  if  he  were  an  uncon-  guage  and  spelling  resulting  as  much, 
verted  Jew,  it  is  wholly  impossible  he  probably,  Ihmi  the  vulgar  incompetency  of 
should  have  written  the  Dan^a  Gteneral,  the  writer  and  copyist,  as  from  the  period 
the  Doctrina  Christiana,  or  the  Brmitano.  in  which  either  may  have  lived.  It  has, 
*  Castro,  Bibl.  Esp.,  Tom.  I.  p.  901.  however,  some  touch  of  the  Provencal  in 
By  the  kindness  of  Prof.  Oayangos,  I  have  its  language,  and  is,  in  any  event,  among 
a  copy  of  the  whole.  To  judge  firom  the  the  early  Bi>ecimens  of  verse  in  the  penin- 
opening  lines  of  the  poem,  it  was  probably  sula.  Ito  editor  thinks  it  was  used  fbr  the 
written  in  1382: —  French  version,  published  by  Wright,  and 

referred  to  in  the   next  note.     But  the 

Despnes  de  la  prima  la  era  panada,  Latin  is  older  than  either,  and  more  Ukelj 

Xn  el  mei  de  Enezo  la  noche  primeia  to  be  the  prototype  of  botih. 
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whole  is  an  imitation  of  some  of  the  many  similar  poetns 
current  at  that  period,  one  of  which  is  extant  in  English 
in  a  manuscript  placed  by  Warton  about  the  year  1304.* 
But  both  the  Castilian  poems  are  of  little  worth. 
»  We  come,  then,  to  one  of  more  value,  "La  Dan9a 
General,"  or  the  Dance  of  Death,  consisting  of  seventy- 
nine  regular  octave  stanzas,  preceded  by  a  few  The  Dansa 
words  of  introduction  in  prose,  that  do  not  seem  ^*»«™*- 
to  be  by  the  same  author.*"  It  is  founded  on  the  well- 
known  fiction,  so  often  illustrated  both  in  painting  and  in 
verse  during  the  Middle  Ages,  that  all  men,  of  all  condi- 
tions, are  summoned  to  the  Dance  of  Death ;  a  kind  of 
spiritual  masquerade,  in  which  the  different  ranks  of 
society,  from  the  Pope  to  the  young  child,  appear  dancing 
with  the  skeleton  form  of  Death.  In  this  Spanish  version 
it  is  striking  and  picturesque,  —  more  so,  perhaps,  than  in 
any  other,  —  the  ghastly  nature  of  the  subject  being 
brought  into  a  very  lively  contrast  with .  the  festive  tone 
of  the  verses,  which  frequently  recalls  some  of  the  better 
parts  of  those  flowing  stories  that  now  and  then  occur  in 
the  "  Mirror  for  Magistrates."* 

The  first  seven  stanzas  of  the  Spanish  poem  constitute  a 
prologue,  in  which  Death  issues  his  summons  partly  in  his 

»  Hist,  of  Eng.  Poetry,  Sect.  24,  near  the  to  have  been  united  to  a  poem  on  Alex* 

and.    It  appears  also  in  Frenoh  yery  early,  ander. 

under  the  title  of  '^Le  B^bat  du  Corps  et       ^  In  what  a  Tiust  number  6t  forms  this 

de  l*Ame,"  printed  In  1486.    (Ebert,  Bib.  strange  fiction  occurs  may  be  seen  in  the 

Lexicon,  Nob.  5671-6674.)     The  source  of  elaborate  work  of  I*.  Douce,  entitled  "  Dance 

the  fiction  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  poem  of  Death"  (London,  1883,  8yo),  and  in  the 

by  aFrankiBhmonk(Hagenund  Basching,  **Literatur  der  Todtent&nze,"  von  H.  F. 

Grundriss,  Berlin,  1812,  8yo,  p.  446)  ;  but  Massmann  (Leipzig,  1840,  8yo).    To  these, 

it  is  yery  old,  and  found  in  many  forms  howeyer,  for  our  purpose,  should  be  added 

and  many  languages.     See  Latin  poems  notices   from'  the    AUgemeine    Deutsche 

attributed  to  Walter  Mapes,  and  edited  for  Blbliothek    (Berlin,   1792,   VoL  GYI.  p. 

the  Camden  Society  by  T.  Wright  (1841,  279),  and  a  series  of  prints  that  appeared 

4to,  pp.  96  and  321).    Itwas  printed  in  the  at  Lubec  in  1783,  folio,  taken  from  the 

ballad  form  in  Spain  as  late  as  1764.  paintings  there,  which  date  from  1463,  and 

S7Gastro,'Bibl.  Espanola,Tom.  I.p.200.  which  might  weU  serye  to  illustrate  the 

Sanchez,  Tom.  I.  pp.  182-186,  with  Tom.  old  Spanish  poem.     Bee  also  K.  F.  A. 

IV.  p.  zii.    I  suspect  the  Spanish  Dance  of  Scheller,  Bacherkunde  der  Sassisch-nieder- 

Death  is  an  imitation  fh>m  the  French,  deutschen  Sprache,  Braunschweig,  1826, 

because  I  find,  in  seyeral  of  the  early  8yo,  p.  76.    The  whole  immense  series, 

editions,  the  French  Dance  of  Death  is  whether  existing  in  the  paintings  at  Basle, 

united,  as  Uie  Spanish  is  in  the  manuscript  Hamburg,  etc.,  or  in  the  old  poems  in  all 

oftheEscurial,  withthe  "D^batdu  Corps  languages,  one  of  which  is  by  Lydgate, 

et  de  PAme,**  Just  as   the  *^Vows  oyer  were  undoubtedly  intended  for  religious 

the  Peaeock  '*  seems,  in  both  languages,  edification,  Just  as  the  Spanish  poem  was. 
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own  person,  and  partly  in  that  of  a  preaching  friar,  ending 
thus: 

Come  to  the  Dance  of  Death,  all  ye  whose  fate 

By  birth  is  mortal,  be  ye  great  or  smaU  ; 
And  willing  come,  nor  loitering,  nor  late. 

Else  force  shall  bring  you  struggling  to  my  Uirall : 

For  since  yon  friar  hath  uttered  loud  hi^<^ 
To  penitence  and  godliness  sincere. 
He  that  delays  must  hope  no  waiting  here  ; 

For  stiU  the  cry  is.  Haste  !  and.  Haste  to  all ! 

Death  now  proceeds,  as  in  the  old  pictures  and  poems, 
to  summon,  first,  the  Pope,  then  cardinals,  kings,  bishops, 
and  so  on,  down  to  day-laborers  ;  all  of  whom  are  forced 
to  join  his  mortal  dance,  though  each  at  first  makes  some 
remonstrance,  that  indicates  surprise,  horror,  or  reluctance. 
The  call  to  youth  and  beauty  is  spirited  : 

Bring  to  my  dance,  and  bring  without  delay. 
Those  damsels  twain,  you  see  so  bright  and  &ir  ; 

They  came,  but  came  not  in  a  willing  way. 
To  list  my  chants  of  mortal  grief  and  care : 
Nor  shall  the  flowers  and  roses  fresh  they  wear. 

Nor  rich  attire,  avail  their  forms  to  save. 

They  striye  in  vain  who  striye  against  the  grave  ;   . 
It  may  ilot  be  ;  my  wedded  brides  they  are.^ 

The  fiction  is,  no  doubt,  a  grim  one  ;  but  for  several 
centuries  it  had  great  success  throughout  Europe,  and  it 
is  presented  quite  as  much  according  to  its  true  spirit  in 
this  old  Castilian  poem  as  it  is  anywhere. 


»  I  have  a  mannscript  copy  of  the  whole 
peem,  made  for  me  hy  Professor  Gayangos, 
and  gire  the  following  as  specimens.  First, 
one  of  the  stanzas  translated  in  the  text : 

A  Mta  mi  Danza  traye  de  preiente 

Efltaa  do*  don^ellaa  que  vedes  ftnnosas  i 
EUas  Tinienm  de  may  mala  mente 

A  oyr  mis  canciMiea  que  ion  ddoroMM. 

Mai  non  lei  valdran  floiei  ny  roiai, 
mn  lai  compoiturai  que  poner  loliaa. 
Be  ml  li  pndieien  partir  le  qaerrian, 

Mai  nom  pvede  ler,  que  ion  mil  eipoMS. 

And  the  two  following,  which  hare  not,  I 
beliere,  been  printed ;  the  first  being  the 
reply  of  Death  to  the  Dean  he  had  som- 
mouBd,  and  the  last  the  obijections  of  the 
MeiQhant: 


IHeelaMyerU. 

Don  rieo  avariento  Dean  mny  ufimo, 
Qne  yneitroi  dineroi  trocaitei  en  oro, 

A  pobrei  e  a  Tiudai  cerraitei  la  roano, 
E  mal  deipendiitei  el  rueitro  teioro, 
Non  quiero  que  eitedei  ya  maa  en  el  ooro 

Salld  Inego  Aiera  lin  otra  pereia. 

Ya  vol  mmtrari  venir  A  pobreia.  — 
Tenlt,  Mereadero,  a  la  dan^a  del  Iloro. 

Dice  el  Mereader, 

A  qnien  dezart  todai  mil  riqneiai, 

£  mercaduriaa,  que  traygo  en  la  mar  f 
Con  mnchoi  traipaioi  e  mai  lotileiai 

Gan6  lo  que  tengo  en  cada  Ingar. 

Agora  la  muerte  Tin6  me  Ilamar ; 
Que  lera  de  mi,  non  le  que  me  ftga. 
O  muerte  tu  lieira  &  mi  ei  gran  plaga. 

Adios,  Meicaderei,  que  roym»  ft  flaar 
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A  chronicling  poem,  found  in  the  same  manuscript 
volume  with  the  last,  but  very  unskilfully  copied  in  a 
different  handwriting,  belongs  probably  to  the  same 
period.  It  is  on  the  half-fabulous,  half-historical  achieve* 
ments  of  Count  Feman  Gonzalez ;  a  hero  of  the  venum 
earlier  period*  of  the  Christian  conflict  with  the  <^»»«^e«- 
Moors,  who  is  to  the  North  of  Spain  what  the  Cid  became 
somewhat  later  to  Aragon  and.  Valencia.  To  him  is 
attributed  the  rescue  of  much  of  Castile  from  Moham- 
medan control ;  and  his  achievements,  so  far  as  they  are 
matter  of  historical  rather  than  poetical  record,  fall 
between  934,  when  the  battle  of  Osma  was  fought,  and 
his  death,  which  occurred  in  970. 

The  poem  in  question  is  almost  wholly  devoted  to  his 
glory .*^  It  begins  with  a  notice  of  the  invasion  of  Spain 
by  the  Goths,  and  comes  down  to  the  battle  of  Moret,  in 
967,  when  the  manuscript  suddenly  breaks  off,  leaving 
untouched  the  adventures  of  its  hero  during  the  three 
remaining  years  of  his  life.  It  is  essentially  prosaic  and 
monotonous  in  its  style,  yet  not  without  something  of 
that  freshness  and  simplicity  which  are  in  themselves 
allied  to  all  early  poetry.  Its  language  is  rude,  and  its 
measure,  which  strives  to  be  like  that  in  Berceo  and  the 
poem  of  Apollonius,  is  often  in  stanzas  of  three  lines 
instead  of  four,  sometimes  of  five,  and  once,  at  least,  of 
nine.  Like  Berceo's  poem  on  San  Domingo  de  Silos,  it 
opens  with  an  invocation,  and,  what  is  singular,  this 
invocation  is  in  the  very  words  used  by  Berceo  :  "In  the 
name  of  the  Father,  who  made  all  things,"  etc.  After 
this,  the  history,  beginning  in  the  days  of  the  Goths, 
follows  the  popular  traditions  of  the  country,  with  few 
exceptions,  the  most  remarkable  of  wliich  occurs  in  the 
notice  of  the  Moorish  invasion.  There  the  account  is 
quite  anomalous.     No  intimation  is  given  of  the  story  of 

^  See  a  learned  dissertation  of  Fr.  Benito  from  the  mannscript  in  the  Eseurial  are  to 

lftontCijo,on  the  Beginnings  of  the  Independ-  be  found  in  Bouterwek,  trad,  por  J.  G.  de 

ence  of  Castile,  Memorias  de  la  Acad,  de  la  Cortina,  etc.,  Tom.  I.  pp.  154-161.    I 

Hist.,  Tom.  III.  pp.  245-302.      Cr6nica  have  a  manuscript  copy  of  the  first  part  of 

General  de  Espana,  Parte  III.  c.  18-20.  it,  made  for  me  by  Profeaaor  Gayangos. 

Dnran,  Romances  Gaballeresoos,  Madrid,  For  notices,  see  Castro,  Bibl.,  Tom.  I.  p. 

188i,  lano,  Tom.  n.  pp.  aT-89.    Bzferacts  109,  and  Sanches,  Tom.  I.  p.  115. 
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the  fair  Cava,  whose  fate  has  furnished  materials  for  so 
much  poetry  ;  but  Count  Julian  is  represented  as  having, 
without  any  private  injury,  volunteered  his  treason  to  the 
King  of  Morocco,  and  then  carried  it  into  effect  by  per- 
suading Don  Roderic,  in  full  Cortes,  to  turn  all  the  military 
weapons  of  the  land  into  implements  of  agriculture,  so 
that,  when  the  Moorish  invasion  occurred,  the  country 
was  overrun  without  difficulty. 

The  death  of  the  Count  of  Toulouse,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  described  as  it  is  in  the  "  Oeneral  Chronicle  "  of 
Alfonso  the  Wise ;  and  so  are  the  vision  of  Saint  Millan, 
and  the  Count's  personal  fights  with  a  Moorish  king  and 
the  King  of  Navaiye.  In  truth,  many  passages  in  the 
poem  so  much  resemble  the  corresponding  passages  in  the 
Chronicle,  that  it  seems  certain  one  was  used  in  the  com- 
position of  the  other ;  and  as  the  poem  has  more  the  air 
of  being  an  amplification  of  the -Chronicle  than  the  Chroni- 
cie  has  of  being  an  abridgment  of  the  poem,  it  seems 
probable  that  the  prose  account  is,  in  this  case,  the  older, 
and  famished  the  materials  of  the  poem,  which,  firom  inter* 
nal  evidence,  was  prepared  for  public  recitation.^ 

The  meeting  of  Peman  Gonzalez  with  the  King  of 
Navarre  at  the  battle  of  Valpar^,  which  occurs  in  both,  is 
thus  described  in  the  poem  : 

And  now  the  King  and  Count  were  met    together  in  the  fight. 
And  each  against  the  other  turned    the  utmost  of  his  might. 
Beginning  there  a  battle  fierce    in  furious  despite. 

And  never  fight  was  seen  more  brave,    nor  champions  more  true  ; 
For  to  rise  or  &U  fbr  once  and  aU   they  fought,  as  weU  they  knew  ; 

81  Cr6nica  Oeneral,  ed.  1604,  Parte  m.  beginning  "El  Gryador  te  otorga  quaoto 

f.  56,  b,  60.  ar-65.  b.     Compare,  also,  Cap.  pedido  le  as."    Perhaps,  howerer,  the  fol- 

19,  and  Mariana,  Historia,  Lib.  VHI.  c.  7,  lowing,  being  a  mere  rhetorical  iUustratioo, 

with  the  poem.    That  the  poem  was  taken  is  a  proof  us  striking,  if  not  as  conclusive, 

from,  the  Chronicle  may  be  assomed,  I  con-  as   a  longer   one.     The    Chronicle  says 

ceive,  from  a  comparison  of  the  Chronicle,  (Parte  m.  c.  18),  "  Non  cuentan  de  Alex- 

Parte  111.  c.  18,  near  the  end,  containing  andre  los  dias  nin  los  aiios  j  mas  los  buenos 

the  defeat  and  death  of  the  Count  of  Ton-  fechos  e  las  sus  cavaUerias  que  flso."    The 

louse,  with  the  passage  in  the  poem  as  poem  has  it,  in  almost  the  same  words : 

given  by  Cortina,  and  beginning  "  Caval- 

leros  Tolesanos  tresicntos  y  prendieron ; "  ^o^  enentm  de  Alexandre  1m  noehes  nIn  loi 

or  the  vision  of  San  Millan(Cr6nica,  Parte    ^      i*"«    u  a^v 

TTT   -  ift\  -^i.u  *v-  \  «-.  i.u  Cuentan  iuf  buenoe  fechoe   e  ins  caTalleiyei. 

m.  c.  19)  with  the  passage  in  the  poem 
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4jid  neither,  as  each  inly  Mt,    a  greater  deed  oonid  do ; 

So  they  stmok  and  stroYe  right  manftiUy,    -with  blotre  nor  light  nor  &w« 

Ay,  mighty  was  that  fight  indeed,    and  mightier  still  about 
The  din  that  rose  like  thunder   round  those  champions  braTo  and  stout : 
A  man  with  all  his  Toioe  might  ory,  and  none  would  heed  his  shout ; 
for  he  that  listened  could  not  hear,    amidst  such  rush  and  rout 

The  blows  they  struck  were  heayy  ;    heayier  blows  there  could  not  be  ; 

On  both  sides,  to  the  uttermost,    they  struggled  manAilly, 

And  many,  that  ne'er  rose  again,   bent  to  the  earth  the  knee. 

And  streflKms  of  blood  o'erspread  the  ground,   as  on  all  sides  you  might  sea 

And  knights  were  there  from  good  Nayarre,  both  numerous  and  bold. 
Whom  everywhere  fbr  braye  and  strong  true  gentlemen  would  hold  ; 
But  still  against  tiie  good  Count's  might    their  strength  proved  weak  and 

cold. 
Though  men  of  great  emprise  before    and  fortune  manifold. 

• 

For  God's  good  grace  still  kept  the  Count   from  sorrow  and  from  harm. 
That  neither  Moor  nor  Christian  power    should  stand  against  his  arm, 
etc82 

This  is  certainly  not  poetry  of  a  high  order.  Invention 
and  dignified  ornament  are  wanting  in  it ;  but  still  it  is 
not  without  spirit,  and,  at  any  rate,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  in  the  whole  poem  a  passage  more  worthy  of 
regard. 

In  the  National  Library  at  Madrid  is  a  poem  of  twelve 
hundred  and  twenty  lines,  composed  in  the  same  system 
of  quaternion  rhymes  that  we  have  already  noticed  as  set- 
tled in  the  old  Castilian  literature,  and  with  irreg-  j^^  p^,^, 
ularities  like  those  found  in  the  whole  class  of  ^«  J"^- 
poems  to  which  it  belongs.  Its  subject  is  Joseph,  the  son 
of  Jacob  ;  but  there  are  two  circumstances  which  distin- 

n  EI  Bey  7  el  Oonde  tmboi  m  •janteron,       Gnades  eitn  Im  golpei,  que  mayoreflnon  po- 
£1  uno  contra  el  otro   unboe  endere^anm,  dian  i 

£  la  lid  campal  alii   la  etcomen^aton.  Loe  nnos  y  loe  otroe   todo  an  poder  fki^ian  ; 

MnchoB  cayan  en  tierra  que  nunca  se  eni;ian  i 
Won  podrya  maa  fnerte  nl  maa  beaTa  ier,  De  sangre  loe  arroyoe  mucha  tierra  cobiyan. 

iK-nnoeyliotioTfiMilanlodoiupodw/  Que en^qnalqnler lugar   .eiyan bueno. y pria- 

_,  J    -_,-.,    *  V  1  Mm  ••  con^  «1  Conde  todoedeiaTentaimdoai 

Mny  grande  Aie  la  Agenda  e  maeho  maa  el  Qmes  aon  de  giaa  euenta  y  de  ooimfon  locanofc 

roydo} 

Daiia  el  ome  mny  gtandei  room,   j  mm  leila  Quiao  Dioe  al  Imen  Conde    eata  gn«ia  filler, 

oydo.  Que  Moxoa  ni  Ciyatyanoe   non  le  podian  Ten- 
Blqoftoydoflieeeaerla  eomo  grande  tronydo  i  cer,  etc. 

Hon  podiya  oyr  Tooee   nfaignn  apellldo.  Boutenrek,  Tiad.  Oorlina,  p.  160. 
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gaish  it  from  the  other  narrative  poetry  of  the  period, 
and  render  it  carious  and  important.  The  first  is,  that, 
though  composed  in  the  Spanish  language,  it  is  written 
wholly  in  the  Arabic  character,  and  has,  therefore,  all  the 
appearance  of  an  Arabic  manuscript ;  to  which  should  be 
added  the  fact,  that  the  metre  and  spelling  are  accommo- 
dated to  the  force  of  the  Arabic  vowels,  so  that,  if  neither 
of  the  manuscripts  of  it  now  known  to  exist  be  the  orig- 
inal, it  must  still  have  been  originally  writteu  in  the  same 
manner.  The  other  singular  circumstance  is,  that  the 
atory  of  the  poem,  which  is  the  familiar  one  of  Joseph 
and  his  brethren,  is  not  told  according  to  the  original 
in  our  Hebrew  Scriptures,  but  according  to  the  shorter 
and  less  poetical  version  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the 
Koran,  with  occasional  variations  and  additions,  some  of 
which  are  due  to  the  fanciful  expounders  of  the  Koran, 
while  others  may  be  of  the  author's  own  invention.  These 
two  circumstances  taken  together  leave  no  reasonable 
doubt,  that  the  writer  of  the  poem  was  one  of  the  many 
Moriscos  who,  remaining  at  the  North  after  the  body  of 
the  nation  had  been  driven  southward,  had  forgotten  their 
native  language  and  adopted  that  of  their  conquerors, 
though  their  religion  and  culture  still  continued  to  be 
Arabic." 

The  "  Poem  of  Joseph  "  is  imperfect  at  the  end,  and  is 
known  to  exist  in  only  two  manuscripts,  both  in  the  Ara- 
bic character.  Not  much  of  it,  however,  seems  to  be  lost. 
It  opens,  after  a  few  introductory  stanzas,  with  the  jeal- 
ousy of  the  brothers  of  Joseph  at  his  dream,  and  their 
solicitation  of  their  father  to  let  him  go  with  them  to  the 
field. 


*s  A  good  many  other  manoscripto  of  this  fixed  to  the  tMsopnd  word  }  as,  **  cadasrano  ** 
sort  are  known  to  exist ;  but  I  am  not  repeatedly  for  eada  uno.  The  manuscript 
aware  of  any  so  old,  or  of  such  poetical  of  the  Poema  de  Jos^  in  4to,  49  learea, 
value.  (Ochoa,  Cat&l(^o  de  Manuscritos  was  first  shown  to  me  in  Uie  Public  Library 
Espanoles,  etc.,  pp.  6-21.  Oayangos,  Mo-  at  Madrid,  marked  G.  g.  101,  by  Coode, 
hammedan  Dynasties  in  Spain,  Tom.  I.  pp.  the  historian }  bat  I  owe  a  copy  of  Uie 
492  and  608.)  As  to  the  spelling  In  the  whole  of  it  to  the  kindness  of  I>on  Pas- 
Poem  of  Joseph,  we  hare  sembraredes,  cual  de  Gayangos,  Professor  of  Arabic  In 
ehiri€KUtr,  certtro^marabella^  tarctyiiorta^  the  UaiTersity  there. 
ate.    To  avoid  a  hiatus,  a  woMxaasA  it  pre- 
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Then  up  and  spake  hts  bodb  :    **  Sire,  do  not  deem  it  so  ; 
Ten  brethren  are  we  here,     this  yery  well  you  know  ; 
That  we  should  all  be  traitors,    and  treat  him  as  a  foe. 
You  either  will  not  fear,    or  you  will  not  let  him  go. 

**  But  this  is  what  we  thought,    as  our  Maker  knows  above : 

That  the  ohild  might  gain  more  knowledge,    and  with  it  gain  our  love. 

To  show  him  all  our  shepherd's  craft,     as  with  flocks  and  herds  W9 

move ; 
But  still  the  power  is  thine  to  grant,    and  thine  to  disapprove. " 

And  then  they  said  so  much    with  words  so  smooth  and  ildr. 
And  promised  him  so  faithfully    with  words  of  tender  care. 
That  he  gave  them  up  his  child  ;    but  bade  them  first  beware. 
And  bring  him  quickly  back  again,    unharmed  by  any  snare.^ 

When  the  brothers  have  consummated  their  treason, 
and  sold  Joseph  to  a  caravan  of  Egyptian  merchants,  the 
story  goes  on  much  as  it  does  in  the  Koran.  The  fair 
Zuleikha,  or  Zuleia,  who  answers  to  Potiphar's  wife  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  who  figures  largely  in  Moham- 
medan poetry,  fills  a  space  more  ample  than  usual  in  the 
fancies  of  the  present  poem.  Joseph,  too,  is  aonore  con- 
siderable personage.  He  is  adopted  as  the  king's  son, 
and  made  a  king  in  the  land  ;  and  the  dreams  of  the  real 
king,  the  years  of  plenty  and  famine,  the  joumeyings  of 
the  brothers  to  Egypt,  their  recognition  by  Joseph,  and 
his  message  to  Jacob,  with  the  grief  of  the  latter  that 
Benjamin  did  not  return,  at  which  the  manuscript  breaks 
off,  are  much  amplified,  in  the  Oriental  manner,  and  made 
to  sound  like  passages  from  "  Antar,''  or  the  "  Arabian 
Nights,"  rather  than  from  the  touching  and  beautiful 
story  to  which  we  have  been  accustomed  from  our  child- 
hood. 

Among  the  inventions  of  the  author  is  a  conversation 
which  the  wolf —  who  is  brought  in  by  the  false  brethren 
as  the  very  animal  that  had  killed  Joseph  —  holds  with 

84l>ijienmiaifllho«:  "Fadre,Monopenaedfl«}  Mai,  enpero,  d  no  tm  place,  mandadoomow* 

SomoB  diez  ennanos,   eao  bien  sabedes  i  fior.** 

Seiiamdfl  taiaidorea,  eao  no  dubdedat  i 

Ifaa,  empero,  ai  no  voa  place,  aced  U>  que  que-  ^anto  le  d^eron,   de  palabraa  Ibrmoaaa, 

redea.  Tanto  le  prometieron,    de  palabraa  piadoaaa, 

44  -_  _           .                           1.  1     1  « _i  J  Que  el  lea  dio  el  ninno,    diioles  laa  oraa, 

«  Maa  aqueato  penaamoa.    aabelo  el  Crtador  i  ^^  ^^  guaniaaen  a  el   de  mano.  enganUia. 
roique  aupieae  maa,   1  ganaae  el  nueatro  amor, 

Bmenarle  aiemoa  laa  obelhaa,  i  el  ganado  map  (Foema  de  Joa«,  ftom  the  MS.  in  the  King^ 

yof  t  library,  Madrid.)             * 
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Jacob."  Another  is  the  Eastern  fancy  that  the  measure 
by  which  Joseph  distributed  the  corn,  and  which  was 
made  of  gold  and  precious  stones,  would,  when  put  to 
his  ear,  inform  him  whether  the  persons  present  were 
guilty  of  falsehood  to  him.^  But  the  following  incident, 
which,  like  that  of  Joseph's  parting  in  a  spirit  of  tender 
forgiveness  from  his  brethren  ^  when  they  sold  him,  is 
added  to  the  narrative  of  the  Koran,  will  better  illustrate 
the  general  tone  of  the  poem,  as  well  as  the  general 
powers  of  the  poet. 

On  the  first  night  after  the  outrage,  Jusuf,  as  he  is 
called  in  the  poem,  when  travelling  along  in  charge  of  a 
negro,  passes  a  cemetery  on  a  hill-side  where  his  mother 
lies  buried. 

And  when  the  negro  heeded  not,    that  goarded  him  behind. 
From  off  the  camel  Jusof  sprang,    on  which  he  rode  confined. 
And  hastened,  with  all  speed,    his  mother's  grave  to  find. 
Where  he  knelt  and  pardon  sought,    to  relieve  his  troubled  mind. 

He  oried,  "  God's  grace  be  with  thee  still,    0  Lady  mother  dear  1 
O,  mother,  you  would  sorrow,    if  you  looked  upon  me  here  ; 
For  my  neck  is  bound  with  chains,    and  I  live  in  grief  and  fear. 
Like  a  traitor  by  my  brethren  sold,    like  a  captive  to  the  spear. 

**  They  have  sold  me  !  they  have  sold  me  !     though  I  never  did  them 

harm  ; 
They  have  torn  me  from  my  &ther,    from  his  strong  and  living  arm  ; 
By  art  and  cunning  they  enticed  me,    and  by  falsehood's  guilty  charm. 
And  I  go  a  base-bought  captive,    full  of  anguish  and  alarm.". 

»  Bogo  Jacob  «1  Ciiador,   e  «1  lobo  ftie  a  fk-    emperor, — though  the  Pharaoh  of  the  pe- 

blv;  riod  is  folly  recognised:   and  this  ooetly 

DHo  el  lobo  :  **  No  lo  Inuido    Allah,  que  a    ^^..,„  ^.^^  ^  «^m  ..^  m..wU«>,.  .fnn<i« 
naU'AieMamatar,  '"—»'*  measure,  made  of  gold  and  predous  8tmM», 

Entan  Mtnuina  tierra   me  Aienm  a  casar,  corresponds  to  the  cup  of  the  Hebrew  ao- 

Anme  fecho  pecado,   i  lebanme  a  laziar."  count,  and  is  found,  like  that,  in  the  sack 

MS.  of  Benjamin,  where  it  had  been  put  by 

M  La  meiora  del  pan  de  oro  em  labiada,  Joseph  (after  he  had  secretly  revealed  him- 

£  de  piedras  predoeaa   era  eatrellada,  ^yf  ^  Benjamin),  as  the  means  of  seizinir 

'Qr^i-ll^-S^'rCr:^  B«*»ta  «A  deW^dng  him  in  llgm 

with  his  own  consent,  but  without  giving 

EflrioelBeyenlamesnra  e  llzola  aonar,  Us  fUse  brethren  the  reason  for  it. 

Pone  la  &  Bu  orella   por  oir  e  gaardar ;  .            .  ^_. 

Dholes,  e  no  auiao    masdadar,  »  D^o  Jnanf x "  Bnnaaos,   perdkmeoa  el  Gil- 

Segun  dize  la  mesura,    beidad  pnede  ettar.  ador, 

MS.  Del  tueito  que  me  tenedes,  perdoneoe  el  Sefior, 

,.   .    ,        L     1.    1    1 ti  J  1.1  Que  para  nempreentmca   ae  parta  el  nueitro 

It  is  Joseph  who  is  here  called  king,  as    ^^  \mor." 

he  is  often  in  the  poem,  —  once  he  is  called    Abxaadacadagnno,   e  partidee  con  dolor. 

•iToW,  Prophet,  Arabic  ^S. 
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But  now  the  negro  looked  about,    and  knew  that  he  was  gone, 
For  no  man  oould  be  seen,    and  the  camel  came  alone  ; 
So  he  turned  his  sharpened  ear,    and  caught  the  wailing  tone, 
Where  Jusuf,  by  his  mother's  grave,    lay  making  heavy  moan. 

And  the  negro  hurried  up,    and  gave  him  there  a  blow  ; 

So  quick  and  cruel  was  it,    that  it  instant  laid  him  low. 

'*  A  base-bom  wretch,"  he  cried  aloud,    "  a  base-bom  thief  art  thou  ; 

Thy  masters,  when  we  purchased  thee,    they  told  ns  it  was  so.'* 

But  Jusuf  answered  straight,    **  Nor  thief  nor  wretch  am  I ; 
My  mother's  grave  is  this,    and  for  pardon  here  I  cry  ; 
I  cry  to  Allah's  power,    and  send  my  prayer  on  high. 
That,  anoe  I  never  wronged  thee,    his  curse  may  on  thee  lie." 

And  then  all  night  they  travelled  on,    till  dawned  the  coming  day. 
When  the  land  was  sore  tormented    with  a  whirlwind's  furious  sway; 
The  sun  grew  dark  at  noon,    their  hearts  sunk  in  dismay. 
And  they  knew  not,  with  their  merchandise,  to  seek  or  make  thdr  way.^^ 

The  age  and  origin  of  this  remarkable  poem  can  be 
settled  only  by  internal  evidence.  From  this  it  seems 
probable  that  it  was  written  in  Aragon,  because  it  con- 
tains many  words  and  phrases  peculiar  to  the  border 
country  of  the  Proyen9als,^  and  that  it  dates  not  far  from 
the  year  1400,  because  the  four-fold  rhyme  is  hardly  found 
later  in  such  verses,  and  because  the  rudeness  of  the  lan- 
guage might  indicate  even  an  earlier  period,  if  the  tale 
had  come  from  Castile.    But,  in  whatever  period  we  may 

»  Pio  Mlto  del  cameUOt    donda  ib*  ealuil-  E  facte  alb  el  negro,   e  obolo  mat  ftrido, 

gando  %  £  luego  en  aquella  ora   eaio  amortealdo  i 

No  lo  aintio  d  negro,   qne  lo  Iba  guardando  %  D^Ot  "  Tu  area  malo,    e  ladion  ocmpiUdo  i 

Fueaeataftieiaderamadre,    a  pedirla  peidoo  Ansinoslodijerontuaaefiorea   qnetehnbieron 

doMando,  bendldo." 

Jusnf  a  la  fiteaa   tan  aprieaa  Ilorando. 

DQo  Joiuf ;  "  No  aol    malo,  ni  ladron, 

Diriendo  t  **  Madre,  aennoim,     perdoneoi  el  Mat,  aqni  iai  mi  madre,   e  bengola  a  dar  pep. 

Sennor \  don  t 

Madre,  ■!  me  bidleaes,    de  mi  abrtala  dolor  t  Baego  ad  Allah  i  a    el  figo  loaiQon, 

Bol  con  cadenaa  al  euello,    catibo  con  aennor.  Que,  ai  colpa  no  te  tengo,    te  enbto  an  maldf- 
Bendido  de  mla  ermanoa,    como  ai  fbera  trai-  cion." 

dor. 

Andaron  aqnella  noehe   fiwta  otro  dia, 

•«£noB  me  ban  bendldo,    no  teniendolea  tner-  Entorbioseles  el  mundo,   gran  bento  conla» 

^  <  Afkllezioaelea  el  aol   al  ora  de  mediodia, 

Plartieronme  de  mi  padre,     ante  qne  ftieae  No  redian  por  do  ir   con  la  mereaderia. 

™««'*®  ••  Foema  de  Joa6,  MS. 

Con  arte,  eon  fUaia,  elloa    roe  obieron  buelto  t 

Por  mal  preclo  me^han    bendldo,  por  do  boi  m  This  Ib  apparent  alflo  in  the  addition 

»i    o  e  enc    .  sometimes  made  of  an  o  or  an  a  to  a  word 

E  bolbioae  el  negro  ante  la  eamella,  ending  with  a  consonant,  as  mereadBro  for 

Beqniiiendo  A  Juanf,   e  no  lo  bido  en  ella  i  mtreader. 
S  bolbioae  por  el  camino    agada  au  orella, 
Bidok)  en  el  fbaal  Qorando,  qne  ea  maraballa. 

8* 
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place  it,  it  is  a  curions  and  interesting  production.  It 
has  the  directness  and  simplicity  of  the  age  to  which  it  is 
attributed,  mingled  sometimes  with  a  tenderness  rarely 
found  in  ages  so  violent.  Its  pastoral  air,  too,  and  its 
preservation  of  Oriental  manners,  harmonize  well  with 
the  Arabian  feelings  that  prevail  throughout  the  work ; 
while  in  its  spirit,  and  occasionally  in  its  moral  tone,  it 
shows  the  confusion  of  the  .two  religions  which  then  pre- 
vailed in  Spain,  and  that  mixture  of  the  Eastern  and 
Western  forms  of  civilization  which  afterwards  gives 
somewhat  of  its  coloring  to  Spanish  poetry .** 

The  last  poem  belonging  to  these  earliest  specimens 
of  Castilian  literature  is  the  "  Eimado  de  Palacio,"  on  the 
TheRimado  dutics  of  kiugs  and  nobles  in  the  government 
dePaiacio.  q£  ^-j^e  State,  with  sketches  of  the  manners  and 
vices  of  the  times,  which,  as  the  poem  maintains,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  great  to  rebuke  and  reform.  It  is  chiefly 
written  in  the  four-line  stanzas  of  the  period  to  which  it 
belongs  ;  and,  beginning  with  a  penitential  confession  of 
its  author,  goes  on  with  a  discussion  of  the  ten  command- 
ments, the  sev^n  deadly  sins,  the  seven  works  of  mercy, 
and  other  religious  subjects  ;  after  which  it  treats  of  the 
government  of  a  state,  of  royal  counsellors,  of  mer- 
chants, of  men  of  learning,  tax-gatherers,  and  others ; 
and  then  ends,  as  it  began,  with  exercises  of  devotion. 
Its  author  is  Pedro  Lopez  de  Ayala,  the  chronicler,  of 
whom  it  is  enough  to  say  here  that  he  was  among  the 
most  distinguished  Spaniards  of  his  time,  that  he  held 
some  of  the  highest  offices  of  the  kingdom  under  Peter 
the  Cruel,  Henry  the  Second,  John  the  First,  and  Henry 
the  Third,  and  that  he  died  in  1407,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
five.-^i 


^  ThaS)  the  merchant  who  hoys  Joseph  A  poetical  Tersion  of  some  of  ttie  Proverbs 
talks  of  Palestine  as  "  the  Holy  Land,"  and  of  Solomon  is  also  attributed  to  the  Chan- 
Pharaoh  talks  of  making  Joseph  a  Count,  oellor  Ayala }  and  it  is  possible  that  a  MS. 
But  the  general  tone  is  Oriental.  in  the  possession  of  the  Academy  of  His- 

41  For  the  Bimado  de  Palacio,  see  Bouter-  tory  at  Madrid  is  the  *'  Book  of  Bunting  " 
wek,  trad,  de  Cortina,  Tom.  I.  pp.  138-164,  which  Heman  Perez  del  Pulgar,  in  his 
and  BevlBta  Espanola,  Declembre,  1832.  Oeneraclones  y  Semblanzas  (Cap.  VII.), 
The  whole  poem  consists  of  one  thousand  says  Ayala  wrote.  (See  the  Spanish  Trans- 
six  hundred  and  nineteen  stanzas.  For  lation  of  this  History,  Tom.  I.  1861,  pp. 
notices  of  Ayala,  see  Chap.  I2C  606>608.) 
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The  "  Bimado  de  Palacio,"  whicji  may  be  translated 
"XJourt  Rhymes,"  was  the  production  of  different  periods 
of  Ayala's  life.  Twice  he  marks  the  year  in  which  he 
was  writing,  and  from  these  dates  we  know  that  parts 
of  it  were  certainly  composed  in  1398  and  1404,  while 
yet  another  part  seems  to  have  been  written  during  his 
imprisonment  in  England,  which  followed  the  defeat  of 
Henry  of  Trastamara  by  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  in  1367. 
On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  Bimado  de  Palacio  is  to  be 
placed  near  the  conclusion  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and, 
by  its  author's  sufferings  in  an  English  prison,  reminds  us 
both  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  of  James  the  First  of 
Scotland,  who,  at  the  same  time  and  under  similar  circum- 
stances,  showed  a  poetical  spirit  not  unlike  that  of  the 
great  Chancellor  of  Castile. 

In  some  of  its  subdivisions,  particularly  in  those  that 
have  a  lyrical  tendency,  the  Bimado  resembles  some  of 
the  lighter  poems  of  the  Archpriest  of  Hita.  Others  are 
composed  with  care  and  gravity,  and  express  the  solemn 
thoughts  that  filled  him  during  his  captivity.  But,  in 
general,  it  has  a  quiet,  didactic  tone,  such  as  beseems^  its 
subject  and  its  age  ;  one,  however,  in  wjiich  we  occasion- 
ally find  a  satirical  spirit  that  could  not  be  suppressed, 
when  the  old  statesman  discusses  t)ie  manners  that 
offended  him.  Thus,  speaking  of  the  'Letrados,  or  law- 
yers, he  says :  ^ 

When  entering  on  a  lawsuit,    if  you  ask  for  their  advice, 
Th^  sit  down  very  solemnly,    their  brows  &11  in  a  trioe. 
"  A  question  grave  is  tiiis,"  they  say,    "  and  asks  for  labor  nice ; 
To  the  Council  it  must  go,    and  much  management  implies. 

« I  think,  perhaps,  in  time     I  can  help  you  in  the  thing, 
By  dint  of  labor  long,    and  grieyous  studying  ; 
But  other  duties  I  must  leave,    away  all  business  fling. 
Your  case  alone  must  study,    and  to  you  alone  must  oUng.*'  ^ 

^  Letrado  has  continaed  to  be  used  to  m.,  says  of  a  great  rogue,  "  engano  como 

mean  a  lawyer  in  Spanish  down  to  our  day,  letrado."    A  description  of  Letrados,  wor- 

as  clerk  has  to  mean  a  writer  in  English,  thy  of  Tacitus  for  its  deep  saUre,  is  to  be 

though  Uie  original  dgnification  of  both  found   in  the   first  book   of    Mendosa's 

was  different.    When  Sancho  goes  to  his  ^  Chierra  de  Grenada." 

Island,  he  is  said  to  be  **  parte  de  letrado,  ^  The  passage  is  in  Gorthia*s  notes  to 

parte  de  Capitan ; "  and  Quillen  de  Castro,  Boaterwek,  and  begins : 
in  his  ^  Mai  Casadoe  de  Yalencia,'*  Act 
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Somewhat  further  on,  when  he  speaks  of  justice,  whose 
administration  had  been  so  lamentably  neglected  in  the 
civil  wars  during  which  he  lived,  he  takes  his  graver  tone, 
and  speaks  with  a  wisdom  and  gentleness  we  should 
hardly  have  expected : 

True  justice  is  a  noble  tMng,    that  merits  all  renown  ; 

It  fills  the  land  with  people,    cheeks  the  gailtj  with  its  frown  ; 

But  kings,  that  should  uphold  its  power,    in  thoughtleesness  look  down. 

And  forget  the  precious  jewel    that  gems  their  honored  crown. 

And  many  think  by  cruelty    its  duties  to  Ailfil, 

But  their  wisdom  all  is  cunning,    ibr  justice  doth  no  ill ; 

With  pity  and  with  truth  it  dwells,    and  fluthM  men  will  stiU 

From  punishment  and  pain  turn  back,    as  sore  against  their  wilL^ 

There  is  naturally  a  good  deal  in  the  Rimado  de  Palacio 
that  savors  of  statesmanship  ;  as,  for  instance,  nearly  all 
that  relates  to  royal  favorites,  to  war,  and  to  the  manners 
of  the  palace  ;  but  the  general  air  of  the  poem,  or  rather 
of  the  different  short  poems  that  make  it  up,  is  fairly 
represented  in  the  preceding  passages.  It  is  grave, 
gentle,  and  didactic,  with  now  and  then  a  few  lines  of  a 
simple  and  earnest  poetical  feeling,  which  seem  to  belong 
quite  as  much  to  their  age  as  to  their  author. 

We  have  now  gone  over  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
earliest  Castilian  literature,  and  quite  completed  an  exami- 
nation of  that  part  of  it  which,  at  first  epic,  and  afterwards 
Earuert      didactic,  in  its  tone,  is  found  in  long,  irregular 
Cfifltuian     verses,  with  quadruple  rhymes.     It  is  all  curious. 
"^    Much  of  it  is  picturesque  and  interesting  ;  and 
when  to  what  has  been  already  examined  we  shall  have 

81  qaisien  tobn  nn  pleyto   d'  elloi  »Ter  eon-  AqmftOia  de  la  Jmticia. 

g^o,  JnitMft  que  m  Tirtud   aten  noMa  e  loada, 

Ponense  solennmente,   Inego  abuwi  el  e^o  t  Qne  eaatiga  1m  maloe   «  ha  la  tteim  pobladm, 

DU :  **  Qnuit  queitton  ei  eita,   giant  trab^jo  I>«v«nlA  gnardar  Beyei   6  la  tien  idvidada, 

■ob^t  Slendo  piadia  preeioea   de  ra  corona  onnada. 

B  pleyto  aeralnengo,   eaatane  atoeloonaqo.    Tkr„^v^fc.„„.,^,^^   •„,H.««„rfw-««.. 

Maenofl  na  que  por  ciucm  enyoan  jnstKia  nt  t 

Ma«  pecan  en  la  mafia,    ca  juiticia  ha  de  ler 

**  To  plenK)  que  podria   aqtd  algo  ayudar,  Can  toda  piedat,    e  la  verdat  bien  aaber : 

Tomando  grant  tmbojo'  mis  libroe  e»tu(Uar  %       Al  for  la  ezeeucion   liempre  ae  ban  de  doler. 

Maa  todoa  mia  nego^ioi    me  convlene  4  dexar,        t^_  fo-x  a^^a^  a»  i».  i»i««  >.«.  «!«.«. 
X  aolamente  en  aqueate  meatro  pleyto  eat«I    ^^°  Job6  Amador  de  loa  Eios  has  given 
diar."  fiirther  extracts  firom  the  Bimado  de  Paht 

do  in  a  pleaaaot  paper  on  it  in  the  Sema- 
«  The  origiiial  retdft  thus :  nario  Pintoreaoo,  liadrid,  1847,.p.  411. 
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added  the  ballads  and  chronicles,  the  romances  of  chivalry 
and  the  drama,  the  whole  will  be  found  to  constitute  a 
broad  basis,  on  which  the  genuine  literary  culture  of 
Spain  has  rested  ever  since. 

But,  before  we  go  furf;her,  we  must  pause  an  instant, 
and  notice  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  period  we  have 
just  considered.  It  extends  from  a  little  before  the  year 
1200  to  a  little  after  the  year  1400;  and,  both  in  its 
poetry  and  prose,  is  marked  by  features  not  to  be  mis- 
taken. Some  of  these  features  were  separate  and  national ; 
others  were  not.  Thus,  in  Provence,  which  was  long 
united  with  Aragon,  and  exercised  an  influence  through- 
out the  whole  Peninsula,  the  popular  poetry,  from  its 
light-heartedness,  was  called  the  Oaya  Scienda,  and  was 
essentially  unlike  the  grave  and  measured  tone  heard 
over  every  other  on  the  Spanish  side  of  the  mountains ; 
in  the  more  northern  parts  of  France,  a  garrulous,  story* 
telling  spirit  was  paramount ;  and  in  Italy,  Dante,  Petrarca, 
and  Boccaccio,  had  just  appeared,  unlike  all  that  had 
preceded  them,  and  all  that  was  anywhere  contemporary 
with  their  glory.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  several 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  earliest  Castilian  literature, 
such  as  the  chronicling  and  didactic  spirit  of  most  of 
its  long  poems,  its  protracted,  irregular  verses,  and 
its  redoubled  rhymes,  belong  to  the  old  Spanish  bards 
in  common  with  those  of  the  countries  we  have  just  enu- 
merated, where,  at  the  same  period,  a  poetical  spirit  was 
struggling  for  a  place  in  the  elements  of  their  unsettled 
civilization. 

But  there  are  two  traits  of  the  earliest  Spanish  litera- 
ture which  are  so  separate  and  peculiar  that  they  must 
be  noticed  from  the  outset,  — religious  faith  and  its  faith  and 
knightly  loyalty,  —  traits  which  are  hardly  less  ^^^^v- 
apparent  in  the  "  Partidas  "  of  Alfonso  the  Wise,  in  the 
stories  of  Don  John  Manuel,  in  the  loose  wit  of  the  Arch- 
priest  of  Hita,  and  in  the  worldly  wisdom  of  the  Chan- 
cellor Ayala,  than  in  the  professedly  devout  poems  of 
Berceo,  and  in  the  professedly  chivalrous  chronicles  of 
the  Cid  and  Feman  Gonzalez.  They  are,  therefore,  from 
the  earliest  period,  to  be  marked  among  the.  prominent 
features  in  Spanish  literature. 
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Nor  should  we  be  surprised  at  this.  The  Spanish 
Bational  character,  as  it  has  existed  from  its  first  develop- 
ment down  to  our  own  days,  was  mainly  formed  in  the 
earlier  part  of  that  solemn  contest  which  began  the 
moment  the  Moors  landed  beneath  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar, 
and  which  cannot  be  said  to  have  ended  until,  in  the 
Ume  of  Philip  the  Third,  the  last  remnants  of  their  un- 
happy race  were  cruelly  driven  from  the  shores  which  their 
fathers,  nine  centuries  before,  had  so  unjustifiably  invaded. 
During  this  contest,  and  especially  during  the  two  or 
three  dark  centuries  when  the  earliest  Spanish  poetry 
appeared,  nothing  but  an  invincible  religious  faith,  and  a 
no  less  invincible  loyalty  to  their  own  princes,  could  have 
sustained  the  Christian  Spaniards  in  their  disheartening 
struggle  against  their  infidel  oppressors.  It  was,  there- 
fore, a  stern  necessity  which  made  these  two  high  qualities 
elements  of  the  Spanish  national  character,  all  whose 
energies  were  for  ages  devoted  to  the  one  grand  object  of 
their  prayers  as  Christians,  and  their  hopes  as  patriots,  — 
the  expulsion  of  their  hated  invaders. 

But  Castilian  poetry  was,  from  the  first,  to  an  extraor- 
dinary degree,  an  ofitpouring  of  the  popular  feeling  and 
ittfoanda-  Character.  Tokens  of  religious  submission  and 
poptS^r***  knightly  fidelity,  akin  to  each  other  in  their 
character. .  birth,  and  often  relying  on  each  other  for  strength 
in  their  trials,  are,  therefore,  among  its  earliest  attributes. 
The  contest  for  personal  emancipation  and  national  inde- 
pendence was,  at  the  same  time,  a  contest  of  religious 
faith  against  misbelief.  We  must  not,  then,  be  surprised, 
if  we  hereafter  find  that  submission  to  the  Church  and 
loyalty  to  the  king  constantly  break  through  the  mass  of 
Spanish  literature,  and  breathe  their  spirit  from  nearly 
every  portion  of  it, — not,  indeed,  without  such  changes 
in  the  mode  of  expression  as  the  changed  condition  of  the 
country  in  successive  ages  demanded,  but  still  always  so 
strong  in  their  original  attributes  as  to  show  that  they 
survive  every  convulsion  of  the  state,  and  never  cease  to 
move  onward  by  their  first  impulse.  In  truth,  while  their 
very  early  development  leaves  no  doubt  that  they  are 
national,  tjieir  nationality  makes  it  all  but  inevitable  that 
they  should  become  permanent. 


'^  CHAPTER   VI. 


FOUR  CLASSES  OF  THE  MORE  POPULAR  EARLY  LITERATURE. — FIRST  CLASS, 
BALLADS.*— OLDEST  FORM  OF  CASTILIAN  POBTRT.  —  THEORIES  ABOUT 
THEIR  ORIGIN. -—NOT   ARABIC.  —  THEIR  METRICAL    FORM.  —  RSDOM- 

DILLAS. ASONANTES. NATIONAL. SPREAD  OF  THE  BALLAD  FORM. 

NAME. EARLT    NOTICES    OF    BALLADS. BALLADS    OF*  THE    SIX- 
TEENTH CENTURY,  AND  LATER.  —  TRADITIONAL  AND  LONG  UNWRITTEN. 

APPEARED  FIRST  IN  THE  CANCIONEBOS,  LATER  IN  THE  ROMANCEROS. 

THE  OLD  COLLECTIONS  THE  BEST. 

Everywhere  in  Europe,  during  the  period  we  have  just 
gone  over,  the  courts  of  the  different  sovereigns  were  the 
principal  centres  of  refinement  and  civilization.  From 
accidental  circumstances)  this  was  peculiarly  the  case  in 
Spain  during  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  On 
the  throne  of  Castile,  or  within  its  shadow,  we  have  seen 
a  succession  of  such  poets  and  prose-writers  as  The  court 
Alfonso  the  Wise,  Sancho,  his  son,  Don  John  ^d^tocS. 
Manuel,  his  nephew,  and  the  Chancellor  Ajala,  tivation. 
to  say  nothing  of  Saint  Ferdinand,  who  preceded  them  all, 
and  who,  perhaps,  gave  the  first  decisive  impulse  to  let- 
ters in  the  centre  of  Spain  and  at  the  North.^ 

But  the  literature  produced  or  encouraged  by  these  and 
other  distinguished  men,  or  by  the  higher  clergy,  who, 
with  them,  were  the  leaders  of  the  state,  was  by  no  means 
the  only  literature  that  then  existed  within  the  barrier  of 
the  Pyrenees.  On  the  contrary,  the  spirit  of  poetry  was, 
to  an  extraordinary  degree,  abroad  throughout  the  whole 

1  Alfonso  el  Sabio  says  of  his  &ther,  St.  pleasure,  and  knew  who  was  skilled  in  them 

Terdinand :   **  And,  moreoyer,  he  liked  to  and  who  was  not.''    (Setenario,  Paleogra- 

have  men  about  him  who  knew  how  to  phia,  pp.  80-83,  and  p.  76.)   See,  also,  what 

make  verses  (trobar)  and  sing,  and  Jon-  is  said  hereafter,  when  we  come  to  siieak  of 

'gleurs,  who  knew  how  to  play  on  instni-  ProYengal  literature  in  Spain,  Chap.  XYL 
mentB.    Tor  in  such  things  he  took  great 
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Peningula,  so  far  as  it  had  been  rescued  from  the  Moors, 
animating  and  elevating  all  classes  of  its  Christian  popu* 
The  more  lation.  Their  own  romantic  history,  whose  great 
JISSlS'  ^  events  had  been  singularly  the  results  of  popular 
Spain.  impulse,  and  bore  everywhere  the  bold  impress 
of  the  popular  character,  had  breathed  into  the  Spanish 
people  this  spirit ;  a  spirit  which,  beginning  with  Pelayo, 
had  been  sustained  by  the  appearance,  from  time  to  time, 
of  such  heroic  forms  as  Fernan  Gonzalez,  Bernardo  del 
Carpio,  and  the  Cid.  At  the  point  of  time,  therefore,  at 
which  we  are  now  arrived,  a  more  popular  literature,  grow* 
ing  directly  out  of  the  enthusiasm  which  had  so  long  per- 
vaded the  whole  mass  of  the  Spanish  people,  began  natu- 
rally to  appear  in  the  country,  and  to  assert  for  itself  a 
place,  which,  in  some  of  its  forms,  it  has  successfully  main* 
tained  ever  since. 

What,  however,  is  thus  essentially  popular  in  its  sources 
and  character,  —  what,  instead  of  going  out  from  the  more 
elevated  classes  of  the  nation,  was  neglected  or  discoun- 
tenanced by  them,  —  is,  from  its  very  wildness,  little 
likely  to  take  well-defined  forms,  or  to  be  traced,  from  its 
origin,  by  the  dates  and  other  proofs  which  accompany 
such  portions  of  the  national  literature  as  fell  earlier 
under  the  protection  of  the  higher  orders  of  society.  But, 
though  we  may  not  be  able  to  make  out  an  exact  arrange- 
ment or  a  detailed  history  of  what  was  necessarily  so  free 
and  always  so  little  watched,  it  can  still  be  distributed 
into  four  difierent  classes,  and  will  afford  tolerable  mate- 
rials for  a  notice  of  its  progress  and  condition  under  each. 

These  four  classes  are,  first,  the  Ballads,  or  the  poetry, 
both  narrative  and  lyrical,  of  the  common  people,  from 
Foarciuses  the  earliest  times ;  second,  the  Chronicles,  or  the 
spanuh  ut-  half-geuuiue,  half-fabulous  histories  of  the  great 
eratnra.  eveuts  and  heroes  of  the  national  annals,  which, 
though  originally  begun  by  authority  of  the  state,  were 
always  deeply  imbued  with  the  popular  feelings  and 
character;  third,  the  Romances  of  Chivalry,  intimately 
connected  with  both  the  others,  and,  aft«r  a  time,  as  pas- 
sionately, admired  as  either  by  the  whole  nation;  and, 
fourth,  ihe  Drama,  which,  in  its  origin,  has  always  been  a 
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popular  and  religious  amusement,  and  was  hardly  less  so 
in  Spain  than  it  was  in  Greece  or  in  France. 

These  four  classes  compose  what  was  generally  most 
valued  in  Spanish  literature  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  the  whole  of  the  fiftoenth,  and  much 
of  the  sixteenth.  They  rested  on  the  deep  foundations  of 
the  national  character,  and  therefore,  by  their  very  nature, 
were  ppposed  to  the  Proven9al,  the  Italian,  and  the  courtly 
schools,  which  flourished  during  the  same  period,  and 
which  will  be  subsequently  examined. 

The  Ballads.  —  We  begin  with  the  ballads,  because  it 
cannot  reasonably  be  doubted  that  poetry,  in  the  present 
Spanish  language,  appeai-ed  earliest  in  the  ballad  ^^  ^ 
form.  And  the  first  question  that  occurs  in  rela-  Spanish 
tion  to  them  is  the  obvious  one,  why  this  was 
the  case.  It  has  been  suggested,  in  reply,  that  there  was 
probably  a  tendency  to  this  most  popular  form  of  compo- 
sition in  Spain  at  an  age  even  much  more  remote  than 
that  of  the  origin  of  the  present  Spanish  language  Theories  of 
itself;*  that  such  a  tendency  may,  perhaps,  be  *heir origin, 
traced  back  to  those  indigenous  bards  of  whom  only  a 
doubtful  tradition  remained  in  the  time  of  Strabo ;  *  and 
that  it  may  be  seen  to  emerge  again  in  the  Leonine  and 
other  rhymed  Latin  verses  of  the  Gothic  period,*  or  in  that 
more  ancient  and  obscure  Basque  poetry,  of  which  the 
little  that  has  been  preserved  to  us  is  thought  to  breathe 
a  spirit  countenancing  such  conjectures.*  But  these  and 
similar  suggestions  have  so  slight  a  foundation  in  recorded 

*  The  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  146,  on  "  Gr6n{ca  Gteneral "  (ed.  1604,  Parie  n.  f. 
Lockbart^s  BaUada,  contains  the  ablest-  266),  where,  speaking  of  the  Gothio  kin^ 
statement  of  this  theory.  It  is  by  B.  Ford,  dom,  and  mourning  its  fall,  the  Chronicle 
Esq.  says,  "  Forgotten  are  its  songs  (c<mtares),^ 

*  The  passage  in  Strabo  here  referred  etc. 

to,  which  is  in  Book  m.  p.  139  (ed.  Ca-       >  W.  von  Humboldt,  in  the  Mithridates 

saubon,  fol.,  1620),  is  to  be  taken  in  con-  of  Adelung  and  Yater,  Berlin,  1817,    8vo, 

nection  with  the  passage  (p.  151)  in  which  Tom.  IV.  p.  354,  and  Argote  de  Molina,  at 

he  says  that  both  the  language  and  its  sup.,  f.  93  ;  —  but  the  Basque  verses  cited 

poetry  were  wholly  lost  in  his  time.  by  the  latter  cannot  be  older  than  1322, 

*  Argote  de  Molina  (DIscurso  de  la  Poe-  and  were,  therefore,  quite  as  likely  to  bo 
Ida  Castellana,  in  Conde  Lucanor,  ed.  1575,  imitated  from  the  Spanish  as  to  have  been 
f.  93.  a)  may  be  cited  to  this  point,  and  one  themseWes  the  subjects  of  Spanish  iml- 
vho  believed  It  tenable  might  also  cite  the  tation. 
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facts,  that  they  can  be  little  relied  on.  The  one  more  fre- 
quently advanced  is,  that  the  Spanish  ballads,  such  as 
we  now  have  them,  are  imitations  from  the  narrative  and 
lyrical  poetry  of  the  Arabs,  with  which  the  whole  southern 
part  of  Spain  for  ages  resounded ;  and  that,  in  fact,  the 
very  form  in  which  Spanish  ballads  still  appear  is  Arabic, 
and  is  to  be  traced  to  the  Arabs  in  the  £ast,  at  a  period 
not  only  anterior  to  the  invasion  of  Spain,  but  anterior  to 
the  age  of  the  Prophet.     This  is  the  theory  of  Conde.* 

But  though,  from  the  air  of  historical  pretension  with 
which  it  presents  itself,  there  is  something  in  this  theory 
Theory  of  *^**  bcspcaks  our  favor,  yet  there  are  strong  rea- 
their  Arabio  SOUS  that  forbid  our  assent  to  it.  For  the  earliest 
^  ^  '  of  the  Spanish  ballads,  concerning  which  alone 
the  question  can  arise,  have  not  at  all  the  characteristics 
of  an  imitated  literature.  Not  a  single  Arabic  original 
has  been  found  for  any  one  of  them  ;  nor,  so  far  as  we 
know,  has  a  single  passage  of  Arabic  poetry,  or  a  single 
phrase  from  any  Arabic  writer,*  entered  directly  into  their 
composition.  On  the  contrary,  their  freedom,  their  energy, 
their  Christian  tone  and  chivalrous  loyalty,  announce  an 
originality  and  independence  of  character  that  prevent  us 
from  believing  they  could  have  been  in  any  way  materially 
indebted  to  the  brilliant  but  effeminate  literature  of  the 
nation  to  whose  spirit  everything  Spanish  had,  when 
they  first  appeared,  been  for  ages  implacably  opposed. 
It  seems,  therefore,  that  they  must,  of  their  own  nature, 
be  as  original  as  any  poetry  of  modem  times ;  containing, 
as  they  do,  within  themselves  proofs  that  they  are  Spanish 
by  their  birth,  natives  of  the  soil,  and  stained  with  all  its 
variations.  For  a  long  time,  too,  subsequent  to  that  of 
their  first  appearance,  they  continued  to  exhibit  the  same 

•  Dominacion  de  log  Arabes,  Tom.  L,  And  again  he  says,  '*Fnnn  the  period  of 

Prtlogo,  pp.  ZTiiL-xix>,  p.  160,  and  other  tibe  infancy  of  our  i>oetr7,  we  have  rhymed 

places.    But  in  a  manuscript  prefiuse  to  a  yerses  according  to  tke  measures  used  by 

collection  which  he  called  **  PoeslaB  Orien-  the  Arabs  before  tke  times  of  the  Korem.** 

tales  traducidas  por  Job.    Ant  Conde,"  This  is  the  work,  I  suppose,  to  which 

and  which  he  never  paUished,  he  expresses  Blanco  White  alludes  (Variedades,  Tom. 

himself  yet  more  positively:    **In  the  ver-  11.  pp.  46,  46).    The  Uieory  of  Oonde  has 

lification  of  our   Oastilian    ballads   and  been  often  approved.     See  Betrospectiye 

seguidillaSf  we  have  received   fh>m  the  Review,  Tom.   rv.   p.  31,   the   Spanish 

Arabs  an  exact  type  of  tiieir  verses.^'  translationofBouterwek,Tom.I.p.l64,etc. 
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elemBBts  of  nationality ;  bo  that,  until  we  approach  the 
fall  of  Granada,  we  find  in  them  neither  a  Moorish  tone, 
nor  Moorish  subjects,  nor  Moorish  adventures  ;  nothing, 
in  short,  to  justify  us  in  supposing  them  to  have  been 
more  indebted  to  the  culture  of  the  Arabs  than  was  any 
other  portion  of  the  early  Spanish  literature. 

Indeed,  it  does  not  seem  reasonable  to  seek,  in  the 
East  or  elsewhere,  a  foreign  origin  for  the  mere  form  of 
the  Spanish  ballads.  Their  metrical  structure  is  ^^j^  ^^^ 
so  simple,  that  we  can  readily  believe  it  to  have  ric»»  atroct- 
presented  itself  as  soon  as  verse  of  any  sort  was 
felt  to  be  a  popular  want.  They  consist  merely  of  those 
eight-syllable  lines  which  are  composed  with  great  facility 
in  other  languages  as  well  as  the  Castilian,  and  which,  in 
the  old  ballads,  are  the  more  ^asy,  as  the  number  of  feet 
prescribed  for  each  verse  is  little  regarded.''  Sometimes, 
though  rarely,  they  are  broken  into  stanzas  of  four  lines, 
thence  called  redondillas,  or  roundelays ;  and  then  they 
have  rhymes  in  the  first  and  fourth  lines  of  each  stanza, 
or  in  the  second  and  fourth,  as  in  the  similar  stanzas  of 
other  modem  languages.®  Their  prominent  peculiarity, 
however,  and  one  which  they  have  succeeded  in  impressing 

T  Argote  de  Molina  (Discnno  sobre  la  na,  1815,  18mo),  taken  chiefly  from  the 
Poes&a  Castellana,  In  Conde  Lucanor,  1576,  colledion  of  1555,  has  printed  the  ballads 
f.  92)  will  have  it  that  the  ballad  vene  of  he  giyes  us  as  if  their  lines  were  originally 
Spain  is  quite  the  same  with  the  eight-  of  fourteen  or  sixteen  syllables }  so  that 
syllable  verse  in  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  and  one  of  his  lines  embraces  two  of  those  In 
French;  ^^but,"  he  adds,  *4t  is  property  the  old  Bomanceros.  His  reason  was,  that 
native  to  Spain,  in  whose  language  it  is  their  epic  nature  and  character  required 
found  eariier  than  in  any  other  modem  such  long  verses,  which  are,  in  fact,  sub- 
tongue,  and  in  Spanish  alone  it  has  all  the  stantially  the  same  with  those  in  the  old 
grace,  gentleness,  and  spirit,  that  are  more  "Poem  of  the  Cid.'^  But  his  theory, 
peculiar  to  the  Spanish  genius  than  to  any  which  was  not  generally  adopted,  is  suffi- 
other.**  The  only  example  he  cites,  in  denUy  answered  by  V.  A.  Huber,  in  his 
proof  of  this  position,  is  the  Odes  of  Bon-  excellent  tract,  "De  Primitive  Cantilena- 
sard, — "the  most  excellent  Bonsard,"  as  rum  Popularium  Epicarum  (vulgo  Ro 
he  calls  him, — then  at  the  height  of  hte  mance«)  apud  Hispanos  FormA''  (Berolini, 
enphuistical  reputation  in  Prance;  but  1844, 4to),  and  in  hb  prefoce  to  his  edition 
Bonsard's  odes  are  miserably  unlike  the  of  the  "  Ghr6nica  dd  Oid,"  1844. 
fireedom  and  spirit  of  the  Spani^  ballads.  8  An  error  of  Sarml^nto  about  Redon 
^9ee  Odes  de  Bonsard,  Paris,  1573, 18mo,  dilUu  is  corrected  by  Alcala  Oaliano  In 
Tom.  XL  pp.  62,  139.)  The  nearest  ap*  his  edition  of  Bepping's  B(»nancero  Oas- 
proach  that  I  recollect  to  the  meremeofure  tellano  (Leipsique,  1844,  Tom.  I.  p.  Ixix.). 
of  the  ancient  Spanish  ballad,  where  there  He  does  not,  however,  seem  to  be  quite 
was  no  thought  of  imitating  it,  is  in  a  few  right,  and  I  have,  therefore,  followed  the 
of  the  old  French  Fabliaux,  in  Chaucer's  definition  in  the  large  dictionary  of  the 
**  House  of  Fame,"  and  in  some  passives  Spanish  Academy,  confirmed  by  the  recent 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  poetry.  Jacob  Qrimm,  editions  of  the  abridgment, 
in  his  "Silva  de  Bomances  Viejos  "  (Yien^ 
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upon  a  very  large  portion  of  all  the  national  poetry,  is 
one  which,  being  found  to  prevail  in  no  other  literature, 
may  be  claimed  to  have  its  origin  in  Spain,  and  becomes, 
therefore,  an  important  circumstance  in  the  history  of 
Spanish  poetical  culture.* 

The  peculiarity  to  which  we  refer  is  that  of  the  asonante, 
— an  imperfect  rhyme  confined  to  the  vowels,  and  be- 

The  aso.    ginning  with  the  last  accented  one  in  the  line  ; 

nante.  ^q  ^^^^  jj.  embracos  sometimes  only  the  very  last 
syllable,  and  sometimes  goes  back  to  the  penultimate,  or 
even  the  antepenultimate.  It  is  contradistinguished  from 
the  consonante,  or  full  rhyme,  which  is  made  both  by  the 
consonants  and  vowels  in  the  concluding  syllable  or 
syllables  of  the  line,  and  which  is,  therefore,  just  what 
rhyme  is -in  English.^    Thus,  feroz  and  furor,  cdsa  and 

*  The  only  suggestion  I  hare  noticed  mances  ^noran  verdaderoeoonsonanteB.'* 

alTecting  this  statement  is  to  be  found  in  Curious  remarks  on  the'{Monan/e«  are  to 

the  Repertorio  Americano  (L6ndre8, 1827,  be  found  in  Renjifo,    "  Arte  Poetica  £b* 

Tom.  U.  pp.  21,  etc.),  where  the  writer,  panola"  (Salamanca,  1692,  4to,  Cap.  84), 

who,  I  believe,  is  Don  Andres  Bello,  en-  and  the  additions  to  it  in  the  edition  of 

deavors    to   trace   the  aaonante    to  the  1727  (4to,  p.  418) ;  to  which  may  well  be 

**yita  liathildis,"   a  Lafin  poem  of  the  Joined  the   philosophical   suggestions   of 

twelfth   century,    reprinted   by   Muratori  Martinez  de  la  Rosa,  Obras,  Paris,  18279 

(Berum  Italiearum  Bcriptores,  Mediolanl,  12mo,  Tom.  I.  pp.  202-204. 

1725,  fol.,  Tom.  V.  pp.  835,  etc.),  and  to  a  Dies,    in   his    raluable    Altromanische 

mannscript  Anglo-Norman  poem,  of  the  Sprachdenkmale  (8vo,  Bonn,  1846,  pp.  83, 

same  century,  on  the  Cabulous  journey  of  BqqOt  thinks  that,  in  the  i>oem  on  Boetbius, 

Charlemagne  to  Jerusalem.    But  the  Latin  and  in  some  other  early  ProTen9al  poetry, 

poem  is,  I  beUeye,  singular  in  this  attempt,  traces  of  asonantea  can  be  found.    Thia 

and  was,  no  doubt,  wholly  unknown  in  suggestion,  which  I  had  not  seen  when  I 

Spain ;    and   the    Anglo-Norman    poem,  published  the  preceding  note  for  the  first 

which  has  since  been  published  by  Michd  time,  does  not,  however,  affect  the  state* 

(Xiondon,  1836, 12mo),  with  curious  notes,  ment  in  the  text.  Asonantes  have  notpre- 

turns  out  to  be  rhymed,  though  not  care-  vstVed  in  any  literature  but  the  Spanish, 

fully   or   regularly.    BAynouard,    in   the  Indeed,  I  still  think  that  in  the  few  cases 

Journal  det  Savants  (February,  1833,  p.  where  they  occur  elsewhere,  and  are  not, 

70),  made  the  same  mistake  with  the  writer  as  in  Germany,  intentional  imitations  of 

in  the  Repertorio ;   probably  in  conse-  the  Spanish,  they  are  the  result  of  accident, 

qnence  of  following  him.    nie  imperfect  like  the  occasional  rhymes  in  Virgil  and 

rhyme  of  the  ancient  Gaelic  seems  to  have  the    other  classical  poets  of  antiquity  \ 

been  diffei^eut  from  the  Spanish  aaonante^  or  of  caprice  in  the  individual  author,  ai 

and,  at  any  rate,  can  have  had  nothing  to  in  the  ^^  Vita  Mathildia } "  or  of  an  unsuc- 

do  with  it.  (Logan's  Scottish  Gael,  London,  cessful  attempt  at  full  rhyme,  as  in  the 

1831,  8vo,  Vol.  11.  p.  241.)  case  of  the  jpoeta.  on  Charlemagne.    Dies, 

10  Cervantes,  in  his  ^*  Amante  Liberal,'*  in  foct,  admits  this  so  far  as  the  poem  on 

calls  them  eonsonanciaa  or  eonaonantea  Boethins    is    concerned,  when    he   says, 

difieuUoaos.    No  doubt,  their  greater  diffi-  **  es  ist  leicht  su  bemerken  dass  der  Dichter 

culty  caused  them  to  be  leas  used  than  the  naek  dem  vollen  Reimeatrebt.**  I  r^r&rd, 

aaonantea.     Juan  de  la  Bnsioa,  in  his  therefore,  generally,  such  instances  rather 

little  treatise  on  Gastilian  Verse,  Cap.  7,  as  unsuccessful  rhymes  than  as  intentional 

written  before  1500,   explains  these  two  aaonantaa.  Bee  jpost,  notes  15  and  16. 
tonoB  of  rhyme,  and  says  that  the  old  ro- 
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dbdrca,  infdmia  and  contrdria,  are  good  asonantes  in  the 
first  and  third  ballads  of  the  Cid,  just  as  mdl  and  desledl, 
voldre  and  caf  are,  are  good  consonantesm  the  old  ballad 
of  the  Marquis  of  Mantua,  cited  by  Don  Quixote.  The 
asonante,  therefore,  is  something  between  our  blank  verse 
and  our  rhyme ;  and  the  art  of  using  it  is  easily  acquired 
in  a  language  like  the  CastiliaU;  abounding  in  vowels,  and 
always  giving  to  the  same  vowel  the  same  value."  In  the 
older  ballads  it  generally  recurs  with  every  other  line ; 
and,  from  the  facility  with  which  it  can  be  found,  the  same 
asonante  is  frequently  continued  through  the  whole  of  the 
poem  in  which  it  occurs,  whether  the  poem  be  longer  or 
shorter.  But  even  with  this  embarrassment  the  structure 
of  the  ballad  is  so  simple  that,  while  Sarmiento  has  under- 
taken to  show  how  Spanish  prose  from  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury downwards  is  often  written  unconsciously  in  eight- 
syllable  asonantes,^  Sepulveda,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
actually  converted  large  portions  of  the  old  chronicles 
into  the  same  ballad-measure,  with  little  change  of  their 
original  phraseology  ;  ^  two  circumstances  which,  taken 
together,  show  indisputably  that  there  can  be  no  wide 
interval  between  the  common  structure  of  Spanish  prose 
and  this  earliest  form  of  Spanish  verse.  •  If  to  all  this  we 
add  the  national  recitatives  in  which  the  ballads  have 

u  A  great  poetic  license  was  iDfarodaced  Qeneral "  (Parte  in.  f.  77,  a,  ed.  1604), 

before  long  into  the  use  of  the  MOifantey  where  Velasquez,  persuading  his  nephews, 

S8  there  had  been,  in  antiquity,  into  the  the  Infontes  de  Lara,  to  go  against  the 

lue  of  the  Gh-eek  and  Latin  measures,  until  Moors,  despite  of  certain  ill  auguries,  says, 

the  sphere  of  the  asonante  became,  as  "5ofrn'no«  e«(o«  agueros  que  oystesmucho 

Clonencin  well  says,  extremely  wide.  Thus,  son  buenos;  ca  nos  dan  a  entender  que 

u  and  o  were  held  to  be  asonante,  as  in  ganaremoe  muy  gran  algo  de  lo  ageno,  e' 

Venus  and  Minos ;  i  and  e,  as  in  Parjs  de  la  nuestro  non  perderemos  ;  e  ^zal 

uid  males  ;  a  diphthong  with  a  vowel,  as  muy  mal  Don  Nuno  Salido  en  non  vtnir 

gracia  and  alma,  cuttos  and  burlas  ;  and  eombusco,  e  mande  Dios  que  ne  enrepi- 

other  similar  yarieties,  which,  in  the  times  'enta,"  etc.  Now,  in  Sepulveda  (Bomances, 

of  I«^>e  de  Vega  and  G6ngora,  made  the  Anvers,  1561,  18mo,  t  11),  in  the  ballad 

permitted  combinations  all  but  indefinite,  beginning  "Llegados    son   los  Lifimtes,** 

and  the  composition  of  asonante  verses  we  have  Uiese  lines : 
indefinitely  easy.  (Don  Quixote,  ed.  Clem-  „     . 

encin,  Tom.  in.  pp.  271,  272,  note.)  STn'^B^^InT^r-eriau 

MPoesia  Espanola,  Madrid,  1776,  4to,  Porque  nos  dan  a  c««endcr* 

sec.  422-430.  Que  bien  nos  sucediera. 

•  M  It  would  be  easy  to  give  many  spedi-  Oafutremot  gremde  victoria, 

mens  of  ballads  made  firom  the  old  chioni-  'J"*'"J'^*','^'*^', 

des;  but  tor  the  present  purpose  I  wiU  ^ iTiOo to luzo mat 

take  only  a  few  lines  fh>m  fch6"Ci6nioa  Jfonde l>io« <zw m orrQj^eiKo, ete. 

9* 
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been  sung  down  to  our  own  days,  and  the  national  dances 
by  which  they  have  been  accompanied,"  we  shall  probably 
be  persuaded,  not  only  that  the  form  of  the  Spanish  bal- 
lad is  as  purely  national  in  its  origin  as  the  cksonante, 
which  is  its  prominent  characteristic,  but  that  this  form  is 
more  happily  fitted  to  its  especial  purposes,  and  more 
easy  in  its  practical  application  to  them,  than  any  other 
into  which  popular  poetry  has  fallen,  in  ancient  or  modem 
times." 

li  Doran,  Romances  CaballareMOfl,  Mad-  except  to  the  eye,  though  the  meanm  aad 

rid,  1832, 12mo,  Pr61ogo,  Tom.  I.  pp.  xri.,  its  cadences  are  niody  managed  i . 
xrii.,  with  xxxv.,  note  (14).    Julius,  in  the 

a«««  tracUttoncf  thl.w«k,  B«dn.  "StST^SSl'^Si^ 

pp.  004-0.  Yfho  as  courteoni  it  as  Tdfamt, 

^  The  peculiarities  of  a  metrical  form  so  And  the  nobiert  *i  the  fieiceat  t 

entirely  national  can,  I  suppose,  be  well  He  who  by  our  youth  te  enviei, 

understood  only  by  an  example :  and  I  wilL  Honored  by  our  graveet  ^cients, 

lah,  a  few  lines  from  a  sphrited  and  well-  He  beloved  by  fcirert  damieb, 

known  ballad  of  G6ngora,  which  I  select  For  diieretfon  and  poUtenraa, 

because  they  hare   been   translated  into  CherUhed  eon  of  time  and  fortune, 

Bnglitk  aaonanteg,  by  a  writer  in  the  ^""J*^^?^^.^^^^!^^  „ 
Retrospective  Review,  whose  excellent  ver-  -Bc«ro«»ecfai«  J8ert«c,  Vol.  TV.  p.  88. 

slon  follows,  and  may  serre  still  farther  to        Another  specimen  of  EngUsh  aaonantea 

explain  and  illustrate  the  measure :  Is  to  be  found   in  Bowring*s   **Aneient 

Aquel  rayo  de  la  guerra,  ^"^"^  ^  ^^^  "  (London,  1824, 12mo,  p. 

AlferezWordelr^.  ^^i   ^"^  «»«  '««»»*  ^  substantially  the 

Tan  galau  como  nMente,  same,  and  always  must  be,  from  the  differ* 

T  tan  noble  como  fl^ro,  enoe  between  the  two  languages. 

De  hM  mozoe  embidiado,  Jq  Germany,  more  than  anywhere  else, 

y  •dmirado  de  loi  vllgoi.  attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  the 

Y  de  los  nifioa  y  el  vulgo  *,       ,  i.               ^       im.    ^    i.  ^  i.«. 

SefiaUdo  con  el  dMo,  .        Spanish  aeonante.    The  flnit  of  these  at- 

EI  querido  de  laa  damaa,  tempts,  I  think,  was  made  by  Friederich 

For  eorteaano  y  discr^to,  Sdilegel,  in  his  ^*  Conde  Alaroos,**  1802 }  — 

HUo  haita  alU  regalado  » tragedy  constructed  on  the  beautfhil  bal- 

^IS^'*"??  5u!.''!SfVi  «  lad  of  the  same  name.    (See  poet,  note.) 

ObiBS,  Madrid,  16M,  4to,  f.  8S.  1"^  ^,        .  •.  m    mJ     ,. 

But,  though  There  are  passages  in  it  not  un- 

This  rhyme  is  perfectly  perceptible  to  any  worthy  the  subject,  it  found  little  fi^Tor. 
ear  well  accustomed  to  Spanish  poetry,  and  His  brother,  August  Wilhelm  Schlegel,  in 
it  must  be  admitted,  I  think,  that,  when,  as  his  translations  firom  Calderon,  published 
In  the  ballad  cited,  it  embraces  two  of  the  the  very  next  year,  1803,  adopted  the 
concluding  vowels  of  the  line,  and  is  con-  euonante  ftiUy  wherever  he  found  it  in  the 
tinned  through  the  whole  poem,  the  effect,  original  Spanish,  whose  measures  and  man- 
even  upon  a  forever,  is  that  of  a  graceful  ner  he  followed  rigorously,  and  was  so  suc- 
omameut,  which  satisfies  without  Cfttigu-  ceraAil  that  his  version  of  the  Princyte 
ing.  In  English,  however,  where  our  vow-  Constante  became  a  fiivorite  acting  play 
els  have  such  various  powers,  and  whero  on  the  Qerman  stage.  (Seeposf,  Period  II., 
the  consonants  preponderate,  the  case  is  Chap.  XXII.  and  Chap.  XXIII.,  notes.) 
quite  different.  This  is  plain  in  the  follow-  From  this  time  the  aeonante  has  been 
ing  translation  of  the  preceding  lines,  made  recognised  and  established  in  Qerman  liter- 
with  spfarit  and  truth,  but  failing  to  produce  aturo,  at  least  so  far  as  translations  from 
the  effect  of  the  Spanish.  Indeed,  the  Hxe  Spanish  aro  concerned.  Thus,  Ories, 
rhyme  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  perceptible  in  his  remarkable  versions  firam  Calderon, 
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A  metrical  form  so  natural  and  obvioas  became  a 
favorite  at  once,  and  continued  so.  From  the  ballads  it 
soon  passed  into  other  departments  of  the  na-  , 

Its  BU000S8 

tional  poetry,  especially  the  lyrical.  At  a  later 
period  the  great  mass  of  the  true  Spanish  drama  came  to 
rest  upon  it ;  and  before  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century 
more  verses  had  probably  been  written  in  it  than  in  all 
the  other  measures  used  by  Spanish  poets.  Lope  de  Yega 
declared  it  to  be  fitted  for  all  styles  of  composition,  even 
the  gravest;  and  his  judgment  was  sanctioned  in  his 
own  time,  and  has  been  justified  in  ours,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  this  peculiar  fonn  of  verse  to  long  epic  stories.** 
The  eightHByllable  asonanie,  therefore,  may  be  considered 
as  now  known  and  used  in  every  department  of  Spanish 
poetry ;  and  since  it  has,  from  the  first,  been  a  chief 
element  in  that  poetry,  we  may  well  believe  it  will  oon- 

Ib  ooDfltantly  fiedthM  to  it ; — a  happy  ez-  two  Toluines,  1884.    The  example  of  Lope 

ample  of  his  management  of  it  occurring  in  de  Vega,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth 

the  opening  of  his  ^  Dame  Kobold  '*  (Dama  and  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  oentories, 

Duende)^  Band  V.  1822.    So,  too,  is  Adolf  no  doabt  did  much  to  give  currency  to  the 

Martin,  in  his  translations  firom  Galderon  (uonantesy  which,  firom  that  time,  have 

(18i4, 8  Bande,  12mo),  of  which  the  first  been  more  used  than  they  were  earlier, 

scene  in  Toda  e»  Ferdad  y  toda  mentira  The  opinion  of  Lope  de  Vega  is  repeated  by 

(Band  I.  seite  96)  is  a  tevorable  specimen.  Helendes  Valdes,  who,  in  the  PreCoce  to  his 

Malsburg  and  others  have  trodden  in  the  Works  (1820,  p.  viii.),  says  expressly  of 

same  path  with  more  or  less  success ;  but  the  old  ballad  measure :  **  Porque  qo  apli- 

perhape  nobody  has  been  so  fortunate  as  oarla  a  todoe  loe  asuntos,  aun  los  de  mas 

Cardinal  von  Diepenbrock,  in  his  tramM>  aliento  y  osadia  f " 

lation  of  La  Fida  e«  8uen0f  1862.    But  I  have  noticed  particularly  an  inBtano<^ 

still  I  think  the  German  aaonante  lUls  of  the  a$onante   employed   for   popular 

ahnost  as  powerless  on  the  ear  as  the  Sng-  effect  in  a  consecutive  series  of  ninety-nine 

Ush  one  does.    At  least,  I  find  it  so.    See  ballads,  caUed  '*  Cantos,''  on  the  History  of 

poMtj  Part  II.,  note  at  the  end  of  Chap,  the  Passion,  beginning  with  the  institution 

XXIV.,  on  the  German  translators  of  Galr  of  the  Last  Supper,  and  ending  with  the 

deron,  by  whom  the  Spanish  measures  are  Madonna's  solitary  mourning  at  the  cross, 

observed,  with  a  fidelity  unknown  out  at  They  were  printed  anonymously  in  success- 

their  country.  ive  pamphlets  at   Malaga,  by  Vrancisco 

M  Speaking  of  the  ballad  verses,  he  says  Martinei  de  Aguilar,  —  three  or  more  in 

(Pr61ogo  i.  las  Bhnas   Humanas,  Obras  each  pamphlet,  —  in  4to,  without  date,  but 

Sueltas,  Tom.  IV.,  Madrid,  1776,  4to,  p.  apparently  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eigh- 

176),  "  I  regard  them  as  capable,  not  only  teenth  century.    Their  style  is  much  sim- 

of  expressing  and  setting  forth  any  idea  pier  than  might   be  expected   firom  the 

whatever  with  easy  sweetness,  but  carrying  period,  and  I  think  it  probable  that  they 

through  any  grave  action  in  a  versified  were  all  fashioned  out  of  some  prose  history 

poem."    His  prediction  was  Mfllled  in  his  of  the  Saviour  written   in  better  times, 

own  time  by  the  "  Fernando "  of  Vera  y  There  is  no  poetry  in  them,  but  they  are 

Figueroa,  a  poor  epic  published  in  1632 }  curious  as  showing  how  the  ballad  form 

and  in  ours  by  the  very  attractive  narra-  has  been  used  for  continuous  history,  and 

tive  poem  of  Don  Angel  de  Saavedra,  Daque  how  fit  it  is   for  popular  efflect  in  long 

de  Bivas,  entitled  *^  £1  Moro  Exposito,"  in  poems. 
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tinue  such  as  long  as  what  is  most  original  in  the  national 
genius  continues  to  be  cultivated. 

Some  of  the  ballads  embodied  in  this  genuinely  Cas- 
tilian  measure  are,  no  doubt,  very  ancient.  That  such 
ballads  existed  in  the  earliest  times,  their  very  name, 
^  ^  Bomancea,  may  intimate  ;  since  it  seems  to  imply 
mance,  and  that  they  wcro,  at  some  period,  the  only  poetry 

early  use.  ^j^^^j^  jj^  ^j^g  Bomancc  language  of  Spain  ;  and 

such  a  period  can  have  been  no  other  than  the  one  imme- 
diately following  the  formation  of  the  language  itself. 
Popular  poetry  of  some  sort  —  and  more  probably  ballad 
poetry  than  any  other  —  was  sung  concerning  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  Cid  as  early  as  lliT.^'  A  century  later  than 
this,  but  earlier  than  the  prose  of  the  "  Fuero  Juzgo,'' 
Saint  Ferdinand,  after  the  capture  of  Seville,  in  1248, 
gave  allotments  or  repart/imienios  to  two  poets  who  had 

Bariy  writ-  ^®®^  ^^*^  ^™  during  the  siege,  Nicolas  de  los 
mot  bai-  Romances,  and  Domingo  Abad  de  los  Romances; 
the  first  of  whom  continued  for  some  time  after- 
wards to  inhabit  the  rescued  city,  and  exercise  his  voca- 
tion as  a  poet.^®  In  the  next  reign,  or  between  1262  and 
1280,  such  poets  are  again  mentioned.  A  princess,  dis- 
guised as  a  joglaressa,  or  female  ballad-singer,  is  intro- 
duced into  the  poem  of  "  Apollonius,"  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  written  a  little  before  or  after  the 
year  1250 ;  ^  and  in  the  Code  of  Laws  of  Alfonso  the 

17  See  the  barbarotui  Latin  poem  printed  of  the  Cathedral.  The  repartimientOy  or 
by  Sandoval,  at  the  end  of  his  "  Historia  distribution  of  lands  and  other  spoils  in  a 
de  los  Reyes  de  Castilla,"  etc.  (Pamplona,  city,  from  which,  as  Mariana  tells  us,  a 
1616,  fol.,  f.  193).  It  is  on  the  taking  of  hundred  thousand  Moors  emigrated  or  wore 
Almeria  in  1147,  and  seems  to  have  been  expelled,  was  a  serious  matter,  and  the 
written  by  an  eye-witness,  or,  at  any  rate,  documents  in  relation  to  it  seem  to  have 
on  the  au&ority  of  persons  who  had  been  been  ample  and  exact.  (Zuniga,  PrefiBMse 
at  the  siege,  with  whom  the  author  had  con-  and  pp.  31,  62,  66,  etc.)  The  meaning  of 
versed.  the  word  Romance  in  .this  place  is  a  more 

18  The  authority  for  this  is  snfBcient,  doubthil  matter.  But,  if  any  kind  of  pop- 
though  the  foct  itself  of  a  man  being  named  ular  poetry  is  meant  by  it,  what  was  it 
fi*om  the  sort  of  poetry  he  composed  is  a  likely  to  be  at  so  early  a  period  but  t>allad 
singular  one.  It  ia  found  in  Diego  Ortia  de  poetry  ?  The  verses,  however,  which  Ortia 
Zuniga,  "  Anales  Eoclesiasticos  y  Seglares  de  Zuniga,  on  the  authority  of  Argote  de 
de  SeviUa »»  (Sevilla,  1677J  fol.,  pp.  14,  90,  MoUna,  attributes  (p.  816)  to  Domingo 
816,  etc.).  He  took  it,  he  says,  from  the  Abad  de  k>s  Romances,  are  not  his  j  they 
orisrino/ documents  of  the  reparfxmtento«,  are  by  the  Arcipreste  de  Hita.  (See  San- 
which  he  describes  minutely  as  having  been  chea^  Tom.  IV.  p.  166.) 

taed  by  Argote  de  MoUna  (Pre£ace  and  p.  »  Stanzas  426,  427,  483-496,  ed.  Paria, 
816),  and  from  documents  in  the  archives    1844,  8vo. 
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Tenth,  prepared  about  1260,  good  knights  are  commanded 
to  listen  to  no  poetical  tales  of  the  ballad-singers,  except 
such  as  relate  to  feats  of  arms.*  In  the  ""General  Chron- 
icle,'' also,  compiled  soon  afterwards  by  the  same  prince, 
mention  is  made  more  than  once  of  poetical  gestes  or 
tales ;  of  "  what  the  ballad-singers  (juglares)  sing  in  their 
chants,  and  tell  in  their  tales  ; "  and  "  of  what  we  hear  the 
ballad-singers  tell  in  their  chants  ; "  —  implying  that  the 
achievements  of  Bernardo  del  Garpio  and  Charlemagne, 
to  which  these  phrases  refer,  were  as  familiar  in  the  pop- 
ular poetry  used  in  the  composition  of  this  fine  old  chron- 
icle as  we  know  they  have  been  since  to  the  whole  Span- 
ish people  through  the  very  ballads  we  still  possess.*^ 

It  seems,  therefore,  not  easy  to  escape  from  the  con- 
clusion, to  which  Argote  de  Molina,  the  most  sagacious 
of  the  early  Spanish  critics,  arrived  nearly  three  centuries 
ago,  that ''  in  these  old  ballads  is,  in  truth,  per- 
petuated the  memory  of  times  past,  and  that  they  inthechroo- 
constitute  a  good  part  of  those  ancient  Castilian  ^^^ 
stories  used  by  King  Alfonso  in  his  history ; "  **  a  con- 
clusion at  which  we  should  arrive,  even  now,  merely 
by  reading  with  care  large  portions  of  the  Chronicle 
itself.® 

One  more  fact  will  conclude  what  we  know  of  their  early 
history.  It  is,  that  ballads  were  found  among  the  poetry 
of  Don  John  Manuel,  the  nephew  of  Alfonso  the  Tenth, 

^  Parfida  n.  Tit.  XXI.  Leyes  20,  21.  a  statesman  much  considered  in  the  times 

**  Neither  let  the  singers   (juglares)  re-  ofFerdlnandandlsabellaand  of  Charles  V., 

hearse  before  them  other  songs  (cantor  es)  and  first  editored  the  Ghr<«ilc]e  of  John  II. 

than  those  of  military  gestes,  or  those  that  —deemed  the  ballads  to  be  'of  substantial 

relate  fieats  of  arms."    The  juglares  —  a  value  as  materials  for  Spanish  history ; -~ 

word  that  comes  from  the  Latin>ocu&tri«—  de  gran  ft  para  la  Terdad  de  las  Histo- 

were  originally  strolling  ballad-singers,  like  xias  de  £spana.    (Lois  de  Cabrera,  De  His- 

Ihe  jongleursy  but  afterwards  sunk  to  be  toria,  1611,  f.  106.)    The  testimony  is  of 

ifiBten»xiA  jugglers.  (See  Olemendn's  curl-  consequence,  cctasldering  the  person  from 

ous  note  to  Don  Quixote,  Parte  II.  c.  31.)  whom  it  came,  and  tiie  time  when  he  lived. 

Juglares  are  also  mentioned  in  the  Chronica  ^  £1  Conde  Lucanor,  1575.    Discurso  de 

del  Cid,  c.  228.    That  the  earlier  ballad-  la  Poesia  CasteUana  por  Aigote  de  Molina, 

slngen  composed  their  own  ballads  is  not  f.  03.  a. 

to  be  doubted ;  but  this,  in  time,  was  more  ^  The  end  of  the  Second  Part  of  the  Gen- 
or  less  given  up.  (Pidal  in  the  Cancionero  eral  Chronicle,  and  much  of  the  third,  re- 
de Baena,  Madrid,  1851,  8vo,  pp.  xrii.,  lating  to  the  great  heroes  of  the  early 
xviii.,  xzL)  OastiUan  and  Leonesa  history,  seem  to  ma 

n  Cx^nicaaeiiQnl,YaUadolid,ieOi,Parte  to  have  been  indebted  to  older  poetieal 

]:u.ir.30,88,4ftw    CUiotaidAOam^^  natariato. 
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which  Argote  de  Molina  possessed,  and  intended  to  pub- 
lish, but  which  is  now  lost.**  This  brings  our  slight 
knowledge  of  the  whole  subject  down  to  the  death  of  Don 
John,  in  134T.  But  from  this  period — the  same  with  that 
of  the  Archpriest  of  Hita  —  we  almost  lose  sight,  not  only 
of  the  ballads,  but  of  all  genuine  Spanish  poetry,  whose 
strains  seem  hardly  to  have  been  heard  during  the  horrors 
of  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Cruel,  the  contested  succession 
of  Henry  of  Trastamara,  and  the  Portuguese  wars  of  John 
the  First.  And  even  when  its  echoes  come  to  us  again  in 
the  weak  reign  of  John  the  Second,  which  stretches  down 
to  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  it  presents  itself  with 
few  of  the  attributes  of  the  old  national  character.^  It 
is  become  of  the  court,  courtly ;  and  therefore,  though  the 
BaUadsneg.  ^^^  ^'^^  true-heartcd  ballads  may  have  lost  none 
i«c*ed.  of  the  popular  favor,  and  were  certainly  pre- 
served by  the  fidelity  of  popular  tradition,  we  find  no  fur- 
ther distinct  record  of  them  until  the  end  of  this  century 
and  the  beginning  of  the  one  that  followed,  when  the  mass 
of  the  people,  whose  feelings  they  embodied,  rose  to  such 
a  degree  of  consideration,  that  their  peculiar  poetry  came 
into  the  place  to  which  it  was  entitled,  and  which  it  has 
maintained  ever  since.  This  was  in  the  reigns  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  and  of  Charles  the  Fifth. 

But  these  few  historical  notices  of  ballad  poetry  are, 
except  those  which  point  to  its  early  origin,  too  slight  to> 
be  of  much  value.  Indeed,  until  after  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  it  is  difficult  to  find  ballads  written  by 
known  authors  ;  so  that,  when  we  speak  of  the  Old  Span- 
ish Ballads,  we  do  not  refer  to  the  few  whose  period  can 
be  settled  with  some  accuracy,  but  to  the  great 

Bomanceros  •'  ° 

or  ballad-    mass  fouud  in  the  **  Komanceros  Generales  "  and 

elsewhere,  whose  authors  and  dates  are  alike 

unknown.    This  mass  consists  of  above  a  thousand  old 

poems,   unequal   in    length,  and  still   more    unequal    in 

M  IMflcnno,  Gonde  Lucanor,  ed.  1676,  ff.  of  Don  John  Muiael  of  Portnga],  who  died 

92.  a,  93.  b.    The  poetay  contained  in  the  in  1624. 

CandoneroB  Oeneraies,  from  1611  to  167S,  ^  The  Marqnis  of  Santillana,  in  his  weU- 

aod  bearing  the  name  of  Don  John  Manuel,  known  letter  (Banches,  Tom.  I.),  Bpeaks  at 

is,  as  we  hare  already  explained,  the  work  the  Romanes  e  wtntare§y  hat  very  slightly. 
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merit,  composed  between  the  period  when  verse  first 
appeared  in  Spain  and  the  time  when  such  verse  as  that 
of  the  ballads  was  thought  worthy  to  be  written  down  ; 
the  whole  bearing  to  the  mass  of  the  Spanish  people,  their 
feelings,  passions,  and  character,  the  same  relations  that 
a  single  ballad  bears  to  the  character  of  the  individual 
author  who  produced  it. 

For  a  long  time,  of  course,  these  primitive  national  bal- 
lads existed  only  in  the  memories  of  the  common  people, 
from  whom  they  sprang,  and  were  preserved  through  suc- 
cessive ages  and  long  traditions  only  by  the  inter-  Tradition 
ests  and  feelings  that  originally  gave  them  birth.  ®'  baiiads. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  reasonably  hope  that  we  now  read 
any  of  them  exactly  as  they  were  first  composed  and  sung, 
or  that  there  are  many  to  which  we  can  assign  a  definite 
age  with  any  good  degree  of  probability.  No  doubt,  we 
may  still  possess  some  which,  with  little  change  in  their 
simple  thoughts  and  melody,  were  among  the  earliest 
breathings  of  that  popular  enthusiasm  which,  between  the 
twelfth  and  the  fifteenth  centuries,  was  carrying  the  Chris- 
tian Spaniards  onward  to  the  emancipation  of  their  coun- 
try ; — ballads  which  were  heard  amidst  the  valleys  of  the 
Sierra  Morena,  or  on  the  banks  of  the  Turia  and  the 
Guadalquivir,  with  the  first  tones  of  the  language  that 
has  since  spread  itself  through  the  whole  Peninsula.  But 
the  idle  minstrel,  who,  in  such  troubled  times,  sought  a 
precarious  subsistence  from  cottage  to  cottage,  or  the 
thoughtless  soldier,  who,  when  the  battle  was  over,  sung 
its  achievements  to  his  guitar  at  the  door  of  his  tent, 
could  not  be  expected  to  look  beyond  the  passing  moment ; 
so  that,  if  their  unskilled  verses  were  preserved  at  all, 
they  must  have  been  preserved  by  those  who  repeated 
them  from  memory,  changing  their  tone  and  language  with 
the  changed  feelings  of  the  times  and  events  that  chanced 
to  recall  them.  Whatever,  then,  belongs  to  this  earliest 
period  belongs,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  unchronicled 
popular  life  and  character  of  which  it  was  a  part ;  and 
although  many  of  the  ballads  thus  produced  may  have 
survived  to  our  own  day,  many  more,  undoubtedly,  lie 
buried  with  the  poetical  hearts  that  gave  them  birth. 
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This,  indeed,  is  the  great  difficulty  in  relation  to  all 
researches  concerning  the  oldest  Spanish  ballads.  The 
very  excitement  of  the  national  spirit  that  warmed  them 
into  life  was  the  result  of  an  age  of  such  violence  and 
suffering,  that  the  ballads  it  produced  fuled  to  command 
such  an  interest  as  would  cause  them  to  be  written  down. 
Individual  poems,  like  that  of  the  did,  or  the  works  of 
individual  authors,  like  those  of  the  Atchpriest  of  Hita  or 
Don  John  Manuel,  were,  of  course,  cared  for,  and,  per- 
haps, from  time  to  time  transcribed.  But  the  popular 
poetry  was  neglected.  Ev^i  when  the  especial  ''Can- 
cioneros" — which  were  collections  of  whatever  verses 
the  person  who  formed  them  happened  to  fjemcy,  or  was 
able  to  find^  —  began  to  come  in  fashion,  during  the 
reign  of  John  the  Second,  the  bad  taste  of  the  time  caused 
the  old  national  literature  to  be  so  entirely  overiooked, 
that  hardly  a  single  ballad  occurs  in  eiUier  of  them.^ 

The  first  printed  ballads — for  to  these  we  now  come-^ 
irint  printed  ^^  ^  ^^  sought  in  the  earliest  edition  of  the 
'**^>»^-  "  Oancioneros  Generales,''  compiled  by  Fernando 
del  Castillo,  and  published  at  Valencia  in  1 51 1 .  Their  num- 
ber, including  fragments  and  imitations,  is  thirty-seven,* 
of  which  nineteen  are  by  authors  whose  names  are  given, 
and  who,  like  Don  John  Manuel  of  Portugal,  Cartagena, 
Juan  de  la  Enzina,  and  Diego  de  San  Pedro,  are  known 
to  have  flourished  in  the  period  between  1450  and  1500, 
or  who,  like  Lope  de  Sosa,  appear  so  often  in  ihe  collec- 
tions of  that  age,  that  they  may  be  fairly  assumed  to 
have  belonged  to  it.      Of  the  remainder,  several  seem 

*  Caneion,  Cmngone^  Cikm«M,  in  the  Bargw.    Perhaps  tbars  nugr  be  others  in 

B<niuuice  language,  signified  originally  any  other  MS.  Gandoneros,  tmt  not^  I  think, 

kind  of  poetry,  beesnae  all  poetry,  or  idmoet  many. 

an,  was  then  song.     (Oiovaoni  Oalvani,  sr  It  is  a  striking  Uei  that  no  such  thing 

Poesia  del  Trovatori,  Modena,  1829,  8vo,  p.  as  a  collection  of  ballads  can  be  foond  in 

f9.)    In  this  way,  Caneionero  in  Spanish  any  old  manusoript 

was  long  underatood  to  mean  simply  a  od-  v  jt  should,  however,  be  observed  that 

lection  of  poetry,  — sometimes  all  by  one  about  twenty  of  the  thir^-seven  are  in  the 

autiior,  sometimes  by  many.  Oandonero  of  Oonstantina,  to  be  noticed 

Don  P.  de  Gayangos  says,  in  the  transia-  hereafter  (Ohap.  XXin.),  »ad  tiuU  this  Can* 

tion  of  this  History  (YoL  1. 1851,  p.  509),  cionero,  which  is'  without  date,  may  have 

tiiat  he  has  fbund  one  ballad  in  the  MS.  been  printed  a  fiew  yean  earlier,  and  prob- 

Cancionero  odled  Stunigas  or  Bstuniga*s,  ably  was.    But  we  have  no  ballads  with 

and  three  or  four  in  that  of  Martinea  de  printed  dates  earlier  than  1511. 
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amch  more  mcient,  and  are,  therefore,  more  interesting 
and  important. 

The  first,  for  instance,  called  ''Count  Glaros,''  is  the 
fragment  of  an  old  ballad  afterwards  printed  in  fall.  It  is 
inserted  in  this  Oancionero  on  account  of  an  elaborate 
gloss  made  on  it  in  the  Provencal  manner  by  Fran-  comt  cia- 
Cisco  de  Leon,  as  well  as  on  account  of  an  imita-  "^' 
tion  of  it  by  Lope  de  Sosa,  and  a  gloss  upon  the  imitation 
by  Soria ;  all  of  which  follow,  and  leave  little  doubt  that  the 
ballad  itself  had  long  been  known  and  admired.  The  frag- 
ment, which  alone  is  worth  notice,  consists  of  a  dialogue 
between  the  Count  Olaros  and  his  uncle,  the  Archbishop, 
on  a  subject  and  in  a  tone  which  made  the  name  of  the 
Count,  as  a  true  lover,  pass  almost  into  a  proverb. 


cc 


It  ^eyes  me,  Count,  it  gridyet  my  heart. 

That  thns  thciy  ui^  thy  &te ; 
Since  this  fond  guilt  upon  thy  part 

Was  stiU  no  crime  of  state. 
For  all  the  errors  loye  can  bring 

Deserye  not  mortal  pain ; 
And  I  haye  Imelt  before  the  king. 

To  free  thee  flrom  thy  chain. 
But  he,  the  king,  with  angry  pride. 

Would  hear  no  word  I  spoke  ; 
*  The  aentencft  is  pronounced,'  he  cried ; 

« Who  may  its  power  reyoke?  * 
.,      The  Infiuita*s  loye  you  won,  he  says. 

When  you  her  guardian  were. 
O  cousin,  less,  if  you  were  wise. 

For  ladies  you  would  care. 
For  he  that  labors  most  for  them 

Tour  &te  will  always  proye ; 
Since  death  or  ruin  none  escape. 

Who  trust  thdr  dangerous  loye." 
**  0  uncle,  uncle,  words  like  these 

A  true  heart  neyer  hears  ; 
For  I  would  rather  die  to  please 

Than  liye  and  not  be  theirs.*'  * 

■  The  whole  teBad,  with  a  dUterent  *<  Media  nooheva  par  hilo."  Often,  how- 
reading  of  tbe  paasage  here  traaelated,  is  erer,  as  the  adTentores  (rfihe  Count  Glaros 
tn  the  Canoionero  de  Bomanoes,  Saragosia,  are  alluded  to  in  the  old  Spanish  poetqr, 
IWO,  Itoo,  Parte  H.  1  188,  beginning  there  is  no  taraoe  of  them  in  the  old 
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Th6  next  is  also  a  fragment,  and  relates,  with  great 
simplicity,  an  incident  which  belongs  to  the  state  of  soci- 
ety that  existed  in  Spain  between  the  thirteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries,  when  the  two  races  were 
much  mingled  together,  and  constantly  in  conflict. 


Morayma. 


I  was  the  Moorish  maid,  Morayma, 

I  was  that  maiden  dark  and  fiur;  — 
A  Christian  oame,  he  seemed  in  sorrow. 

Full  of  falsehood  came  he  there. 
Moorish  he  spoke,  —  he  spoke  it  well,  — 

**  Open  the  door,  thou  Moorish  maid, 
So  shalt  thou  be  by  Allah  blessed. 

So  shall  I  saye  my  forfeit  head." 
*<  But  how  can  I,  alone  and  weak. 

Unbar,  and  know  not  who  is  there  7  " 
**  But  I  'm  the  Moor,  the  Moor  Mazote, 

The  brother  of  thy  mother  dear. 
A  Christian  fell  beneath  my  hand. 

The  Alcalde  comes,  he  comes  apace. 
And  if  thou  open  not  the  door, 

I  perish  here  before  thy  face." 
I  rose  in  haste,  I  rose  in  fear, 

I  seized  my  cloak,  I  missed  my  yest. 
And,  rushing  to  the  fiital  door, 

I  threw  it  wide  at  his  behest.^ 


The  next  is  complete,  and,  from  its  early  imitations  and 
glosses,  it  must  probably  be  quite  ancient.     It  begins 


chronicles.  The  fragment  In  the  text 
begins  thus,  In  the  Gancioneco  General 
(1636,  f.  106.  a)  t 

Penme  de  voa,  el  Conde, 
Porqne  awl  ot  quieren  matar  i 
Forque  el  yeno  que  hedstes 
No  tae  mucho  de  culpar  t 
Que  loa  yerroi  por  amorea 
Dignoa  ion  de  perdonar. 
Buplique  por  voa  al  Bey, 
Cot  mandawe  de  librar  t 
Maa  el  Rey,  con  gran  enoif o. 
No  me  quiaiera  eaeachar,  etc 

The  beginning  of  this  ballad,  in  the  com- 
plete copy  from  the  Saragossa  Bomanoero, 
shows  that  it  was  composed  before  clocks 
were  known. 

X)  The  fiHToed  alliteration  of  the  first  lines, 
and  the  phraseology  ot  the  whole,  indicate 
the  mdeoess  of  the  very  early  Castilian ; 


Yo  mera  mora  Morayma, 
Morilla  d  *un  bel  catar  i 
Christiaiio  vino  a  ml  pnerta, 
Cuytada,  por  me  engaiiar. 
Hablome  en  algaravia, 
Com'o  aquel  que  la  bien  aabe  t 
"  Abraa  me  laa  puertaa,  Mora, 
Si  Ala  te  guarde  de  mal  I  ** 
**  Como  te  abrtre,  mexqalna, 
Que  no  ae  quien  tu  aeraa  f  ** 
**To  w>y  el  Moro  Mazote, 
Hermano  de  la  tn  madre, 
One  nn  Chriattano  d^o  muerto  t 
Tras  ml  Tenia  el  alcalde.  , 

Bino  me  abrea  tu,  mi  Tlda, 
Aqni  me  veraa  matar.** 
Qnando  eato  oy,  cuytada, 
Comenceme  a  levantar  t 
Vlatierame  yn  almezia. 
No  hallando  ml  brial  t 
Fuerame  para  lapuerta, 
Y  abrila  de  par  en  par. 

Cancionero  General,  U80,  f.  m. 
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"Fonte   frida,   Ponte  frida,"   and  is,   perhaps,  itself  an 
imitation  of  "  Kosa  fresca,  Rosa  fresca,"  another    „  , 
of  the  early  and  very  gracefdl  lyrical  ballads  which    I'rfda. 
were  always  so  popular. 

Cooling  fountain,  cooling  foontfun. 

Cooling  fountain,  full  of  love  ! 
Where  the  little  birds  all  gather. 

Thy  refireshing  power  to  prove ; 
All  except  the  widowed  turtle 

Full  of  grief,  the  turtle-dove. 
There  the  traitor  nightingale 

All  by  chance  once  passed  along. 
Uttering  words  of  basest  &lsehood 

In  his  g^ty,  treacherous  song  : 
*'  If  it  please  thee,  gentle  lady, 

I  thy  servant  love  would  be." 
"  Hence,  begone,  ungracious  traitor. 

Base  deceiver,  hence  firom  me  ! 
I  nor  rest  upon  green  branches. 

Nor  amidst  the  meadow's  flowers  ; 
The  very  wave  my  thirst  that  quenches 

Seek  I  where  it  turbid  pours. 
No  wedded  love  my  soul  shall  know. 

Lest  children's  hearts  my  heart  should  ¥rin  ; 
No  pleasure  would  I  seek  for,  no ! 

No  consolation  feel  within  ;  — 
So  leave  me  sad,  thou  enemy  ! 

Thou  foul  and  base  deceiver,  go  ! 
For  I  thy  love  will  never  be, 
^  Nor  ever,  &lse  one,  wed  thee,  no  !  '* 

The  parallel  ballad  of    "  Rosa  fresca,  Rosa  fresca,"  is 
no  less  simple  and  characteristic  ;  Rosa  being  the    Rosa 
name  of  the  lady-love. 

<*  Rose,  fresh  and  fair.  Rose,  fresh  and  ^ir, 

^at  with  love  so  bright  dost  glow. 
When  within  my  arms  I  held  thee, 

I  could  never  serve  thee,  no  ! 
And  now  that  I  would  gladly  serve  thee, 

I  no  more  can  see  thee,  no  ! " 

"  The  &ult,  my  friend,  the  fkult  was  thine,  — 

Thy  &ult  alone,  and  not  mine,  no  ! 
A  message  came,  —  the  words  you  sent,  — 

Tour  servant  brought  it,  well  you  know. 
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And  nftoght  of  loye,  or  loTing  bandfly 
But  other  words,  indeed,  he  iMud  : 

That  yon,  my  friend,  in  Leon's  l&nds 
A  noble  dame  had  long  sinoe  wed  ;  — 

A  lady  fiiir,  as  Ihir  could  be  ; 

Her  children  bright  as  flowers  to  see." 


c< 


Who  told  that  tale,  who  ^ke  those  words. 
No  troth  he  spoke,  my  lady,  no  ! 

For  Castile's  lands  I  never  saw. 
Of  Leon's  mountains  nothing  know. 

Save  as  a  little  child,  I  ween, 

Too  yonng  to  know  what  love  should  mean."^ 


Several  of  the  other  anonymous  ballads  in  this  little 
collection  are  not  less  interesting  and  ancient,  among 
which  may  be  noted  those  beginning  "  Decidme  vos  pen- 
samiento/'  —  "  Que  por  Mayo  era  por  Mayo,"  —  and 
"  Durandarte,  Durandarte^" — together  with  parts  of  those 
beginning  "  Triste  estaba  el  caballero,"  and  "  Amara  yo 
nna  SeiXora."  ^  Most  of  the  rest,  and  all  whose  aathors 
are.  known,  are  of  less  value,  and  belong  to  a  later  period. 


a  TheM  two  ballads  are  in  the  Cao- 
eionero  of  1685,  fL  107  and  108 ;  both  eri. 
dently  rery  old.  The  use  of  earta  in  the 
fast  tat  an  unwritten  message  is  one  proof 
of  this.  I  give  the  origfaiais  of  both,  for 
their  beauty.    And  first : 

Fonte  ftida,  ftmie  fHda, 
Fonle  Mda,  y  con  amor, 
Do  todaa  lu  ayesicM 
Van  tomar  eoniolaeion. 
Sine  e»  U  toiioliea. 
Que  efta  biud»  y  con  dolor. 
For  ay  fti«  ■  paiMur 
El  tr«7dor  del  mysefior  i 
Lm  paUbTH  que  el  dezia 
Llenai  Mm  de  traiclon  : 
**  Si  tn  qaMeB8«s,  Senora, 
Yo  leria  tu  aeroidor." 
**  Vete  de  ay,  enonigo, 
Malo,  iUao,  engafiador, 
Qne  ni  poio  en  ramo  yerde 
m  en  prado  que  tenga  flor  t 
Que  ai  hallo  el  agna  claim, 
TorbUt  la  bebia  yo : 
Que  no  qniero  ayer  maridOt 
Forqne  hijoa  no  haya,  no ; 
No  quiero  plazer  con  eHos, 
Ni  menot  oonaolacion. 
D^ame  Mate  enbrnigo, 


Male,  ftlao,  mal  traldor. 
Que  BO  quiero  aer  tu  amiga, 
Ni  eaaar  oontigo,  no." 

The  other  is  as  follows ; 

**  Rosa  fteica,  Roea  fV«aca, 
Tan  garrida  y  con  amor  i 
Quando  yoa  ture  en  mi*  bracoa, 
No  Toa  rape  aeirir,  no  4 

Y  agora  quoa  aervlria, 
No  Toa  puedo  arer,  no  I  ** 

**  Vueatra  foe  la  culpa,  amigo, 
Vueatra  ftie,  que  mia,  no  1 
Embiaatea  me  una  eaxta. 
Con  un  vueatro  aenridor, 

Y  en  lugar  de  recaudar, 
£1  dixera  otra  raaon  : 
Queradea  eaaado,  amigo, 
Alia  en  tfecraa  de  L«ont 
Que  teneia  muger  hennoaa, 

Y  tatljoa  eomo  una  flor." 

"  Qnien  oa  lo  ^xo,  Sefiom 
No  Toa  dixo  verdad,  no  1 
Que  yo  nunca  entre  en  Caatllla, 
Ni  alia  en  tiernw  de  Leon, 
6l  no  quando  era  pequello, 
Que  no  aabia  de  amor." 

s*  These  ballads  are  in  the  edition  of 
1636,  on  ff.  100,  111,  and  118. 
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The  Cancionero  of  Caatillo,  where  they  appeared,  was 
enlarged  or  altered  in  nine  subsequent  editions,  the  last 
of  which  was  published  in  1673  ;  but  in  all  of  them  this 
little  collection  of  ballads,  as  originally  printed  candonero 
in  the  first  edition,  remained  by  itself,  unchanged,  *®  Castuio. 
though  in  the  additions  of  newer  poetry  a  modem  ballad 
is  occasionally  inserted.®  It  may,  therefore,  be  doubted 
whether  the  General  Cancioneros  did  much  to  attract 
attention  to  the  ballad  poetry  of  the  country,  especially 
when  we  bear  in  mind  that  they  are  almost  entirely  filled 
with  the  works  of  the  conceited  school  of  the  period  that 
produced  them,  and  were  probably  little  known  except 
among  the  courtly  classes,  who  placed  small  value  on  what 
was  old  and  national  in  their  poetical  literature.^ 

But,  while  the  Cancioneros  were  still  in  course  of  pub- 
lication, a  separate  effort  was  made  in  the  right  direc- 
tion to  preserve  the  old  ballads,  and  proved  successful. 
In  Antwerp  and  Saragossa,  between  about  1546  and  1550, 
there  was  published  by  Martin  Nucio  and  Stevan  G.  da 
Najera  a  ballad-book  called  "  Cancionero  de  Ko-  oldest  bai- 
mances^'  in  the  first  instance,  and  "  Libro  de  Ro-  i*!-*^^'"- 
mances  ''  in  the  other.  In  which  form  it  is  the  oldest  has 
been  somewhat  disputed ;  but  it  was  probably  published 
at  Antwerp  before  it  appeared  at  Saragossa.  In  each 
case,  however,  the  editor  in  his  Preface  excuses  the  errors 
into  which  he  may  have  fallen,  on  the  ground  that  the 
memories  of  those  from  whom  he,  in  part,  at  least,  gath- 
ered them,  were  often  imperfect.*^  Here,  then,  is  the 
oldest  of  the  proper  ballad-books,  one  obviously  taken 
from  the  traditions  of  the  country.  It  is,  therefore,  the 
most  interesting  and  important  of  them  all.  A  considera- 
ble number  of  the  short  poems  it  contains  must,  however, 

»  One  of  the  moat  gpirited  of  these  later  It  was  probably  written  by  some  homesick 

ballads,  in  the  edition  of  1573,  begins  thus  follower  of  Philip  II. 

(f.  S73)  :  M  saivi  (Catalogue,  London,  1826,  Svo, 

Ay,  Dioa  de  ml  tierra,  No.  60)  reckons  nine  Cancioneros  Qener- 

Swineis  me  de  aqul  I  ales,  the  principal  of  which  will  be  noticed 

Ay,  que  Yngalaterra  hereafter.    I  believe  there  is  one  more,  — 

z  a  no  e>  para  mi. 

making  ten  in  all,  at  least. 
fkd  of  my  native  land,  as  gee  Appendix  B  for  an  account  of  the 


O,  onoe  more  aet  me  free  I  „    ^  « 

For  here,  on  England't  .oil,  ^^^"^^  Bomanceros. 

There  ia  no  place  for  me. 
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be  regarded  only  as  fragments  of  popular  ballads  already 
lost ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  that  on  the  Count  Claros  is 
the  complete  one,  of  which  the  Cancionero,  published 
above  thirty  years  earlier,  had  given  only  such  small  por- 
tions as  its  editor  had  been  able  to  pick  up  ;  both  striking 
facts,  which  show,  in  opposite  ways,  that  the  ballads  here 
collected  were  obtained,  partly  at  least,  as  the  Pre£ace 
says  they  were,  from  the  memories  of  the  people. 

As  might  be  anticipated  from  such  an  origin,  their 
character  and  tone  are  very  various.  Some  are  connected 
with  the  fictions  of  ehivalry,  and  the  story  of  Charle- 
magne ;  the  most  remarkable  of  which  are  those  on  Oay- 
feros  and  Melisendra,  on  the  Marquis  of  Mantua,  and  on 
Count  D 'Irlos.*^  Others,  like  that  of  the  cross  miraculously 
made  for  Alfonso  the  Chaste,  and  that  on  the  fall  of  Va- 
lencia,  belong  to  the  early  history  of  Spain,^  and  may 
well  have  been  among  those  old  Castilian  ballads  which 
Argote  de  Molina  says  were  used  in  compiling  the  **  Gen- 
eral Chronicle.''  And,  finally,  we  have  that  deep  domes- 
tic tragedy  of  Count  Alarcos,  which  goes  back  to  some 
period  in  the  national  history  or  traditions  of  which  we 
have  no  other  early  record."  Few  among  them,  even  the 
shortest  and  least  perfect,  are  without  interest ;  as,  for 
instance,  the  obviously  old  one  in  which  Virgil  figures  as 

SB  Those  on  Oayferos  begin,  **  Estaboael  a  tioned  by  Wolf  (liber  eine  Sammlong  Span- 

Oondetsa,"  **  Vamonoe,  dixo  mi  tic,"  and  ischer  Bomansen,  Wien,  1850,  p.  99),  it  to 

**  Aflsentado  esta  Oajferos.*'    The  two  long  attributed  to  Pedro  de  BianOy  of  whom  I 

onee  on  the  UarquiB  of  liantaa  and  the  have  no  other  notice.    There  are  tranda- 

CoDde  d'IrloB  begin,  "  De  Mantua  8ali6  el  tions  of  it  in  Sngllsh  by  Bowring  (p.  51), 

Marqu^B,"  and  ^  BatabaM  el  Conde  d*Ir-  and  by  Lockhart  (Sigantoh  Ballads,  LondiMi, 

los."  1823,  4to,  p.  202),  and  in  German  by  Pan- 

ST  Compare  the  story  of  the  angels  in  din  Beauregard,  in  a  small  volume,  entitled 

dtognise,  who  made  the  miraculous  cross  Spanische  Bomanaen  (Berlin,  1823, 12mo). 

for  Alfonso,  A.  D.  794,  as  told  in  the  bal-  It  has  been  at  least  four  Umes  brought  into 

lad  **Beynando  el  Bey  Alfonso,*'  in  the  a  dramatic  form;— namely,  by  Lope  de 

Bomanoero  of  1550,  with  the  same  story  as  Vega  in  his  **  Fneraa  Lastimosa,"  by  Onil- 

told   In   the   **  Cr5nica   General "    (1004,  len  de  Castro,  by  Mira  de  Mescua,  and  by 

Parte  HI.  f.  29) ;  —-  and  compare  the  bal>  Joe^  J.    Milanes,  a  Cuban   poet,   whose 

lad  "Apretada  estdt  Valencia  "  (Bomancero,  works  were  printed  in  Havana  in  1846  (3 

1550)  with  the  "  Cr6nica  del  Old,"  1593,  vols.  8yo) ;  ^  the  three  last  giving  their 

c.  183,  p.  154.  dramas  simply  the  name  of  the  ballad,  — 

M  It  begins, "  Betrayida  est4  la  Infimta  "  "  Conde  Aburcoa."    The  best  of  them  aU  is, 

(Bomanoero,  1560),  and  is  one  of  the  most  I  think,  that  of  Mira  de  Mescua,  which  to 

tender  and  beautiful  ballads  in  any  Ian-  found  in  Vol.  V.  of  the  **  Gomedias  £s- 

guage.    It  can  be  traced  back  to  a  single  cogldas  **   (1653,  4to)  ;   but  that  <tf  Mi- 

aheet,  publtohed,  as  Brunet  thinks,  about  lanes  contains  passages  of  very  passionate 

1620,  in  which,  as  well  as  in  a  sheet  men-  poetry. 
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«  person  punished  for  seducing  the  affections  of  a  king's 
daughter ."^  As  specimens,  however,  of  the  national  tone 
which  prevails  in  most  of  the  collection)  it  is  better  to 
read  such  ballads  as  that  upon  the  rout  of  Roderic  on  the 
eighth  day  of  the  battle  that  surrendered  Spain  to  the 
Moors,**  or  that  on  Garci  Perez  de  Vargas,  taken,  probsk- 
bly,  from  the  "  General  Chronicle,"  and  founded  on  a  fact 
of  so  much  consequence  as  to  be  recorded  by  Mariana, 
and  so  popular  as  to  be  referred  to  for  its  notoriety  by 
Cervantes.*^ 

The  genuine  ballad-book  thus  •published  was  so  suc- 
cessful, that,  in  less  than  ten  years,  three  editions  or 
recensions  of  it  appeared  ;  that  of  1555,  commonly  called 
the  Oancionero  of  Antwerp,  being  the  last,  the  amplest, 
and  the  best  known.  Other  similar  coUectionB  followed  ; 
particularly  one,  in  nine  parts,  which,  between  1593  and 
159?,  were  separately  published  at  Valencia,  Burgos, 
Toledo,  Alcald,  and  Madrid;  a  variety  of  sources,  to 
which  we  no  doubt  owe,  not  only  the  preservation  of  so 
great  a  number  of  old  ballads,  but  much  of  the  richness 
and  diversity  we  find  in  their  subjects  and  tone ;  —  all 
the  great  divisions  of  the  kingdom,  except  the  south- 
west, having  sent  in  their  long-accumulated  wealth  to  fill 
this  first  great  treasure-house  of  the  national  popular 
poetry.    like  its  humbler  predecessor,  it  had  great  suc- 

»«Maild6  el  Bey  prender  VirgiUos"  Moresche,  he.  (Beoooda  Bdiiknie,  MOaiio, 

(Romanoero,  1560).    It  is  among  the  very  1856,  p.  163).     Indeed,  the  two  volumes, 

old  ballads,  and  is  tall  of  the  loyalty  of  its  comprising  not  only  ballads,  but  other  pop. 

time.    Virgil,  it  is  weU  known,  was  treated  alar  Spanish   poetry,  must  natoraUy  be 

in  the  Middle  Ages  soD&etimes  as  a  knight,  0(»npaied ;  and,  respectable  and  careful  as 

and  sometimes  as  a  wisard.  Monti  is,  it  is  not  possible  to  avoid  seehig 

40  Compare  the  ballads  beginning  **  Las  how  fiur  he  is  from  the  Tigor  and  brllUaooy 

Buestes  de  Don  Rodrigo,"  and  "  Despues  of  Lockhart. 

queelBey  Don Rodrigo,*' with  the** Cr6n-  ^i  Ortis  de  Zuniga  (Analea  de  Berllla, 

ica  del  Bey  Don  Bodrigo  y  la  Destruycion  1677.  Appendix,  p.  811)  gives  this  ballad, 

de  Espaoa  "  (AlcaUi,  1587,  fol.,  Capp.  238,  and  says  it  had  been  printed  two  hundred 

254).    Then  is  a  stirring  translation  of  the  years !    If  this  be  true,  it  is,  no  doubt,  the 

first  by  Lockhart,  in  his  **  Ancient  Spanish  oldest  printed   ballad   in  the  language. 

Ballads"  (London,  1823,  4to,  p.  5),  — a  But  Ortia  is  uncritical  in  such  matters,  like 

work  of  genhis  beyond  any  of  the  sort  nearly  all  of  his  countrymen.    The  story 

known  to  me  in  any  language.    This  pre-  of  Gaicl  Perea  de  Yargas  is  in  the  **  Cr6D- 

eminence  of  Lockhart  may  be  seen  by  a  icaGenenO,"  Parte  IT.,  in  the  **  Cr6nica  de 

comparison  of  his  translation  of  this  very  Vemando  HI.,**  c.  48,  etc,  and  in  Mariana, 

ballad  with  the  translation  of  it  into  ItaUan  Historia,  lib.  XIII.  o.  7. 
bf  Pietro  Monti,  in  his  Bomanie  StorioiiB  e 
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cess.  Large  as  it  was  originally,  it  was  still  farther 
increased  in  four  subsequent  recensions,  that  appeared  in 
the  course  of  about  fifteen  years  ;  the  last  being  that 
The  Roman-  o^  1606-1614,  in  thirteen  parts,  constituting 
oero  General,  ^jj^  great  repository  called  the  ''Komancero 
General,"  from  which,  and  from  the  smaller  and  earlier 
j  ballad-books,  we  still  draw  nearly  all  that  is  curious  and 
interesting  in  the  old  popular  poetry  of  Spain.  The 
whole  number  of  ballads  found  in  these  several  volumes 
is  considerably  over  a  thousand.** 

But  since  the  appearance  of  these  collections,  above 
two  centuries  ago,  little  has  been  done  to  increase  our 
stock  of  old  Spanish  ballads.  Small  ballad-books  on 
particular  subjects,  like  those  of  the  Twelve  f  eers  and 
of  the  Cid,  were,  indeed,  early  selected  from  the  larger 
ones,  and  have  since  been  frequently  called  for  by  the 
general  favor ;  but  still  it  should  be  understood  that, 
from  the  middle  and  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, the  true  popular  ballads,  drawn  from  the  hearts  and 
traditions  of  the  common  people,  were  thought  little 
worthy  of  regard,  and  remained  until  lately  floating  about 
among  the  humble  classes  that  gave  them  birth.  There, 
however,  as  if  in  their  native  homes,  they  have  always 
been  no  less  cherished  and  cultivated  than  they  were  at 
their  first  appearance,  and  there  the  old  ballad-books  them- 
selves were  oftenest  found,  until  they  were  brought  forth 
anew,  to  enjoy  the  favor  of  all,  by  Quintana,  Grimm,  Pep- 
ping, Wolf,  and  Duran,  who,  in  this,  have  but  obeyed  the 
feeling  of  the  age  in  which  we  live. 

The  old  collections  of  the  sixteenth  century,  however, 
are  still  the  only  safe  and  sufficient  sources  in  which  to 
Safestsourees  ®®®^  *^6  t^^®  o^d  ballads.  That  of  1693-1591  is 
forbaiiada.  particularly  valuable,  as  we  have  already  inti- 
mated, from  the  circumstance  that  its  materials  were 
gathered  so  widely  out  of  diflFerent  parts  of  Spain ;  and  if 
to  the  multitude  of  ballads  it  contains  we  add  those  found 
in  the  Cancionero  of  1611,  and  in  the  ballad-book  of  1660, 
we  shall  have  the  great  body  of  the  •anonymous  ancient 

tf  See  Appendix  (B),  on  the  Romaaoeros. 
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Spanish  ballads,  more  near  to  that  popular  tradition  which 
was  the  common  source  of  what  is  best  in  them  than  we 
can  find  it  anywhere  else. 

But,  from  whatever  source  we  may  now  draw  them,  we 
must  give  up,  at  once,  the  hope  of  arranging  them  in 
chronological  order.  They  were  originally  printed  in  small 
volumes,  or  on  separate  sheets,  as  they  chanced,  from  time 
to  time,  to  be  composed  or  found,  —  those  that  were  taken 
from  the  memories  of  the  blind  ballad-singers  in  the  streets 
by  the  side  of  those  that  were  taken  from  the  works  of 
Lope  de  Vega  and  Gdngora ;  and  just  as  they  were  first 
collected,  so  they  were  afterwards  heaped  together  in  the 
General  Romanceros,  without  affixing  to  them  the  names 
of  their  authors,  or  attempting  to  distinguish  the  ancient 
ballads  from  the  recent,  or  even  ta  group  together  such 
as  belonged  to  the  same  subject.  Indeed,  they  seem  to 
have  been  published  at  all  merely  to  furnish  amusement  to 
the  less  cultivated  classes  at  home,  or  to  solace  the  armies 
that  were  fighting  the  battles  of  Charles  the  Fifth  and 
Philip  the  Second,  in  Italy,  Germany,  and  Flanders ;  so 
that  an  orderly  arrangement  of  any  kind  was  a  matter  of 
small  consequence.  Nothing  remains  for  us,  therefore, 
but  to  consider  them  by  their  subjects ;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose the  most  convenient  distribution  will  be,  first,  into 
such  as  relate  to  fictions  of  chivalry,  and  especially  to 
Charlemagne  and  his  peers  ;  next,  such  as  regard  Spanish 
history  and  traditions,  with  a  few  relating  to  classical 
antiquity ;  then  such  as  are  founded  on  Moorish  adven- 
tures ;  and  lastly,  such  as  belong  to  the  private  life  and 
manners  of  the  Spaniards  themselves.  What  do  not  fall 
naturally  under  one  of  these  divisions  are  not,  probably, 
ancient  ballads ;  or,  if  they  are  such,  are  not  of  conse- 
quence enough  to  be  separately  noticed.** 

4S  Wolf  thinks  they  can  be  arranged,  in  **  Primavera  y  Flor  de  Romances  "  (Berlin, 

some  degree,  according  to  their  age,  by  a  2  Tom.  8vo,  1856),  of  which  doe  notioe  will 

careftil  examination  not  merely  of  their  ex-  be  taken  hereafter.    But  it  would  be  dlffl- 

temal  forms,  but  of  their  tone,  coloring,  and  cult,  I  think,  to  determine  why,  on  this 

essential  character.    This  idea,  as  he  truly  ground,  he  has  put  in  a  good  many,  and  still 

remarks,  was  first  suggested  by  Huber,  in  more  difficult  to.  tell  why  many  are  excluded. 

his  prefhoe  to  tixe  Chronicle  ot  the  Gid }  In  truth,  such  a  critical  investigation  •— 

and  it  is  one,  I  suppose,  which  Wolf  him-  partly  metaphysical,  partly  psychological, 

felf  intended  to  carry  out  in  his  eocoellent  and  partly  dependii^  on  the  nicest  philol- 
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ogy— ia  in  its  natore  too  onoortaln,  imd  much  more  ample,  bat  tMcause  it  makea 
in  its  elements  too  obscure,  to  be  so  carried  each  head  more  complete  and  satisfactory  j 
out  in  practice  as  to  make  by  it  a  reliable  giving  us,  for  instance,  not  merely  a  fev 
chronological  series  of  the  multitudinous  fine  ballads  on  the  Cid  or  Bernardo  del  Car- 
old  ballads.  Even  WoU^  therefore,  has  ar-  pio,  but  enough  to  afford  us  a  tolerable  idea 
ranged  by  their  ntbjeeta  those  he  has  of  the  lives  and  adventures  of  these  heroes, 
selected,  without  attempting  to  show  what  I  commend,  however,  the  whole  article  of 
are  oldest  among  those  which  he  claims  to  Wolf  to  my  readers.  It  is  in  the  German 
be  old.  I  prefer,  therefore,  to  take  the  Bo-  translation  of  this  book,  YoL  IL  p.  470, 
manoero  of  Duran,  not  only  because  it  is  so  sqq. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

BALLADS  ON  SUBJECTS  CONNECTED  WITH  CHIYALRY.  —  BALLADS  FROM 
8FANISH  HISTORY.  •— BERNARDO  DEL  CARFIO.  —  FERNAN  GONZALEZ. 
THE  LORDS  OF  LARA.  — -  THE  CID.  —  BALLADS  FROM  ANCIENT  HIS- 
TORY AND  FABLE,  SACRED  AND  PROFANE.  —  BALLADS  ON  MOORISH  SUB- 
JECTS.—  MISCELLANEOUS  BALLADS,  AMATORY,  BURLESQUE,  SATIRICAL, 
ETC.  —  CHARACTER  OF  THE  OLD  SPANISH  BALLADS. 

BaUada  of  Chivalry,  —  The  first  thing  that  strikes  us, 
on  opening  any  one  of  the  old  Spanish  ballad-books,  is  the 
national  air  and  spirit  that  prevail  throughout  them.  But 
we  look  in  vain  for  many  of  the  fictions  found  in  the  pop- 
ular poetry  of  other  countries  at  the  same  period,  some 
of  which  we  might  well  expect  to  find  here.  Even  that 
chivalry,  which  was  so  akin  to  the  character  and  condition 
of  Spain  when  the  ballads  appeared,  fails  to  sweep  by  us, 
with  the  train  of  its  accustomed  personages.  Of  Arthur 
and  his  Round  Table  the  oldest  ballads  tell  us  nothing 
at  all,  nor  of  the  "  Mervaile  of  the  Graal,"  nor  of  Perceval, 
nor  of  the  Palmerihs,  nor  of  many  other  well-known  and 
&mous  heroes  of  the  shadow-land  of  chivalry.  Later, 
indeed,  some  of  these  personages  figure  largely  in  the 
Spanish  prose  romances.  But,  for  a  long  time,  the  his- 
tory of  Spain  itself  furnished  materials  enough  for  its 
more  pcJpular  poetry ;  and  therefore,  though  Amadis, 
Lancelot  du  Lac,  Tristan  de  Leonnais,  and  their  compeers, 
present  themselves  now  and  then  in  the  ballads,  it  is  not 
till  after  the  prose  romances,  filled  with  their  adventures, 
had  made  them  familiar.  Even  then,  they  are  somewhat 
awkwardly  introduced,  and  never  occupy  any  well-defined 
place ;  for  the  stories  of  the  Cid  and  Bernardo  del  Carpio 
were  much  nearer  to  the  hearts  of  the  Spanish  people, 
and  had  left  little  space  for  such  comparatively  cold  and 
unsubstantial  fancies. 

The  only  considerable  exception  to  this  remark  is  to  be 

(119) 
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found  in  the  stories  connected  with  Charlemagne  and  his 
peers.  That  great  sovereign — who,  in  the  darkest  period 
Ballads  on  ^^  Europe  sinco  the  days  of  the  Eoman  republic, 
Charlemagne,  rousod  up  the  natiouB,  not  only  by  the  glory  of 
his  military  conquests,  but  by  the  magnificence  of  hi^  civil 
institutions  —  crossed  the  Pyrenees  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  eighth  century,  at  the  solicitation  of  one  of  his  Moor- 
ish allies,  and  ravaged  the  Spanish  marches  as  far.  as  the 
Ebro,  taking  Pamplona  and  Saragossa.  The  impression 
he  made  there  seems  to  have  been  the  same  he  made 
everywhere  ;  and  from  this  time  the  splendor  of  his  great 
name  and  deeds  was  connected  in  the  minds  of  the  Span- 
ish people  with  wild  imaginations  of  their  own  achieve- 
ments, and  gave  birth  to  that  series  of  fictions  which  is 
embraced  in  the  story  of  Bernardo  del  Carpio,  and  enda 
with  the  great  rout,  when,  according  to  the  persuasions 
of  the  national  vanity, 

*'  Charlemidn  with  all  his  peerage  fell 
Bj  Fontarabbia." 

These  marvellous  adventures,  chiefly  without  counte- 
nance from  history,^  in  which  the  French  paladins  appear 
associated  with  fabulous  Spanish  heroes,  such  as  Monte-, 
sinos  and  Durandarte,^  and  once  with  th.e  noble  Moor. 
Calaynos,  are  represented  with  some  minuteness  in  the 
old  Spanish  ballads.  The  largest  number,  including  the 
longest  and  the  best,  are  to  be  found  in  the  ballad-book  of 
1550-1666,  to  which  may  be  added  a  few  from  that  of 
1 693-1 59T,  making  together  somewhat  more  than  fifty, 
of  which  only  twenty  occur  in  the  collection  expressly 
devoted  to  the  Twelve  Peers,  and  first  published  in  1608. 
Some  of  them  are  evidently  very  old ;  as,  for  instance, 
that  on  the  Conde  d'  Irlos,  that  on  the  Marquis  of  Maz^ 
tua,  two  on  Claros  of  Montalban,  and  both  the  fragments 

1  Siamondi,  Wst,  des  Fran^ais,  Paris,  Aschbach,  Qeschichte  der  OmmaU&den  in 

1821, 8vo,  Tom.  II.  pp.  257-260.  There  was,  Spauiien,  Syo,  1829,  Tom.  L  pp.  171-178. 

however,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  some  >  Montesinos  and  Dorandarte  figure  so 

historioal  foundation  tor  the  fiction.    The  largely  in  Don  Quixote's  yisit  to  the  cave 

rear  guard  of  Charlemagne's  finnjr,  when  of  Montesinos,  that  all  relating  to  them  ia 

it  was   leaving   Spain,  was   defeated  by  to  be  found  in  the  notes  of  Fellioer  and 

the  Navarrese  in   the  mountain-pass  of  Clemencin  to  Parte  n.  cap.  23  of  the  his- 

BoQcesralles,  and  its  baggage  laundered,  tory  <tf  the  mad  knight. 
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on  Darand$trte;  the  last  of  which  can  be  traced  back  to 
the  Cancionero  of  1511.'  On,e  of  the  best  o^  them  ia 
"Lady  Alda's  Dream,"  full  of  the  spirit  of  a  LadyAM^^ 
chivalrous  age,  and  of  a  simple  pathos  which  is  i>>^<»^- 
of  all  ages  and  all  countries.  li  is  from  the  Ballad- 
Book  of  1550. 

In  Paris  Lady  Alda  sits.  Sir  Boland's  destined  bride. 

With  her  three  hundred  maidens,  to  tend  her,  at  her  side  ; 

Alike  thehr  robes  and  sandlds  all,  and  the  braid  that  binds  their  hafar. 

And  alike  the  meal»  in  their  Lady's  hall,  the  whcde  thr^e  hundred  sharQ. 

Around  her,  in^er  ehair  of  state,  they  all  thdr  places  hold : 

A  hundred  weave  the  web  of  silk,  and  a  hundred  spin  the  gold. 

And  a  hundred  touch  their  gentle  lutes  to  soothe  that  lady's  pain. 

As  abe  thinks  on  him  that 's  &r  away  with  the  host  of  Charlemagne. 

Lulled  by  the  sound,  she  sleeps,  but  soon  she  wakens  with  a  scream. 

And,  as  Jber  maideos  gatiier  round,  ^e  thus  recounts  her  dream : 

*'  I  sat  i^MMi  a  desert  shove,  and  from  the  mountain  ni^h. 

Bight  toward  me,  I  seemed  to  see  a  gentle  falcon  fly  ; 

But  dose  behind  an  eagle  swooped  and  struck  that  ihloon  down. 

And  with  talons  and  beak  he  rent  the  bird,  as  he  cowered  beneath  m^ 

gown.*» 
The  duef  of  her  mudens  smiled,  and  said :  '*  To  me  it  dotb  not  new 
That  the  Lady  Alda  read^  aright  the  boding  of  her  dream. 
.Thou  art  the  &lcon,  and  thy  knight  is  the  eagle  in  his  pride. 
As  he  oqmes  in  triupiph  froifl  the  war  and  pounces  on  his  bride." 
The  maidens  laughed,  but  Alda  sighed,  and  grayely  shook  her  head. 
*'  Full  rich,''  quoth  she,  **  shaH  thy  guerdon  be,  if  thou  the  truth  haafe 

said." 
'T  is  mom-:  her  letters,  stained  with  blood,  the  truth  too  ptoln]^  tell. 
How,  in  the  chase  of  Bonoeval,  Sir  Boland  Ibi^ht  and  lelL^ 

The  ballads  of  this  class  are  occasionally  quite  long, 
and  approacli  the  character  of  the  old  French  and  English 

*  TheaelMlladBbegbiy'^IMabMeelOande  « It  may  be  found  in  moat  of  the  good 

d'  Irl9B,V  which  Ib  the  longest  I  know  of}  recent  coUeftions  of  Spanisli  b«Uaaa,  as, 

**  Assentado  esta  Gayferos,"  irhich  la  one  for  instance,  in  Grimm's  Silva,  1816,  p. 

of  the  best,-  and  elted  more  than  once  by  106,  and  in  WolTs  Primarera,  18M,  Tom. 

CervamtQg^  *^Media  noohe  era  por  hilo,"  II.p.(f4.   The beantital  translation  in  the 

where  the  counting  of  time  by  the  dripping  text  I  have  received  from  the  kindness  of 

of  water  is  a  proof  of  antiquity  in  the  balhad  Sir  Edmund  Head,  Bart,  and  It  is,  I  think, 

itself;  **▲  ca^a  va  q1  Smperador,"  also  muoh  better  than  the  one  by  Iiockhart, 

cited  repeatedly  by  Cervantes;  and  "0  which,  though  spirited, is  diffuse  and  un- 

Belenna,  0  Belerma,*'  translated  by  M.  G.  fidthftxl.    In  the  original  it  begins :   Bn 

Lewis ;  to  which  may  be  added,  ^Suran-  Paris  estA  Poda  Aids,  la  esposa  de  Doa 

darte,  Durandarte,"  found  in  the  Antwerp  Aoidan. 
Romancero,  and  in  the  old  Gancioneros 
Genecales. 

11 
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metrical  romances ;  that  of  the  Conde  d'  Irlos  extending 
to  about  thirteen  hundred  lines.  The  longer  ballads,  too, 
are  generally  the  best ;  and  those  through  large  portions 
of  which  the  same  asonante,  and  sometimes,  even,  the 
same  consonanie  or  full  rhyme,  is  continued  to  the  end, 
have  a  solemn  harmony  in  their  protracted  cadences,  that 
produces  an  effect  on  the  feelings  like  the  chanting  of  a 
rich  and  well-sustained  recitative. 

T^en  as  a  body,  they  have  a  grave  tone,  combined 
with  the  spirit  of  a  picturesque  narrative,  and  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  the  extravagant  and  romantic  air  afterwards 
given  to  the  same  class  of  fictions  in  Italy,  and  even  from 
that  of  the  few  Spanish  ballads  which,  at  a  later  period, 
were  constructed  out  of  the  imaginative  and  fantastic 
materials  found  in  the  poems  of  Bojardo  and  Ariosto.  But, 
in  all  ages  and  in  all  forms,  they  have  been  favorites  with 
the  Spanish  people.  They  were  alluded  to  as  such  above 
five  hundred  years  ago,  in  the  oldest  of  the  national  chron- 
icles ;  and  when,  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  Sarmiento 
notices  the  ballad-book  of  the  Twelve  Peers,  he  speaks  of 
it  as  one  which  the  peasantry  and  the  children  of  Spain 
still  knew  by  heart.* 

Historical  Ballada, —  The  most  important  and  the  largest 
division  of  the  Spanish  ballads  is,  however,  the  historical. 
Nor  is  this  surprising.  The  early  heroes  in  Spanish  his- 
tory grew  so  directly  out  of  the  popular  character,  and 
iteDadBoii  *^®  early  J^hievements  of  the  national  arms  so 
«jj*y^«»-  nearly  touched  the  personal  condition  of  every 
Christian  in  the  Peninsula,  that  they  naturally 
became  the  first  and  chief  subjects  of  a  poetry  which  has 
always,  to  a  remarkable  degree,  been  the  breathing  of  the 
popular  feelings  and  passions.  It  would  be  easy,  therefore, 
to  collect  a  series  of  ballads, —  few  in  number  as  far  as 
respects  the  Gothic  and  Roman  periods,  but  ample  from 
the  time  of  Roderic  and  the  Moorish  conquest  of  Spain 
down  to  the  moment  when  its  restoration  was  gloriously 
fulfilled  in  the  fall  of  Granada, —  a  series  which  would  con- 
stitute such  a  poetical  illustration  of  Spanish  history  a^ 

ft  Memoriu  pant  la  Poeala  Espaiiola,  Sect.  628. 
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can  be  brought  in  aid  of  the  history  of  no  other  country. 
But,  for  our  present  purpose,  it  is  enough  to  select  a  few 
sketches  from  these  remarkable  ballads  devoted  to  the 
greater  heroes, —  personages  half-shadowy,  half-historical, 
—  who,  between  the  end  of  the  eighth  and  the  beginning 
of  the  twelfth  century,  occupy  a  wide  space  in  all  the  old 
traditions,  and  serve  alike  to  illustrate  the  early  popular 
character  in  Spain,  and  the  poetry  to  which  that  character 
gave  birth. 

The  first  of  these,  in  the  order  of  time,  is  Bernardo  del 
Carpio,  concerning  whom  we  have  about  fifty  ballads, 
which,  with  the  accounts  in  the  Chronicle  of  Alfonso  the 
Wise,  have  constituted  the  foundations  for  many  a  drama 
and  tale,  and  at  least  three  long  heroic  poems.  According 
to  these  early  narratives,  Bernardo  flourished  Beniaido 
about  the  year  800,  and  was  the  offspring  of  a  *®^  ^"p** 
secret  marriage  between  the  Count  de  Saldana  and  the 
sister  of  Alfonso  the  Chaste,  at  wtich  the  king  was  so 
much  offended,  that  he  kept  the  Count  in  perpetual  impris- 
onment, and  sent  the  Infanta  to  a  convent ;  educating 
Bernardo  as  his  own  son,  and  keeping  him  ignorant  of  his 
birth.  The  achievements  of  Bernardo,  ending  with  the 
victory  of  Roncesvalles  ;  his  efforts  to  procure  the  release 
of  his  father,  when  he  learns  who  his  father  is  ;  the  false- 
hood of  the  king,  who  promises  repeatedly  to  give  up  the 
Count  de  Saldana,  and  as  often  breaks  his  word ;  with  the 
despair  of  Bernards,  and  his  final  rebellion,  after  the 
Count's  death  in  prison, —  are  all  as  fuUy  represented  in 
the  ballads  as  they  are  in  the  chronicles,  and  constitute 
some  of  the  most  romantic  and  interesting  portions  of 
each,® 

Of  the  ballads  which  contain  this  story,  and  which  gen- 
erally suppose  the  whole  of  it  to  have  passed  in  one  reign, 
though  the  Chronicle  spreads  it  over  three,  none,  perhaps, 
is  finer  than  the  one  in  which  the  Count  de  Saldana,  in  his 
soHtary  prison,  complains  of  his  son,  who,  he  supposes, 
must  know  his  descent,  and  of  his  wife,  the  Infanta,  who, 
he  presumes,  must  be  in  league  with  her  royal  brother. 

«  The  story  of  Bernardo  is  in  the  <*  Cr6-    30,  in  the  edition  of  1604.    But  it  must  bo 
nioa  Oeneral,'*  Parte  IIL,  beginning  atf.    almost  entirely  fabulous. 
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After  a  description  of  the  castle  in  which  he  is  confined, 
the  Count  says : 

The  tale  of  my  imprisoned  life 

Within  these  loathsome  walls. 
Each  moment,  as  it  lingers  by, 

My  hoary  hair  recalls  ; 
For  when  ^is  oastle  first  I  saw^ 

My  beard  was  soaroely  grown, 
V  And  now,  to  purge  my  youthful  sins. 

Its  folds  hang  whitening  down. 
Then  where  art  thou,  my  careless  son? 

And  why  so  duU  and  eold  T 
Doth  not  my  blood  within  thee  run  T 

Speaks  it  not  loud  and  bold  7 
Alas  !  it  may  be  so,  but  still 

Thy  mother's  blood  is  thine  ; 
And  what  is  kindred  to  the  king 

Will  plead  no  oause  of  mine  : 
And  thus  all  three  against  me  stand  ;  -^ 

For,  th«  whole  man  to  quell, 
'T  is  not  enough  to  have  our  foes  — 

Our  heart's  blood  must  rebel. 
Meanwhile,  the  guards  that  watch  me  here 

Of  thy  proud  conquests  boast ; 
But  if  for  me  thou  lead*st  it  not. 

For  whom,  then,  fights  thy  host  T 
And  since  thou  leav'st  me  prisoned  here. 

In  cruel  chains  to  moan, 
0 1  I  must  be  a  goiUy  nrc^ 

Or  thou  a  guilty  son  ! 
Tet  pardon  me,  if  I  ofbnd 

By  uttering  words  so  free  ; 
For  while  oppressed  with  age  I  grieve, 

No  words  eome  back  from  thee.' 

V  liOi  tkfinpof  tie  ntt  inMoit 
Tan  aboneeida  y  larga. 
For  mom«iitM  me  lo  disen 
▲avwlaa  mie  triatee  oaaaa. 

Quando  entre  en  este  caatillOk 
ApeiMui  entre  eon  barbee, 

Y  egora  por  mia  pecadoi 
Jjm  vo  eMoldaa  y  blancae. 

One  deecoydo  •■  ette,  hyo  1 
Como  a  TOiee  no  te  Uama 
La  eangn  que  tieaes  mUg 
A  focorrer  donde  fklta  ? 

Sin  dnda  qne  te  detiene 
La  qne  de  tu  madre  alean^aa, 
<^e  por  aer  de  la  del  Bqr 
Juzgaiaa  qnal  el  mi  eauaa. 

Todoa  trea  aola  mia  oontrarkw  | 
'  Qne  a  vn  deadichado  no  baata 


Qne  am  eontrarioa  lo  Voujif 
Blno  ana  proplaa  entrafiaa. 

Todoa  loa  que  aqui  me  tieno^ 
3fe  enentan  de  tna  haaafiaax 
Si  para  tu  padre  no, 
J>ime  para  qnlan  laa  gnardaa  ? 

Aqui  eatoy  en  eatroa  hierroa, 
T  pnee  delloa  no  me  aaeaa, 
Mai  padre  deuo  de  aer, 
O  mal  h^o  pnee  me  ftittaa. 

Fardoname,  al  te  ofendo, 
Qne  deacanao  en  laa  palateaa. 
Que  yo  oomo  vi^o  lloro, 
T  tu  oomo  anaente  eallaa. 


But  it  WW  printed  am  early  as  1608. 
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The  old  Spanish  ballads  have  often  a  resemblance  to 
each  other  in  their  tone  and  phraseology ;  and  occasionr- 
allj  several  seem  imitated  from  some  common  original. 
Thus,  in  another,  on  this  same  subject  of  the  Count  de 
Saldafia's  imprisonment,  we  find  the  length  of  time  he 
had  suffered,  and  the  idea  of  his  relationship  and  blood, 
enforced  in  the  following  words,  not  of  the  Count  him- 
self, but  of  Bernardo,  when  addressing  the  king : 

^e  yery  walls  are  wearied  there. 

So  long  in  grief  to  hold     • 
A  man  whom  first  in  ygath  they  saw. 

Bat  now  see  gray  and  old. 
And  if,  for  errors  saoh  as  these. 

The  forfeit  must  be  blood, 
Enough  of  his  has  flowed  from  me. 

When  for  your  rights  I  slood.^ 

In  reading  the  ballads  relating  to  Bernardo  del  Oarpio, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  be  often  struck  with  their  resem- 
blance to  the  corresponding  passages  of  the  ''  General 
Chronicle. '^  Some  of  them  are  undoubtedly  copied  from 
it ;  others  possibly  may  have  been,  in  more  ancient  forms, 
among  the  poetical  materials  out  of  which  we  know  that 
Chronicle  was  in  part  composed.^   The  best  are  those  which 

8  This  is  evidently  among  the  older  bal-  Tanto  que  dentro  en  el  euerpo 

lads.   The  earUest  printed  copy  of  it  that  I  La  sangre  t«  le  volvta. 

know  is  to  be  found  In  the  "Flor  de  Ko-  MtSr^«!^  ttStoltada^ 

manoes,"  Novena   Parte   (Madrid,   1597,  Vittidx  jkOob  de  htto, 

IftOMi,  f.  4fi),  and  the  passage  I  haTe  btuof  T  dehmte  el  Bey  ae  Iba. 

lated  is  very  striking  in  the  wiginal :  ^^  ^^  quando  ui  le  vio, 

Desta  lueite  le  deda : 

Gansadaa  ya  las  paredes  **  Bernaldo,  per  arentara 

De  gaaidar  en  tanto  tleiiipo  Oobdidaatammertemiaf* 
A  on  hombre,  qne  vieron  mo^ 

TyaloTencaiioy  yi^}o.  The  Ohronicte  reads  thus s   **B  d  [Ber- 

81  ya  iiw  culpas  meiecen,  Bazdo]  quandol  aupo*  qoe  mi  padre  eia 

Ttodaen  MryicioTQeitio,  **  aangre  en  el  eutrpo,  e  ftesse  paro  mi 

pottulOf  (ksiendo  el  niayor  duelo  del  mnn- 

It  is  glTen  a  litUe  differently  by  nnran.  do }  e  vUtidse  panos  de  duelo,  e  fbesse 

*The  ballad  beginning  «*En  Corte  del  para  el  Bey  Don  Alfonso }  e  e/ Aey, fuondo 

easto  Alfonao  » In  the  ballad-book  of  1666,  to  wa©,  dixol :  » BemmUo,  cobdieiodee  la 

ia   taken  fh>m   the  <*0r6nica   General"  ntuerte  miaf^*^    It  is  idain  enoagh,  in 

(Parte  m.  ff.  82,  83,  ed.  1604),  as  the  fol-  this  ease,  that  the  Chronicle  is  the  original 

lowing  passage,  speaking   of  Bemardo*8  of  the  ballad  j  but  it  is  very  difficult,  if  not 

first  knowledge  that  his  iSAther  was  the  impossible,  firom  the  natun  of  the  case,  to 

CooBtof  Saldana,  wiU  show*  show  that  any  partionlav  baOad  was  used 

QmeatdoBmuMolompo  ^  ^^  oompoaitlon  of  the  Chronicle,  be- 

Peafib  a  gnn  demasia,  cause  we  have  andonbtedly  nooa  of  tk« 

II* 
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are  least  strictly  confonned  to  the  history  itself;  but  all, 
taken  together,  form  a  curious  and  interesting  series,  that 
serves  strikingly  to  exhibit  the  manners  and  feelings  of 
the  people  in  the  wild  times  of  which  they  speak,  as  well 
as  in  the  later  periods  when  many  of  them  must  have 
been  written. 

The  next  series  is  that  on  Feman  Gonzalez,  a  popular 
chieftain,  whom  we  have  already  mentioned,  when  notice 
ing  his  metrical  chronicle ;  and  one  who,  in  the  middle 
penum  Gon.  of  the  tenth  century,  recovered  Castile  anew  from 
■***■•  the  Moors,  and  became  its  first  sovereign  Oount. 

The  number  of  ballads  relating  to  him  is  not  lai^ ; 
probably  about  twenty.  The  most  poetical  are  those 
which  describe  his  being  twice  rescued  from  prison  by  his 
courageous  wife,  and  those  which  relate  his  contest  with 
King  Sancho,  where  he  displayed  all  the  turbulence  and 
cunning  of  a  robber  baron  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Nearly  all 
their  facts  may  be  found  in  the  Third  Part  of  the  "Gen- 
eral Chronicle ;  "  and  though  only  a  few  of  the  ballads 
themselves  appear  to  be  derived  from  it  as  distinctly 
as  some  of  those  on  Bernardo  del  Carpio,  still  two  or 
three  are  evidently  indebted  to  that  Chronicle  for  their 
materials  and  phraseology,  while  yet  others  may,  possibly, 
in  some  ruder  shape,  have  preceded  it,  and  contributed  to 
its  composition." 

The  ballads  which  naturally  form  the  next  group  are 
those  on  the  Seven  Lords  of  Lara,  who  lived  in  the  time 

baUadfl  in  the  fonn  in  which  they  existed  of  Gharlea  V.  and  Philip  II.  $  but  the 

when  the  Chronicle  wu  compiled  in  the  thoughts  and  feelings  are  eyidenUy  mach 

middle   of  the   thirteenth   century,   and  older. 

therefore  a  correspondence  of  phraseology       "^  Among  the  ballads  taken  fh»n  the 

like  that  Just  cited  is  not  to  be  expected.  **  Gr6nica  General "  is,  I  think,  the  one  in 

Tet  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  some  of  the  ballad-book  oi  1566,  beginning  **  Preso 

these  ballads  on  Bernardo,  found  in  Che  esta  Veman  €k>nzalez,"  though  the  Ohron- 

Sixth  Part  of  the  (*Flor  de  Bomances"  ide  says  (Parte  HI.  f.  62,  ed.  1604)  that  it 

(Toledo,  1694,  18mo),  which  Pedro  Flores  was  a  Norman  Oount  who  bribed  the  caa- 

tells  us  he  collected  tax  and  wide  from  tellan,  and  the  ballad  says  it  was  a  Jjom- 

tradition,  w»e  known  in  the  time  of  Al-  bard.    AnoUier,  which,  like  tiie  two  last, 

fonso  the  Wise,  and  were  amoi^  the  Can-  is  very  spirited,  is  found  in  the  **  Flor  de 

tues  de  Gesta  to  which   he  alludes.    I  Bomances,"  B^ptima  Parte  (AlcaUt,  1997, 

would  instance  particularly  the  three  begin-  ISmo,  t,  66),  beginning  **  £1  Gonde  Fenian 

ning  **  Oontandole  estaba  un  dia,'*  **  An-  GonzaJez,'*  and  contains  an  account  of  one 

tes  que  barbae  tuyiesse,*'  and  "  lial  mis  of  his  'victories  orer  Almanior  not  told 

servtctos  pagaste."    The  language  of  those  elsewhere,  and  therefore  the  more  curious, 
ballads  is,  no  doubt,  chiefly  that  of  the  age 
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of  Garcia  Fernandez,  the  son  of  Feman  Gonzalez^  Some 
of  them  are  beautiful,  and  the  story  they  contain  is  one 
of  the  most  romantic  in  Spanish  history.  The  infimteg 
Seven  Lords  of  Lara,  in  consequence  of  a  family  ^®  ^*^ 
quarrel,  are  betrayed  by  their  uncle  into  the  hands  of  the 
Moors,  and  put  to  death ;  while  their  father,  with  the 
basest  treason,  is  confined  in  a  Moorish  prison,  where, 
by  a  noble  Moorish  lady,  he  has  an  eighth  son,  the  famous 
Mudarra,  who  at  last  avenges  all  the  wrongs  of  his  race. 
On  this  story  there  are  above  thirty  ballads ;  some  very 
old,  and  exhibiting  either  inventions  or  traditions  not 
elsewhere  recorded,  while  others  seem  to  have  come 
directly  from  the  "  General  Chronicle."  The  following 
is  a  part  of  one  of  the  last,  and  a  good  specimen  of  the 
whole : " 

What  knight  goes  there,  bo  iklse  and  fiiir, 

That  thus  for  treason  stood  T 
Velasquez  hight  is  that  flklse  knight. 

Who  sold  his  brother's  blood. 
Where  Almenar  extends  afar, 

He  called  his  nephews  forth, 
And  on  that  plain  he  bade  them  gain 

A  name  of  fibme  and  wofth. 
The  Moors  he  shows,  the  oommon  Ibes, 

And  promises  their  rout ; 
But  while  they  stood  prepared  for  blood 

A  mighty  host  came  out 
Of  Moorish  men  were  thousands  ten. 

With  pennons  flowing  fiiir  ; 
Whereat  each  knight,  as  well  he  might, 

Iif quired  what  host  oame  there. 
**  0,  do  not  fear,  my  kinsmen  dear,*' 

The  base  Velasquez  oried  ; 

11  The  story  (tf  the  Infleintes  de  Lan  la  in    have  partly  translated  in  the  text  begio- 

the  **  0r6nica  General,"  Parte  in.,  snd  in    ning : 

the  edition  of  1604  begins  at  &  74.    I  pes-  .  ,  ,    v.ii  ^ 

.  ^_,.  .  ,  i.  ,  ,  Qnlni  M  aqn«l  eaballero 

sees,  also,  a  striking  yolume,  containing  q„^  ^^  ^  ^^^on  h«d«  f 

forty  plates,  on  their  history,  by  Otto  Vae-  Buy  Yelowittez  m  de  Im*, 

nios,  the  master  of  Bubens,  and  a  scholar  Que  i  sub  iobrino6  vendia. 

and  artist,  who  died  in  1634.    It  is  entitled 

•*Hlstoria   Septem   Infantium  de  Lara"  The  corresponding  passage  of  the  Chron- 

(Antrerpiae,  1612,  fol.) ;  the  same,  no  doubt,  Icle  Is  at  f.  78,  ed.  1604. 

an  imperfect  copy  of  which  Sonthey  praises  Important  ballads  on  the  In&ntes  de 

in  his  notes  to  the  «  Chronicle  of  the  Cid  "  Lara  are  to  be  found  in  Wolf's  tract,  Uber 

(p.  401).    Sepulveda  (1551-84)  has  a  good  eine    Sammlung    Spanischer    Bomanien, 

maogr  ballads  on  the  sultject ;  the  one  I  Wien,  1850. 
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*'  The  Moon  you  see  oftn  never  be 

Of  power  your  shock  to  bide  ; 
I  oft  have  met  their  oraveil  set. 

And  none  dared  &oe  my  might : 
So  think  no  &ar,  my  kinsmen  dear. 

But  boldly  seek  the  fight" 
Thus  words  deoeiye,  and  men  believe, 

And  iUsehoad  thrives  amain  ; 
And  those  brave  knighte,  for  Chilstian  lights. 

Have  sped  across  the  plain  ; 
And  men  ten  soore,  but  not  one  more. 

To  fbllow  f^ely  chose  : 
So  Velasqaes  base  his  kin  and  ftA» 

Has  bartered  to  their  ftcs. 

But,  Bf»  might  be  anticipated,  the  Cid,  eyen  more  than 
Bernardo  aild  Feman  Gonzalez,  was  seized  upon,  with 
the  first  formation  of  the  language,  as  the  sub- 
ject of  popular  poetry,  and  has  been  the  occa- 
sion of  more  ballads  tham  any  other  of  the  great  heroes 
of  Spanish  history  or  fable."  They  were  first  collected  in 
a  separate  ballad-book  as  early  as  1612,  and  have  con- 
tinued td  be  published  and  republished,  at  home  and 
abroad,  down  to  our  own  times.^  It  would  be  easy  to  find 
two  hundred :  some  of  them  very  ancient ;  some  poet- 
ical ;  many  prosaic  and  poor.  The  chronicles  seem  to 
have  been  but  little  resorted  to  in  their  composition.^* 

u  In  the  tNutNooin  rhymed  Latin  poem,  12mo),  and  the  ooUection  In  Diiran  (Cabal- 
printed  with  great  oare  by  Sandoyal  (Reyes  lareBcos,  Madrid,  1882, 12mo,  Tom.  n.  pp. 
de  (JaBtUla,  Pamplona,  1616,  t  189,  etc.),  43-101),  are  more  complete.  The  one  by 
and  appaiently  written,  as  we  taatro  no-  Keller  (Stuttgard,  1840,  Iftno)  is  larger  yet, 
tioed,  by  someone  who  witnessed  the  si^e  and  contains  one  hundred  and  fifty-fonr 
of  Ahneria  in  1147,  we  have  the  following  ballads  ;  bat  Duran's  Bomanoero  General, 
lines :  Tom.  I.,  Madrid,  1848,  brings  iq>  the  nmn- 
IPM>  Boderiem,  MSo  Oid  lemper  toeahis.  ber  to  one  hundred  and  eighty-four.  A 
Le  quo  cMtatut,  quod  ab  hortibu*  baud  tnpet^  ^^y  however,  could  be  added  eyen  to  this 
atui,  ampte  mass  j — seren  fkom  Wolf's  **  8amm» 
Qui  domoit  MoTM,  eomitM  quoque  domult  lung,*^  1850. 

noitroi,etc.  Beventy-eight  ballads  on  the  Cld   are 

These  poems  must,  by  the  phrase  Mio  translated  into  Mommtfy  preserving  the 

Cidf  have  been  in  Spajolsh }  and,  if  so,  measure  of  the  original,  in  Der  Cid,  ein 

could  hardly  have  been  anything  but  bal-  Romansen-Krans,  von  E.  M.  Duttenhofer, 

lads.  of  which  the  second  edition  was  printed  at 

^  Nio.  Antonio  (Bib.  Nova,  Tom.  I.  p.  Stuttgart  in  1837. 

684)  gives  1612  as  the  date  of  the  oldest  m  The  ballads  beginning  ((€hiarte,guarte, 

Bomanoero  del  Cid.   The  oldest  I  possess  is  Rey  Don  Bancho,**  and  ^De  Zomora  sale 

Of  Pamplona  (1706, 18mo) ;  but  the  Madrid  Dolfoe,"  are  hidebted  to  the  *«  Cr^nica  del 

edition  (1818, 18mo),  the  Frankfort  (1827,  Oid  "  (1598,  o.  61, 62).    Others,  espedally 
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The  circumstances  of  the  Cid's  history^  whether  true  or 
fictitious,  were  too  well  settled  in  the  popular  faith,  and 
too  familiar  to  all  Christian  Spaniards,  to  render  the  use 
of  such  materials  necessary.  No  portion  of  the  old  bal- 
lads, therefore,  is  mor.e  strongly  marked  with  the  spirit  of 
their  age  and  country  ;  and  none  constitutes  a  series  so 
complete.  They  give  us  apparently  the  whole  of  the  Cid's 
history,  which  we  find  nowhere  else  entire ;  neither  in  the 
ancient  poem,  which  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  life  of  him ; 
nor  in  the  prose  chronicle,  which  does  not  begin  so  early 
in  his  story ;  nor  in  the  Latin  document,  which  is  too 
brief  and  condensed.  At  the  very  outset,  we  have  the 
following  minute  and  living  picture  of  the  mortification 
and  Bufierings  of  Diego  Laynez,  the  Oid's  father,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  insult  he  had  received  from  Count  Lozano, 
which  his  age  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  avenge : 

Sorrowing  old  Laynez  sat. 

Sorrowing  on  the  deep  diBgraoe 
Of  his  house,  so  rich  and  knightly. 

Older  than  Abaroa's  race. 
For  he  saw  that  youthful  strength  ' 

To  avenge  his  wrong  was  needed  ; 
That,  by  years  enfeebled,  broken. 

None  his  arm  now  feared  or  heeded. 
But  he  of  Orgaz,  Count  Lozano, 

Walks  secure  where  men  resort ; 
Hindered  and  rebuked  by  none. 

Proud  his  name,  and  proud  his  port 
While  he,  the  injured,  nether  sleeps. 

Nor  tastes  the  needftil  food. 
Nor  from  the  ground  dares  lift  his  eyes. 

Nor  moves  a  step  abroad. 
Nor  friends  in  friendly  converse  meets. 

But  hides  in  shame  his  fitoe ; 
His  very  breath,  he  thinks,  offends, 

Charged  with  insult  and  disgrace.^ 

those  in  Sepolveda'soonectton,  show  marks  CuTdando  m«go  I^jbcb 

of  other  parte  of  the  same  chronicle,  or  of  ^J  mwagna  de  to  oma, 

the^OrtnicaGenenU,"  Parte  IV.    Buttbe  iSSfde lSfio"iKIIia i 

whole  amount  of  such  indebtedness  in  the  y  viendo  qne  le  fUlecen 

ballads  of  the  Oid  is  oomparatlyely  small.  Fner^af  pua  la  Tmigan^ 

M  The  earUestidaoe  in  which  I  have  seen  Porque  por  ■«  lnen«o«  sfios, 

this  baUad —evidently  very  old  in  ito  mo-  5?'  "*  no  pnede  tomalta, 

Uriel — is  <*  Vlor  de  Bomanoes,"  Novena  Bccuo  y  Uhie  en  la  plaea, 
Parte,  1607, 1 133. 
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In  this  state  of  his  father's  feelings,  Boderic,  a  mere 
stripling,  detennines  to  avenge  the  instdt  by  challenging 
Count  LfOzano,  then  the  most  dangerous  ktiight  and  th§ 
first  nobleman  in  the  kingdom.  The  result  is  the  death 
of  his  proud  and  injurious  enemy ;  but  the  daughter  of 
Ihe  fallen  Count,  the  fair  Ximena,  demands  vengeance  of 
the  king,  and  the  whole  is  adjusted,  after  the  rude  fashion 
of  those  times,  by  a  marriage  between  the  parties,  which 
necessarily  ends  the  feud. 

The  ballads,  thus  far,  relate  only  to  the  early  youth  of 
the  Cid  in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  the  Great,  and  consti- 
tute a  separate  series,  that  gave  to  Guillen  de  Castro,  and 
after  him  to  Comeille,  the  best  materials  for  their  respect- 
ive ti^gedies  on  this  part  of  the  Cid's  story.  But,  at  the 
death  of  Ferdinand,  his  kingdom  was  divided,  according 
to  his  will,  among  his  four  children ;  and  then  we  have 
another  series  of  ballads  on  the  part  taken  by  the  Cid  in 
the  wars  almost  necessarily  produced  by  such  a  division, 
and  in  the  siege  of  Zamora,  which  fell  to  the  share  of 
Queen  Urraca,  and  was  assailed  by  her  brother,  Sancho 
the  Brave*.  In  one  of  these  ballads,  the  Cid,  sent  by 
Sancho  to  summon  the  city,  is  thus  reproached  and  taunted 
by  Urraca,  who  is  represented  to  be  standing  on  one  of 
its  towers,  and  answering  him  as  he  addressed  her  from 
below : 

Away !  away  1  proud  Roderio  I 

Gastilian  prond,  away ! 
Bethink  thee  of  that  olden  time, 
*  That  happy,  honored  day, 
When,  at  Siunt  James's  holy  shrine. 

Thy  knighthood  first  was  won  ; 
When  Ferdinand,  my  royal  sire, 

Oonftflsed  thee  for  a  son. 

Siimae  nadl*  n  lo  Impid*,  The  pan  on  the  name  of  Oonnt  Lotano 

Lofttio  m  nomtare  J  en  gda,  (Haugh^  or  Proud)  is  of  coonw  not  tnuis- 

Non  pnede  donnir  de  nodxs,  i-*aa 

mn  guitar  de  1m  riaado,  laieon 

NIn  alQar  del  inelo  loa  qfofl,  ^^  ^U  ^  observed  that  no  mention  is 

Nin  oaa  eelir  de  ra  caes,  made  here  of  Uie  blow  to  the  Oid's  flfttho', 

Nin  fablar  eon  m»  amigos*  which  oonstitates  the  insoit  of  Oount  Lo- 

▲ntealeaniegalaftbla.  ^^^^j^  QvXOxtn  de  Oastfo  and  Comeille. 

Temiendo  no  lei  ofenda  -r  j    j  Vxi-»  ._  ^.-    ...       ^  —    ^             ± 

SlaUentodesainfiunla.  Indeed,!  think  the  *tow  does  not  occur  in 

any  old  ballad  or  chronicle. 


i 
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He  gaye  tbee  then  tiiy  knightly  arms. 

My  mother  gaye  thy  steed  ; 
Thy  spurs  were  buckled  by  these  hands, 

That  thou  no  grace  might'st  need. 
And  had  not  chance  ibrbid  the  yow, 

I  thought  with  thee  to  wed  ; 
But  Count  Lozano*s  daughter  fidr 

Thy  happy  bride  was  led. 
With  her  came  wealth,  an  ample  store. 

But  power  was  mine,  and  state  ; 
Broad  lands  are  good,  and  haye  their  grace. 

But  he  that  reigns  is  great. 
Thy  wift  is  well ;  thy  matdi  was  wiae ; 

Tet,  Boderic  !  at  thy  side 
A  yassal's  daughter  sits  by  thee, 

And  not  a  royal  bride  !  ^^ 

• 

Alfonso  the  Sixth  succeeded  on  the  death  of  Sancho, 
who  perished  miserably  by  treason  before  the  walls  of 
Zamora ;  but  the  Cid  quarrelled  with  his  new  master,  and 
was  exiled.  At  this  moment  begins  the  old  poem  already 
mentioned  ;  but  even  here  and  afterwards  the  ballads  form 
a  more  continuous  account  of  his  life,  carrying  us,  often 
with  great  minuteness  of  detail,  through  his  conquest  of 
Valencia,  his  restoration  to  the  king's  favor,  his  triumph 
over  the  Counts  of  Carrion,  his  old  age,  death,  and  burial, 
and  giving  us,  when  taken  together,  what  Miiller  the  his- 
torian and  Herder  the  philosopher  consider,  in  its  main 
circumstances,  a  trustworthy  history,  but  what  can  hardly 

M  This  is  a  very  old,  as  well  as  a  yery  To  te  ealse  1m  eipvelM, 

spirited  ballad.    It  occurs  first  in  print  in  Pttrque  ftieam  mM  honrado, 

1666,bnt«D«randarte,I>nr«.dartc,»ftmnd  g^o'SSt^'^rpSSlfr 

as  early  as  1611,  is  an  obvious  imitation  of  CwMte  con  Xlniena  Godim, 

It,  80  that  it  was  probably  old  and  tasaooB  Hija  del  Conde  Lo^ano. 

at  that  time.    In  the  oldest  copy  now  known  Con  ella  uviste  dlnero*  t 

it  reads  thus,  but  was  afterwards  changed.  ConmI«o  uTiem  ettedo. 

lomitthe  last  lines,  which  seem  to  be  aa  Blen  caaarte,  Kodrigo, 

.....  ^  Hay  TMjOT  ftienu  camdo  | 

•^*»«>»-  Dezaite  hlja  de  Bey, 

Aftienuaftiem,Bodrl80,  For  townar  la  de  su  ta*Bo. 

B  MbeiMoOafllellaao  I  __ ,  ...  .  .       #  *u^ 

4eoidartetedebria  This  was  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the 

I>eaqueltiempoyapassado»  old  ballads.    It  is  often  alluded  to  by  the 

Quando  ftilste  cabaUero  writers  of  the  best  age  of  Spanish  litera. 

En  el  altar  de  Santiago  i  jure  5  «or  example,  by  Cervantes,  in  "  Per- 

TTRSruIo^aMrfi'*'**"^'  •"^ ^  SIgismunda"  (Lib.  HI.  0. 81),  wd  it 

in^id^diolMMnaa,  was  used  by  Guillen  de  Castro  in  hto  pla/ 

Hi  madra  te  dio  el  eabatlo,  on  the  Old. 
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be  more  than  a  poetical  yersion  of  traditions  current  at 
the  different  times  when  its  different  portions  were  com- 
posed. 

Indeed,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  period  when  historical' 
ballads  were  wiitten,  their  subjects  seem  rather  to  have 
been  chosen  among  the  traditional  heroes  of  the  country, 
than  among  the  known  and  ascertained  events  in  its 
annals.  Much  fiction,  of  course,  was  mingled  with  what- 
ever related  to  such  personages  by  the  willing  credulity 
of  patriotism,  and  portions  of  the  ballads  about  them  are 
incredible  to  any  modem  faith ;  so  that  we  can  hardly  fail 
to  agree  with  the  good  sense  of  the  canon  in  Don  Quixote, 
when  he  says,  ''  There  is  no  doubt  there  was  such  a  man 
as  the  Oid  and  such  a  man  as  Bernardo  del  Carpio,  but 
much  doubt  whether  they*  achieved  what  is  imputed  to 
them;"^'  while,  at  the  same  time,  we  must  admit  there 
is  not  a  little  truth  in  the  shrewd  intimation  of  Sancho, 
that,  after  all,  the  old  ballads  are  too  old  to  tell  lies. 
At  least,  some  of  them  are  so. 

At  a  later  period  all  sorts  of  subjects  were  introduced 
into  the  ballads ;  ancient  subjects  as  well  as  modern, 
MiBoeUaae-  ^acrcd  as  wcU  as  profane.  Even  the  Greek  and 
OU8  histor-  Komau  fables  were  laid  under  contribution,  as  if 
they  were  historically  true  ;  but  more  ballads  are 
connected  with  Spanish  history  than  with  any  other,  and, 
in  general,  they  are  better.  The  most  striking  peculiarity 
of  the  whole  mass  is,  perhaps,  to  be  found  in  the  degree 
in  which  it  expresses  the  national  character.  Loyalty  is 
constantly  prominent.  The  Lord  of  Buitrago  sacrifices 
his  own  life  to  save  that  of  his  sovereign."  The  Cid 
sends  rich  spoils  from  his  conquests  in  Valencia  to  the  un- 

11  **  En  lo  que  hubo  Cid,  no  hay  doda,  nl  Gld.    Thore  to  a  ballad  in  Esoobax's  Ro» 

menoB  Bernardo  del  Carpio  j  pero  de  qu«  manoero  beginning  ^  Quantos  dicenmal  del 

hideron  las  hazanas  que  dicen,  creo  que  hay  Gid,"  maintaining  the  genuineness  of  the 

muy  grande.'*  (Parte  I.  c.  49.)  This,  indeed,  Gid's  adyentures  }  —but  it  Is,  I  think,  later 

is  ttie  good  soise  of  the  matter,  —  a  point  than  the  date  of  the  Don  Quixote, 

in  which  Cervantes  rarely  fails, — and  it  ^See  the  fine  ballad  beginning  <*  Si  el 

forms  a  strong  contrast  to  the  extravagant  cavallo  vos  han  muerto,"  which  first  ap- 

fiJth  of  those  who,  on  the  one  side,  con-  pears  in  the  **  Vlor  de  Romances,"  Octara 

sider  the  ballads  good  historical  documents.  Parte  (Alcali,  1597,  f.  129).    It  is  boldly 

1^  Mailer  and  Herder  are  disposed  to  do^  translated  by  Lockhart.     The  battle  waa 

and  the  sturdy  incredulity  of  Masdeu,  on  that  of  Aljuborotta,  1386. 
the  other,  who  denies  that  there  ever  was  a 
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grateful  king  who  had  driven  him  thither  as  an  exile. ^ 
Bernardo  del  Oarpio  bows  in  submission  to  the  uncle  who 
basely  and  brutally  outrages  his  filial  affections ;  ^  and 
when,  driven  to  despair,  he  rebels,  the  ballads  and  the 
chronicles  absolutely  forsabe  him.  In  short,  this  and  the 
other  strong  traits  of  the  national  character  are  constantly 
appearing  in  the  old  historical  ballads,  and  constitute  a 
chief  part  of  the  peculiar  charm  that  invests  them. 

Ballads  on  Moorish  Subjects,  —  The  Moorish  ballads 
form  a  brilliant  and  large  class  by  themselves,  but  none 
of  them  are  as  old  as  the  earliest  historical  ballads.  In- 
deed, their  very  subjects  intimate  their  later  origin.  Few 
can  be  found  alluding  to  known  events  or  to  per- 
sonages  that  occur  before  the  period  immediately  Moorish 
preceding  the  fall  of  Granada  ;  and  even  in  these  *"*^®**^ 
few  the  proofs  of  a  more  recent  and  Christian  character 
are  abundant.  The  truth  appears  to  be  that,  after  the 
final  overthrow  of  the  Moorish  power,  when  the  con- 
querors for  the  first  time  came  into  full  possession  of 
whatever  was  most  luxurious  in  the  civilization  of  their 
enemies,  tl;e  tempting  subjects  their  situation  suggested 
were  at  once  seized  upon  by  the  spirit  of  their  popular 
poetry.  The  sweet  South,  with  its  gorgeous  and  effem- 
inate refinement ;  the  foreign,  yet  not  absolutely  stranger 
manners  of  its  people  ;  its  magnificent  and  fantastic  archi- 
tecture ;  the  stories  of  the  warlike  achievements  and 
disasters  at  Baza,  at  Bonda,  and  at  Alhama,  with  the 
romantic  adventures  and  fierce  feuds  of  the  Zegris  and 
Abencerrages,  the  Gomeles,  and  the  Aliatares,  —  all  took 
strong  hold  of  the  Spanish  imagination,  and  made   of 

10 1  refer  to  the  ballad  in  the  "  Bomai>  ^  On  one  of  the  occasions  when  Bernardo 

cero  del  Old  '*  beginning  **  Llego   Alvar  had  been  most  foully  and  falsely  treated  by 

FanetE  a  Burgos,"  with  the  letter  fdlowing  the  king,  he  says : 

it,  —  "  Bl  vasallo  desleale.**    This  trait  in  gefior,  Key  lois,  y  haredes 

the  Cid's  character  is  noticed  by  Diego  Aynestroqnererygulaa. 

Ximenes  Ayllon,  in  his  poem  on  that  hero,  A  king  you  are,  and  you  muit  do, 

1679,  where,  having  spokoi  of  his  being  In  your  own  way,  what  pteMei  you. 

treated  by  the  king  witii  harshness,  — >  And  on  another  rim^iar  occasion,  in  another 

**  Tratado  de  su  "Rey  con  aspereza,'' — the  ballad,  he  says  to  the  king,- 

ix^®^**^****-  DeBerrlrnoo«d<9arS 

Jamai  le  dlo  lugar  in  virtud  alta  Mlentnw  que  tengo  la  vida. 

Que  en  lu  lealtad  Tiniese  alguna  falta.  Nor  «haU  I  ftil  to  Berve  your  Grace 

Canto  L  While  life  within  me  keeps  its  place. 

12 
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Granada,  its  rich  plain  and  snow-capped  mountains,  that 
fairy  land  which  the  elder  and  sterner  ballad  poetry  of  the 
North  had  failed  to  create.  From  this  time,  therefore, 
we  find  a  new  class  of  subjects,  such  as  the  k)ves  of 
Gas^ul  and  Abindarraez,  with  games  and  tournaments  in 
the  Bivarrambla,  and  tales  of  Arabian  nights  in  the  Oen- 
eralife  ;  in  short,  whatever  was  matter  of  Moorish  tradi- 
tion or  manners,  or  might  by  the  popular  imagination  be 
deemed  such,  was  wrought  into  Spanish  ballad  poetry, 
until  the  very  excess  became  ridiculous,  and  the  ballads 
themselves  laughed  at  one  another  for  deserting  theiif 
own  proper  subjects,  and  becoming,  as  it  were,  renegades 
to  nationality  and  patriotism.^ 

The  period  when  this  style  of  poetry  came  into  favor 
was  the  century  that  elapsed  after  the  fall  of  Granada ; 
the  same  in  which  all  classes  of  the  ballads  were  first 
written  down  and  printed.  The  early  collections  give  full 
proof  of  this.  Those  of  1511  and  1550  contain  only  a  few 
Moorish  ballads,  while  that  of  1593  contains  above  twcf 
hundred.  But,  though  their  subjects  involve  known  oc- 
currences, they  are  hardly  ever  really  historical ;  as,  for 
instance,  the  well-known  ballad  on  the  tournament  in 
Toledo,  which  is  supposed  to  have  happened  before  thd 
year  1085,  while  its  names  belong  to  the  period  immedi* 

• 

1 1n  the  hwnoroiis  ballad,  **TaiiteZa3rda       I  do  not  intend  by  this  to  imply  that  a 

y  AdalUk'*   (first   printed,  Vlor  de  Bo-  considorable   number   of  the   ballads   on 

mances,  Quinta  Parte,  Borgoa,  1594, 18mO)  MoorfaSh  subjects,  and  especially  those  ea 

1 168),  we  have  the  following :  the  wars  of  Qranada,  are  not  (tf  popular  ori- 

Beneguon  de  ra  l«y  «f ^»  ^^  sometimes  nearly  oontempi)rary  in 

lios  Bomandstas  de  Sipana,  Wwi'  dates  with  the  events  they  record.  Un- 

Y  oft-eeieronie  a  Mahoma  doubtedly  there  are  such :  so  there  areoth- 

Lai  primicLu  de  lus  galas.  ers  relating  to  what  is  caUed  the  Moorish* 

Dexaron  loe  gravea  hechos  rebeUion  in  the  time  of  Philip  H.,  and  to  the 

De  Bu  yencedora  patna,  ,  ,  ,        -  ^i.    «-  ^  ..  ,    .... 

T mendigan  de laagena  <^®^ expulsion  of  the  Moorish  race  to  the 

InTencione*  7  patranas.  time  of  Philip  lit*  They  will  be  found  scat^ 

Like  renegadea  to  Christian  iUtb,  tered  among  ttie  targe  coUectibn  to  I>«ran»li 

These  balladHnongeTs  vain  Somancero,  Tom.  II.  1861,  pp.  103-14S, 

Have  giyen  to  Mahound  himself  and  162-193.     Maiqr  ot  tfaraa,  however, 

Olieoffbrinff  due  to  Spain  t  ^le  by  known   antiioiS.    Those  <rf  mon 

^Siifb^JhTSJ^'of^S'^  P^"l"  ^^  ^  f^^''^  ^  "^^ 

Tb  beg  abroad,  in  heathen  laflds,  ^  Wolf's  Primavera,  1866,  Tom.  I.  pp. 

For  fictions  poor  and  cold.  834-825.    Bven  here,  however,  all  are  not 

66ngora,too,attackedtheminanamus.  •^°^-    But,  wherever  they  may  be  sought, 

ing  ballad,  ~«  A  mis  Benoies  poetas  »—  *^®  **®®*  **'  *^®"»  ^^^  ^^^^  *^  exceptions, 

and  tt»ey  were  defended  fa  another,  begin-  «»™«  originally  flrom  Hita's  Gaerras  de  Qra- 

ning  "  Porque,  Senores  poetas."  nada. 
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ately  preceding  the  fall  of  Granada ;  and  the  ballad  of 
King  Belchite,  which,  like  many  others,  has  a  subject 
purely  imaginary.  Indeed,  this  romantic  character  is  the 
prevalent  one  in  the  ballads  of  this  class,  and  gives  them 
much  of  their  interest;  a  fact  well  illustrated  by  that 
beginning  "  The  star  of  Venus  rises  now,"  which  is  one 
of  the  best  and  most  consistent  in  the  "  Bomancero  Gen- 
eral," and  yet,  by  its  allusions  to  Venus  and  to  Rodamonte, 
and  its  mistake  in  supposing  a  Moor  to  have  been  Al- 
cayd^  of  Seville  a  century  after  Seville  had  become  a 
Christian  city,  shows  that  there  was  in  its  composition  no 
serious  thought  of  anything  but  poetical  effect." 

These,  with  some  of  the  ballads  on  the  famous  Gazul, 
occur  in  the  popular  story  of  the  "  Wars  of  Granada," 
where  they  are  treated  as  if  contemporary  with  ^am  of 
the  facts  they  record,  and  are  beautiful  specimens  <*™°"*»- 
of  the  poetry  which  the  Spanish  imagination  delighted 
to  connect  with  that  most  glorious  event  in  the  national 
history.'*  Others  can  be  found,  in  a  similar  tone,  on  the 
stories,  partly  or  wholly  fabulous,  of  Mu^a,  Xarife,  Lisaro, 
and  TarfiS ;  while  yet  others,  in  greater  number,  belong 
to  the  treasons  and  rivalries,  the  plot«  and  adventures,  of 
the -more  famous  Zegris  and  Abencerrages,  which,  so  far 
as  they  are  founded  in  fact,  show  how  internal  dissensions, 
no  less  than  external  disasters,  prepared  the  way  for  th6 
final  overthrow  of  the  Moorish  empire.  Some  of  them 
Were  probably  written  in  the  time  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella ;  many  more  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Fifth;  the 
most  brilliant,  but  not  the  best,  somewhat  later. 
•  BaUada  on  Manners  and  Priva^  Idfe, —  But  the  ballad 
poetry  of  Spain  was  not  confined  to  heroic  subjects  drawn 
■from  romance  or  history,  or  to  subjects  depending  on 
Moorish  traditions  and  manners ;  and  therefore,  though 
these  are  the  three  largest  classes  into  which  it  is  divided, 
there  is  yet  a  fourth,  which  may  be  called  miscellaneous, 
and  which  is  of  no  little  moment.     For,  in  truth,  the  poet- 

o  ^*  Ocho&ocho,dlez&  dies,"  ftnd"  Sale  Fbetry   in  tlie   Edinburgh  RevieWf  Vol. 

la  estrella  de  Venus,*'  two  of  Uie  ballads  XXXIX.  p.  419. 

here  referred  to,  are  in  the  Bomancero  of  ^  Among  the  fine  ballads  on  (Jasnl  are ; 

1693.    Of  the  last  there  is  a  good  traosla-  **  For  la  plaaa  de  San  Juan,"  and  ^*  SstaiH 

tiaa  in  an  excellent  article   on  Spanish  do  toda  la  corte.*' 
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ical  feelings  evea  of  the  lower  portions  of  the  Spanish 
people  were  spread  out  over  more  subjects  than  we  should 
BaUadt  OD  ft^^^ioipate  ;  and  their  genius,  which,  from  the  first, 
popuuir  had  a  charter  as  free  as  the  wind,  has  thus  left  us 
a  vast  number  of  records,  that  prove  at  least  the 
variety  of  the  popular  perceptions,  and  the  quickness  and 
tenderness  of  the  popular  sensibility.  Many  of  the  mis- 
<:ellaneous  ballads  thus  produced — perhaps  most  of  them 
—  are  effusions  of  love  :  but  many  are  pastoral ;  many  are 
burlesque,  satirical,  and  picaresque ;  many  are  called  Letras 
or  LetriUaSf  which  are  merely  poems  that  are  sung  ;  many 
are  lyrical  in  their  tone,  if  not  in  their  form  ;  and  many 
are  descriptive  of  the  manners  and  amusements  of  the 
people  at  large.  But  one  characteristic  runs  through  the 
whole  of  them.  They  are  true  representations  of  Spanish 
life.  Some  of  those  first  printed  have  already  been 
referred  to  ;  but  there  is  a  considerable  class  marked  by 
an  attractive  simplicity  of  thought  and  expression,  united 
to  a  sort  of  mischievous  shrewdness,  that  should  be  par- 
ticularly noticed.  No  such  popular  poetry  exists  in  any 
other  language.  A  number  of  these  ballads  occur  in  the 
peculiarly  valuable  ^Sixth  Part  of  the  Eomancero,  that 
appeared  in  1594,  and  was  gathered  by  Pedro  Flores,  as 
he  himself  tells  us,  in  part  at  least,  from  the  memories  of 
the  common  people.**  They  remind  us  not  unfrequently 
of  the  lighter  poetry  of  the  Archpriest  of  Hita  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  may,  probably,  be  traced 
back  in  their  tone  and  spirit  to  a  yet  earlier  period.  In- 
deed, they  are  quite  a  prominent  and  charming  part  of  all 
the  earliest  Romanceros,  not  a  few  of  them  being  as  sim- 
sino  con  pl©>  ^^^  Jot  as  shrewd  and  humorous,  as  the  fol- 
juaniiia.  lowing,  in  which  an  elder  sister  is  represented  lec- 
turing a  younger  one,  on  first  noticing  in  her  the  symptoms 
of  love : 

Her  sister  Miguela 

Onoe  chid  little  Jane, 
But  the  words  that  she  spoke 

Gave  a  great  deal  of  pain. 

><  For  example/' Qae  68  de  mi  contento,''    morena,*'    '^Madre,  on  caTallero,'*  "Md 
"Plega  k  DioB  que  si  yo  creo,"  "  Aquella    ayaa  mia  qjos,"  ^^Nina,  que  viyea,*'  eto. 
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"  You  went  yesterday  playlog, 

A  oMld  like  the  rest ; 
And'  now  you  oome  out, 

More  than  other  girls  dressed. 

"  Ton  take  pleasure  In  sighs. 

In  sad  musio  delight ; 
With  the  dawning  you  rise, 

Yet  sit  up  half  the  night. 

"  When  you  take  up  your  work, 

You  look  absent  and  stare. 
And  gaze  cm  your  sampler. 

But  miss  the  stitch  there. 

"  You  'td  In  love,  people  say. 

Your  actions  all  show  it ; — 
New  ways  we  shall  haye. 

When  Mother  shall  know  it 

<*  She  'U  nail  up  the  windows. 

And  lock  up  the  door  ; 
Leaye  to  frolic  and  dance 

She  will  g^ye  us  no  more. 

<*  Old  Aunt  will  be  sent 

To  take  us  to  mass. 
And  stop  all  our  talk 

With  the  girls  as  we  pass. 

**  And  when  we  walk  out. 

She  will  bid  the  old  shrew 
Keep  a  fhithful  account 

Of  what  our  eyes  do  ; 

**  And  mark  who  goes  by. 

If  I  peep  through  the  blind. 
And  be  sure  and  detect  us 

In  looking  behind. 

"  Thus  for  your  idle  follies 

Must  I  sujQfer  too. 
And,  though  nothing  I  'ye  done. 

Be  punished  like  you.'^ 

"  0  sister  Miguela, 

Your  chiding  pray  spare  ;  -— 
That  I  We  troubles  you  guess. 

But  not  what  they  are. 
12* 
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**  Toung  Pedro  it  18, 

Old  Jaan*8  &ir  youth  ; 
Bat  he 's  gone  to  the  wars. 

And  where  is  his  truth  ? 

**  I  loved  him  sinoerelj, 

I  loved  all  he  said  ; 
But  I  fbar  he  is  fickle, 

I  fear  he  is  fled ! 


« 


He  is  gone  of  free  choice, 
Without  summons  or  call. 
And  *tis  foolish  to  love  him. 
Or  like  him  at  aU.'' 

'*  Nay,  rather  do  thou 

To  God  pray  above, 
Lest  Pedro  return. 

And  again  you  should  love,'* 

Said  Miguela,  in  jest. 
As  she  answered  poor  Jane  ; 

"  For  when  love  has  been  bought 
At  cost  of  such  pain, 

••  What  hope  is  there,  sister, 
«  Unless  the  soul  part, 

That  the  passion  you  cherish 
Should  yield  up  your  heart  ? 

•*  Your  years  will  increase. 

But  so  will  your  pains. 
And  this  you  may  learn 

From  tiie  proverb's  old  strains : 

"  *  If,  when  but  a  child. 

Love's  power  you  own,  • 
Pray,  what  will  you  do 
When  you  older  are  grown?' "25 

9ft  The  oldest  copy  of  this  ballad  or  letra  Bine  con  Juanins 
that  I  have  seen  is  in  the  "Flor  de  Bo-  »«  hermana  Miguela t 

manors,"  Sexto  Parte  (1594,  f.  27),  col-  "^J^rJe^l!^  duelan : 

lected   by    Pedro    Flores,    from    popular  « Ajer  en  mantUUw 
traditions,  and  of  which  a  less  perfect  copy  Andauas  pequena, 

is  given,  by  an  oversight,  in  the  Ninth  Oy  andaa  galana 
Part  of  the  same  coUection,  1697,  f.  116.  M"«  <1»«  otraa  donwltaa. 

I  have  not  translated  the  verses  at  the  end,  Tu  gozo  e.  suapiros, 

'  Tu  cantar  endecnai ; 

because  they  seem  to  be  a  poor  gloss  by  a  ^  alua  madrugaa,    - 

later  hand  and  in  a  different  measure.    The  Muy  tarde  te  acuestai ; 

ballad  itself  is  as  Wows :  Quando  estas  labrando, 

No  ae  en  que  te  pienaai. 
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A  single  specimen  like  this,  however,  can  give  no  idea 
of  the  great  variety  in  the  class  of  ballads  to  which  it 
belongs,  nor  of  their  poetical  beauty.  To  feel  their  true 
value  and  power,  we  must  read  large  numbers  of  them, 
and  read  them,  too,  in  their  native  language ;  for  there  is 
a  winning  freshness  in  the  originals,  as  they  lie  imbedded 
in  the  old  Romanceros,,that  escapes  in  translations,  how- 
ever free  or  however  strict ;  — a  remark  that  should  be 
extended  to  the  historical  as  well  as  the  miscellaneous 
portions  of  that  great  mass  of  popular  poetry  which  is 
found  in  the  early  ballad-books,  and  which,  though  it  is 
all  nearly  three  centuries  old,  and  some  of  it  older,  has 
been  much  less  carefully  considered  than  it  deserves  to  be. 

Yet  there  are  certainly  few  portions  of  the  literature  of 
any  country  that  will  better  reward  a  spirit  of  adventurous 
inquiry  than  these  ancient  Spanish  ballads,  in  all  their 
forms.  In  many  respects  they  are  unlike  the  earliest  nar- 
rative poetry  of  any  other  part  of  the  world ;  in  some, 
they  are  better.  The  English  and  Scotch  ballads,  jj^  ush 
with  which  they  may  most  naturally  be  compared,  and  scotch 
belong  to  a  ruder  state  of  society,  where  a  per- 
sonal coarseness  and  violence  prevailed,  which  did  not. 


Al  dechado  mini, 

Y  1m  pantof  yemw. 
Plzenme  que  haset 

Amofons  mUm  t 
Bi  madre  lo  Mbe, 

Aun  coMW  nneuM. 
Clmarm  venteiiM, 

Cerrara  laa  pnarlai  i 
Para  que  baylemoi, 

No  dara  licencia  t 
Mandara  que  tf  a 

Nos  Ileue  a  la  Tglesia, 
Fofque  no  no*  hablen 

Lm  unigaa  nneitrM. 
Quando  Aiera  taiga, 

Dirale  a  la  duefia, 
Que  con  nneetio*  ojos 

Tenga  mucha  cuenia  i 
Que  mire  quien  paata, 

Si  miro  a  la  rcga, 
Y  qnal  de  noeotna 

Boluio  la  cabe^e. 
For  tu8  libertades 

SeTe  yo  sngeta  i 
Fagaremoe  Juitofl 

Lo  que  maloa  pecan.** 
**Ajl  Miguela  hermana. 

Que  mal  que  soapechMl 
lOe  males  preiumee, 

Y  no  lm  aDiextu. 


A  Pedro,  el  de  Juan, 

Que  ae  tat  a  la  guerra, 
Aficion  le  tune, 

Y  eacuche  ana  qnezu  t  * 
Mm  yiato  que  es  vario 

Mediante  el  auaencia, 
De  an  fe  fingida 

Ya  no  ae  me  aenerda. 
Fingida  la  Uamo, 

Porque,  quien  ae  auaenta, 
Sin  ftaer^a  y  eon  guato, 

No  ea  bien  que  le  quiera.** 
**  Rnegale  tu  a  Dioa 

Que  Pedro  no  buelna," 
Beapondio  burlando 

8u  hermana  Mignela, 
"  Que  el  amor  oomprado 

Con  tan  rlcaa  pzendaa 
Ko  aaldra  del  alma 

Sin  aalir  con  eUa. 
Creciendo  tua  afioa, 

Greceran  tua  penaa  t 
■  Y  ai  no  lo  aabca, 

Bacucha  eataletra  t 
Si  erea  nifia  y  haa  amor, 

Que  hanw  quaudo  mayor  P  ** 

Bezta  Parte  de  Flor  de  Romanoet,  Toledo^ 
1694,  ISmo,  f.  27. 
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indeed,  prerent  the  poetry  it  prodaced  from  being  full  of 
energy,  and  sometimes  of  tenderness,  bat  wMch  necessan 
rily  had  less  dignity  and  elevation  than  belong  to  the  chai^ 
acter,  if  not  the  condition,  of  a  people  who,  like  the  Spaor 
ish,  were  for  centuries  engaged  in  a  contest  ennobled  by  a 
sense  of  religion  and  loyalty ; — a  contest  which  cenld  n0t 
fail  sometimes  to  raise  the  minda  and  thoughts  of  those 
engaged  in  it  fat  above  snch  an  atmosphere  as  settled 
round  the  bloody  feuds  of  rival  barons,  or  ihe  gross 
maraudings  of  a  border  warfare.  The  truth  of  this  will  ait 
once  be  felt,  if  we  compare  the  striking  series  of  ballads 
on  Robin  Hood  with  those  on  the  Cid  and  Bernardo  del 
Carpio ;  or  if  we  compare  the  deep  tragedy  of  E!dom  o' 
Gordon  with  that  of  the  Conde  Alarcos  ;  or,  what  would 
be  better  than  either,  if  we  should  sit  down  to  the  "  Ro- 
mancero  General,"  with  its  poetical  confusion  of  Moorish 
splendors  and  Christian  loyalty,  just  when  we  have  come 
fresh  from  Percy's  "  Reliques,"  or  Scott's  "  Minstrelsy."  * 
But,  besides  what  the  Spanish  ballads  possess  different 
from  the  popular  poetry  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  they  exhibit, 
as  no  others  exhibit  it,  that  nationality  which  is  the  truest 
Kationauty  element  of  such  poetry  everywhere.  They  seem, 
SpStoh^  indeed,  aS  we  read  them,  to  be  often  little  more 
*»"«^  than  the  great  traits  of  the  old  Spanish  character 
brought  out  by  the  force  of  poetical  enthusiasm  ;  so  that, 
if  their  nationality  were  taken  away  from  them,  they  would 
cease  to  exist.  This,  in  its  turn,  has  preserved  them  down 
to  the  present  day,  and  will  continue  to  preserve  them 
hereafter.  The  great  Castilian  heroes,  such  as  the  Cid, 
Bernardo  del  Carpio,  and  Pelayo,  are  even  now  an  essen- 
tial portion  of  the  faith  and  poetry  of  the  common  people 
of  Spain ;  and  are  still,  in.  some  degree,  honored  as  they 
were  honored  in  the  age  of  the  Great  Captain,  or,  further 
back,  in  that  of  Saint  Ferdinand.    The  stories  of  Guarinos, 

<•  0  we  ohooee  to  strike  more  widely,  and  ing  that  flUed  Che  whole  nation  during  that 

institate  a  comparison  with  the  garrulous  period  when  the  Moorish  power  was  grad- 

old  Fabliaux,  or  with  the  overdone  refine-  nally  broken  down  by  an  enthusiasm  that 

ments  of  the  Troubadours  and  Minnesing-  became  at  last  irresistible,  because,  firom 

e^^  the  result  would  be  yet  more  in  ikfor  the  beginnii^r,  it  was  founded  an  a  sense 

of  the  early  Spanish  ballads,  which  repre-  of  loyalty  and  religions  duty, 
■ent  and  embody  the  excited  poetical  fbel- 
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too,  and  of  the  defeat  of  Roncesvalles,  are  still  sung  by 
ibe  wayfaring  muleteers,  as  they  were  when  Don  Quixote 
heard  them  in  his  journeying  to  Toboso  ;  and  the  showmen 
still  rehearse  the  adveAtures  of  Gayferos  and  Melisendra, 
in  the  streets  of  Seville,  as  they  did  at  the  solitary  inn  of 
Montesinos,  when  he  encountered  them  there.  In  shbrt, 
the  ancient  Spanish  ballads  are. so  truly  national  in  their 
spirit,  that  they  became  at  once  identified  with  the  popu- 
lar character  that  had  produced  them ;  and  with  that  same 
character  will  go  onward,  we  doubt  not,  till  the  Spanish 
people  shall  cease  to  haye  a  separate  and  independent 
existence.^ 

V  See  Appendix,  B. 
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SECOND  CLASS.  —  CHRONICLES.  —  OEIOIN.  —  ROTAL  CHRONICLES.  —  OEN« 
BRAL  CHRONICLE  B7  ALFONSO  THE  TENTH. -^  ITS  DIVISIONS  AND 
SUBJECTS. — ITS  MORE  POETICAL  PORTIONS.  —  ITS  CJEURACTER. — 
CHRONICLE  OF  THE   CID.  —  ITS  ORIGIN,   SUBJECT,   AND  CHARACTER. 

Chbonicles.  —  Ballad  poetry  constituted,  no  doubt, 
originally,  the  amusement  and  solace  of  the  whole  mass 
of  the  Spanish  people  ;  for,  during  a  long  period  of  their 
early  history,  there  was  little  division  of  the  nation  into 
strongly-marked  classes,  little  distinction  in  manners,  lit- 
tle variety  or  progress  in  refinement.  The  wars  going  on 
with  unappeased  violence  from  century  to  century,  though 
by  their  character  not  without  an  elevating  and  poetical 
influence  upon  all,  yet  oppressed  and  crushed  all  by  the 
sufferings  that  followed  in  their  train,  and  kept  the  tone 
and  condition  of  the  body  of  the  Spanish  nation  more 
nearly  at  the  same  level  than  the  national  character  was 
probably  ever  kept,  for  so  long  a  period,  in  any  other 
Christian  country.  But,  as  the  great  Moorish  contest  was 
transferred  to  the  South,  Leon,  Castile,  and  indeed  the 
whole  North,  became  comparatively  quiet  and  settled. 
Wealth  began  to  be  accumulated  in  the  monasteries,  and 
leisure  followed.  The  castles,  instead  of  being  constantly 
in  a  state  of  anxious  preparation  against  the  common 
enemy,  were  converted  into  abodes  of  a  crude,  but  free 
hospitality ;  and  those  distinctions  of  society  that  come 
from  different  degrees  of  power,  wealth,  and  cultivation, 
grew  more  and  more  apparent.  From  this  time,  then,  the 
ballads,  though  not  really  neglected,  began  to  subside  into 
the  lower  portions  of  society,  where  for  so  long  a  period 
they  remained ;  while  the  more  advanced  and  educated 
sought,  or  created  for  themselves,  forms  of  literature  bet- 

(142) 
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ter  suited,  in  some  respects,  to  their  altered  condition,  and 
marking  at  once  more  leisure  and  knowledge,  and  a  more 
settled  system  of  social  life. 

The  oldest  of  these  forms  was  that  of  the  Spanish  prose 
chronicles,  which,  besides  being  called  for  by  the  changed 
condition  of  things,  were  the  proper  successors  of  the 
monkish  Latin  chronicles  and  legends,  long  before  known 
in  the  country,  and  were  of  a  nature  to  win  favor  with 
men  who  themselves  were  every  day  engaged  in  achieve- 
ments such  as  these  veiy  stories  celebrated,  and  who  con- 
sequently looked  on  the  whole  class  of  works  to  which 
they  belonged  as  the  pledge  and  promise  of  their  own 
future  fame.  The  chronicles  were,  therefore,  not  only 
the  natural  offspring  of  the  times,  but  were  fostered  and 
favored  by  the  men  who  controlled  the  times  .^ 

I.  Oeneral  Chronicles  and  Royal  Ghronicles.  —  Under 
such  circumstances,  we  might  well  anticipate  that  the 
proper  style  of  the  Spanish  chronicle  would  first  appear  at 
the  court,  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  throne  ;  because 
at  court  were  to  be  found  the  spirit  and  the  materials  most 
likely  to  give  it  birth.  But  it  is  still  to  be  considered 
remarkable  that  the  first  of  the  chronicles  in  the  order  of 
time,  and  the  first  in  merit,  comes  directly  from  a  royal 
hand.  It  is  called  in  the  printed  copies  "  The  Chronicle 
of  Spain,"  or  "  The  General  Chronicle  of  Spain,''  and  is, 
no  doubt,  the  same  work  earlier  cited  in  manu-  The  cr6ni- 
script  as  "  The  History  of  Spain.''  *  In  its  char-  <^^^^' 
acteristic  Prologue,  after  solemnly  giving  the  reasons  why 
such  a  work  ought  to  be  compiled,  we  are  told:  "And 

therefore  we,  Don  Alfonso, son  of  the  very  noble 

King  Don  Fernando,  and  of  the  Queen  Dona  Beatrice^ 
have  ordered  to  be  collected  as  many  books  as  we  coum 
have  of  histories  that  relate  anything  of  the  deeds  done 
aforetime  in  Spain,  and  have  taken  the  chronicle  of  the 

^  In  the  code  of  the  PartidM  (circa  A.  the  ChronlclB  now  to  be  mentioned,  and  the 

D.  1290)  good  knights  are  directed  to  Usten  ballads  or  gestes  on  which  it  was,  in  part, 

at  their  meals  to  the  reading  of  "'  las  hes-  founded. 

torias  de  los  grandes  focdios  de  annas  que  >  It  is  the  opinion  of  Hond^ar  that  the 

los  otroe  fecieran,"  etc.  (Parte  n.  Titolo  original  title  of  the  **Gr6nlca  de  Espaaa*' 

XXI.  Ley  20.)    Few  knights  at  that  time  was  '^Estoria  de  Bspana."    Memorias  de 

oould  understand  Latin,  and  the  ^ketto*  AlfoDBO  el  Sabio,p.  464. 
rioB  >*  in  Spanish  must  probably  have  been 
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Archbishop  Don  Bodrigo,  .....  and  of  Maeter  Lucas, 

Bishop  of  Tuy, aad  composed  this  book ; ''  words 

which  give  us  the  Declaration  of  Alfonso  the  Wise,  tha^ 
be  himself  composed  this  Chronicle,^  and  which  thus  carry 
{t  back  certainly  to  a  period  before  the  year  1J284,  in  which 
he  died.  From  internal  evidence,  however,  it  is  probably 
that  it  was  writt^i  in  the  early  part  of  his  reig^,  which 
began  in  1252  ;  and  that  he  was  assisted  in  its  composHr 
tion  by  persons  &miliar  with  Arabic  literature,  and  with 
whatever  there  was  of  other  refinement  in  the  age.^ 

I  The  diallaelion  AUbiiM«uike8  between  BerenguelA  (ed.  1541|  f.  404) ;  the  ndenm 

ordering  the  materiala  to  he  ooUeoted  by  account  of  St  Fordioand's  death,  at  the 

othen  (*^mandamo8  ayuntar  **)  and  com-  rerj  end  of  the  whole  ;  and  other  passages 

poting  or  eomfiiimg  the  Ckrouicie  him-  between  IT.  402  and  426.    4.  His  nephew 

•elf  C^oomposimoe  esle  libro'^  seems  to  Don  John  Manuel,  who  made  an  Arid^ 

show  ttiat  he  was  its  author  or  compiler,  -^  ment  of  the  Cr6nica  de  Espana,  speaks  of 

jDertainly  that  hts  claimed  to  be  such.    But  his  uncle  Alfonso  the  Wise  as  if  he  were 

there  are  dUEerent  opinions  on  this  point,  its  acknowledged  author. 

Flarian  de  Ocampo,  the  historian,  who,  in  Dosy,  in'  his  learned  and  acute  "  Be- 

1641,  published  in  folio,  at  SSamora,  the  first  <dierches  but  PHistoire  poHtiqne  et  fitt^ 

edition  of  the  Ohhmiole,  says,  in  notes,  at  ratre  de  I'Espagne,  peodMtt  le  mosfen  age** 

the  end  of  the  Third  and  Sourth  Parts,  (Leyde,  1849,  Svo,  Tom.  I.'  pp.  388-9),  ez- 

thi^  some  persons  believe  only  the  first  presses  his  ftiU  belief  that  all  four  of  tiie 
three  parts  to  hare  been  mitten  by  AlfcMMW,  '  Ptetp  of  the  Oi6niea  de  Ispaoa  wece  the 

add  the  fourth  to  have  been  compiled  later  j  work   of  Alfonso  X.,   and   gives  strong 

an  opini<m  to  nbkh.  it  is  obvious  that  he  reasons  for  it. 

himself  incUnee,  though  he  says  he  witt  It  should  be  boKpe  In  mind,  alto,  that 

neither  aflSrm  nor  deny  anything  about  the  Mondcjar  says  the  edition  of  Florian  de. 

matter.    Others  have  gone  further,  and  Ocampo  is  very  corrupt  and  imperfect^ 

supposed  the  whde  to  have  hem  compiled  omitting  whole  reigns  in  one  ioatanoR  i  and 

l^  several  different  pers<His.    But  to  all  the  passages  he  <dtes  firam  the  old  mauui- 

ttiisitmayberepUfid, — 1.  That  the  Chron-  scripts  of  the  entire  work  prove  what  he 

iole  is  more  or  less  well  ordered,  and  move  says.    (Mamorias,  Lib.  YILOaiq;).  16,  16.) 

or  less  well  written,  according  to  the  mate-  The  only  other  edition  of  the  Ohronide, 

rials  used  in  its  composition  *,  and  that  the  that  of  Valladolid  (fol.,  1604),  is  still  worse, 

ohieetions  made  to  the  looseness  and  want  Indeed,  it  is,  from  the  number  of  its  gross 

of  finish  in  the  Fourth  Part  apply  alao,  ill  errors,  one  of  the  worst  printed  books  I 

a  good  degree,  to  the  Third }  thus  proving  have  ever  used. 

Buxe  than  VloziandeOeanipo-intends,  since  4  The  statement  referred  to  in  the  l%raa> 

he  declares  it  to  be  certain  (^^  sabemos  por  icie,  that  it  was  written  four  hundred  years 

derto  ^)  that  the  first  three  parts  were  the  after  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  is,  of  course, 

work  (rf  Alfmso.   2.  AUboso  declares,  more  a  very  loose  one  \  ton  Alfonso  was  not  bom 

than  once,  in  his  Pr61ogo,  whose  genuine-  in  1210.    But  I  think  he  would  hardly  have 

ness  has  been  made  sure  by  Monde;jar,*from  said,  "  It  is  now  (tall  four  hundred  years'^ 

the  four  best  manuscripts,  that  his  History  (ed.  1641,  foL  228),  if  it  had  been  full  foitr 

comes  down  to  his  own  times  (^fiftsta  el  hundred  and  fifty.    Prom  this  it  may  be 

nuestro  tlempo"), — v^ioh  we  reaeh  only  inferred  that  the  Chronicle  was  composed 

at  the  end  of  the  Pourth  Part, — treating  before  1260.    Other  pamages  tend  to  the 

the  whole,  throughout  the  Pr61ogo,  as  his  same  conclusion.    Oonde,  in  his  PreCsoe  to 

own  work.    8.  There  is  ateong  internal  evi-  his  "^  Arabes  en^Espana,**  notices  the  Arahio 

denoe  that  he  himself  wrote  the  last  pait  air  of  the  C^<micle,  which,  however,  seems 

of  the  work,  relating  to  his  father ;  as,  Ihr  to  me  to  have  been  rather  the  air  «tf  Its  age 

instance,  the  beautiful  aooonnt  of  the  relar  throughout  Borope. 
ttons  between  St.  Perdinand  and  his  mother, 
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It  is  divided,  perhaps  not  by  its  author,  into  four  parts.: 
the  first  opening  with  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  givf 
ing  a  large  space  to  Roman  history,  but  hastening  over 
everjrthing  else  till  it  comes  to  the  occupation  of  Spain  by 
the  Visigoths ;  the  second  comprehendtiig  the  Gothic  em- 
pire of  the  country  and  its  conquest  by  the  Moors ;  the 
third  Gomipg  down  to  the  reig^  of  Ferdinand  the  Great, 
early  in  the  eleventh  century  ;  and  the  fourth  closing  in 
1252,  with  the  death  of  Saint  Ferdinand,*the  conqueror  of 
Andalusia  and  father  of  Alfonso  himself. 

Its  earliest  portions  are  the  least  interesting.  They  eour 
tain  such  notions  and  accounts  of  antiquity,  and  especially 
of  the  Roman  empire,  as  were  current  among  na  earlier 
tiie  Common  writers  of  the  Middle  Ages,  though  portion*. 
occasionally,  as  in  the  case  of  Bido, — whose  memory  has 
always  been  defended  by  the  more  popular  chroniclers  and 
poets  of  Spain  against  the  imputations  of  Yirgil,'^ — we 
have  a  glimpse  of  feelings  and  opinions  which  may  be  coi^ 
sidered  more  national.  Such  passages  naturally  become 
more  frequent  in  the  Second  Part,  which  relates  to  the 
empire  of  the  Visigoths  in  Spain ;  though  here,  as  the 
ecclesiastical  writers  are  almost  the  only  authority  that 
could  be  resorted  to,  their  peculiar  tone  prevails  too  much. 
But  the  Third  Part  is  quite  free  and  original  in  its  spirit, 
and  truly  Spanish  ;  setting  forth  the  rich  old  traditions  of 
the  country  about  flie  first  outbreak  of  Pelayo  from  the 
mountains  ;  *  the  stories  of  Bernardo  del  Carpio,'  Feman 
Gonzalez,^  and  the  Seven  Lords  of  Lara;'  with  spirited 
sketches  of  Charlemagne,^®  and  accounts  of  miracles  lik^ 
those  of  the  cross  made  by  angels  for  Alfonso  the  Chaste,^ 

•  Tbeaeoonni  of  Did*  if  worth  reading,  is  tak«n  by  JoBtln,  ^ery  briefly,  in  hifl 

MpedaUy  by  thoM  who  h»Te  occasion  to  'tUniyersal  Hlstoiy,**  Lib.XVin.o.4-<l. 

aee  her  story  referred  to  in  the  Spanish  •  Cr6nica  de  Bspana,  Parte  III.  0. 1, 2. 

poets,  as  It  is  by  Srcllla  and  Lope  de  Tega,  T  n>ld.,0»pp.  10  and  13. 

in  a  way  qvite  nnintelligiUe  to  those  who  «  n>id.,  Oapp.  18,  eto. 

knowonly  theBomanTerslooof  itasglven  •  Urid.,  Cap.  90. 

by  VlrglL    It  Is  found  hi  the  Cr6nioa  de  ^  Ibid.,  Cap.  10. 

Bspana  (Parte  I.  o.  51-67),  and  ends  with  u  Ibid.,  Cap,  10,  with  the  ballad  made 

a  Tery  heroical  epistle  of  the  queen  to  oat  of  it,  beginniog  **  Seynando  el  Bey 

JGneas  ;~the  Spanish  -view  taken  of  the  AUbnso.*' 
whcrte  matter  being  in  snhstancie  that  which 

18 
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and  of  Santiago  fighting  against  the  infidels  in  the  glorious 
battles  of  Clavijo  and  Hazinas.^ 

The  last  part,  though  less  carefully  compiled  and  elabo- 
rated, is  in  the  same  general  tone.  It  opens  with  the  well- 
known  history  of  the  Oid,'*  to  whom,  as  to  the  great  hero 
of  the  popular  admiration,  a  *  disproportionate  space  is 
assigned.  After  this,  being  already  within  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  of  the  writer's  own  time,  we,  of  course,  ap- 
proach the  confiil^s  of  more  sober  history,  and .  finally,  in 
the  reign  of  his  father,  Saint  Ferdinand,  fedrly  settle  upon 
its  sure  and  solid  foundations. 

.  The  striking  characteristic  of  this  remarkable  Chronicle 
is  that,  especially  in  its  Third  Part,  and  in  a  portion  of  the 
ito  later  Fourth,  it  is  a  ti'anslation,  if  we  may  so  speak,  of 
portions,  the  old  pQetical  febles  and  traditions  of  the  coun- 
try into  a  simple  but  rich  prose,  intended  to  be  sober  his- 
tory. What  were  the  sources  of  those  purely  national 
passages  which  we  should  be  most  curious  to  trace  back 
and  authenticate,  we  can  never  know.  Sometimes,  as  in 
the  case  of  Bernardo  del  Carpio  and  Charlemagne,  the  bal- 
lads and  gestes  of  the  olden  time  ^*  are  distinctly  appealed 
to.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Infantes  de  Lara,  an 
early  Latin  chronicle,  or  perhaps  some  poetical  legend,  of 
which  all  trace  is  now  lost,  may  have  constituted  the 
foundations  of  the  narrative.^    And  once  at  least,  if  not 

»  Cr6nica  de  Espana,  Parte  III.  Capp.  11  of  1541,  is  from  a  separate  and  older  chron- 

and  19.    A  drama  by  Bodrigo  de  Herre-  iclej  probably  Cram  some  aid  monkish  liatin 

■a,  entitled  *^Voto  de  Santiago  y  BataHa  leesnd.  ButitcaabetraoednoliirtiierbacA 

'^de  Clavijo  *'  (Comedias  Escogidas,  Tom.  than  to  this  passage  in  the  CrAnica  de  Es- 

XZXCH.,  1670, 4to),  is  founded  on  the  first  pana,  on  which  rests  everything  relating 

of  these  passages,  but  has  not  used  its  good  to  the  Lordsof  LaiainSpuiishpoetiyaad 

material  with  much  skilL  romance. 

is  The  separate  history  of  the  Gid  begins  Fauriel  (Histoire  dela  Potole^roi^n^ale, 

with  the  beginning  of  Part  Fourth,  f.  27fl,  1846,  Tbm.  HI.  p.  465)  says  that  th»F)roven- 

aod  ends  on  t  346,  ed.  1541.  9al  tale  of  "  Karies  le  mainet,**  or  Charles 

^TbeBbCaataretaadCantareJideOesta  the  Small,  is  used  in  the  Cr6niea  de  Ba- 
ste referred  to  ia  Parte  ILL  c.  10  and  13.  .pana.  He  refers,  I  suppose,  to  the  stoiy 
The  Marques  Pidal  thinks  (Baena,  Cancion-  of  Galiana,  Parte  in.  cap.  6,'  ed.  1604.  tt. 
ero  1851,  pp.  ziT.-xv.  note  4)  that  he  finds  21,  sqq. ;  but,  perhaps,  the  rererse  of  hla 
fragments  of  these  old  poems  oocasionaily  ooAJeotore  la  true,  and  the  tale  of  Kailea, 
in  theChionioie  of  the  Oid.  which  haa  atrong  internal  evideooe  of  a 

u  I  cannot  help  feeling,  aa  I  read  it,  that  Spanish  origin,  and  relatea  to  Spaniahhia- 

the  beautiful  atory  of  the  Initotes  de  Lara,  tory,  was  taken  from  the  Cr&nioa  de  E»- 

aa  UM.  in  this  Third  Part  of  the  0r6nica  pana,  or  from  some  Spaaiab  aonroa  open  to 

de  Espana,  beginning  f.  261  of  the  edition  both. 
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oftener,  an  entire  and  separate  history,  that  of  the  Oid,  is 
inserted  without  being  well  adapted  to  its  place.  Through- 
out all  these  portions,  the  poetical  character  predominates 
much  oftener  than  it  does  in  the  rest ;  for  whUe,  in  the 
earlier  parts,  what  had  been  rescued  of  ancient  iiistory  is 
given  with  a  gravb  sort  of  exactness,  that  renders  it  dry 
and  uninteresting,  we  have  in  the  concluding  portion  a 
simple  narrative,  where,  as  in  the  account  of  the  death 
of  Saint  Ferdino^nd,  we  feel  persuaded  that  we  read  touch- 
ing details  sketched  by  a  faithful  and  affectionate  eye- 
witness. 

Among  the  more  poetical  passages  are  two,  at  the  end 
of  the  Second  Part,  which  are  introduced,  as  contrasts  to 
each  other,  with  a  degree  of  art  and  skill  rare  in  these 
sitnple-hearted  old  chronicles.  They  relate  to  what  was 
long  called  "  the  Ruin  of  Spain,"  *®  or  its  conquest  by  the 
Moors,  and  consist  of  two  picturesque  presentments  of 
its  condition  before  and  after  that  event,  which  the 
Spaniards  long  seemed  to  regard  as  dividing  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  into  its  two  great  constituent  pot 
tions.  In  the  tfrst  of  these  passages,  entitled  "  Of  the 
Good  Things  of  Spain,''  ^'^  after  a  few  general  re-  j^g  ^^^^^^ 
marks,  the  fervent  old  chronicler  goes  on :  "For  deB8pafi|. 
this  Spain,  whereof  we  have  spoken,  is  like  the  very  Para- 
dise of  God ;  for  it  i$  watered  by  five  noble  rivers,  which 
are  the  Duero,  and  the  Ebro,  and  the  Tagus,  and  the  Gua- 
dalquivir, and  the  Guadiana ;  and  each  of.  these  hath,  be- 
tween itself  and  the  others,  lofty  mountains  and  sierras  ;  ^ 
and  their  valleys  and  plains  are  great  and  broad ;  and, 
through  the  richness  of  the  soil  and  the  watering  of  the 
rivers,  they  bear  many  fruits  and  are  full  of  abundance. 
'  And  Spain,  above  all  other  things,  is  skilled  in  war,  feared 
and  very  bold  in  battle  ;  light  of  heart,  loyal  to  her  lord, 
diligent  in  learning,  courtly  in  speech,  accomplished  in  all 

V  M  La  P6rdida  de  Bapaiia  '*  ii  the  com-  n  The  original,  In  b^th  the  printed  •edi- 

Bum  name,  in  the  older  wrttem,  for  the  tions,  is  tierrtu,  theogfa  it  shonld  plainly 

Moorish  ccmqueBt.                                   .  be  nema^  from  the  oontext )  bat  this  la 

•    17  u  Los  Bieoes  qne  tiene  Bspana  "  (ed.  noticed  as  only  one  of  the  thoaHand  grotti 

1(»41,  f.  a03),<'^aAdl,  on  the  other  aide  of  tylpograpbtoal  errors  witti ^fbkAx  Ibese  edl- 

the  leal;  the  passage  that  fbUows,  called  tions  are  defofoied. 
M  ffl  Uanto  de  Espana." 
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good  things.  Nor  is  there  land  in  the  world  that  may  be 
accounted  like  her  in  abundance,  nor  may  any  equal  her 
in  strength,  and  few  there  be  in  the  world  so  great.  And 
Above  all  doth  Spain  abound  in  magnificence,  and  more 
than  aU  is  she  famous  for  her  loyalty.  0  Spain  I  there  is 
no  man  can  tell  of  all  thy  worthiness  ! '' 

£ut  now  reverse  the  medal,  and  look  on  the  other 
picture,  entitled  "  The  Mourning  of  Spain,'*  when,  as  the 
El  LUmto  Chronicle  tells  us,  after  the  victory  of  the  Moors* 
deEspana.  tt  j^jj  ^q  jgjj^j  remained  empty  of  people,  bathed 
in  tears,  a  byword,  nourishing  strangers,  deceived  of  her 
own  people,  widowed  and  deserted  of  her  sons,  con- 
founded among  barbarians,  worn  out  with  weeping  and 
wounds,  decayed  in   strength,  weakened,   unoomforted, 

abandoned  of  all  her  own Forgotten  are  her 

songs,  and  her  very  language  is  become  foreign,  and  her 
words  strange," 

The  more  attractive  passages  of  the  Chronicle,  how- 
ever, are  its  long  narratives.  They  are  also  the  most 
«oetical ;  —  so  poetical,  indeed,  that  large  portions  of 
lem,  with  little  change  in  their  phrase'ology,  have  since 
been  converted  into  popular  ballads ;  ^  while  other  por- 
tions, hardly  less  considerable,  are  probably  derived  from 
similar,  but  older,  popular  poetry,  now  either  wholly  lost, 
or  so  much  changed  by  successive  oral  traditions  that  it 
has  ceased  to  show  its  relationship  with  the  chronicling 
Bemai^o  storics  to  which  it  originally  gave  birth.  Among 
deicarpio.  thcso  narrative  passages,  one  of  the  most  happy 
is  the  history  of  Bernardo  del  Carpio,  for  parts  of  which 
thie  Chronicle  appeals  to  ballads  more  ancient  than  itself; 

»  This  remark  wlU  apply  to  many  pas^  -  baUads  begliming  <*  A  Calatraira  la  Vicifa,** 

ai^^  in  the  Third  ^art  of  the  Chronicle  of  vhich  wa«  evidently  arranged  for  singing 

Spain,  but  to  none,  pertiaps,  so  strikingly  at  a  puppet-show  or  some  such  exhibition, 

as  to  the  stories  of  Bernardo  del  Oarplo  "Llegados  son  los  Infiuites,'*  "Quien  ea 

and  the  Infontes  de  Lara,  lai^  portions  of  aqoel  caballero,"  and  *'  Buy  Velasqnes  el 

which  may  be  found  ahnost  verbatim  in  de  Lara.''    All  these  are  found  in  the  cdder 

the  balladB.    I  will  now  refer  only  to  the  eollectiona   of    baUads}    those,   I  mean, 

following :  1.  On  Bernardo  del  Carpio,  tb»  printed  b^fbre  IfiOO  $  and  it  iv  wwrtiiy  of 

ballads  beginning  "  £1  Conde  Bon  Sanoho  particular  notiee  that  this  same  General 

Diaa,"  **  En  corte  dd  Casto  Alfonso,"  **  Es-  Chronicto  makes  esijecial  mentlan  of'Cdm- 

tuda  en  pas  y  sosiego,"  '^  Andadioa  troiida  tares  de  Qe§ta  abmt  Bcsniacdo  del  €l|«pio 

y  seis  anos,"  and  "  JBn  gran  pesar  y  tria-  that  were  known  and  popular  when  it  waa 

teza.'*    2.  On  the  Infontes  de  Lara,  the  iteelf  compiled,  In  tbo  thirteenth  oaoybny. 
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\icbile  to  the  whole,  as  it  stands  in  the  Chronicle,  bal- 
lads more  modem  have,  in  their  turn,  been  much  in- 
debted. It  is  founded  on  the  idea  of  a  poetical  contest 
between  Bernardo's  loyalty  to  his  king,  on  the  one  side, 
and  his  attachment  to  his  imprisoned  father,  on  the  other. 
For  he  was,  as  we  have  already  learned  from  the  old 
ballads  and  traditions,  the  son  of  a  secret  Iharriage  be- 
tween the  king's  sister  and  the  Count  de  Sandias  de  Sal- 
dana,  which  had  so  offended  the  king,  that  he  kept  the 
Count  in  prison  from  the  time  he  discovered  it,  and  con^ 
coaled  whatever  related  to  Bernardo's  birth ;  educating 
him,  meantime,  as  his  own  son.  When,  however,  Ber- 
nardo grew  up,  he  became  the  great  hero  of  his  age, 
rendering  important  military  services  to  his  king  and 
country.  '*  But  yet,"  according  to  the  admirably  strong 
expression  of  the  old  Chronicle,** "  when  he  knew  all  thiff, 
and  that  it  was  his  own  father  that  was  in  prison,  it 
grieved  him  to  the  heart,  and  his  blood  turned  in  his  body, 
and  he  went  to  his  house,  making  the  greatest  moan  that 
could  be,  and  put  on  raiment  of  mourning,  and  went  to 
the  king,  Don  Alfonso.  And  the  king,  when  he  saw  it, 
said  to  him,  '  Bernardo,  do  you  desire  my  death  ? '  for 
Bernardo  until  that  time  had  held  himself  to  be  the  son 
of  the  king,  Don  Alfonso.  And  Bernardo  said,  *  Sire,  I 
do  not  wish  for  your  death,  but  I  have  great*  grief  be- 
cause my  father,  the  Count  of  Sandias,  lieth  in  prison, 
and  I  beseech  you  of  your  grace  that  you  would  com- 
mand him  to  be  given  up  to  me.'  And  the  king,  Don  Al- 
fonso^ when  he  heard  this,  said  to  him, '  Bernardo,  begone 
from  before  me,  and  never  be  so  bold  as  to  speai  to  me 
again  of  this  matter ;  for  I  swear  to  you  that,  in  all  the 
days  that  I  shall  live,  you  shall  never  see  your  father  out 
of  his  prison.'  And  Bernardo  said  to  him,  '  Sire,  you  are 
my  king,  and  may  do  whatsoever  you  shall  hold  for  good  ; 
but  I  pray  God  ^at  he  will  put  it  into  your  heart  to  take 
him  thence  ;  nevertheless,  I,  Sire,  shall  in  no  'wise  cease 
to  serve  you  in  all  that  I  may.'  " 

Notwithstanding    this  refusal,   however,   when    great 
services  are  wanted  from   Bernardo  in  troubled  times, 

»  Bee  kbe  Of^aka  QeMnl  dfli  ISqiM*,  ed.  IMl,  1 2»,  a. 
18* 
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his  fathet's  liberty  is  promised  him  as  a  reward ;  Isot 
these  promiseB  are  constantly  broken,  until  he  renounces 
his  allegiance,  and  makes  war  upon  his  false  uncle,  and 
on  one  of  his  successors,  Alfonso  the  Great.^  At  last 
Bernardo  succeeds  in  reducing  the  royal  authority  4M 
low,  that  the  king  again,  and  more  solemaly,  promises  to 
give  up  hiS  prisoner  if  Bernardo,  cm  his  part,  will  give 
up  the  great  castle  of  Garpio,  which  had  rendered  him 
really  formidable.  The  faithful  son  does  not  hesitate, 
and  the  king  sends  for  the  Count,  but  finds  him  dead> 
probably  by  the  royal  procurement.  The  Count's  death, 
•however,  docs  not  prevent  the  base  monarch  from  deteiS 
mining  to  keep  the  castle,  which  was  the  stipulated  price 
of  his  prisoner's  release.  He  therefore  directs  tiie  dead 
body  to  be  brought,  as  if  alive,  on  horseback,  and,  in 
company  with  Bernardo,  who  has  no  suspicion  of  the 
cruel  mockery,  goes  out  to  meet  it. 

"  And  when  they  were  all  about  to  meet,"  the  oW 
chronicle  goes  on,  ''  Bernardo  began  to  shout  aloud  with 
great  joy,  and  to  say,  *  Cometh  indeed  the  Count  Don 
.Sandias  de  Saldafia  I '  And  the  king,  Don  Alfonso>  said 
-to  him,  *  Behold  where  he  cometh  !  Go,  therefore,  and 
salute  him  whom  you  have  sought  so  much  to  behold/ 
And  Bernardo  went  towards  him,  and  kissed  his  hand : 
-but  when  he  found  it  cold,  and  saw  that  all  his  col<Mr 
was  black,  he  knew  that  he  was  dead ;  and  with  the 
grief  he  had  from  it  he  began  to  cry  aloud,  and  to  make 
great  moan,  saying,  '  Alas  I  Count  Sandias,  in  an  evil 
hour  was  I  bom,  for  never  was  man  so  lost  as  I  Am  now 
•for  yoii ;  for,  sinae  you  are  dead,  and  my  castle  is  gone,  I 
know  no  counsel  by  which  I  may  do  aught.'  And  some 
say  in  l^ir  ballads  (caniaree  de  gesfa)  that  the  king  then 

n  Gr6nici^  G«n.,  ed.  1641,  t  2S7,  a.  dlvldo&Ut^,  qui  trop  Bouvent  n'est  que  da 

When  I  read  such  passages  as  those  I  FranQais*  taraduit  mot  ft  mot,  —  mats '  la 

bkre  heee  dted^I  am  ready  to  say  Mritfa  Traie  prose  CaaplaDe^ceae  da  bMi'VteQX 

JkMj  ^Secherches,  etc.,  1849,  Tom.  I.  p.  temps ;  oette  prose  qui  exprime  si  fid^lfr- 

'  884) :    Z^a  Crdnica  aurait  droit  t  toate  ment  le  caract«re  Espagnole ;  oette  prose 

notre  ^stime  m£me  si  elle  n'ayait  qu'un  Tigooreuse,  large,  riche,  grave,  noble,  et 

seul  m^rite  (qu'elle  partage  du  reste  arec  naive  tout  &  la  fois; — et  cela  dans  on 

le  Code  que  composa  Alfonse,  les  Siete  temps  oH  les  autres  peuples'de  PBttrope, 

,Partida8)  celai  d*avoir  cr^^  la  prose  Gas-  sans  en  ezoepter  les  Italiens,  ^talent  Men 

tillane }  —  nan  pas  oette  p41e  prose  d'aa-  loin  encore  d*avoir  produit  on  oavn%e  en 

Jouxd^hoi,  qui  manque  de  caract^xe,  d'in-  proee  qui  sereoouuaend&t  par  ie  style. 
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Bald,  '  Bernardo,  now  is  not  the  time  for  mucfa  talking, 
and,  therefore,  I  bid  "you  go  straightway  forth  from  my 
land,"' etc. 

This  constitutes  one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of 
the  old  general  Chronicle  ;  but  the  whole  is  jBurious,  and 
Biuch  of  it  is  rich  and  picturesque.  It  is  written  with 
more  freedom  and  less  exactness  of  style  than  some  of 
the  other  works  of  its  royal  author  ;  and  in  the  last  divi- 
sion shows  a  want  of  finish,  which  an  the  first  two  parts 
is  not  perceptible,  and  in  the  third  only  slightly  so.  But 
everywhere  it  breathes  the  spirit  of  its  age,  and,  when 
taken  together,  is  not  only  the  most  interesting  of  the 
Spanish  chronicles,  but  the  most  interesting  of  all  that 
in  any  country  mark  the  transition  from  ita  poetical  and 
romantic  traditions  to  the  grave  exactness  of  historical 
laruth. 

The  next  of  the  early  Chronicles  that  claims  our  notice 
is  the  one  oaUed,  with  primitive  simplicity,  ''  The  Chron- 
icle of  the  Cid :  "  in  some  respects  as  important  crtnioa 
as  the  one  we  have  just  examined ;  in  others,  ^^  ^^ 
less  BO.  The  first  thing  that  strikes  us,  when  we  open  it, 
is,  that,  although  it  has  much  of  the  appearance  and 
arrangement  of  a  separate  and  independent  work,  it  is 
substantially  the  same  with  the  two  hundred  and  eighty 
pages  which  constitute  the  first  portion  of  the  Fourth 
Book  of  the  General  Chronicle  of  Spain  ;  so  that  one  must 
certainly  have  been  taken  from  the  other,  or  both  from 
some  common  source.  The  latter  is,  perhaps,  the  more 
obvious  conclusion,  and  has  sometimes  been  adopted ;  *■ 
but,  on  a  careful ,  examination,  it  will  probably  be  found 
that  the  Chronicle  of  the  Cid  is  rather  taken  from  that  of 
Alfonso  the  Wise  than  from  any  materials  common  to  botii 
and  older  than  both.  For,  in  the  first  place,  each,  in  the 
same  words,  often  claims  to  be  a  translation  from  the 
same  authors  ;  yet,  as  the  language  of  both  is  frequently 
identical  for  pages  together,  this  cannot  be  true,  unless 

SB  This  is  the  opinion  of  Southey,  in  the  that  is  to  be  foun^  In  the  English  language, 

Preface  to  his  "  Chronicle  of   the  Cid,"  is  not  so  wholly  a  translation  from  its  three 

which,  though  one  of  the  most  amusing  Spanish  sources  as  it  claims  to  be.     The 

and  instructive  books,  in  relation  to  the  opinion  of  Huber  on  the  same  point  Is  .J|k0 

mannen  and  feelings  of  the  Middle  Ages,  that  of  Southey. 
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one  copied  from  the  other.  And,  secondly,  the  Ohroniele 
of  the  Cid,  in  some  inBtances,  corrects  the  errors  of  the 
General  Chronicle,  and,  in  one  instance  at  least,  makes  an 
addition  to  it  of  a  date  later  than  that  of  the  General 
Ohroniele  itself  *  Bnt,*  passing  over  the  details  of  t^is 
obsctife  but  not  unimportant  point,  it  is  snfficient  for  our 
present  purpose  to  say  that  the  Chronicle  of  the  C^  i»  the 
eame  in  substance  with  the  histoiy  of  the  Cid  in  the  Gen- 
eral Chronicle,  and  was  probably  taken  from  it. 

When  it  was  arranged  in  its  present'  form,  or  by  whom 
this  was  done,  we  have  no  notice.**    But  it  was  found,  as 

i^Both  the  chronicles  dte  for  their  aathor-  as  **  he  who  eonqaered  Andainria,  aod  the 
ities  the  Archbishop  Bodrigo  of  Toledo,  city  of  Jaen,  and  many  other  royal  towns 
and  the  Bishop  Lucas  of  Toy,  in  Qalida  and  castles,"  it  adds,  "As  the  history  win 
(Cid,  Cap.  5»8}  General,  1604,  f.  813,  b,  relate  to  you  further  on  ("Begun  que 
and  elsewhere),  and  represent  them  as  adelantevAIocontar&lahistoria*^.  Now, 
*dead.  Now,  the  first  died  in  1247,  and  the  the  history  of  the  Cid  has  nothing  to  do 
.last in  1260  j  and  as  the  General  Chronicle  with  the  history  of  St  Terdinand,  who 
of  Alfonso  X.  was  nece»»arily  written  lived  a  hundred  years  after  him,  and  la 
Itefcween  1352  and  1282,  and  probably  writ-  never  again  menttoaed  in  this  Chronicle  i 
ten  soon  after  1252,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  and  therefore  the  little  passage  attaining 
either  that  the  Chronicle  of  the  Cid,  or  any-  the  account  of  the  translatien  of  the  body 
other  chronicle  in  the  Spanish  language  of  the  Cld,  hi  the  thirteenth  century,  to 
Which  the  Qeneral  Chronicle  oould'use,  was  its  next  resting-place,  was  probably  cat  out 
already  compiled.  But  there  are  passages  from  some  other  chronicle,  which  contained 
In  the  Chronicle  of  the  Cid  which  prove  it  the  history  of  St  Ferdinand,  as  well  as  that 
to  be  later  than  the  General  Chronicle.  Tor  of  the  Cid.  (CiHp.  291.) 
instance,  in  Chapters  294,  295,  and  296,  of  It  is  a  curious  foct,  though  not  one  of 
'  the  Ghronide  of  the  Cid,  there  is  a  eorreo-  consequence  to  this  inquiry,  that  the  re- 
tion  of  4n  error  of  two  years  in  the  Gteneral  mains  of  the  Cid,  besides  their  removal  by 
Chronicle's  chronology.  And  again,  in  the  Alfonso  the  Wise,  in  1272,  were  successively 
General  Chronicle  (ed.  1604, 1 813.  b),  after  transferred  to  different  places,  in  1447,  in 
relating  the  burial  of  the  Cid,  by  the  biah-  1541,  again  in  the  beginning  of  the 
ope,  in  a  vault,  and  dressed  in  his  clothes  eighteenth  century,  and  again,  by  the  bad 
("ve8tidoeonsaspaDOS**X  ^^  9ddt,  "And  taste  of  the  French  General  Thibaut,  in 
thus  he  was  laid  where  he  stiU  Ues  »  ("  E  1809  or  1810,  until,  at  last,  in  1824,  they 
aasi  yaxe  ay  do  agora  yaze  ^ }  but  in  the  were  restored  to  their  original  sanctuaiy  in 
Chronicle  of  the  Cld,  the  words  in  Italics  Sui  Pedro  de  Cardenas.  (Semanario  Pin- 
are  stricken  out,  and  we  have  instead,  t(Mresoo,  1838,  p.'  648.) 
"  And  there  he  remained  a  long  time,  .till  m  If  it  be  asked  what  were  the  authori- 
King  Alfonso  came  to  reign  "  (**  E  hy  estudo  ttes  on  which  the  portion  of  the  Cri6nica 
muy  grand  tiempo,  Casta  que  vino  el  B«y  General  relating  to  the  Cid  relies  for  ita 
Don  Alfonso  a  reynar");  after  which  words  materials,  I  should  answer: — 1.  Xhose 
we  have  an  account  of  the  translation  of  cited  in  the  Pr61ogo  to  the  whole  work  by 
his  body  to  another  tomb,  by  Alfonso  the  Alfonso  himself,  some  of  which  are  again 
Wise,  the  son  of  Ferdinand.  But,  besides  cited  when  speaking  of  the  Cid.  Among 
that  '  this  is  plainly  an  addition  to  the  these,  the  most  important  is  the  Archbishop 
Chronicle  ct  the  Cid,  made  later  than  the  Bodrigo's  "  Historia  Gothica."  (See  Nic 
account  ^veu  in  the  General  Chroi^cle,  Ant,  Bibl.  Yet,  Lib.  VIII.  c.  2,  §  28.)  2. 
there  Is  a  little  clumsiness  about  it  that  It  is  probable  there  were  Arabic  reoorda 
rebders  it  quite  curious  ;  for,  in  speaking  of  the  Cid,  as  a  life  of  him,  or  part  of  a 
of  St  Ferdinand  with  the  usual  formulary,  Ufe  of  him,  by  a  nephew  of  Alfaxati  or 
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we  uow  read  it,  at  Cardeoas,  in  the  verj  monaBtery  where 
.the  Cid  lies  boded,  and  was  seen  there  by.  the  yotithful 
Eerdiuand,  grandson  of  Ferdinand  and  IsabeUa,  who  was 
afterwards  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  who  was  induced  to 
give  the  abbot  an  order  to  have  it  printed**  This  was 
.d<me  accordingly  in  1512,  sinoe  which  time  Hiere  haye 
been  but  two  editions  of  it,  those  of  1552  axtd  of  15^, 
until  it  was  reprinted  in  1844,  at  Marburg,  in  Germany, 
with  an  excellent  criticaL  preface  in  Spanish,  by  Huber; 
,As  a  part  of  the  Cieneral  Chronicle  of  Spain,^  we  must, 

AlfiEtraxi,  the  converted  Moor,  is  referred  clearly  the  Poem  that  was  used  by  the 

to  in  th||Phr6nicle  iteeU^  Cap.  278,  and  hi  Chronicle,  and  not'the  Chronicle  that  was 

Cr6n.  Gen.,  1541,  f.  359.  b.    Bat  there  is  used  by  the  Poem. 

nothing  In  the  Chronicle  that  sounds  like  *  Prohemio.    The  good  abbot  oonsidera 

Arabic,  except  the  account  of  the  siege  of  the  Chronicle  to  have  been  written  in  the 

Talencia,  or  some  parts  of  it,  and  espe-  lifetime  of  the  Cid,  Ih&t  is,  before  A.  D.  1100, 

daily  the  **  Lament  for  the  Vail  of  Talen-  and  yet  it  refers  to  the  Archbishop  of  Toie- 

'cia,"  beginning  **  Yalencia,  Valencia,  vinie-  do  and  the  Bishop  of  Tuy,  who  were  of  the 

ron  flobre  tl  muchos  quebrantos,"  which  is  thirteenth  century.  Moreover,  he  speaks  of 

onf.  329.  a,  and  again,  poorly  amplified,  the  intelligent  interest  the  Prince  Ferdinand 

on  f.  329.  b,  but  out  of  which  has  been  made  took  in  it ;  but  Oviedo,  in  his  Dialogue  on 

the  fine  ballad,  **  Apretada  esta  Yalendi^'*  Cardinal  Ximenes,  says  the  young  prince 

which  can  be  traced  back  to  the  ballad-  was  only  eight  years  and  some  months  old 

book  printed  by  Martid  Nucio,  at  Antwerp,  when  he  gave  the  order.    (Quinquagenas, 

1550,  though,  I  believe,  no  farther.    If,  MS.) 

therefore,  there  be  anythkig  in  the  Chroni-  ^  Sometimes  it  Is  necessary  earUer  to 

de  of  the  Cid  taken  from  documents  in  the  allude  to  a  portion  of  the  Cid's  history,  and 

Arabic  language,   such   documents  were  then  it  is  added,  "  As  we  shall  relate  further 

written  by  Christians,  or  a  Christian  char-  on  *,  **  so  that  it  is  quite  certain  the  Cid's 

acter  was  impressed  on  the  facts  taken  from  history  was  origintJly  regarded  as  a  neces- 

them.*    3.  It  has  been  suggested  by  the  sary   portion   of  the   GeneraT  Chronicle. 

Spanish  translators  of  Bouterwek  (p.  256)  (Cr6nica  General,  ed.  1604,  Tercera  Parte, 

that  the  Chronicle  of  the  Cid  io  Spanish  is  f.  92.  b.)    When,  therefore,  we  come  to  the 

substantially   taken   from   the  « Hiatoria  Fourth  Part,  where  it  really  belongs,  we 

Eodcrid  Pidaci,"  published  by  JEtisco,  in  have,  first,  a  chapter  on  the  accession  of 

"  Ija  Castilla  y  el  mas  Famoso  Castellano  "  Ferdinand  the  Great,  and  then  the  history 

(1792,  App.,  pp.  XVI.-1X.).    But  the  Lathi,  of  the  Old  connected  with  that  of  the  reigns 

though  curious  and  valuable,  is  a  meagre  of  Ferdinand,  Sancho  H.,  and  Alfonso  VI.  j 

compendium,  in  which  I  find  nothing  of  but  the  whole  is  so  truly  an  integral  part 

the  attractive  stories  and  adventures  of  the  of  the  Qeneraf  Chronicle,  and  not  a  sepa- 

Spanish,   but  occasionally  something   to  rate  chronide  of  the  Cid,  that,  when  it  was 

contradict  or  discredit  them.    4.  The  old  taken  out  to  serve  as  a  separate  chronicle, 

♦♦  Poem  of  the  Cid"  was,  no  doubt,  used,  it  was  taken  out  as  the  three  reigns  of  the 

and  used  freely,  by  the  chrordcler,  whoever  three  sovereigns  above  mentioned,  begtn- 

he  was,  though  he  never  alludes  to  it.  This  niug  with  one  cha,pter  that  goes  back  ten 

has  been  noticed  by  Sanchez  (Tom.  I.  pp.  years  before  the  Cid  was  bom,  and  endiag 

226-228),  and  must  be  noticed  again,  hi  with  five  chapters  that  run  forward  ten 

note  28,  where  I  shall  give  an  extract  years  after  his  death ;  while  at  the  conclu- 

from  the  Poem.    I  add  here  only  that  it  is  sion  of  the  whole  is  a  sort  of  colophon, 

apologizing  (Cr6nica  del  Cid,  Burgos,  1593, 

•Since  writog  thU  note,  I  learn  that  my  j^j    ^  277)  for  the  fact  that  it  is  so  much  a 

Arabic  duonicle  that  throw.  mSch  light  on  this    chronicle  of  these  three  Ungs,  ra^er  than 
BpanUh  duonieIe.and  on  the  lift  of  the  Cid.       A  mere  chronide  of  the  Cid.    This,  with 
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iwith  a  little  heaitatloa,  pronotince  the  Ohrcmicle  of  the 
Oid  leoB  interesting  than  several  of  the  pottionB  that  imme- 
diately precede  it.  But  still,  it  is  the  great  national  ver- 
tton^f  the  adiiev^nents  of  the  gieat  national  hero  who 
{reed  the  fourth  part  of  his  native  land  from  t^e  loathed 
intrusion  of  the  Moors,  and  who  stands  to  this  daj  (Con- 
nected mth  the  proudest  recollections  of  Sp^ish  glorf . 
It  bQgins  yinth  the  Gid's  first  victories  under  Ferdinand  the 
Great,  and  therefore  osilj  alludes  to  his  eatly  youth,  and 
to  the  extraordinary  circumstances  on  which-  Comeille, 
following  the  old  Spanish  play  and  ballads,  has  founded 
bis  tragedy  ;  but  it  gives  afterwards,  with  great  \pinute- 
ness,  nearly  every  one  of  the  adventures  that  in  the  older 
traditions  are  ascribed  to  him,  down  to  his  death,  which 
happened  in  1099,  and  goes  on  afterwards  down  to  the 
death  of  Alfonso  the  Sixth,  ten  years  later. 

Much  of  it  is  as  fabulous  ^  as  the  accounts  of  Bernardo 

del  Oarpio  and  the  Infantes  de  Lara,  though  perhaps  not 

more  so  than  might  be  expected  in  a  work  of  such  a  period 

and  such  pretensions.     Its  style,  too,  is  suited 

,t.oh«o«r.  ^  .^^  romantic  character,  and  is  more  dififoee 

and  grave  than  that  of  the  best  narrative  portions  of  the 
General  Chronicle.  But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
overflowing  with  the  very  spirit  of  the  times  when  it  was 
written>  and  offers  us  so  true  a  picture  of  their  generous 
virtues,  as  well  as  their  stem  violence,  that  it  may  well  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  best  books  in  the  world,  if  not  the 
very  best,  for  studying  the  real  character  and  manners  of 
the  ages  of  chivalry.  Occasionally  there  are  passages  in 
it  like  the  following  description  of  the  Cid's  feelings  and 
conduct,  when  he  left  his  good  castle  of  Bivar,  unjustly 
and  cruelly  exiled  by  the  king,  which,  whether  invented 

the  peculiar  character  of  the  diflbrenoes  ^  Maadeu  (HUtorU  Critioa  de  Eqiaaa, 

between  the  two  that  have  been  already  Madrid,  1783-1806,  Ato,  Tom.  XX.)  would 

noticed,  has  ftatisfled  me  that  the  Ohronicla  have  qb  beUeve  that  U>e  whole  la  a  fable  ; 

of  the  Old  waa  taken  Crom  tiie  General  but  this  demands  too  mooh  creduUtf.   The 

ChnnUcle.  question  is  discussed  with  aenteness  and 

I>0E7    (whose  learned  Beoherchea   sur  learning  in  *<  Jos.  Aschbach  de  Cidi  His- 

I'Espagne,  etc.,  1849, 1  had  not  seen  when  torise  FonUbus  Bissertatio  "  (Bonnaa,  4tOy 

this  last  opinion  was  first  published)  comes,  1848,  pp.  6,  etc.),  but  little  can  be  settled 

I  am  pleased  to  observe,  to  the  same  oobh  about  individual  facta.    See   also  aiil«« 

ehislon.    Tom.  I.  p.  400,  and  elsewhere.  Chap.  U.  Note  4. 
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or  not,  are  as  tnie  to  the  spirit  of  the  period  they  represent 
as  if  the  minutest  of  their  details  were  ascertauied  facts. 

**  And  when  he  saw  his  coorts  deserted  and  wil^ont 
people,  and  the  perches  vrithont  falcons,  and  the  gato^ 
way  without  its  judgmentpseats,  he  turned  himself  toward 
the  East,  and  knelt  down  and  aaid,  '  Saint  Mary,  Motiier» 
and  ail  <mier  Sainta,  graciously  beseech  God  tha/t  he 
would  grant  me  might  to  overcome  all  these  pagans,  and 
that  I  may  gain  from  them  wherewith  to  do  good  to  my 
friends,  aiid  to  all  those  that  may  follow  and  help  me.f 
And  then  he  went  on  and  asked  for  Alvar  Fafiea,  and  said 
to  him,  ^. Cousin,  what  fault  have  the  poor  in  the  wrong 
that  the  king  has  done  us  ?  Warn  all  my  people,  then, 
that  they  harm  none,  wheresoever  we  may  go,'  And  he 
called  for  his  horse  to  mount.  Then  spake  up  an  old 
woman  standing  at  her  door  and  said,  '  Go  on  with  good 
luck,  for  you  shall  make  spoil  of  whatsoever  you  may 
find  or  desire.'  And.  the  Cid,  when  he  heard  that  say- 
ing, rode  on,  for  he  would  tarry  no  longer*;  and  as  he 
went  out  of  Bivar,  he  said,  *  Now  do  I  desire  you  should 
know,  my  friends,  that  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  we  should 
return  to  Castile  with  great  honor  and  great  gain.'  "* 

Son\e  of  the  touches  of  manners  in  this  little  passage, 
such  as  the  allusion  to  the  judgment-seats  at  his  gate, 
where  the  Cid,  in  patriarchal  simplicity,  had  administered  ^ 
justice  to  his  vassals,  and  the  hint  of  the  poor  augury 
gathered  from  the  old  woman's  wish,  which  seems  to  be 
of  more  power  with  him  than  the  prayer  he  had  just 
uttered,  or  the  bold  hopes  that  were  driving  him  to  the 
Moorish  frontiers,  —  such  touches  give  life  and  truth  to 

n  The  portion  of  the  Chronicle  of  the  of  that  poem,  we  should  be  able  to  acoount 

Cid  flrom  which  I  have  taken  the  extract  ia  for  yet  more  of  the  additipna  to  the  Chron- 

among  the  portions  which  l^ast  resemble  icle  in  this  passage.    The  lines  I  refer  to 

the  corresponding  parts  of  the   General  are  as  follows  s 
Chronicle.    It  is  in  Chap.' 01 }  and  tmai 

Chap.  88  to  Chap.  93  there  is  a  good  deal  De  Io«  soi  oloi  tm  fbertei   mientre  lonmdo 

not  found  in  the  parallel  passages  in  the  Tornaba  la  eabeza,   e  estabalo*  catando. 

General  Chronicle  (1604,f.  224,  etc.),  though,  Vlo  pnertM  ablertos   e  nroa  tin  Mfiadot, 

.         ..         .       ^       J,        ^u     1'.         f.  '  Alcindanw  yaeiu,    tin  piellet  e  nn  mantot, 

Where  they  do  resemble  each  other,  the  b  afai  fWoonet  e  rfi  adtoni%iiidados. 

phraseology  is  still   frequently. identical.  8<Mpii6mioCid,ca  macboaTiegiandMealda* 
The  particular  passage  I  have  selected  was,  doi. 

I  think,  suggested  by  the  first  lines  that 

remain  to  us  of  the  "Poema  del  Old}"  Other  passages  aw  quite  as  .obviously  takea 

and  perhaps,  if  we  had  the  preceding  lines  A^nn  the  poem. 
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this  old  chronicle,  and  bring  its  times  an^  feelings,  as  it 
were,  sensibly  before  us.  Adding  its  peculiar  treasures 
to  those  contained  in  the  rest  of  the  General  Chronicle, 
we  shall  find,  in  the  whole,  nearly  all  the  romantic  and 
poetical  fables  and  adventures  that  belong  to  the  earliest 
portions  of  Spanish  history.  At  the  same  time  we  shall 
obtain  a  living  picture  of  the  state  of  mannft^  in  that 
dark  period,  when  the  elements  of  modem  society  were 
just  beginning  to  be  separated  from  the  chaos  in  which 
they  had  long  struggled,  and  out  of  which,  by  tlie  action 
of  successive  ages,  they  have  been  gradually  wrought 
into  those  forms  of  policy  which  now  give  stability  to 
governments,  and  peace  to  the  intercourse  of  men. 


OHAPTEK    IX. 

BFVBCTS  OF  THB  BXAMFUB  OT  iXFONSO  «Em  TBNTH.  —  eHRONICLES  OF 
HIS  OWN  RBIGN,  AND  OF  THB  RBIONS  OF  SANCHO  THS  BRAYB  AND 
FERDINAND  THB  FOURTH.  —  CHRONICLE  OF  ALFONSO  THE  ELEVENTH, 
BT   TILLAIZAN.  —  CHRONICLES    OF    FBTBR    THB    CRITEL^    HENRY   THB 

.  SBOOND,  JOHN  THB  FIRST,  AND  BSNRT  THB  THIRD,  BY  AYALA. — 
CHRONICLB  OF  JOHN  THB  SBCOND.  —  TlfO  CHRONICLES  OF  BBNRY  TBB 
FOURTH,  AND  TWO  OF  FERDINAND  AND  ISABELLA. 

The  idea  of  Alfonso  the  Wise,  simply  and  nobly  ex- 
pressed in  the  ^jpening  of  his  Chronicle,  that  he  was 
desirous  to  leave^  for  posterity  a  record  of  what  Spain 
had  been  and  had  done  in  all  past  time/  was  not  without 
influence  upon  the  nation,  even  in  the  state  in  which  it 
then  was,  and  in  which,  for  above  a  century  afterwards, 
it  continued.  But,  as  in  the  case  of  that  great  king's 
project  for  a  uniform  administration  of  justice  by  a  set- 
tled code,  his  example  was  too  much  in  advance  of  his 
age  to  be  immediately  followed  ;  though,  as  in  that  mem- 
orable case,  when  it  was  once  adopted,  its  fruits  became 
abundant.  The  two  next  kings,  Sancho  the  Brave  and 
Ferdinand  the  Fourth,  took  no  measures,  so  far  as  we 
know,  to  keep  tip  and  publish  the  history  of  their  reigns. 
But  Alfonso  the-  Eleventh,  the  same  monarch,  it  Aifon»o  the 
should  be  remembered,  under  whom  the  "  Par-  Eleventh, 
tidas  "  became  the  efficient  law  of  the  land,  recurred  to 
the  example  of  his  wise  ance&tor,  and  ordered  the^annals 
of  the  kingdom  to  be  continued,  from  the  time  when  those 
of  the  General  Chronicle  ceased  down  to  his  own ;  em- 
bracing, of  course,  the  reigns  of  Alfonso  the  Wise,  San- 

1  It  Bonnds  mach  like  the  *<  Partidas,*'  atlen  de  renfa*,  como  para  ttf  mesmofl  o  por 

beginning  "  Loe  sabios  antlgaoe  qtie  ftieroQ  los  otros  qae  eran  en  su  tiempo,*'  etc     Bat 

en  loe   tlempoe  prlmeroe,  j  fttUaron  loe  such  Introductfons  are  common  In  other 

mberes  y  las  otras  oosae,  tovieron  que  men-  early  chronideB,  and  in  other  old  ^Muiiah 

goarien  en  sua  fechoe  y  en  lu  lealtad,  si  books, 
tamblen  no  lo  qnisiessen  para  los  otros  que 

U  (167) 
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cho  the  Btave,  and  Ferdinimd  the  Fourth,  or  the  period 
from  1252  to  1812.'  This  is  the  firdt  instance  of  the 
appointment  of  a  royal  chronicler,  and  may,  therefore,  be 
Boyai  accounted  as  the  creation  of  an  office  of  oonse- 
ohroniotan.  q^ence  in  all  that  regards  the  history  of-  the 
country,  and  which,  however  much  it  may  have  been 
neglected  in  later  times,*  furnished  important  documents 
down  to  the  reig^  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  and  was  contin- 
ued in  form;  at  least,  till  the  establishment  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  History  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cex»- 
tury.' 

By  whom  this  office  was  first  filled  does  not  i^pear ; 
but  the  Chronicle  itself  seems  to  hare  been  prepared 
about  the  year  1320.  Foitnerly  it  was  attributed  to 
Feman  Sanchez  de  Tovar;  but  Femaa  Sanchea  was  a 
personage  of  great  consideration  and  power  in  the  state, 
practised  in  public  affairs,  and  familiar  with  their  history, 
00  that  we*  can  hardly  attribute  to  him  ilie  mistakes  with 
which  this  Chronicle  abounds,  especially  in  the  part  relat* 
ing  to  Alfonso  the  Wise.*  But,  whoever  may  have  been 
its  author,  the  Chi^nicle,  wliich,  it  may  be  noticed,  is  so 
distinctly  divided  into  the  three  reigns  that  it  is  rather 
three  chronicles  than  one,  has  little  value  as  a  compos!^ 
tion.  Its  narrative  is  given  with  a  rude  and  dry  formality, 
and  whatever  interest  it  awakens  depends,  not  upon  its 
style  and  manner,  but  upon  the  character  of  the  events 
recorded,  which  sometimes  have  an  air  of  adventure  about 
them  belonging  to  the  elder  times,  and,  li&e  them,  are  full 
of  life  and  movement. 

The  example  of  regular  chronicling,  having  now  been 
fairly  set  at  the  court  of  Castile,  was  followed  by  Henry 
the  Second,  who  commanded  his  Chancellor  and  Chief-Jufr- 

s  **  Chrtnica  del  mnj  Esclanddo  Piin-  *  Tomer,  Obras,  ed.  TUlaoneTa,  Uadrid, 

oipe  7  Key  D.  Alfonso,  el  que  ftie  par  de  1848,  Svo,  Tom.  I.  pp.  80,  M,  120l 

Bmperador,y  hiio  el  Ubro  de  las  Siete  Par-  *  All  this  may  be  found  abundantiy  di»> 

tldas,  y-anrimismoalfindeste  LlbroTaen-  enssed  In  the  "Memortas  de  AHbuso  el 

oorporada  la  Gr6nloa  del  Rey  B.  Bancho  el  BaUo,**  by  the  Marqoes  de  Mmid^lar,  pp. 

BnM^'>eke.,VaUaiioild,lM4,fello{tDWiyeh  M»-«A.    Otemenete,  hiMwnr,  etill  attrib. 

ahould  be  added  <*  0«6iiiQa  del  miaj  Yaler-  nfcea  the  Ohnonlole  to  Fenan  fianolMa  dB 

oso  Bey  D.  fwaaado,  Vianieto  del  Santo  Torttt*  Mem.  de  la  Acad,  de  HiBtoria,  Ton 

Bey  B.  VtonMiiAo,»  eto.,  YaHadeUd,  1664,  TI.  p.  461. 
foUo. 
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Ucttay,  Juan  NuSez  de  Yiliaizan,  to  prepare,  as  we  are  told 
in.  the  Pre&oe,  in  imitation  of  the  ancients,  an  accoimt  of 
his  father's '^igtt.  In  this  Traj,  the  series  goes  a»>imo  th* 
on  unbroken,  and  now  gxres  ns  tiie  "  Chronicle  of  stevenui. 
Alfonso  the  filerenth,''^  beginning  with  his  birth  and 
education,  of  which  the  notices  are  sli^t,  but  relating 
amply  the  events  from  the  time  he  came  to  the  throne,  in 
1312,  till  his  death,  in  1350.  How  much  of  it  was  act- 
ilaily  written  by  the  chancellor  of  the  kingddtn  cannot  be 
ascertained.^  From  different  passages,  it  seems  that  an 
older  chronicle  was  used  freely  in  its  composition  ; '  and 
the  whole  should,  therefi^e,  probably  be  ^garded  as  a 
compilation  made  under  the  responsibility  of  the  highest 
persona^ges  of  ib»  realm.  Its'  opening,  will  show  at  once 
the  graye  asjd  measured  t(Hie  it  takes,  and  the  aocujraoy  it 
idaims  for  its  dates  and  statements. 

**  God  is  the  beginifing  and  the  means  and  the  end  of  all 
things ;  and  without  him  they  cannot  subsist.  For  by  his 
power  they  are  made,  and  by  his  wisdom  ordered,  and  by 
his  goodness  maintained.  And  he  is  the  Lord ;  and,  in  all 
tibungSy  almighty,  axkd  conqueror  in  all  buttles.  Wherefbroi 
wboaoeyer  would  begin  any  good  work  idvodd  first  name 
the  name  of  God^  and  place  him  before  all  things,  asking 
$md  beseeching  of  his  mercy  to  give  him  knowledge  and 
will  and  power,  whereby  he:  may  bting  it  to  a  good  end* 
Therefore  will  this  pious  chronicle  henceforward  relate 
whatsoever  happened  to  the  noble  King,  Bon  Alfonso,  of 
Castile  and  Leon,  cmd  the  battles  aasid  conquests  and  vie* 
tories  that  he  had  and  did  in  his  life  against  Moors  and 
against  Christians.  And  it  will  begin  in  the  fifteenth  year 
of  the  reign  of  the  most  noble  King,  Don  Fernando,  his 
father.''* 

The  reign  of  the  father,  however,  occupies  only  three 
short  chapters  ;    after  which,  the  rest  of  the  Chronicle, 

B  There  is  an  edition  of  this  Chronicle  «  Tba  phreaft  is,  "  Mandd  4  Juan  Nunes 

(Yalladolid,  1551,  foUo)  better  than  the  old  de  ViOalcan,  Alguacil  de  la  su  Casa,  que  la 

edlttooa  of  luoh  Spooiflh  bodca  commonly  iGietetra8ladareBPeigaminQa,efl«oiatn*> 

are ;  but  the  best  is  that  of  Madrid,  1T87,  ladar,  et  eaoribl61a  Auy  Martioeat  de  liLed||» 

4to,  edited  by  Cerd4  y  Bioo,  and  published  de  Bioseco,'' etc.    See  Preface, 

under  the  auspices  of  the  Spanish  Academy  f  In  Cap.  840  and  elsewbers. 

of  History.  8  Ed.  17  87,  p.  8. 
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containing  in  all  ihree  hundred  and  fortj-two  chapters, 
eomes  down  to  the  death  of  Alfonso,  who  perished  of  the 
plague  before  Gibraltar,  and  then  it  abruptly  closes*  Its 
general  tone  is  grave  and  decisive,  like  that  of  a  person 
speaking  with  authority  upon  matters  of  importance,  and 
ij;^  is  rare  that  we  find  in  it  a  sketch  of  manners  like  i)m 
following  account  of  the  young  king  at  the  age  of  foui^ 
teen  or  fifteen. 

''  And  as  kng  as  he  remained  in  the  city  of  YalladoUd, 
there  were  with  him  knights  and  esquires,  'and  his  tatf»ri 
MartiQ  Fernandez  de  Toledo,  that  brought  him  np)  and 
that  liad  been  with  him  a  long  time,  even  before  the 
queen  died,  and  other  men,  who  had  long  been  used  to 
palaces,  and  to  the  courts  of  kings ;  and  all  these  gave 
him  an  ensample  of  good  manners.  And,  ijioreover,  he 
had  been  brought  up  .with  the  children  of  men  of  note, 
and  with  noble  knights.  But  the  %ing,  of  his  own  con- 
dition, was  well-mannered  in  eating,  and  drank  Utile,  and 
was  clad  as  became  his  estate  ;  and  in  all  other  his  cus- 
toms he  was  well-conditioned,  for  his  speech  was  true  Cas- 
tilian,  and  he  hesitated  not  in  what  he  had  to  say.  And 
so  long  as  he  was  in  Yalladolid,  he  sat  three  days  in  the 
week  to  hear  the  complaints  and  suits  that  came  before 
him ;  and  he  was  shrewd  in  understanding  the  facts  thereof, 
and  he  was  faithful  in  secret  matters,  and  loved  them  that 
served  him,  each  after  his  place,  and  trusted  truly  and 
entirely  those  whom  he  ought  to  trust.  And  he  began  to 
be  much  given  to  horsemanship,  and  ^eased  himself  with 
arms,  and  loved  to  have  in  his  household  strong  men., 
that  were  bold  and  of  good  conditions.  And  he  loved 
much  all  his  own. people,  and  was  sore  grieved  at  the 
great  mischief  and  great  harm  there  were  in  the  land 
through  failure  of  justice,  and  he  had  indignation  against 
evil-doers."  ® 

But  though  there  are  few  sketches  in  the  Chronicle  of 
Alfonso  the  Eleventh  like  the  preceding,  we  find  in  gen- 
eral a  well-ordered  account  of  the  affairs  of  that  monarch's 
IVng  aiid  active  reign,  given  with  a  simplicity  and  appar- 

m 

•  Bd.  1787,  p.  80. 
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ent  sincerity  which,  in  spite  of  the  formal  plainnesk  of  its 
atyle,  make  it  almost  always  interesting,  and  sometimes 
amusing. 

The  next  considerable  attempt  approaches  somewhat 
nearer  to  proper  history.  It  is  the  series  of  chronicles 
relating  to  the  troublesome  reigns  of  Peter  the^ruel  an^ 
Henry  the  Second,  to  the  hardly  less  unsettled  times  of 
John  the  First,  and  to  .the  more  quiet  and  pros-  PedroLopea 
perous  reign  of  Henry  the  Third.  They  were  *•  ^•*»- 
written  by  Pedro  Lopez  de  Ayala,  in  some  respects  the 
irst  Spaniard  of  his  age ;  distinguished,  as  we  have  seen, 
among  the  poets  of  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, and  now  to  be  noticed  as  the  best  prose-writer  of 
the  same  period.  He  was  bom  in  1332,^^  and,  though  only 
eighteen  years  old  when  Feter  ascended  the  throne,  was 
soon  observed  ietnd  employed  by  that  acute  monarch.  Bui 
when  troubles  arose  in  the  kingdom,  Ayala  left  his  tyran- 
nical master,  who  had  already  shown  himself  capable  pf 
almost  any  degree  of  guilt,  and  Joined  his  fortunes  to  those 
of  fieury  of  Trastamara,  the  king's  illegitimate  brother, 
who  had,  of  course,  no  claim  to  the  iihrone  but  such  as 
was  laid  in  the  crimes  of  its  possessor,  and  the  good-will 
of  the  suffering  nobles  and  people. 

At  first,  the  cause  of  Henry  was  successful.  But  Peter 
addressed  himself  for  help  to  Edward  the  Black  Prince, 
then  in  his  duchy  of  Aquitaine,  who,  as  Froissart  relates, 
thii^ng  it  would  be  a  great  prejudice  against  the  ei^tate 
royal"  to  have  a  usurper  succeed,  entered  Spain,  and, 
with  a  strong  hand,  replaced  the  fallen  monarch  on  his 
throne.  At  the  decisive  battle  of  Naxera,  by  Which  this 
was  achieved,  in  186t,  Ayala,  who  bore  his  prince's  stant^ 
ard,  was  taken  prisoner^  and  carried  to  England,  where 
he  wrote  a  part  at  least  of  his  poems  on  a  courtly  life. 
Somewhat  later,  Peter,  no  longer  supported  6y  the  Black 
Prince-,  was  dethroned ;  and  Ayala,  who  was  then  released 

10  For  the  Life  of  Ayala,  see  Nic.  Antonio,       i*  See  the  passage  in  which  Mariana  gires 
Bib.  Vet.,  Lib.  X.  c.  1.  an  account  of  the  battle.    (Hlstoria,  Lib. 

u  ThQ  whole  aooonnMn  Anfisart  is  worth    XVII.  c.  10.) 
reading,  especially  in  Lord  Bemers*  trans- 
lation (London,  1812,  4to,  ToL  L  c  231, 
etc),  as  an  iUiutrabion  of  Ayala. 

14» 
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from  hife  tediouB  impriBonment,  retomed  home,  and  afber* 
wards  became  Grand^Chancellor  to  Henry  the  Second,  in 
whofie  service  he  gained  so  much  consideration  and  influ- 
ence; that  he  seems  to  have  descended  as  a  sort  of  tra* 
difionary  Biinister  of  state  through  the  reign  of  John  the 
Sirst,  and*far  into  that  of  H^iry  the  Third.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  like  other  grave  personages,  ecclesiastical  as*  well 
as  civil,  he  appeared  as  a  military  leader^  and  onoe  again, 
in  the  disastrous  battle  of  Aljubarotta,  in  1885,  he  was 
taken  prisoner.  But  his  Portuguese  captivity  does  not^ 
seem  to  have  been  so  long  or  so  cruel  as  his  English  one  ^ 
and,  at  any  rate,  the  last  years  of  his  life  were  passed 
quietly  in  Spain.  He  died  at  Gc^horra  in  1407,  seventy- 
five  years  old. 

**  He  was,''  says  his  nephew,  the  noble  Feman  Peres 
de  Guzman,  in  the  striking  gallery  of  portraits  he  has  left 
US)"  **  He  was  a  man  of  very  gentle  qualities  and  of  good 
conversation  ;  had  a  great  conscience,  and*  feared  Ood 
much.  He  loved  knowledge,  also,  and  gave  himself 
much  to  reading  books  and  histories  ;  and  though  he  was 
as  goodly  a  knight  as  any,  and  of  great  discretion  in  the 
practices  of  the  world,  yet  he  was  by  nature  bent  on  learn* 
ing,  and  spent  a  great  pcuii  of  his  time  in  reading  and 
studying,  not  books  of  law,  but  of  philosophy  and  his- 
tory. Through  his  means  some  books  are  now  known  in 
Castile  that  were  not  known  aforetime ;  such  as  Titus 
livius,  who  is  the  most  notable  of  the  Boman  historians ; 
the  '  Fall  of  Princes ; '  the  '  Ethics '  of  Saint  Gregory  ; 
Isidorus  'De  Summo  Bono;'  Boethius;  and  the  'History 
of  Troy.'  He  prepared  the  History  of  Castile  from  the 
King  Don  Pedro  to  the  Kin^  Don  Henry ;  and  made  a 
good  book  on  Hunting,  which  he  greatly  affected,  and 
another  called  '  Rimado  de  Palacio.' '' 

We  should  not,  perhaps,  at  the  present  day,  claim  so 
much  reputation  as  his  kinsman  does  for  the  Chancellof 
Ayala,  in  consequence  of  the  interest  he  took  in  books 
of  such  doubtful  value  as  Guide  de  Colonna's  "Trojan 
War,"  and  Boccaccio  "De  Casibus  Principum;"  but,  in 

u  Oeneracionet  j  Bemblanias,  Cap.  7,  Madrid,  1776, 4(o,  p.  822» 
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translating  Livy/^  he  imqueBtionablj  rendered  his  counr 
try  an  important  seryice.  He  rendered,  too,  a  no  less  im- 
portant service  to  himself ;  since  a  familiarity  with  Livy 
tended  to  fit  him  Aht  the  task  of  preparing  thJe  Chronicle, 
which  now  constititteB  his  chief  distinction  and  merit.^' 
It  begins  in  1350,  where  that  of  Alfonso  the  Eleventh 
ends,  and  comes  down  to  the  sixth  year  of  Henry  tl^ 
Third,  or  to  1396,  embracing  that  portion  of  the  atithor^s 
own  life  which  was  between  his  eighteenth  .year  and  his 
sizty-fourth,  and  constituting  the  first  safe  materials  for 
the  history  of  his  natiye  country. 

For  such  an  undertaking  Ayala  was  singularly  well 
fitted.  Spanish  prose  was  already  well  advanced  in  his 
time  ;  for  Don  John  Manuel,  the  last  of  the  elder  school 
of  good  writers,  did  not  die  till  Ayala  was  fifteen  years 
old.  He  was,  moreover,  as  we  have  seen,  a  scholar,  and, 
for  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  a  remarkalide  one;  and, 
what  is  of  more  importance  than  either  of  these  circumr 
stances,  he  was  personally  familiar  with  the  course  of 
public  affairs  during  the  forty-six  years  embraced  by  his 
Chronicle.  Of  all  this  tmoes  are  to  be  found  in  his  work. 
His  style  is  not,  like  that  of  the  oldest  chroniclexB,  full  of 
a  rich  vivacity  and  freedom  ;  but,  without  being 
over-carefuHy  elaborated,  it  is  simple  and  busi-  *  *  *  ^ 
liess-like  ;  while,  to  give  a  more  earnest  air,  if  not  an  air 
of  moreHruth,  to  the  whole,  he  has,  in  imitation  of  livy, 
introduced  into  the  course  of  his  narrative  set  speeches 
and  epistles  intended  to  express  the  feelings  and  opinions 
of  his  principal  actors  more  distinctly  than  they  could  be 
expressed  by  the  mere  facts  and  current  of  the  story. 

M  It  is  probftble  Ayala  thmelated,  or  is  of  Seville,  1496,  folio,  but  it  seems  to 

caused  to  be  translated,  all  these  books,  have  been  printed  from  a  MS.  that  did  not 

At  least,  such  has  been  the  Impressloii ;  contain  the  entird  series.    The  best  edition 

nod  the  mention  of  Isidore  of  Seville  among  is  that  published  under  the  aospices  of  the 

the  authors  **made  known"  seems  to  Just--  Academy  of  History,   by  D.  Eugenie  de 

liy  it,  Ibr,  as  a  Sponland  of  great  fome,  Uaguno  Amirola,  Its  aecretary  (Madrid, 

St.  Isidore  must  alwurs  have  been  known  1779, 2  torn.  4to).    That  Ayala  was  the  au- 

In  Spain  in  every  (4fter  way,  except  by  a  thor^ed  chronicler  of  Castile  is  apparent 

translation  into  Spanish.     See,  also,  the  tv9m  the  whole  tone  of  his  work,  and  is 

Preface  to  the  edition  of  Boooaccio,  Caida  directly  aaseried  in  an  old  MS.  of  a  part  of 

de  Principes,  1495,  in  Fr.  Mendee,  Typo-  it,  cited  by  Bayer  in  his  notes  to  N.  An- 

graf  ia  Espanola,  Madrid,  1796, 4to,  p.  202.  tonio,  Bib.  Vet.,  Lib.  X.  cap.  1,  num.  10, 

15  The  fLrst  edition  of  Ayaia's  Ghroniclea  n.  1.  ^ 
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Goxnpared  with  the  Chromcle  of  Alfonso  the  Wise,  which 
preceded  it  by  above  a  century,  it  lacks  the  charm  of  that 
poetical  credulity  which  loves  to  deal  in  doubtful  tradi- 
tions of  glory,  rather  than  in  those  ascertained  factci  whi<^ 
are  often  little  honorable  either  to  the  national  fame  or  to 
jfehe  spirit  of  humanity.  Compared  with  the  Chrontble  of 
Froissart,  with  which  it  was  contemporary,  we  miss  the 
hones^hearted  enthusiasm  that  looks  with  unmin^lcd 
delight  and  admiration  upon  all  the  gorgeous  phantasma- 
goria of  chivalry,  and  find,  instead  of  it,  the  penetrating 
sagacity  of  an  experienced  statesman,  who  sees  quite 
ihrough  the  deeds  of  men,  and,  like  Gomines,  thinks  it 
Bot  at  all  worth  while  to  conceal  the  great  crimes  with 
which  he  has  been  &miliar,  if  they  can  be  but  wisely  and 
successfully  set  forth.  When,  therefore,  we  read  Ayala's 
Chronicle,  we  do  not  doubt  that  we  have  made  an  import- 
ant step  in  the  progress  of  the  species  ofVriting  to  which 
it  belongs,  and  that  we  are  beginning  to  approach  the. 
period  when  history  is  to  teach  with  sterner  exactn.es8 
the  lesson  it  has  learned  from  the  hard  experience  of  the 
paat. 

Among  the  many  curious  and  striking  passages  in 
Ayala's  Chronicle,  the  most  int^esting  are,  perhaps, 
those  that  relate  to  the  unfortunate  Blanche  of  Bourbon, 
the  young  and  beautiful  wife  of  Peter  the  Cruel,  who,  fo^ 
the  sake  of  Mma  de  Padilla,  forsook  her  two  ^ts^s  afiter 
his  marriage,  and,  when  he  had  kept  h^  long  in  |»dBoa, 
at  last  sacrificed  her  to  his  base  passion  for  his  mistresa; 
an  event  which  excited,  as  we  learn  from  Froiseart's 
.Chronicle*  a  sensation  of  horror,  not  only  in  Spaiii,  but 
throughout  Europe,  and  became  an  attractive  subject  for 
the  popular  poetry  of  the  old  national  ballads,  several 
of  which  we  find  were  devoted  to  it.^®  But  it  may  well 
be  doubted  whether  even  the  best  of  the  ballads  give  us 
so  near  and  moving  a  picture  of  her  cruel  sufferings  as 

M  There  are  aboat  a  docen  ballads  on  the  which  is  in  the  Safl^ossa  Oancionero  of 

■abject  of  Don  Pedro,  of  which  the  best,  I  1650,  Parte  11.  f.  48.     **  Ob  immanitatem 

think,  are  those  begtuning,  **  Doiia  Blanca  dejectus  **  is  the  apt  phrase  applied  to  him 

esta  en  Bidonia,**  <*]Cn  nn  retrete  en  que  by  Mariana  In  his  Tlreatlse  De  Bege,  1009, 

apenas,**  ^*  No  eontento  el  Rey  D.  Pedro,**  p.  44. 
and  *«Dona  Maria  de  PadUla,'*  the  last  ef 
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Ayala  does,  when,  going  on  step  by  step  in  his  paseion- 
less  manner,  he  shows  ns  the  queen  first  solemnly  wedded 
in  the  church  at  Toledo,  and  then  pining  in  her  prison  at 
Medina  Sidonia ;  the  excitement  of  Sie  nobles,  and  the 
indignation  of  the  king's  own  mother  and  family  ;  carry- 
ing us  all  the  time  with  painful  exactness  through  the 
long  series  of  murders  and  atrocities  by  which  Pedro  at 
last  reaches  the  final  crime  which,  during  eight  years,  he 
had  hesitated  to  commit.  For  there  is  in  the  soccesaion 
of  scenes  he  thus  exhibits  to  us  a  circumstantial  minute- 
ness which  is  above  all  power  of  generalization^  and 
brings  the  guilty  monarch'f  character  more  vividly  before 
us  than  it  could  be  brought  T^y  the  most  fervent  spirit  of 
poetry  or  of  eloquence." ,  And  it  is  precisely  this  cool 
and  patient  minuteness  of  the  chronicler,  founded  on  his 
personal  knowledge,  that  gives  its  peculiar  character  to 
Ayala's  record  of  the  four  wild  reigns  in  which  he  lived ; 
presenting  them  to  us  in  a  style  less  spirited  and  vigorous, 
indeed,  than  that  of  some  of  the  older  chronicles  of  the 
monarchy,  but  certainly  in  one  more  simple,  more  judi- 
cious, and  more  effective  for  the  true  purposes  of  history." 

37  S«e  the  Crftxtiea  de  Don  Pedro,  Aim.  country ; — short  poems,  worthless  aa  vase, 

1353,  Capp.  4,  6,  U,  12,  14,  21 ;    Ann.  and  sneered  at  by  Argote  de  Molina,  in  the 

1354,  Capp.  19,  21 ;  Ann.  1858,  Oapp.  2  Preface  to  his  "  Nobleaa  del  Andalusia " 
and  3 ;  and  Ann.  1361,  Cap.  8.  One  of  the  (1588),  ft>r  the  imperfeot  knowledge  their 
most  striking  scenes  described  in  all  his-  author  had  of  the  sufaijects  on  which  he 
tory  is  that  in  which  the  queen  mother,  t[[eated.  Gr^ia  Dei's  defence  of  Don  Pedro 
■taoding  before  the  dead  bodies  of  the  is  not  better.  It  is  found  in  the  Seminario 
knights  he  had  murdered,  curses  her  son,  Erudite  (Madrid,  1790,  Tom.  XXVIII.  and 
Don  Pedro.    Ann.  1866,  c.  2.  XXIX.),  with  additions  by  a  later  hand, 

u  Xfae  IWmesB  of  AyaJa  in  regard  to  Don  probably  Diego  de  Castilla,  Dean  of  Toledo, 
Pedro  has  been  questioned,  and,  firom  his  who,  I  believe,  was  one  of  Don  Pedro's 
relations  to  that  monarch,  may  naturally  desoendants.    It  is  very  loose  and  ill-wrlt- 
be  Boipeeted  j— a  point  on  which  MwiriiMi^  ten,  and  cites  no  sufficient  authorities  f<nr 
touches  (Historia,  Lib.  XYU.  c,  10),  with-  the  averments  which  it  makes  about  events 
but  settling  it,  but  one  of  some  little  conse-  that  happened  a  century  and  a  half  earlier, 
fl^Mnce  In  S^panish  literary  bietory,  where  and  on  whleh,  therefore,  it  was  unsuitable 
the  character  of  Don  Pedro  often  appears  to  trust  the  voice  of  tradition.    Francisco 
connected  with   poetry   and   the   drama,  de  Castilla,  who  certainly  had  blood  of  Don 
The  flcBt  person  who  attacked  AyaU  was,  Pedro  In  his  veins,  followed  in  the  same 
I  believe,  Pedro  de  Oracia  Dei,  a  courtier  track,  and  speaks,  hi  his  "  Practica  de  las 
in  the  time  of  J'erdinand  and  Isabella,  and  Virtudes ''  (^arago^a,  1562,  4to,  foL  28), 
4n  that  of  Charles  V.    He  was  Klng-at-  of  the  monarch  and  of  Ayala  as 
Arms  and  Chronicler  to  the  Catholic  sov-  ^  .  .  . 
•reigns,  and  I  have  in  manuscript  a  coUec  SSSa'S^S^^'*!^^ 
Hon  of  his  professional  eopUu  on  the  lin- 
eages and  arms  of  the  principal  fiunUies  of  AH  this,  however,  was  of  little  moment,  and 
Spain,  and  on  the  general  history  of  the  produced  littto  effect.    But,  in  process  of' 
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*The  last  of  the  royal  chromcleB  that  it  is  necessary  to 
notice  with  much  partionlarity  is  that  of  John  the  Seo- 
John  the  ond,  which  begins  with  the  death  of  Henry  the 
Second.  Third,  an<k  comes  down  to  the  death  of  John 
himself,  in  1454.^  It  was  the  work  of  several  hands,  and 
contains  internal  evidence  of  having  been  written  at 
different  periods.  Alyar  Garcia  de  Santa  Marla>  no  donbt, 
prepared  the  account  of  %he  first  fourteen  years,  or  to 
1420,  constituting  about  one  third  of  the  whole  work  ;  ^ 
after  which,  in  consequence  perhaps  of  his  attachment  to 
the  Infante  Ferdinand,  who  was  regent  during  the  minor- 
ity of  the  king,  and  subsequAitly  much  disliked  by  him, 
his  labors  ceased.^  Who  wtiote  the  next  portion  is  not 
known ; "  but,  from  about  1429  to  1445,  John  de  Mena> 
the  poet,  has  been  claimed  to  be  the  royal  annalist,  and, 

#  • 

time,  a  ohuige  took  place.  Philip  IL  g«ire  But  they  were  partly  renswei  bjy  Fray 

Pedro  the  title   of  Justiciero,  or   **  the  Franoisoo  de  loe  Arooe,  a  oapqchin,  in  his 

severely  just**  (Cabfera  de  Historia,  1611,  " OoDversaciones  instniotlvas,'*  to  wUd^ 

1 60).   A  little  later,  Salasar  de  Mendoea,  witti  agreeable  and  pungeoft  satire,  Yriaste, 

who  wrote  about  1601,  entered  into  a  reg.  the   ftibuUfft,   replied  in  a  traet  entitled 

ular  detoiee  of  him  in  his  Monarqaia.de  ^  Carta  esorita  por  Don  Juan  VkMBte  al 

Sspaoa  (lib.  n.  Omv>*  10)  20),  and  at  last  R.  Padre  F.de  Aroos**  (1786, 18me,  pp.  28)^ 

Yera  y  Figueroa,  a  diplomatist  of  yeiy  which  he  afterwards  pi^lished  in  the  sixth 

doubtftil  reputation  for  troth,  wxote  a  book  Tolnme  of  his  o(rtleoted  works.    Sioce  that 

in  form  entitled  Bl  Bey  J>on  Pedro  defen-  time  the  question  has  been  ooeaaion^By 

dido  (Bladrid,  1648,  4to>.    The  Theatre,  agitated,  but  is,  I  think,  fliteUy  settled 

firom  the  age  of  Philip  III.,  took  this  fkyor-  against  Don  Pedbro  in  the  **Ezamen  hia^ 

able  view  of  Pedro's  ohaiacter,  as  we  shall  torioo-critlco  d^  B^nado  de  Don.Pedro  de 

see  in  Lope's  "  Bey  Don  Pedro  ea  Madrid,**  CastiUa,  sn  autor  Don  Antonio  Ferrer  del 

Calderon*s»  Medico de8uHofra,**Moreto78  Bio**  (Madrid,  1861,  8toX  which  had  al- 

**yalienteJustieien>,**  and  soon, flrom  time  ready  gained,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  9 

to  time,  down  to  "  XI  ZSapalero  y  el  Bey**  of  March,  1860,  the  prise  oflbned  by  the  Boyal 

ZorrilU.  The  ballads,  too,  sometimes  repre-  Academy  of  History, 

sent  him  in  the  same  Ui^t,— particularly  ^  The  first  edition  of  the «« Crtniea  del 

the  brUUant  one  beginning  *^  A  los  pies  de  Senor  Bey  D.  Juan,  segundo  de  este  Kom* 

.Don  Bnxique,**  which  can  be  traced  back  to  bre,**  was  printed  at  LogroBo  (1617,  M.\ 

1594, ..  but  more  generally  they  follow  the  and  is  the  most  correct  of  the  old  editions 

representations  of  Ajrala.  that  I  have  used.    The  best  of  all,  however. 

•In  1777,  however,  a  Yalencian  lawyer,  is  the  beautlfkil  one  printed  at  Talencia,  by 

Doctor  D.  Josef  Bernl  y  GataUL,  printed  a  Monlbrt,  in  1779,  folio,  to  which  may  be 

dissertation  of  a  few  pages  in  deffenoe  of.  added  an  Appendix  1^  P.  Fr.  Iddniano 

Don  Pedro,  which,  May  96, 1778,  was  pub*  Saei,  Madrid,  1786,  folio, 

lished  in  the  *«  Oaoeta  de  Madrid.**    This  »  See  his  Pr61ogo,  in  the  edition  of  1779, 

brought  up  the  suhJect  of  the  character  of  p.  xix.,  and  OalindeB  de  Carvajal,  Preftb- 

that  monaxch  afireah.     A  letter  by  Hm  don,  p.  10. 

learned  DonT.  A.  Banehes,  under  the  pseu-  «  He  lived  as  lato  as  1444  ^  for  he  is 

draym  of  Pedro  Femandes,  entitled  ^  Carta  mentioned  more  than  tmoe  In  that  year  In 

ftaniIiar>*'(18mo,  Madrid,  pp.  101),  IbOowed,  the  Chronicle.    (See  Ann.  1444,  Oapp.  14, 

June  31,  of  the  same  year,  demolishing  tlie  16.) 

.abanrd  statements  and  argumentsof  Bemi  n  Preflkdon  de  CarvaJaL 
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if  we  are  to  trust  the  letters  of  one  of  his  friends,  seems 
to  have  been  diligent  in  collecting  materials  for  his  task, 
if  not  earnest  in  all  its  duties.®  Other  parts  have  been 
attributed  to  Ju&n  Bodriguez  del  Fadron,  a  poet,  and 
Diego  de  Yalera,^  a  knight  and  gentleman  often  men- 
tioned in  the  Chronicle  itself,  and  afterwards  Mmself 
employed  as  a  ehronieler  by  Queen  Isabella. 

But,  whoever  may  have .  been  at  first  concerned  in  it, 
the  whole  work  was  ultimately  committed  to  Feman 
Ferez  de  Guzman,  a  scholari  a  courtier,  and  an  acute  as 
well  as  a  witty  observer  of  manners,  who  survived  John 
the  Second,  and  probably  arranged  and  completed  the 
Chronicle  of  his  master's  reign,  as  it  was  published  by 
order  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth  •,  ^  soine  passages 

s  Fernan  Gomes  de  Cibdareal,  physician  told  of  him  in  the  Chronicle  (Ann.  1437, 

to  John  II.,  Oenton  Epistolario,  Madrid,  Cap.  3),  showing  how,  in  presence  of  the 

1776, 4to,  Spist.  28  and  74 }  a  w«rk,  how-  King  of  Bohemia,  at  Prague,  he  defended 

«7er,  whose  genoineneas  I  shall  be  obliged  the  honor  of  his  liege  lord,  the  King  of  Gas- 

tM»  qiiestion  hereaftw.  tile.    A  treaUse  of  a  fbw  pages  on  Provi- 

'  M  PrefiEudon  de  Csm^al.     Poefeiy  of  Bo-  denoe,  by  Plego  d«  Valera,  printed  in  the 

drigves  del  Patron  is  finmd  in  the  Cancion-  edition  of /the   **  Vision   Del^ytable,*'  oi 

eros  Generales ;  and  of  Diego  de  Valera  1489,  and  reprinted,  almost  entire,  in  the 

tbere  is  **  La  Crfrnica  de  Bspaaa  abreviada  Qvst  volnme  of  Oapmany's   **  JBloqaenda 

por  mandado  de  la  muy  poderosa  S^<Mra  Espanola,'*  is  wcHrth  reading,  as  a  specimen 

9«la  Isabel,  Beyna  de  Caatilla,"  made  in  of  the  grave  didactic  prose  of  the  fifteenth 

1^1,  whtiu  its  aather  was  sixty-nine  yearn  cratixry.    A  Ohroniele  of  Ferdinand  and 

old,  and  printed,  1482,  1493, 1496,  etc.,-*  IsabeUa,  by  Valera,  which  may  well  hav6 

m  chroDicle  of  considerable  merit  for  its  been  tlie  best  and  most  imx>ortant  of  his 

style,  and  of  some  value,  notwithstanding  works^  has  never  been  prilled.   (Oerdnimo 

it  is  a  compendiiun,  Cor  the  original  mate-  Gudlel,  Compendio  de  algunas  Historias 

'rials  it  contains  towards  the  end,  such  as  de  Espana,  Aloald,  1677,  fol.,  f.  101,  b.) 

two  eloquent  and  bold  letters  by  Valera  Pohaps,  however,  this  U  the  Chronicle 

himself  to  John  XL,  on  ttie  troubles  of  the  entitled  **  Memorial  de  diversas  Ebsanas,'* 

time,  and  an  account  of  what  he  personally  in  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  chapters, 

saw  of  the  last  days  of  the  Great  Oonatable  which  Gayaagos  Qn  his  Spanish  translation 

(Parte  IV.  c  126),— the  last  and  the  most  cf  this  History,  Vom.  I.  p.  617)  regaxds  as 

important  chaptw  in  the  book.  (Mendes,  p.  the  best  work  of  Valera,  and  dratres  to  see 

137.  GaiHDany,EloqiiendaS8panola,  Mad-  printed.    But,  ia  that  case,  Gudfri  is  ml^ 

rid,  1786,  8vo,  Tom.  I.  p.  180.)    But  the  taken  <m  one  point,— a  thing  not  very  uo- 

flrst  three  parts  out  of  the  four  into  which  likely,—- Ibr  the  "  Memorial  **  relates  to  tlft 

it  is  divided  are  mere  fictions,— and  often  rtiga  «f  Henry  IV.,  1164-1174,  and  not 

very  absurd  fictions,  —  beginning  with  an  to  thact  of  Berdinand  and  Isabella.    See, 

account  of  the  terrestrial  paradise,  and  com-  also,  an  article  on  the  liib-  and  wcsks  of 

Ing  down  to  the  time  of  Felayo.    It  tdiould  Valera,  by  fiM^angos,  in  the  B«vista  £»• 

be  added  that  the  editor  of  the  Chronicle  panola  de  Amboa   If  undos,   Tom.   III., 

otJdbn  n.  (1779)  thinks  Valera  was  the  1866,  p.   294-312.    Valera  was. bom  at 

person  who  finally  arrai^ed  and  settled  Ovenca^  ki  1412, 9a^  was  alive  as  late  as 

that  Chronicle  }  but  the  opinlcHi  of  Carv^  1483. 

Jal  seems  the  more  probable.    Certainly,  I       *  From  the  i^iraseology  of  Oarvajal  (p. 

hope  Valera  had  no  hand  in  the  praise  20),  we  m«y  infer  that  Peman  Pevei  de 

bestowed  on  hims^  in  the  ezoeUent  story  Quanaa  is  chiefly  nspootflale  fbr  the  style 
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having  been  added  as  lalte  as  the  time  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  who  are  more  than  once  alluded  to  in  it  as  reign- 
ing sovereigns.*  It  is  divided,  like  the  Chronicle  of  Ayala, 
which  may  naturally  have  been  its  modd,  into  the  different 
years  of  the  king^s  reign,  each  year  being  subdivided 
into  chapters  ;  and  it  contains  a  great  number  of  import- 
ant original  letters,  and  other  curious  contemporary  doo- 
uments,^  from  which,  as  well  as  from  the  care  used  in  its 
compilation,  it  has  been  considered  more  absolutely  trust- 
worthy than  any  Castilian  chronicle  that  preceded  it*^ 

In  its  general  air  there  is  a  good  .deal  to  mark*  the 
manners  of  the  age,  such  as  accounts  of  the  court  cere- 
monies, festivals,  and  tournaments,  that  were  so  much 
loved  by  John ;  and  its  style,  though,  on  the  whole,  un- 
ornamented  and  unpretending,  is  not  wanting  in  variety, 
spirit,  and  solemnity.  Once,  on  occasion  of  the  fall  and 
ignominious  death  of  the  Great  Constable  Alvaro  de  Luna, 
Airaro  whoso  Commanding  spirit  had,  for  man^  years, 
de  Luna,  impressed  itself  on  the  aflfairs  of  the  kingdom, 
the  honest  chronicler,  though  little  favorable  to  that 
haughty  minister,  seems  unable  to  repress  his  feelings, 
and,  recollecting  the  treatise  on  the  "  Pall  of  Princes,'* 
which  Ayala  had  made  known  in  Spain,  breaks  out,  say- 
ing, "  0  John  Boccaccio,  if  thou  wert  now  alive,  thy  pen 
surely  would  not  fail  to  record  the  fall  of  this  strenuous 
and  bold  gentleman  among  those  of  the  mighty  princes 
whose  fate  thou  hast  set  forth.  For  what  greater  ex- 
ample could  there  be  to  every  estate  ?  what  greater  warn- 
ing ?  what  greater  teaching  to  show  the  revolutions  and 
movements  of  deceitful  and  changing  fortune  ?  0,  blind- 
ness of  the  whole  race  of  man  I  0,  unexpected  fall  in 
the  affairs  of  this  our  world  I  "    And  so  on  through  a 

ftBd  general  character  of  the  Chronicle.  the<*Cr6nica  de  Alvaro  de  Luna^'(Mad- 

^  Cogi6  de  oada  uno  io  qae  le  pareci6  mas  rid,  1784,  4to),  PrAISgo,  p.  zzy.-zxviii. 

INrobable,  yabiieTi6  alguDae  o^saa,  tomaodo  ^  Vor  example,  1406,  Cap.  6,  etc.  •,  1430, 

la  BOBtancia  deUas ;  porque  ask  crey6  que  Cap.  2 }  1441,  Cap.  30 ;  14&3,  Gap.  3. 

aonyenia.*'    He  adds  that  this  Ohrcmiole  » **  Eg  sin  duda  hi  mas  puntual  i  la  maa 

wai  nuMh  valued  by  Ifabeila,  who  waa  the  Begura  de  quantas  se  oonsorvan  antigoas.** 

daughter  of  John  II.  Mood^ar,  Noticia  y  Juioio  de  los  mas  Prin- 

»  Anno  1461,  Cap.  2,  and  Aano  1453,  dpales  Historiadores  de  Espana,  Madrid, 

Oap»  a.    See,  alio,  -some  remarics  otx  the  1746,  fol.,  p.  112. 
author  of  this  Ohrooiolebf  tb«  e^torof 
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chapter  of  some  length.^  But  this  is  the  onlj  instance  of 
such  an  outbreak  in  the  Chronicle.  On  the  contrary,  its 
general  tone  shows  that  historical  composition  in  Spain 
was  about  to  undergo  a  permanent  change ;  for,  at  its  very 
outset,  we  have  regular  speeches  attributed  to  the  princi- 
pal personages  it  records,"  such  as  had  been  introduced 
by  Ayala ;  and  through  the  whole,  a  well-ordered  and 
documentary  recofd  of  affairs,  tinged,  no  doubt,  with  some 
of  the  prejudices  and  passions  of  the  troublesome  times  to 
which  it  relates,  but  still  claiming  to  have  the  exactness 
of  regular  annals,  and  striving  to  reach  the  grave  and  dig^ 
nified  style  suited  to  the  higher  purposes  of  history .^"^ 

Of  the  disturbed  and  corrupt  reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth, 
who,  at  one  period,  was  nearly  driven  from  his  throne  by 
his  younger  brother,  Alfonso,  we  have  two  chroni-  HemytiM 
cles  :  the  first  by  Diego  Enriquez  de  Castillo,  who  '®«^f*- 
was  attached,  both  as  chaplain  and  instoriographer,  to  the 
person  of  the  legitimate  sovepeign ;  and  the  other  by  Alon- 
so  de  Palencia,  chronicler  to  the  unfortunate  pretender, 
whose  claims  were  sustained  only  three  years,  though  the 

»  Anno  1483,  Cap.  4.  The  tMJIad,  wMch  te  elted  u  anonsmiou 

so  Anno  1406,  CaiH?*  2,  3, 4, 6, 0,  and  16 }  by  Duran,  but  ia  found  in  Sepulveda's  Bo* 

Anno  1407,  Gapp.  6,  7,  8,  etc.  mances,  etc.,  1684  (f.  204),  though  not  In 

1  This  Chronicle  affocde  ua,  in  one  plaoe  the  edition  of  1661,  gtres  the  same  strfldng 

that  I  have  notioed,-— probably  not  the  circumstance,  a  little  amplified,  in  theaa 

only  one,  —  a  curious  instance  of  Che  way  in  words  : 
which  the  whole  class  of  Spanish'chronicles 

to  which  It  belongs  were  sometimes  used  in  V  yido  MtM-  a  Bomn,    • 

the  poetry  of  the  old  ballads  we  so  much  ^^  .^.vSe^r 

admire.    The  instance  to  which  I  refer  is  y  yij^o  ^  yer  aqnel  dia 

to  be  found  in  the  account  of  the  leading  a  executar  la  jntticla, 

event  of  the  time,  the  yiolent  death  of  the  Que  el  macBtre  reeebia  t 

Groat  Constable  Alvaro  de  Luna,  which  the  17*?^'J**'**"?  ^^^^.     . 

fine  ballad,  begimdng  «XJn  Mlenx,les  de  Sued^m^^Jli^o;*"^ 

manana,"  takes  plainly  from  this  Chronicle  a  qulen  ■lire  a  su  senoria, 

of  John  II.    The  two  axe  worth  comparing  Que  no  el,  que  el  Bey  ml  BeBor 

throughout,  and  their  coincidences  can  be  He  ha  mandado  dareate  dia."     ' 
properly  felt  only  when  this  is  done  j  but  a 

Uttle  specimen  may  serve  to  show  how  curl-  So  near  do  the  old  Spanish  chronicles 

ous  Is  the  whole.  <*««  <«*«»«  ^  ^^^'^  poetry,  and  so  near  do 

The  Chronicle  (Anno  1453,  Cap.  2)  has  it  **•  <>**  Span^h  ballads  often  come  to  betng 

as  follows  :  «  B  vld6  a  Barrasa,  Caballerieo  M»tory.    Bntthe  Chronlele  of  John  H.  ia, 

del  Principe,  e  UamAle  6  dix61e  :  *Ten  ac&,  I  *Mnk,  the  last  to  whteh  this  remark  mn 

Barrasa,  tu  estas  aqui  mlrando  la  muerte  ^  applied.    The  old  ballads  flv*,  bo*F- 

que  me  dan.    Yo  te  ruego,  que  digas  al  «▼«'»  ^^^  ^^^  *■  carious  about  Don  AU 

Principe  ml  Senor,  que  d4  m^or  gualardon  ▼««> »  especlaBy  a  oolloctton  in  tour  Parts, 

asnscriadoe,quelBeymi8enormand6dar  ««*  Pw*  fining  toor  leaifes,  that  WM  pdh- 

4  mi.)  ft  Ushed  ie38-US3,  ft>r  popular  use. 

16 
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» 

GhroDlcle  of  Palencia^  like  that  of  Castillo,  extends  over 
the  whole  period  of  the  regular  sovereiga's  reign,  from 
1454  to  14Y4.  They  are  as  unlike  each  other  as  the  f^tes 
of  the  princes  they  record.  The  Chronicle  of  Castillo  is 
written  with  great  plainness  of  manner,  and,  except  in  a 
few  moral  reflections,  chiefly  at  the  beginning  and  the  end, 
seems  to  aim  at  nothing  but  the  simplest  and  even  the 
dryest  narratiye;^  while  Palencia,  who  had  been  edu- 
cated in  Italy  under  the  Greeks  recently  arrived  there  from 
the  ruins  of  the  Ectstem  Empire,  writes  in  a  false  and.  cum- 
brous style ;  a  single  sentence  of  his  Chronicle  frequency 
stretching  through  a  chapter,  and  the  whole  work  showing 
that  he  had  gained  little  but  affectation  and  bad  taste  under 
the  teachings  of  John  Lascaris  and  George  of  Trebizond.® 
Both  works,  however,  are  too  strictly  annals  to  be  read  for 
anything  but  the  facts  they  contain.^ 

«  * 

*  Wlien  the  first  edition  of  Castillo's  abandoned.    A  copy  of  Palencia's  transla- 

Chronicle  was  published,  I  do  not  know.  H  tion  of  Plutarch's  Ures,  remarkable  €m  its 

is  treated  as  If  still  only  in  manuscript  by  old  CastiUan  style,  but  adding  a  %w  llvefl 

Mond^ar  in  1746  (Advertencias,  p.  112) ;  not  written  by  Plutarch,  Is  to  be  found 

by  Bayer,  in  his  notes  to  Nto.  Antonio  (Bib.  among  the  rarities  of  the  Impwial  I^braiy 

•Vetus,  Vol.  II.  p.  348X  which,  though  writ-  at  Vienna.    It  is  in  two  vols.-— the  first 

ten  a  little  earlier,  were  published  in  1788 }  without  date,  the  second  1491. 
uid  by  Ochoa,  in  the  notes  to  the  inedlted       **  Oonneoted  with  these  royal  chronkdes 

poems  of  the  Marquis  of  Santillana  (Paris,  of  the  fifteenth  century,  I  ought  to  mention 

1844,  8vo,  p.  807),  and  in  his  ^  Manuscri-  one  on  the  history  of  Navarre  —  "  Cr6nica 

tos  Espanoles  *'  (1844,  j^.  92,  etc.).    The  de  los  Reyes  de  Navarra,"  by  the  Prince 

very  good  edition,  however,  prepared  by  Don  Carlos  de  Viana,  interesting  alike  for 

Josef  M^el  de  Flores,  published  in  Mad-  his  inteUeotual  accomplishments  and  his 

rid,  by  Sanoha  (1787, 4to),  as  a  part  of  the  cruel  fate.    (See  his  life  in  Quintana,  £s- 

Academy's  collection,  is  announced,  on  its  pauoles  oelebres,  Tom.  1. 1807, 12mo.)    He 

title-page,  as  the  second.    If  these  learned  seems  to  have  finished  it  in  1454,  and  died 

men  have  all  been  mistaken  on  such  a  point,  seven  years  afterwards,  in  1461,  when  forty 

it  is  very  strange.  years  old.    His  translation  of  Aristotle^s 

"  For  the  use  of  a  manuscript  copy  of  Ethics  was  printed  at  Saragossa  in  1509 

Palencia's  Chronicle  I  am  indebted  to  my  (Mendez,  Typographia,  1796,  p.  193),  but 

friend,  W.  H.  Presuott,  Esq.,  who  notices  it  the  Chronicle  was  published  for  the  first 

among  the  materials  for  his  "  Ferdinand  time  at  Pamplona,  In  1843,  in  4to,  by  Don 

and  Isabella  "(VoL  I.  p.  136,  Amer.  ed.),  Jos^  ^anguas  y  Miranda.    It  was  care- 

with  his  accustomed  acuteness.    A  full  life  fully  prepared  for  publication  from  four 

of  Palencia  is  to  be  found  in  Juan  Pellicer,  manuscripts,  and  it  embraces  the  history 

Bib.  de  Traductores  (Madrid,  1778,  4to),  of  Navarre  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 

Second  Part,  pp.  7-12.    Dr.  W.  L.  Holland,  accession  of  Charles  HL  hi  1490,  noticing, 

of  Tubingen,  printed  in  1850  one  hundred  however,  a  few  events  in  the  beginning  of  Uie 

copies  of  a  pamphlet  containing  proposals  next  century.  Besides  the  life  of  the  auUior^. 

to  publish  Palencia's  Chronicle,  and  added  it  miUces  two  hundred  pages,  written  in  a 

extracts  giving  accounts  of  the  dethrone-  modest,  simple,  somewhat  dry  style,  which 

ment  of  Henry  IV.  in  1466,  his  death  in  does  not  appear  to  much  advantage  by  the 

1474,  etc.,  all  done  with  great  care.    B  may  side^of  some  of  the  contemporary  Gastilian 

be  hoped  that  this  important  wcnic  is  not  chronicles.    A  few  of  the  old  traditions 
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Similar  remarks  must  be  made  ab^tit  the  chronicles  of 
the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  extending  from  14*74 
to  1504^16.  There  are  several  of  them,  but  only  pferdinand 
two  need  be  noticed.  One  is  by  Andres  Bemal-  •"*  ^■•'*"»- 
dez,  often  called  '*  £1  Cora  de  los  Palacios/'  becaase  he  was 
a  curate  in  the  small  town  of  that  name,  tiiongh  the  mate- 
rials for  his  Chronicle  were,  no  doubt,  gathered  chiefly  in 
Seville,  the  neighboring  splendid  capital  of  Andalusia,  to 
whose  princely  Archbishop  he  was  chaplain.  His  Chroni- 
cle, written,  it  should  seem,  chiefly  to  please  his  own  taste, 
extends  from  1488  to  1518.  It  is  honest  and  sincere, 
reflecting  faithfrilly  the  phyEdogpnomy  of  his  age,  its 
credulity,  its  bigotry,  and  its  love  of  show.  It  is,  in 
truth,  such  an  account  of  passing  events  as  would  be 
given  by  one  who  was  rather  curious  about  them  than  a 
part  of  them  ;  but  who,  from  accident,  was  familiar  with 
whatever  was  going  on  among  the  leading  spirits  of  his 
time  and  country.^  No  portion  of  it  is  more  valuable  and 
interesting  than  that  which  relates  to  Columbus,  to  whom 
he  devotes  thirteen  chapters,  and  for  whose  history  he 
must  have  had  excellent  materials,  since  not  only  was 
Deza,  the  Archbishop,  to  whose  service  he  was  attached, 
t>ne  of  the  friends  and  patrons  of  Columbus,  but  Colum- 
bus himself,  in  1496,  was  a  guest  at  the  house  of  £er- 
naldez,  and  intrusted  to  him  manuscripts  which,  he  -says, 

eoncerniog   the  lUUe  mountain  kii^om  oreduUty  and  bigotry  of  its  author,  as  well 

whoee  early  annals  it  records  are,  however,  as  his  better  qualiUes,  may  be  seen  In  his 

well  iweserred — some  of  them  being  told  as  acoounts  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers  (Cap.  193), 

fhey  are  firand  in  the  General  Chronicle  of  of  the  Canary  Islands  (Cap.  64),  of  the 

Spain,  and  some  with  additions  and  changes,  earthquake  of  1S04  (Cap.  200),-  and  of  the 

The  portions  where  I  have  observed  most  election  of  Leo  X.  (Cap.  2S39).     Of  his 

traces  of  connection  between  the  two  are  in  pr^udice  and  partiality,  his  versim  of  the 

the  Chronicle  of  the  Prince  of  Viana,  Book  bold  visit  of  Cbe  great  Marquis  of  Cadiz  to 

I.  Chapters  9  to  14,  as  compared  with  the  Isabella  (Cap.  29),  when  compared  with 

latter  portion  of  the  General  Chronicle,  Mr.  Prescott's  notice  of  it  (Part  I.  Chap.  6), 

Partm.    Sometimes  the  Prince  deviates  will  give  an  idea)  and  of  his  intolerance,  the 

firom  all  received  accounts,  as  when  he  calls  Chapters  (110-114)  about  the  Jews  afford 

Cava  the  wtfe  of  Count  Julian,  instead  of  proof  even  beyond  what  might  be  expected 

his  daughter ;   but,   on  tba   whole,   his  from  his  age.    There  is  an  imperfect  article 

chronicle  agrees  wiUi  the  common  tradi-  about  Bemaldes  in  N.  Antonio,  Bib.  Nov., 

'  tions  and  histories  of  the  period  to  which  but  the  best  materials  for  his  life  are  in  the 

It  relates.  egotism  of  his  own  Chronicle. 

*  I  owe  my  knowledge  of  this  manu-  Since  the  preceding  note  was  published, 

script  also  to  my  friend  Mr.  Prescott,  whose  an  editiQU  of  the  Chronicle  of  Bemaldes 

copy  I  have  used.    It  consists  of  onff  hun-  has  appeared  at  Qranada. 
dred  and  forty-four  chapters;   and   the 
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he  has  employed  in  this  very  account ;  thns  placing  his 
Chronicle  among  the  documents  important  alike  in  the- 
historj  of  America  and  of  Spain."^ 

The  other  chronicle  of  the  time  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella is  that  of  Fernando  del  Pulgar,  their  Councillor  of 
State,  their  Secretary,  and  ikeir  authorized  Annalist.  He 
was  a  person  of  much  note  in  his  time,  but  it  is  not  known 
wiien  he  was  bom  or  when  he  died.^  That  he  was  a  man 
of  wit  and  letters,  and  an  acute  observer  of  life,  we  know 
from  his  notices  of  the  Famous  Men  of  Castile,  from  his 
Commentary  on  the  Coplas  of  Mingo  Revulgo,  and  from 
a  few  spirited  and  pleasant  letters  to  his  friends  that  have 
been  spared  to  us.  But  as  a  chronicler  his  merit  is  incon- 
siderable.^ The  early  part  of  his  work  is  not  trustworthy, 
and  the  latter  part,  beginning  in  1482  and  ending  in  1490^ 
is  brief  in  its  narrative,  and  tedious  in  the  somewhat 
showy  speeches  with  which  it  is  burdened.  The  best  of  it 
is  its  style,  which  is  often  dignified ;  but  it  is  the  style  of 
history,  rather  than  that  of  a  chronicle ;  and,  indeed,  the 
formal  division  of  the  work,  according  to  its  subjects,  into 
three  parts,  as  well  as  the  philosophical  reflections  with 
which  it  is  adorned,  show  that  the  ancients  had  .been 
studied  by  its  author,  and  that  he  was  desirous  to  imitate 
them  *  Why  he  did  not  continue  his  account  beyond 
1490/  we  cannot  tell.    It  has  been  conjectured  that  he  died 

»  The  ehftpten  about   Colnmbiu  aie  anew,  at  Saragowa,  nith  Ita  tma  aotlmr** 

118-131.    The  aooouBt  of  Cohunbus*  visit  name.    The  only  other  edition  of  it,  and 

to  hhn  is  in  Cap.  131,  and  that  of  the  man-  by  Cnr  the  best  of  the  three,  it  the  beaotifiil 

oscriptB  iDtmsted  to  him  is  in  Cap.  128.  one,  Valencia,  1780,  folio.    See  the  Pr61ogo 

He  says,  that,  when  Cohunbns  oame  to  to  this  edition  fiir  the  mistake  by  which 

court  in  1406,  he  was  dressed  as  a  Franeia-  Vulgar's  Ohronide  was  attributed  to  Le- 

can  monk,  and  wore  the  cord  par  devoHon,  brija. 

He  cites  Sir  John  HaodeTille*s  Travels,  and  *>  Bead,  for  instance,  the  long  qieech  of 

seems  to  have  read  them  (Cap.  123) ;  afoot  Gomes   Manrlqne   to  the  inhaUtairis  of 

of  some  significance,  when  we  bear  in  mind  Toledo.  (Parte  II.  c.  70.)    It  is  me  of  the 

his  connection  with  Columbus.  best,  and  has  a  good  deal  of  merit  as  an 

1  A  notice  of  him  is  prefixed  to  his  oratorical  composition,  though  its  Roman 

(*  (?laros  Varones  **  (Madrid,  1775,   4to)  ;  tone  is  misplaced  in  such  a  chronicle.    It 

but  it  is  not  mueh.    We  know  ftom  him-  is  a  mistake,  however,  in  the  publisher  of 

self  that  he  was  an  old  man  in  1400.  the  edition  of  17SQ,  to  suppose  that  Pulgar 

*>  The  first  edition  of  his  Chronicle,  pub-  first  introduced  these  fbrmal  speeches  into ' 

lished,  by  an  accident,  as  if  it  were  the  work  the   Spanish.    They  occur,    as  has  been 

of  the  fhmons  Antonio  de  Lebrija,  appeared  already  observed,  in   the   Chronicles   of 

in  1666,  at  VaUadoUd.    But  the  error  was  Ayala,  eighty  or  ninety  years  earlier, 
soon  discovered,  and  in  1667  it  was  printed 
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then.'**  But  this  is  a  mistake,  for  we  have  a  well-written 
and  pains-taking  report,  made  by  him  to  the  queen,  on  the 
whole  Moorish  history  of  Granada,  including  the  capture 
of  the  city  in  1492.-^ 

The  Chronicle  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  by  Pulgar  is 
the  last  instance  of  the  old  style  of  chronicling  that  should 
now  be  noticed  ;  for  though,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
it  was  long  thought  for  the  dignity  of  the  monarchy  that 
the  stately  form  of  authorized  annals  should  be  kept  up, 
the  free  and  original  spirit  that  gave  them  life  was  no  longer 
there.  Chroniclers  were  appointed,  like  Feman  de  Ocampo 
•  and  Mexia ;  but  the  true  chronicling  style  was  gone  by, 
not  to  return. 

^  '^Indido  fiarto  probable  de  que  falle-  *^  This  important  document,  which  does 

eiA  totes  de  la  toma  de  Granada,"  says  Pulgar  some  honor  as  a  statesman,  is  to  ba 

Martinex  de  la  Rofa,  **  Heman  Peres  del  found  at  lez^^  in  the  Seminaiio  Bxudiki^ 

Pulgar,  el  de  Im  Hasanas."    Bladrid,  1834,  Madrid,  1788,  Tom.  XII.  pp.  &7-144. 
8fo,  p.  229. 

16» 
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CHRONICLES    OF    PARTICULAR    BVENTS.  —  THB    PASSO    H0NRO8O.  —  THE 
BBGURO  DB  TORDESILLAS.  —  CBRONICLBB  OF  PARTICULAR  FSIUSOIIS.  — * 

PBRO  Nli^O.  -^  ALYARO  DE  LUNA.  -^  OONZALYO  DB  C<5rD0TA. CHRONr 

ICLSS  OF   TRAYSLS. CLAYIJO,    COLUMBUS,  BALBOA,  AND   0THXR8. , 

ROMANTIC   CHRONICLES. — RODERIC  AND   THE   DESTRUCTION  OF  SPAIN. 
—  GENERAL  REMARKS  ON  THB  SPANISH  CHRONICLES. 

Chronicles  of  Particular  Events.  —  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  we  have  thus  far  traced  only  the  succession  of 
what  may  be  called  the  general  Spanish  chronicles,  which, 
prepared  by  royal  hands  or  under  royal  authority,  have 
set  forth  the  history  of  the  whole  country,  from  its  earliest 
beginnings  and  most  fabulous  traditions,  down  through  its 
fierce  wars  and  divisions,  to  the  time  when  it  had,  by  the 
final  overthrow  of  the  Moorish  power,  been  settled  into  a 
quiet  and  compact  monarchy.  From  their  subject  and 
character,  they  are,  of  course,  the  most  important;  and, 
generally,  the.  most  interesting,  works  of  the  class  to 
which  they  belong,  ^ut,  as  might  be  expected  from  the 
influence  they  exercised  and  the  popularity  they  enjoyed, 
they  were  often  imitated.  Many  chronicles  were  written 
on  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  and  many  works  in  a  chron- 
icling style  which  yet  never  bore  the  name.  Most  of 
them  are  of  no  value.  But  to  the  few  that,  from  their 
manner  or  style,  deserve  notice,  we  must  now  turn  for  a 
moment,  beginning  with  those  that  refer  to  particulair 
events. 

Two  of  these  special  chronicles  relate  to  occurrences  in 
the  reign  of  John  the  Second,  and  are  not  only  curious  in 
The  Passo  thcmselves  and  for  their  style,  but  valuable,  as 
Honroso.  illustrating  the  manners  of  the  time.  The  first, 
according  to  the  date  of  its  events,  is  the  *'  Passo  Hon- 
roso/' or  the  Passage  of  Honor,  and  is  a  formal  account 

(174) 
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of  a  passage  at  arms  which  was  held  against  all  comers  in 
1434,  at  thfe  bridge  of  Orbigo,  near  the  city  of  Leon,-  dur- 
ing thirty  days,  at  a  moment  when  the  road  was  thronged 
with  knights  passing  for  a  solemn  festival  to  the  neigh- 
boring shrine  of  Santiago.  The  challenger  was  Suero  do 
Quinones,  a  gentleman  of  rank,  who  claimed  to  be  thus 
emancipated  from  the  service  of  wearing  for  a  noble  lady's 
saKe  a  chain  of  iron  around  his  neck  every  Thursday.^ 
The  arrangements  for  this  extraordinary  tournament  were 
all  made  under  the  king's  authority.  Nine  champions, 
mantenedoreSj  we  are  told,  stood  with  Quinones ;  and  at  the 
end  of  the  thirty  days  it  was  found  that  sixty-eight  knights 
had  adventured  themselves  against  his  claim,  that  six 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  encounters  had  taken  place, 
and  that  sixty-six  lances  had  been  broken ;  —  one  knight, 
an  Aragonese,  having  been  killed,  and  many  wounded, 
among  whom  were  Quinopes  and  eight  out  of  his  nine 
fellow-champions.^ 

Strange  as  all  this  may  sound,  Snd  seeming  to  carry  us 
back  to  the  fabulous  days  when  the  knights  of  romance 

*<  Jousted  in  Aspramont  or  Montalban,'* 

and  Rodamont  maintained  the  bridge  of  Montpellier,  for 
the  sake  of  the  lady  of  his  love,  it  is  yet  all  plain  matter 
of  fact,  spread  out  in  becoming  style,  by  an  eye-witness, 
with  a  full  account  of  the  ceremonies,  both  of  chivalry 
and  of  religion,  that  accompanied  it.  The  theory  of  the 
whole  is,  that  Quiflones,  in  acknowledgment  of  being 
prisoner  to  a  noble  lady,  had,  for  some  time,  weekly  worn 
her  chains  ;  and  that  he  was  now  to  ransom  hiiiiself  from 

1  Some  aooount  of  the  Passo  Honrosols  to  tionA  of  the  originaA  aare  preiervet  in  it  ««r- 

be  f9and  among  the  Memorabilia  of  tiie  tiaw  hati^,  a8  in  sections  1,  4,  T,  14,  74,  75,  etc. 

in  the  "Gr6nica  de  Juan  el  II»"  (ad  Ann.  In  other  parts,  it  seems  to  have  been  dls* 

1433,  Cap.  6),  and  in  Zurlta,  "Anales  de  flipued  by  Pineda.    (Pellioer,  BOt«  to  Don 

Aragon»(Lib.XIY.c.22).  The  book  itself  Quixote, Varte  I.  c  40.)    The  poem  of  ^^Es- 

M  £1  Passo  Honroso,"  was  prepared  on  the  vero  y  Ahnedora,"  in  twelve  cantos,  by  D. 

spot,  at  Orbigo,  by  Delena,  one  of  the  an-  Juan  Maria  Maury  (Paris,  1840, 12moX  iB 

thorised  scribes  of   John  XI.  }   and  was  fbunded  on  the  adTentores  recorded  in  this 

abridged  by  Fr.  Juan  de  Pineda,  and  pub-  Chronicle,  and  so  is  the  "  Passo  Honroso," 

lished  at  Salamanca,  in  1688,  and  again  at  by  Don  Angel  de  Saavedra,  Duque  de  Rlyas, 

Madrid,  under  the  auq[»ices  of  the  Acad-  in  four  cantos,  in  the  second  volume  of  hit 

emj  of  History,  in  1783  (4to).    Large  por-  Works  (Madrid,  1820-21, 2  torn.  12mo.).    . 
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iM&fcmciful  imprisomnent  by  the  payment  of  a  certain 
number  of  real  spears  broken  by  him  and  hiS  friends  in 
fair  fight.  All  this,  to  be  sure,  is  fantastic  enough.  But 
the  ideas  of  love,  honor,  and  religion,  displayed  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  champions,^  who  hear  mass  devoutly 
every  day,  and  yet  cannot  obtain  Christian  burial  for  the 
Aragonese  knight  who  is  killed,  and  in  the  conduct  of 

■^Quiiiones  himself,  who  fasts  each  Thursday,  partly^  it 
should  seem,  in  honor  of  the  Madonna,  and  partly  in  honor 
of  his  lady,  —  these  and  other  whimsical  incongruities  are 
still  more  fantastic.  They  seem,  indeed,  as  we  read  their 
record,  to  be  quite  worthy  of  the  admiration  expressed  for 
them  by  Don  Quixote  in  his  argument  with  the  wise  canon,* 
but  hardly  worthy  of  any  other ;  so  that  we  sHne  surprised, 
at  first,  when  we  find  them  carefully  recorded  in  the  con- 
temporary Chronicle  of  King  John,  and  filling,  long  after- 
wards, a  separate  chapter  in  the  graver  Annals  of  Zurita. 
And  yet  such  a  grand  tournament  was  an  important  event 
in  the  age  when  it  happened,  and  is  highly  illustrative  of 
the  contemporary  manners.^  History  and  chronicle,  there- 
fore, alike  did  well  to  give  it  a  place  ;  and,  indeed,  down 
to  the  present  time,  the  curious  and  elaborate  record  of 
the  details  and  ceremonies  of  the  Passo  Honroso  is  of  no 
little  value  as  one  of  the  best  exhibitions  that  remain  to 
ns  of  the  genius  of  chivalry,  and  as  quite  the  best  exhi- 
bition of  what  has  been  considered  the  most  characteristic 
of  all  the  knightly  institutions. 
The  other  work  of  the  same  period  to  which  we  hav^ 

.  referred  gives  us,  also,  a  striking  view  of  the  spirit  of 
the  times  y  one  less  picturesque,  indeed,  but  not  less  in- 
structive.   It  is  called  "El  Seguro  de  Tordesillas,^'  the 

*  See  Sections  23  and  64)   and  ftnr  a  <  Take  the  yean  Immediately  aboat  1434, 

strange  tow  made  by  one  of  the  woanded  In  which  the  Passo  Honroso  occaned,  and 

knights,  that  he  woold  never  again  make  we  find  four  or  fire  instances.    (Crtniea  de 

love  to  nnns  as  he  had  done,  see  Sect.  26.  Juan  el  H®,  1433,  Cap.  2  5   1434,  Cap.  4  j 

»  Don  Qidxote  makes  precisely  such  a  1436,  Cap.  8  and  8 ;   143d,  Cap.  4.)    In- 

Qse  of  the  Passo  Honroso  as  might  be  ex-  deed,  the  Ohrontole  is  ftiU  of  them,  and  in 

peoted  &em  the  perverse  aouteness  so  often  several  the  Great  Constable  Alvaro  de  Lu- 

■bown  by  madmen,— one  of  the   many  naflgores. 
instances  In  which  we  see  Cervantes'  nice 
observation  of  the  woriElngs  of  human  na- 
ton.    (Parte  1. 0. 48.) 
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Pledge  or  the  Truce  of  Tordesillas,  and  relates  to  a  series 
of  conferences  held  in  1439,  between  John  the  Second 
and  a  body  of  his  .nobles,  headed  by  his  own  son, 
who,  in  a  seditious  and  violent  manner,  inter-  de  TordotOp 
fered  in  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  in  order  to  **** 
break  down  the  influence  of  the  Constable  de  Luna.'^  It 
receives  its  peculiar  name  from  the  revolting  circumstance 
that,  even  in  the  days  of  the  Passo  Honroso,  and  with 
some  of  the  knights  who  figured  in  that  gorgeous  show 
for  the  parties,  true  honor  was  yet  sunk  so  low  in  Spain, 
that  none  could  be  found  on  either  side  of  this  great 
quarrel  —  not  even  the  King  or  the  Prince  —  whose 
.word  would  be  taken  as  a  pledge  for  the  mere  personal 
safety  of  those  who  should  be  engaged  in  the  discussions 
at  Tordesillas.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  •find  some 
one  not  strictly  belonging  to  either  party,  who,  invested 
with  higher  powers,  and  even  with  supreme  military  con- 
trol, should  become  the  depositary  of  the  general  faith, 
and,  exercising  an  authority  limited  only  by  his  own 
sense  of  justice,  be  obeyed  alike  by  the  exasperated  sov- 
ereign and  his  rebellious  subjects,® 

This  proud  distinction  was  given  to  Pedro  Fernandez 
de  Velasco,  commonly  called  the  Good  or  Faithful  Count 
Haro ;  and  the  '*  Seguro  de  Tordesillas,"  pre-  _^ 

pared  by  him  some  time  afterwards,  shows  how  oandes  de 
honorably  he  executed  the  extraordinary  trust. 
Few  historical  works  can  challenge  such  absolute  authen- 
ticity. The  documents  of  the  case,  constituting  the  chief 
part  of  it,  are  spread  out  before  the  reader ;  and  what 
does  not  rest  on  their  foundation  rests  on  that  word  of  the 
Good  Count  to  which  the  lives  of  whatever  was  most  dis- 
tinguished in  the  kingdom  had  just  been  fearlessly  trusted. 
As  might  be  expected,  its  characteristics  are  simplicity 
and  plainness,  not  elegance  or  eloquence.  It  is,  in  fact, 
a  collection  of  documents,  but  it  is  an  interesting  and  a 

fi  The  "  Segnro  de  TordesiUaa  **  was  ftrat  phrase  used  by  the  prlneipal  personages  en 

printed  at  Milan,  1611  j  but  the  only  other  this  oooasion,  and,  among  the  rest,  bj  the 

edition,  that  of  Madrid,  1784  (4to),Jls  much  Constable  AWaro  de  Luna,  to  signl^  tbal 

better.  they  are  not,  for  the  time  being,  bound  to 

•  "  Nos  desnaturamoB,"  "  We  finlsify  our  obey  wen  the  Ung.    (Segnro,  Cap.  8*) 
natures,'*   is   the   striking   old  CastUian  • 
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melancholy  record.  The  coinpact  that  wan  made  led  to 
uo  permanent  good.  The  Count  soon  withdrew,  ill  at 
ease,  to  his  own  estates ;  and  in  less  than  two  years  his 
imhappy  and  weak  master  was  assailed  anew,  and  be- 
pieged  in  Medina  del  Campo,  by  his  rebellious  family  and 
their  adherents/  After  this,  we  hear  little  of  Count 
Haro,  except  that  he  continued  to  assist  the  king  from 
time  to  time  in  his  increasing  troubles,  until,  worn  out 
with  fatigue  of  body  and  mind,  be  retired  from  the  world, 
and  passed  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  in  a  monastery, 
which  he  had  himself  founded,  and  where  he  died  at  the 
age  of  threescore  and  ten.^ 

Ohronicles  of  FarHcular  Persons.  —  But  while  remark- 
able events,  like  the  Passage  of  Arms  at  Orbigo  and  the 
Pledge  o£  Tordesillas,  were  thus  appropriately  recorded, 
the  remarkable  men  of  the  time  could  hardly  fail  occasion- 
ally to  find  fit  chroniclers. 

Pero  Niiio,  Count  de  Buelna,  who  flourished  between 
13*79  and  1458,  is  the  first  of  them.  He  was  a  distin- 
guished naval  and  military  commcmder  in  the 

^^  Nino.     ^^.^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  j^j^^  ^^  g^^^^  . 

and  his  Chronicle  is  the  work  of  Outierre  Diez  de  Gamez, 
who  was  attached  to  his  person  from  the  time  Pero  Nifio 
was  twenty-three  years  old,  and  boasted  the  distinction 
GatterM  Di-  of  being  his  standard-bearer  in  many  a  rash  and 
«Bde  Game*,  i^joody  fight.  A  more  faithful  chronicler,  or  one 
more  imbued  with  knightly  qualities,  can  hardly  be  found. 
He  may  be  well  compared  to  the  "Loyal  Serviteur,'^  the 
biographer  of  the  Chevalier  Bayard  ;  and,  like  him,  not 
only  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  his  master,  but  shared  his 
spirit.®    His  accounts  of  the  education  of  Pero   Nino, 

7  See  Or6nica  de  Joan  el  no,  1440-41  Chronicle ;  —  a  rare  circumatance  in  8u6h 

and  1444,  Cap.  3.    Well  might  Manriqae,  commentaries  on  Spanish  poetry. 

in  his  beautiful  Coplas  on  the  iastabiUty  of  sPulgar  (ClaroB  Yarones  de   Gastilla, 

fortune,  break  forth,  --  Madrid,  1776,  4to,  TItulo  3)  gives  a  beauti- 

Que  se  hiw>  el  Rey  Don  Juan?  ^  character  of  him. 

Jjoa  Infinites  de  Angon,  *  Th«  "  OrAnica  de  Don  Pero  Nino  "  was 

Que  te  hixleron  ?  dted  early  and  often,  as  containing  import- 

Que  Aie  de  tento  galan,  g^it  materials  for  the  history  of  the  reign 

Que  ftie  de  tante  inrencion,  ^  ^         uj    ^^^  was  not  printed  until  it 

Como truxeron  ?  ^.^  ^   ».      ■«.       «_       i     j     xi 

was  edited  by  Don  Eugenlo  de  Uagnno 

Lois  de  Anuida*s  commentary  on  this  pas*    Amirola  (Madrid,  1782,  4to) ;  who,  how- 
sage  is  good,  and  well  illustrates  the  old    ever,  has  omitted  a  good  deal  of  what  ho 
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«nd  of  the  counsels  given  him  by  his  tutor ;  ^  of  Pero's 
marriage  to  his  first  wife,  the  lady  Constance  de  Gue- 
bara;"^  of  his  cruises  against  the  corsairs  and  Bey  of 
Tunis  ',^  of  the  part  he  took  in  the  war  against  England, 
after  the  death  of  Richard  the  Second,  when  he  com- 
manded an  expedition  that  made  a  descent  on  Cornwall, 
and,  according  to  his  chronicler,  burnt  the  town  of  Poole, 
and  took  Jersey  and  Guernsey;^  and,  finally,  of  his 
share  in  the  common  war  against  Granada,  which  hap- 
pened in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  and  under  the  leading 
of  the  Constable  Alvaro  de  Luna,^^  are  all  interesting  and 
curious,  and  told  with  simplicity  and  spirit.  But  the 
most  characteristic  and  amusing  passages  of  the  Chron- 
icle are,  perhi(ps,  those  that  relate,  one  to  Pero  Ninons 
gallant  visit  at  Girfontaine,  near  Rouen,  the  residence  of 
the  old  Admiral  of  France  and  hie  gay  young  wife," 
and  another  to  the  course  of  his  true  love  for  Beatrice, 
daughter  of  the  Infante  Don  John,  the  lady  who,  after 
much  oppontion,  and  many  romantic  dangers,  became  his 
second  wife.^^  Unfortunately,  we  know  nothing  about 
the  author  of  all  this  entertaining  history,  except  what  he 
modestly  tells  us  in  the  work  itself ;  but  we  ctmnot  doubt 
that  he  was  as  loyal  in  his  life  as  he  claims  to  be  in  his 
true-hearted  account  of  his  master's  adventures  and 
achievements. 

Next  after  Pero  Nifio's  Chronicle  comes  that  of  the 
Constable  Don  Alvaro  de  Luna,  the  leading  spirit  of  the 
reign  of  John  the  Second,  almost  from  the  mo-  jtiraro  de 
ment  when,  yet  a  child,  he  appeared  as  a  page  at  ^^'*°*- 
court  in  1408,  down  to  1453,  when  he  perished  on  the 
scaflfold,  a  victim  to  his  own  haughty  ambition-,  to  the 
jealousy  of  "the  nobles  nearest  the  throne,  and  to  the 

calls  "  fikbulAS  caballarescaa.*'    Instances  i^  Parte  IE.  o.  16-40. 

of  such  omissions  occur  in  Parte  I.  c.  16,  ^^  Parte  III.  c.  11,  etc. 

Parte  IL  e.  18, 40,  etc.,  and  I  cannot  but  u  parte  II.  c.  31, 36. 

think  Don  Eogenio  WQvdd  have  done  better  >*  Parte  m.  c.  3-5.    The  lore  of  Pero 

to  print  tlie  whole  ;  especially  the  whole  of  Nino  for  the  lady  Beatrice  comes,  also,  into 

what  he  says  he  found  in  the  part  which  he  the  poetry  of  the  time  \  for  he  employed 

calls  "  La  Cr&nioa  de  los  Beyes  de  Ingla-  YiUasandino,  a  poet  of  the  age  of  Henry  n. 

terra.**  and  III.  and  John  II.,  to  write  rerses  for 

10  See  Parte  I.  c.  4.  him,  addressed  to  her.    (See  Castro,  BiU. 

u  Parte  I.  c  14, 15.  Bsp.,  Tom.  I.  pp.  271  and  274.) 
»  Parte  II.  c  1-14. 
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guilty  weakness  of  the  king.  Who  was  the  author  of  the 
Chronicle  is  unknown.^^  But,  from  internal  evidence,  he 
was  probably  an  ecclesiastic  of  some  learning,  and  cer- 
tainly a  retainer  of  the  Constable,  much  about  his  person, 
and  sincerely  attached  to  him.  It  reminds  us,  at  once,  of 
the  fine  old  Life  of  Wolsey  by  his  Gentleman  Usher, 
Cavendish ;  for  both  works  were  written  after  the  fail 
of  the  great  men  whose  lives  they  record,  by  persons 
who  had  served  and  loved  them  in  their  prosperity,  and 
who  now  vindicated  their  memories  with  a  grateful  and 
tnisting  affection,  which  often  renders  even  their  style 
of  writing  beautiful  by  its  earnestness,  and  sometimes 
eloquent.  The  Chronicle  of  the  Constable  is,  of  course, 
the  oldest.  It  was  composed  between  1458  and  1460,  or 
about  a  century  before  Cavendish's  Wolsey.  It  is  grave 
and  stately,  sometimes  too  stately  ;  but  there  is  a  great 
air  of  reality  about  it.  The  account  of  the  siege  of  Falen« 
zuela,^  the  striking  description  of  the  Constable's  per- 
son and  bearing,^  the  scene  of  the  royal  visit  to  the  favor- 
ite in  his  castle  at  Escalona,  with  the  festivities  thai 
followed,^  and,  above  all,  the  minute  and  painful  details 
of  the  Constable's  fall  from  power,  his  arrest,  and  death,^ 
show  the  freedom  and  spirit  of  an  eye-witness,  or,  at 
least,  of  a  person  entirely  familiar  with  the  whole  matter 
about  which  he  writes.     It  is,  therefore,  among  the  rich- 

IT  The  "  Cr6Dica  de  Don  Alvaro  de  Luna  '*  persons  the  names  of  favoritet  or  privet 

was  first  printed  at  Milan,  1546  (folio),  l^  does.^   Mariana,  who  never  di^^ises  the 

one  of  the  Oonttabte's  descendants,  Imt,  fiiults  or  crimes  of  the  Great  Constable,  still 

notwithstanding  its  ralue  and  interest,  only  counts  him  among  those  **  eyersoe  invidiA 

one  edition  has  been  published  sinoe, —  populari."    (De  Rege,  1590,  p.  888.) 

that  by  Flores,  the  diligent  Secretary  of  m  Tit.  01-«6,  with  the  flattering  piece  of 

the  Academy  of  History  (liadrid,  1784,  poetiy  by  the  court  poet,  Juan  de  Mena, 

4to).    "WoU,  in  the  notes  to  the  German  on  the  wound  of  the  Constable  during  the 

translation  of  this  History  (Band  L  p.  ((84>  siege. 

S)  suggests,  on  the  authority  of  the  Boletin  ^^  Tit.  68. 

Bibliografico  of  Madrid,  1849,  that  Antonio  »  Tit.  74,  etc. 

Oastellanos  was  its  author.    He  was  noti  '^  Tit.  127,  128.    Some  of  the  details — 

aware,  I  suppose,  that  this  suggestion  had  the  Constable's  composed  countenance  and 

been  disposed  of  by  Flores  in  his  Preface,  mannw,  as  he  rode  on  his  mule  to  the 

pp.  Tii.  sqq.    "  Privado  del  Rey  *'  was  the  place  of  death,  and  the  awftd  silence  of  the 

common  style  of  Alvaro  de  Luna ; — "  Tan  multitude  that  preceded  bis  execution,  with 

privado,"  as  Manrique  calls  him ;  —  a  word  the  universal  sob  that  foUowed.it — are  ad- 

which  almost  became  English,  for  Lord  mirably  set  forth,  and  show,  I  think,  that 

Bacon,  in  his  twenty-seventh  Essay,  says,  the   author   witnessed   what  he   so  well 

"The  modern  languages  give  unto  such  describes. 
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est  and  most  interesting  of  the  old  Spanish  chro^cles, 
and  quite  indispensable  to  one  who  wonld  comprehend  the 
troubled  spirit  of  the  period  to  which  it  relates;  the 
period  known  as  that  of  the  bandos,  or  armed  feuds,  when 
the  whole  countr7  was  broken  into  parties,  each  in  war- 
like array,  fightiz^  for  its  own  head,  but  none  fully  sub- 
mitting to  the  royal  authority. 

The  last  of  the  chronicles  of  individuals  written  ;n  the 
spirit  of  the  elder  times  that  it  is  necessary  to  notice  is  that 
of  Gonzalvo  de  Gdrdova,  '*  the  Great  Captain,''  goomIto 
who  flourished  from  the  period  immediately  pre-  *«c6idov». 
ceding  the  war  of  Granada  to  that  which  begins  the  reign 
of  Oharies  the  Fifth ;  and  who  produced  an  impression  on 
the  Spanish  nation  hardly  equalled  since  the  earlier  days 
of  that  great  Moorish  contest,  the  cyclus  of  whose  heroes 
Gonzalvo  seems  appropriately  to  close  up.  It  was  about 
1526  that  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth  desired  one  of 
the  favorite  followers  of  Gonzalvo,  Heman  Perez 
del  Pulgar,  to  prepare  an  account  of  his  great  m  del  Poi- 
leader's  life.  A  better  person  could  not  easily  ^"' 
have  been  selected.  For  he  is  not,  as  was  long  supposed, 
Fernando  del  Pulgar,  the  wit  and  courtier  of  the  time  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella."  Nor  is  the  work  he  produced  the 
poor  and  dull  chronicle  of  the  life  of  Gonzalvo,  first  printed 
in  1559,  and  often  attributed  to  him."  But  he  is  that  bold 
knight  who,  with  a  few  followers,  penetrated  to  the  very 
centre  of  Granada,  then  all  in  arms,  and,  a£Sxing  an  Ave 
Maria,  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  to  the  doors  of  the 
principal  mosque,  consecrated  its  massive  pile  .to  the  ser- 

s>  The  mbteke  between  the  two  Palgan  times,  see  NlcAntonlo  (Bib.  Nora,  Tom. 

—one  oalled  Heman  FereB  del  WlgtXy  and  I.  p.  887),  who  eeems  to  be  sadly  oonfosed 

the  other  Fenumdo  del  Pulgar — seems  to  about  the  whole  matter, 

have  been  made  while  they  were  both  alire.  >  This  dnll  old  anonymous  chronicle  is 

▲t  least,  I  so  infer  from  the  following  good-  the  *'  Chronica  llamada  de  las  dos  Conqnis* 

humored  passage  hi  a  letter  from  the  latter  tas  de  Napoles,**  etc.,  the  first  edition  of 

to  his  oonrespondent,  Pedro  de  Toledo :  which  is  a  folio  In  black  letter,  printed  at 

**  B  pues  quereis  saber  como  me  ayeis  de  Zaragosa  in  16fi0,  and  reprinted  at  BeyiUe 

Uamar,  sabed,  S^or,  que  me  llaman  Per-  in  1580  and  1582,  and  at  AlcaUi  in  1684. 

nando,  e  me  Uamaban  e  Ilamaran  Fernando,  In  the  first  edition,  to  which  my  copy  be- 

e  si  me  dan  el  Haestrasgo  de  Santiago,  longs,  it  is  dedicated  to  Diego  Hnrtado 

tambien  Fernando,"  etc.  (Letra  Xn.,  Mad-  de  Mendoaa,  and  is  attributed, — ftlsely,  of 

rid,  1776,  4to,  p.  168.)    For  tiie  mistakes  oourse, — ita  the  Introduction,  to  Hernando 

made  ooooeming  them  in  more  modem  Peres  del  Pulgar,  Senor  del  BiJar. 

16 
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vice  ^f  Ghrisdamty,  while  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  were 
still  beleaguering  the  city  withoot ;  an  heroic  adventoi^e, 
with  which  his  conntrj  rang  ftom  side  to  side  at  the  time, 
and  which  has  not  since  been  forgotten,  either  in  its  bal- 
lads or  in  its  popular  drama.** 

As  might  be  expected  from  the  character  of  its  author, 
—  who,  to  distinguish  him  from  the  courtly  and  peaceful 
Pulgar,  was  well  called  "  He  of  the  Achievements,'^  M  de 
las  HazoMaSy  — the  book  he  offered  to  his  monarch  is  not  a 
regular  life  of  QoiizalTO,  but  rather  a  rude  and  vigorous 
sketch  of  him,  entitled  **  A  Small  Part  of  the  Achieve- 
ments of  that  Excellent  Person  called  the  Great  Oaptain,'' 
or,  as  is  elsewhere  yet  more  characteristically  said,  "  of 
the  achievements  and  solemn  virtues  of  the  Great  Cap- 
tain, both  in  peace  and  war."  ^  The  modesty  of  the 
author  is  as  remarkable  as  his  adventurous  spirit.  He  is 
hardly  seen  at  all  in  his  narrative,  while  hie  love  and  devo- 
tion to  his  great  leader  give  a  fervor  to  his  style,  which, 
notwithstanding  a  frequent  display,  of  very  unprofitable 
learning,  renders  his  work  both  original  and  striking,  and 
brings  out  his  hero  in  the  sort  of  bold  relief  in  which  he 
appeared  to  the  admiration  of  his  contemporaries.  Some 
parts  of  it,  notwithstanding  its  brevity,  are  remarkable 
even  for  the  details  they  afford ;  and  some  of  the  speeches, 

**  Pal|^  was  permitted  by  his  admiring  probably  ftom  the  reign  of  Philip  IV.    My 

Myvereigns  to  have  hte  biuial^plMse  where  copy  of  it  it  printed  in  1708.    HaitineE  d« 

he  knelt  when  he  affixed  the  Ave  Maria  to  la  BoBaspeaks  of  leeing  it  aoted,  and  of  the 

the  door  of  the  mosque,  and  his  descend-  strong  impression  it  produced  on  his  youth- 

Anta  still  preserve  his  tomb  there  with  be-  fU  imagination. 

coming  reyerenoe,  and  still  ooenpy  the  *  The  JUfe  of  the  Oreat  Captain,  by  Pol- 
most  distinguished  place  in  the  choir  of  gar,  was  printed  at  Seville,  by  Cromberger, 
the  cathedral,  whi<di  was  originally  granted  in  1627  ;  but  only  oxm  copy  of  this  edition 
to  him  and  to  his  hefars  mate  in  right  Hoe.  —the  one  in  the  posaesptoa  of  the  Royal 
(Alcantara,  Historia  de  Granada,  Qranada,  Spanish  Academy  —  could  be  found  by 
1840,  8vo,  Tom.  lY.,  p.  108  ;  and  the  curl-  Martlnea  de  la  Aoaa.  From  this  he  caused 
eua  documents  eoUeoted  by  Maitinea  de  la  a  reprint  to  be  made  at  Madrid  in  1884,  en- 
Bosa  in  his  **  Heman  Peres  del  Polgar,**  titled  ^*  Heman  Peres  del  Palgar,  Boequ^o 
pp.  27»-288,  for  which  see  next  note.)  The  Historico,"  adding  to  it  a  pleasant  Life  of 
eldest  play  known  to  jue  on  the  sohleet  of  PqlgMr  end  vataal4e  notes  i  so  that  we  now 
Heman  Peres  del  Pulgar'a  aohiovemeBt  it  have  this  very  curtooa  little  book  in  an 
*^  El  Oerco  de  Santa  Fe,"  in  the  first  volume  agreeabla  firam  tat  ssading,— thanks  to  Che 
of  Lope  de  Vega's  **Oomedias"(yallad(^d,  leal  and  Uteraxy  curiosity  of  th«  distin- 
lOOi,  4to).  But  tibe  one  commonly  repte*  guished  Spanish  statesman  who  discovei«d 
•ented  la  by  an  nnlmown  author,  and  it  The  original  work,  however,  is  not 
founded  on  Lope's.  It  is  called  **B1  Tri-  qnito  as  rare  as  he  supposed.  I  haive  « 
nnfio  del  Ave  Maria,**  and  is  said  to  be  copy  of  it  in  black  letter  foUo,  1627,  ff.  24, 
**  de  nn  Ingenio  de  esta  Corte,*'  dating  remarkably  well  preserved. 
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like  thai  of  the  Alfaqui  to  the  distracted  parties  in  Grau* 
ada,^  and  that  of  Gonzalvo  to  the  population  of  l^e  Albay- 
cin,^  savor  of  eloquence  as  well  as  wisdom.  Regarded 
as  the  outline  of  a  great  man's  character,  few  sketches 
have  more  an  air  of  truth  ;  though,  perhapS/*  considering 
the  adventurous  and  wariike  lives  both  of  the  author  and 
his  subject,  nothing  in  the  book  is  more  remarkable  than 
the  spudt  of  humajiity  that  pervades  it." 

Ghronicles  of  Travels.  —  In  the  same  style  with  the  his- 
tories of  their  kings  and  great  men,  a  few  works  should  be 
noticed  in  the  nature  of  travels,  or  histories  of  travellers, 
though  not  always  bearing  the  name  of  Ohronicles. 

The  -oldest  of  them,  which  has  any  value,  is  an  account 
of  a  Spanish  embassy  to  Tamerlane,  the  great  Tartar 
potentate  and  conqueror.  Its  origin  is  singular;  Henry 
the  Third  of  Castile,  whose  affairs,  partly  in  consequence 
of  his  marriage  with  Catherine,  daughter  of  Embassy  to 
Shakspeare's  '*  time-honored  Lancaster,"  were  T*™'*»ne- 
in  a  more  fortunate  and  quiet  condition  thah  those  of  his 
immediate  predecessors,  seems  to  have  been  smitten  in  his 
prosperity  with  a  desire  to  extend  his  &me  to  the  remotest 
countries  of  the  earth ;  and  for  this  purpose,  we  are  told, 
sought  to  establish  friendly  relations  with  the  Greek  Em- 
peror at  Constantinople,  with  the  Sultan  of  Babylon,  with 
Tamerlane  or  Timour  Bee  the  Tartar,  and  even  with  the 
fabulous  Prester  John  of  that  shadowy  India  which  wais 
then  the  subject  of  so  much  speculation. 

What  was  the  result  of  all  this  widely  spread  diplomacy, 
so  extraordinary  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  we 
do  not  know,  except  that  the  first  ambassadors  sent  to 
Tamerlane  and  Bajazet  chanced  actually  to  be  present  at 
the.  great  and  decisive  battle  between  those  two  prepon- 
derating powers  of  the  East,  and  that  Tamerlane  sent  a 

SB  Ed.  Martines  de  laBoea,  pp.  155,166.  translation  of  Petnurca's  Dialognes,  "De 

^  Ibid.,  pp.  159-162.  Bemediis  utriusque  Portunse,"  was  made, 

^  Hwnan  Peres  del  Pulgar^  el  de  las  at  his  especial  request,  into  fine  old  Cas- 

Hasanas,  was  bom  in  1461,  and  died  in  tilian,  by  Francisoo  de  Madrid.    (N.  Ant. 

1581.  Bib.  Not.  Tom.  I.  p.  442.)    I  haTie  a  copy 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  add  here,  in  of  it  —  a  most  becoming  black  letter  folio  >.- 

oonnection  with  the  Great  Captain,  that  a  printed  at  (^arag09a,  1529. 
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splendid  embassy  in  return,  with  some  of  the  spoils  of  his 
victory,  among  which  were  two  fair  captives  who  figure 
in  the  Spanish  poetry  of  the  time  *  King  Henry  was  not 
ungrateful  for  such  a  tribute  of  respect,  and,  to  acknowl- 
edge it,  despatched  to  Tamerlane  three  persons  Buy  oonaaei 
of  his  court,  one  of  whom,  Ruy  Gonzalez  de  *®  oiavyo. 
Clavijo,  has  left  us  a  minute  account  of  the  whole  embassy, 
its  adventures  and  its  results.  This  account  was  first  pub- 
lished by  Argote  de  Molina,  the  careful  ^atiquary  of  the 
time  of  Philip  the  Second,*  and  was  then  called,  probably 
in  order  to  give  it  a  more  winning  title,  "  The  Life  of  the 
Great  Tamerlane,'' — Vidadel  Oran  Tamwrto»,-r- though  it 
is,  in  fact,  a  diary  of  the  voyagings  and  residences  of  iho 
ambassadors  of  Henry  the  Third,  beginning  in  May,  1403, 
when  they  embarked  at  Puerto  Santa  Maria,  near  Cadiz, 
and  ending  in  March,  1406,  when  they  landed  there  on 
their  return. 

In  the  course  of  it,  we  have  a  description  of  Constanti- 
nople, which  is  the  more  curious  because  it  is  given  at  the 
moment  when  it  tottered  to  its  fall ; "  of  Trebizond,  with 
its  Greek  churches  and  clergy  j^  of  ISeheran,  now  the  cap- 
ital of  Persia  ;  ®  and  of  Samarcand,  where  they  found  the 
great  Conqueror  himself,  and  were  entertained  by  him  with 
a^series  of  magnificent  festivals  continuing  almost  to  the 
moment  of  his  death,^  which  happened  while  they  were 
at  his  court,  and  was  followed  by  troubles  embarrassing  to 
their  homeward  journey.®*  The  honest  Clavijo  seems  to 
have  been  well  pleased  to  lay  down  his  commission  at  the 
feet  of  his  sovereign,  whom  he  found  at  Alcald  ;  and  though 
he  lingered  about  the  court  for  a  year,  and  was  one  of  the 
witnesses  of  the  king's  will  at  Christmas,  yet  on  the  death 

*  Discuno  heciho  por  Argote  de  Molina,  the  ehuroh  of  San  Juan  de  la  Piedra,  is  very 

Bobre  el  Itinerario  de  Buy  Gonzales  de  quaint,  and  shows  great  simplicity  of  man- 

Clavljo,  Madrid,  1782, 4to,  p.  8.  ners  at  the  imperial  court :  **  The  Emperor 

*>  The  edition  of  Argote  de  Molina  was  went  to  hunt,  and  left  the  keys  with  the 

published  in  1582  *,  and  there  is  only  one  Empress  his  wiiSs,  and  when  she  gave  them 

other,  the  yery  good  one  printed  at  Madrid,  she  forgot  to  give  those  where  the  said 

1782,  4to.  relics  were,"  etc.,  p.  52. 

"^  They  were  much  struck  with  the  works  *2  Page  84,  etc. 

In  mosaic  In  Constantinople,  and  mention  ^  Page  118,  etc. 

them  repeatedly,  pp.  51, 59,  and  elsewhere.  >*  Pages  149-198. 

The  reason  why  they  did  not,  on  the  first  *  Page  207,  eto. 
day,  see  all  the  relics  they  wished  to  see  in 
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of  Henry  be  retired  to  Madrid,  his  native  place,  where  he 
spent  the  last  four  or  five  years  of  his  life,  and  where,  in 
1412,'  he  was  buried  in  the  convent  of  Saint  Francis,  with 
his  fathers,  whose  chapel  he  had  piously  rebuilt.^ 

His  travels  will  not,  on  the  whole,  suffer  by  a  compari- 
son with  those  of  Marco  Polo  or  Sir  John  Mandeville ; 
for,  though  his  discoveries  are  much  less  in  extent  than 
those  of  the  Venetian  merchant,  they  are,  perhaps,  as 
remarkable  as  those  of  the  English  adventurer,  while  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  presented  them  is  superior  to  that 
of  either.  His  Spanish  loyalty  and  his  Catholic  faith  are 
everywhere  apparent.  He  plainly  believes  that  his  modest 
embassy  is  making  an  impression  of  his  king's  power  and 
importance,,  on  the  countless  and  careless  multitudes  of 
Asia,  which  will  not  be  effaced ;  while  in  the  luxurious 
capital  of  the  Greek  empire  he  seems  to  look  for  little  but 
the  apociyphal  relics  of  saints  and  apostles  which  then 
burdened  the  shrines  of  its  churches.  With  all  this,  how- 
ever, we  may  be  content,  because  it  is  national ;  but  when 
we  find  him  filling  the  island  of  Ponza  with  buildings 
erected  by  Virgil,*'  and  afterwards,  as  he  passes  Amalfi, 
taking  note  of  it  only  because  it  contained  the  head  of 
Saint  Andrew,^  we  are  obliged  to  recall  his  frankness,  his 
zeal,  and  all  his  other  good  qualities,  before  we  can  be 
quite  reconciled  to  his  ignorance.  Mariana,  indeed,  inti- 
mates that,  after  all,  his'  stories  are  not  to  be  wholly 
believed.  But,  as  in  the  case  of  other  early  travellers, 
whose  accounts  were  often  discredited  merely  because  they 
were  so  strange,  more  recent  and  careful  inquiries  have 
confirmed  Clavijo's  narrative ;  and  we  may  now  trust  to 
his  faithfulness  as  much  as  to  the  vigilant  and  penetrating 
spirit  he  shows  constantly,    except  when   his   religious 

"  Hi}08  de  Madrid,  nnstrei  en  Santidad,  history  of  the  Spanish  oapitaL    ▲  Lift  of 

Digdidades,  Armas,  Ciencias,  y  Aries,  Dlo-  Glayijo  is  to  be  fouzMi  in  it,  Ton.  lY.  p.  3QSL 

cionario  Hist6rico,  sa  Antor  J).  Joseph  Ani.  '^  **  Hay  en  ella  grandee  edifloios  de  may 

Alvares  y  Baena,  Natural  de  la  misma  grande  obra,  quo  flio  Virgilio,**  p.  80. 

ViUa;  Madrid,  1789-01,  4  tom.  4to;— a  »  AU  ha  says  of  Amalfl  is,  *"¥  en  esto 

book  whose  materials,  somewhat  cmde^  ciadad  de  Malftt  dioen  que  est^  la  cabesa 

put  together,  are  abundant  and  important,  de  Sant  Andres.**  p.  33. 
especially  in  what  relates  to  the  Uterary 

16* 
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faith,  or  his  hardly  less  religious  loyalty,  interferes  wi<& 
its  exercise.® 

But  the  great  voyagings  of  the  Spaniards  were  not  des- 
tined to  be  in  the  East.  The  Portuguese,  led  on  orig* 
Spanish  inally  by  Prince  Henry,  one  of  the  most  extraor- 
voyagings.  dinary  men  of  his  age,  had,  as  it  were,  already 
appropriated  to  themselves  that  quarter  of  the  world,  by 
discovering  the  easy  route  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ; 
and,  both  by  the  right  of  discovery  and  by  the  provisiona 
of  the  well-known  Papal  bull  and  the  equally  well4cnown 
treaty  of  1419,  had  cautiously  cut  off  their  great  rivals, 
the  Spaniards,  from  all  adventure  in  that  direction  ;  leav*^ 
ing  open  to  them  only  the  wearisome  waters  that  were 
stretched  out  unmeasured  towards  the  West.  Happily^ 
however,  there  was  one  man  to  whose  courage  even  th9 
terrors  of  this  unknown  and  dreaded  ocean  were  but  spurs 
and  incentives,  and  whose  gifted  vision,  thougk 
sometimes  dazzled  irom  the  height  to  which  he 
rose,^  could  yet  see,  beyond  the  waste  of  waves,  that  broad 
continent  which  his  fervent  imagination  deemed  needful  io 
balance  the  world.  It  is  true,  Columbus  was  not  born  a 
Spaniard.  But  his  spirit  was  eminently  Spanish.  His 
loyalty,  his  religious  faith  and  enthusiasm,  his  love  of 
great  aiid  extraordinary  adventure,  were  all  Spanish  rather 
than  Italian,  and  were  all  in  harmony  with  the  Spanish 
national  character,  when  he  became  a  part  of  its  glory. 
His  own  eyes,  be  tells  us,  had  watched  the  silver  cross, 
as  it  slowly  rose,  for  the  first  time,  above  the  towers  of 
the  Alhambra,  announcing  to  the  world  the  final  and  abso- 
lute overthrow  of  the  infidel  power  in  Spain ;  *  and  from 

^  Mariana  says  that  the  Itinerary  con-  Vnestras  Altezaa  en  las  torres  de  Alfkm- 

taina  "  mochas  otras  cosas  asaz  maravillo-  bra,*'  etc.    Navarrete,  Coleccion  de  Iqb  Tf- 

sas,  si  verdaderas."    (Hist.,  lib.  XIX.  e.  i^es  y  Bescubrimientoe  qne  hicleron  por 

11.)    But  Blanco  White,  in  his  "  Varie-  Mar  los  Bspanoles  desde  Fines  del  Sfglo 

dades  »  (Tom.  I.  pp.  816-818),  shows,  from  XV.,  Madrid,  1826,  4to.  Tom.  I.  p.  1  •,  —  a  ) 

an  examination  of  Olavijo's  Itinerary,  by  work  admirably  edited,  and  of  great  yahie,  , 

Major  Bennell,  and  firom  othqf  sources,  that  as  containing  the  authentic  materials  for  ' 

its  general  fidelity  may  be  depended  upon,  the  history  of  the  discovery  of  America.    ' 

^  In  the  account  of  his  first  royage,  ren-  Old  Bemaldez,  the  Mend  of  Columbus,  de-  ' 

dered  to  his  sovereigns,  he  says  he  was  in  scribes  more  exactly  what  Columbus  saw: 

1492  at  Qranada,  "■  adonde,  este  presente  **  £  mostraron  en  la  mas  alta  torre  primera- 

ano,  k  dos  dias  del  mes  de  Bnero,  por  fUensa  mente  el  estandarte  de  Jesu  Cristo,  que  fUe 

de  armas,  vide  poner  las  bandeias  reales  de  la  Santa  Cruz  dc  plata,  que  el  rey  traia 
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that  period;  —  or  one  even  earlier,  when  some  poor  monks  * 
from  Jerusalem  had  been  at  the  camp  of  the  two  sove- 
reigns before  Granada,  praying  for  help  and  protection 
against  the  unbelievers  in  Palestine,  —  he  had  conceived 
the  grand  project  of  consecrating  the  untold  wealth  he 
trusted  to  find  in  his  westward  discoveries,  by  devoting  it 
to  the  rescue  of  the  Holy  City,  and  of  the  sepulchre  of 
Christ ;  thus  achieving,  by  his  single  power  and  resources, 
what  all  Christendom  and  its  ages  of  crusades  had  failed 
to  accomplish.*^ 

Gradually  these  and  other  kindred  ideas  took  firm  pos- 
session of  his  mind,  and  are  found  occasionally  in  his 
later  journals,  letters,  and  speculations,  giving  to  his  oth- 
erwise quiet  and  dignified  style  a  tone  elevated  and  im- 
passioned like  that  of  prophecy.  It  is  true  that  his 
adventurous  spirit,  when  the  mighty  mission  of  his  life 
was  upon  him,  rose  above  all  this,  and,  with  a  purged 
vision  and  through  a  clearer  atmosphere,  saw,  from  the 
outset,  what  he  at  last  so  gloriously  accomplished ;  but 
still,  as  he  presses  onward,  there  not  unfrequently  break 
from  him  words  which  leave  no  doubt  that,  in  his  secret 
heart,  ,the  foundations  of  his  great  hopes  and  purposes 
were  laid  in  some  of  the  most  magnificent  illusions  that 
are  ever  permitted  to  fill  the  human  mind.  He  believed 
himself  to  be,  in  some  degree  at  least,  inspired ;  and  to 
be  chosen  of  Heaven  to  fulfil  certain  of  the  solemn  and  ' 
grand  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament.**    He  wrote  to 

siempre  en  la  santa  conqnlsta  consigo.'*  might  there  acqui»  !n  this  Bacred  lerrioe. 
Hist,  de  loa  Eeyes  Oatdlicos,  Cap.  102,  MS.  (Navarrete,  Coleccion,  Tom.  II.  p.  282.) 
The  same  striking  aoooont  of  the  first  sym-  ^  Navanete,  Coleocioii,  Tom.  I.  pp. 
bol  of  conquest  that  was  raised  to  mark  zlylii.-3dix.  Bat  Navarrete  is  wrong  in 
the  &U  of  Granada — the  eruz  de  plata-^  referrioip  to  the  Eighteenth  Psahn,  as  be 
is  to  be  found  in  Harmol*8  Rebelion  de  los  does.  It  is  the  Nineteenth,  as  is  exactly 
Moriscos  (1600,  f.  ^.  a.),  where  we  are  told  stated  In  the  Giustinlanl  Polyglott  Psalter, 
that  it  was  raised  at  the  orders  of  Iferdi-  Qenoa,  1516,  Vol.,  where  the  fourth  Terse 
xiand  and  Isabella,  by  the  Cardinal  Arch-  is  referred  to— '"Thehr  line  is  gone  out 
bishop  of  Toledo.  through  all  the  eartii,  and  their  words  to 
41  This  appears  firom  his  letter  to  the  Pope,  the  end  of  the  world  *, "  adding,  as  a  corn- 
February,  1602,  in  which  he  says,  he  had  mentary  to  it,  a  notice  of  Columbus,  his 
counted  upon  fumishLag,  in  twelve  years,  life  and  his  discoveries,  in  which  the  editor 
10,000  horse  and  100,000  foot  soldiers  for  and  commentator  may  sometimes  have  been 
the  conquest  of  the  Holy  City,  and  that  his  inexact,  as  Perdlnand  Columbus,  in  his  life 
undertaking  to  discover  new  countries  was  of  his  &ther  (cap.  2),  complains  that  he 
With  the  view  of  spending  the  means  he  was }  but  in  which,  as  a  contemporary  of 
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his  sovereigns,  in  1501,  that  he  had  been  induced  to  under- 
take his  voyages  to  the  Indies,  not  by  virtue  of  human 
Scriptural  knowledge,,  but  by  a  Divine  impulse,  and  by  the 
predicaoDs.  force  of  Scriptural  prediction.'**  He  declared  that 
the  world  could  not  continue  to  exist  more  than  a  hundred 
and  fifty*five  years  longer,  and  that,  many  a  year  before 
that  period,  he  counted  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  City  to 
be  sure.**  He  expressed  his  belief  that  the  terrestrial 
paradise,  about  which  he  cites  the  fanciful  speculations 
of  Saint  Ambrose  and  Saint  Augustin,  would  be  found  in 
the  southern  regiojis  of  those  newly  discovered  lands, 
which  he  describes  with  so  charming  an  amenity,  and  that 
the  Orinoco  was  one  of  the  mystical  rivers  issuing  from 
it ;  intimating,  at  the  same  time,  that,  perchance,  he  alone 
of  mortal  men  would,  by  the  Divine  will,  be  enabled  to 
reach  and  enjoy  it.**  In  a  remarkable  letter  of  sixteen 
pages,  addressed  to  his  sovereigns  from  Jamaica  in  1503, 

ColumbitB,  and  publiBhing  hU  vork  in  the  navegar  desde  edad  nuera  7  las  pl&ticas 

city  of  which  he  declares  the  great  admiral  que  yo  haja  ienido  con  tanta  g«nte  en  tan* 

-.-who  had  then  been  dead  only  ten  years  tas  tterras  y  de  tantas  aetas,  y  dejo  las  tan- 

—  to  hare  been  a  native,  his  account  is  tas  artes  y  esoritnras  de  que  yo  d^e  alrrlba ; 

very  important.    On  this  particniar  verse  solamente  me  tengo  i.  la  Santa  y  Sacra  E». 

of  the  19th  Psalm,  he  sa^s :  ^  C<dnmbus  critura  y  a  algunas  autoridades  prcrftfeticas 

frequenter  pnsdlcabat  se  a  Deo  electum  de  algunas  personas  santas,  que  por  reve- 

utper  ipsum  adimpletur  haec  prophetia."  lacion  divina  luui  dicho  algo  desto.**  (n>id., 

In  Navarrete  (Tom.  II.  pp.  262-273)  theVe  p.  263.) 

is  other  curious  matter  to  the  same  effect,  **  "  Segund  esta  cuenta,  no  fidta,  salvo 

from  Che  hand  of  Columbus  himself.    I  owe  ciento  e  cincuenta  y  cineo  anos,  para  oom- 

the  correction  of  Navarrete's  error  to  my  plimiento  de  siete  mil,  en  los  quales  digo 

friend,  Qeorge  Livermore,  Esq.,  ct  Gam*  arriba  por  las  autoridades  dichas  que  habr4 

bridge,  who  has  in  his  precious  library  a  de  feneoer  el  mundo."    (Ibid,  p.  264.) 

copy  of  the  Giustiniani  Folyglott,  which,  ^  See  the  very  beautiful  passage  about 

when  he  pdaied  oai  tiie  mistake  to  me,  I  the  Ortnooo  River,  mixed  with  proidietical 

did  not  own.  interpretaltons,  in  his  account  of  his  third 

<>  ^  Ya  d^  que  paia  la  eseoncion  de  la  voyage,  to  fiie  King  and  d^aeen  (Navar- 

impveaa  de  las  ladias  no  me  aprovech6  nte,  Ccl.,  Tom.  I.  pp.  266,  etc.),  a  singular 

nuEon  Bi  matematica  ni  mq^amuados  }->  mixture  of  practical  Judgment  and  wild, 

Uenaraeate  se  cumpli6  lo  que  dijo  IsaLas,  y  dreamy  ^leculaticm.    **I  believe,**  he  says, 

esto  es  loque  deseo  de  escrebfr  aqui  por  le  **that  there  is  the  terrostrlal  paradise,  at 

reduclr  i  Y.  A.  4  menuHto,  y  porque  se  which  no  man  can  arrive  except  by  the 

alegren  del  otro  que  yo  le'dije  de  Jerusalen  Divine  will,**—." Cieo,  que  aM  ea  d  pa- 

poc  tas  mesmas  autoridades,  de  la  qual  im-  raiso  terrenal,  adonde  no  puede  Uegar  nadie, 

presa,  si  fe  hay,  tengo  por  muy  cierto  la  salvo  por  vduntad  divina.**    The  honest 

vitoria.**    Letter  of  Columbus  to  Ferdinand  GlaviUo  thought  he  had  found  another  rivor 

and  Isabella  (Navavrete,  CcL,  Tom.  II.  p.  of  Paradise  on  just  the  opposite  side  of  the 

265).    And  elsewhere  in  the  same  letter  he  earth,  as  he  Journejred  to  Samareand,  nearly 

says :  ^  To  dije  que  diria  la  ra»m  que  ten-  a  century  before.    (Vida  del  Bt$M  Tamer* 

go  de  la  restitocion  de  la  Casa  Santa  4  la  Ian,  p.  137.) 
Saqta  Iglesia }  digo  que  yo  dcjo  todo  nl 
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an3  written  with  a  force  of  style  hardly  to  be  found  in 
anything  similar  at  the  same  period,  he  gives  a  moving 
account  of  a  miraculous  vision,  which  he  believed  had 
been  vouchsafed  to  him  for  his  consolation,  when  at  Yera- 
gua,  a  few  months  before,  a  body  of  his  men,  sent  to  obtain 
fialt  and  water,  had  been  cut  off  by  the  natives,  thus  leav- 
ing him  outside  the  mouth  of  the  river  in  great  peril. 

"  My  brother  and  the  rest  of  the  people, ''  he  says, 
^'  were  in  a  vessel  that  remained  within,  and  I  was  left 
solitary  on  a  coast  so  dangerous,  with  a  strong  yi^^^  ^f 
fever  and  grievously  worn  down.  Hope  of  ea-  Co>«mb'w- 
cape  was  dead  witiliin  me.  I  climbed  aloft  with  difficultyi 
calling  anxiously  and  not  without  many  tears  for  help 
upon  your  Majesties'  captains  from  all  the  four  winds  of 
heaven.  But  none  made  me  answer.  Wearied  luid  still 
moaning,  I  fell  asleep,  and  heard  a  pitiful  voice  which 
said :  *  0  fool,  and  slow  to  trust  and  serve  thy  God,  the 
God  of  all  I  What  did  He  more  for  Moses,  or  ibr  Da^id 
His  servant  ?  Ever  since  thou  wast  bom,  thou  hast  been 
His  especial  charge.  When  He  saw  thee  at  the  age 
wherewith  He  was  content,  He  made  thy  name  to  sound 
marvellously  on  the  earth.  The  Indies,  which  are  a  part 
of  the  world,  and  so  rich.  He  gave  them  to  thee  for  thine 
own,  and  thou  hast  divided  them  unto  others  as  seemed 
good  to  thyself,  for  He  granted  thee  power  to  do  so.  Of 
the  barriers  of  the  great  ocean,  which  were  bound  up  with 
such  mighty  chains.  He  hath  given  unto  thee  the  keys. 
Thou  hast  been  obeyed  in  many  lands,  and  thou  hast 
gained  an  honored  name  among  Christian  men.  What 
did  He  more  for  the  people  of  Israel  when  E[e  led  them 
forth  from  Egypt  ?  or  for  David,  whom  from  a  shepherd 
He  made  king  in  Judeaf  Turn  thou,  then,  again  unto 
Him,  and  confess  thy  sin.  His  -mercy  is  infinite.  Thine 
old  age  shall  not  hinder  thee  of  any  great  thing.  Many 
inheritances  hath  He,  and  very  great.  Abraham  was  above 
a  hundred  years  old  when  he  begat  Isaac  ;  and  Sarah,  was 
she  young  ?  Thou  callest  for  uncertain  help ;  answer.  Who 
hatili  afflicted  thee  so  much  and  so  often  ?  God  or  the 
world  ?  The  privileges  and  promises  that  God  giveth, 
He  breaketh  not,  nor,  after  He  hath  received  service,  doth 
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He  Bay  that  thns  was  not  Hib  mind^  and  that  His  meaojng 
was  other.  Neither  punisheth  He,  in  order  to  hide  a  re- 
fusal of  justice.  What  He  promiseth,  that  He  fulfilleth, 
and  yet  more.  And  doth  the  world  thus  ?  I  have  told 
thee  what  thy  Maker  hath  done  for  thee,  and  what  He 
doth  for.  all.  £yen  now  He  in  part  showeth  ibee  the  re* 
ward  of  the  sorrows  and  dangers  thou  hast  gone  throu^ 
in  serving  oj^hers.'  All  this  heard  I,  as  one  half  dead  ; 
but  answer  had  I  none  to  words  so  true,  save  tears  for  my 
sins.  And  whosoever  it  might  be  that  thus  spake,  he 
ended,  saying,  'Fear  not;  be  of  good  cheer;  all  these 
thy  griefs  are  written  in  marble,  and  not  without  cause.' 
And  I  arose  as  soon  as  I  might,  and  at  the  end  of  nine  di^ys 
tiie  weather  became  cdm.'^  ^ 

Three  years  afterwards^  in  1506,  Oolumbus  died  at 
Yalladolid,  a  disappointed,  broken-hearted  old  man  ;  little 
comprehending  what  he  had  done  for  mankind,  and  still 
less  the  glory  and  homage  that  through  all  future  gener- 
ations awaited  his  name.^ 

But  the  mantle  of  his  devout  and  heroic  spirit  fell  on 
none  of  his  suGcess(H8.    The  discoveiies  of  the  new  conr 

^  See  the  letter  to  Ferdinand  and  Isa-  letter  to  the  Bovereigns  about  his  fourth  and 

beUa  concerning  his  fourth  and  last  yoyage,  last  voyage,  vhich  contains  the  account  ct 

dated  Jamaica,  7  July,  1506,  in  which  this  his  yiaion  at  Veragua.    (Navarrete,  Col., 

extraordinary  passage  occurs,    ^ararrete,  Tom.  I,  pp.  296-312.)    4.   Fifteen-  misoel- 

OoL,  Tom.  I;  p.  803.)  laneous  letters.   (n)id.,  Tom.  I.  pp.  330- 

V  To  those  who  wish  to  know  moroi  of  8620  &•  Bis  speculations  about  the  proph- 

Columbtts  as  a  writer  than  can  be  properly  ecies  (Tom.  11.  pp.  260-273),  and  his  letter 

sought  hi  a  classical  life  of  him,  like  that  of  to  the  Pope  (Tom.  II.  pp.  280-282).    But, 

lETiog,  I  eononead  aa  preQiout :    1.  The  whoeyer  would  speak  worthily  of  Cohun- 

acoount  of-  his  first  voyage,  addressed  to  bus,  or  know  what  was  most  noble  and 

his  "sovereigns.  With  the  letter  to  Bafael  elevated  in  his  character,  will  be  guilty  of 

8anches  on  the  same  subject  ^avaorete,  an  unhappy  neglect  if  he  fail  to  read  the 

CoL,  Tom.  I.  pp.  1-197) }  the  first  docu-  discussions  about  him  by  Alexander  von 

ment  being  extant  only  in  an  abstract,  Humboldt ;  especially  those  In  the  **  Ex- 

whicHi  ooptabis,   however,  large  extracts  amen  Critique  de  PHistoire  de  la  O^og- 

from  the  original  made  by  Las  Gasas,  and  '  raphie  du  Nouveau    Continent  *'    (Paris, 

of  which  a  very  good  translation  appeared  1836-38,  8vo,  YoL  II.  pp.  350,  etc.,  ToL 

at  Bos<im,  1827  (8vo).    Nothing  is  more  re-  XII.  pp.  227-262), — a  book  no  less  remark- 

markable  in  the  tone  of  these  narratives  able  for  the  vastness  of  its  views  than  for 

than  the   devout  spirit  that^  constantly  the  minute.aocuracyof  its  learning  on  some 

breaks  forUi.  2.  The  account,  by  Columbus  of  the  most  obscure  sutijects  of  htetorioal 

himseU;  of  his  third  voyage,  in  a  letter  to  his  inquiry.    Nobody  hsa  0(»nprehended  Uie 

sovereigns,  and  in  a  letter  to  the  nurse  of  character  of  Columbus  as  Humboldt  has, — 

Prince  John ;  the  first  containing  several  its  generosity,  its  enUiusiasm,  its  feur-veach- 

interesting  passages,  showing  tiiat  he  had  a  ing  visions,  whi<di  seemed  watching  b^ore- 

-  love  for  the  beautiful  in  nature.  (Navar-  hand  for  the  great  sdenUfio  discoveries  of 

rete.  Col.,  Tom.  L  pp.  242-276.)  3.  The  the  sixteenth  century.    • 
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tinent>  which  was  soon  ascertained  to  be  no  part  of  Asia, 
were  indeed  prosecuted  with  spirit  and  success  by  Bal- 
boa, by  Vespucci,  by  Hojeda,  by  Pedrdrias  DA-  Baiboa,ves- 
vila,  by  the  Portuguese  Magellanes,  by  Loaisa,  by  5JJ*^<}*ofc 
Saavedra,  and  by  many  more ;  so  that  in'twenty-  en- 
seven  years  the  general  outline  and  form  of  l^e  New 
World  were>  through  their  reports,  fairly  presented  to  the 
Old.  But,  though  some  of  these  early  adventurers,  like 
Hojeda,  were  men  apparently  of  honest  principles,  who 
fiuffesed  much,  and  died  in  poverty  and  sorrow,  yet  none 
jbad  the  lofty  spirit  of  the  original  discoverer,  and  none 
spoke  or  wrote  with  the-  tone  of  dignity  and  authority 
that  came  naturally  from  a  man  whose  character  was  so 
elevated,  and  whose  convictions  and  purposes  were 
founded  in  some  of  the  deepest  and  most  mysterious 
feelings  of  our  religious  nature.^ 
*  Romantic  Chronicles.  —  It  only  remains  now  to  speak 
of  one  other  class  of  the  old  chronicles ;  a  class  hiftrdly 
represented  in  this  period  by  more  than  a  single^  specimen, 
but  that  a  very  curious  one,  cmd  one  which,  by  its  date 
4kad  character,  brings  us  to  the  end  of  our  present  inquir- 
ies, and  marks  the  transition  to  those  that  are  to  chronicle  of 
follow.  The  Chronicle  referred  to  is  that  called  DonRoderic. 
'*  The  Chronicle  of  Don  Roderic,  with  the  Destruction  of 
Spain,"  and  is  an  account,  chiefly  fabulous,  of  the  reign 
of  King  Roderic,  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the 
Moors,  and  the  first  attempts  to  recover  it  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighth  century.  An  edition  is  cited  as  early 
as  1511,  and  six  in  all  may  be  enumerated,  including  the 
last,  which  is  of  1587 ;  thus  showing  a  good  degree  of 
popularity,  if  we  consider  the  number  of  readers  in  Spain 
izi  the  sixteenth  century.^    Its  author  is  quite  unknown. 

^  AH  relftting  to  these  adventares  and  laDestraydonde]SBpana,ycomoIo8Moro8 

voyages  worth  looking  at,  on  tiie  score  ot  la  ganaron.    Ntieyamente  oorreglda.    Cou- 

(  Mngnage  or  style,  is  to  be  found  in  Vols,  tlene,'  demas  de  la  Hlstoria,  mnchas  vivas 

'HI.,  IV.,  v.,  of  Navarrete,  Ooleoefon,  etc.,  Razones  y  Avisos  may  provechosos.**    It 

.    pabllshed    by   the   government,   Madrid,  is   in   folio,  in    doable   columns,   closely 

1829-97,  but  unhappily  not  continaed  since,  printed,  and  fills  two  hundred  and  twenty- 

'   so  as  to  ooatalB  the  aoeoonts  of  the  dls-  five  leaves,  orfoar  hundred  and  fifty  pages. 

Mfvcry  and  oonquest  of  Mexioo,  Pera,  eto.  Gayangos,  in  the  Spanish  translation  of  this 

•  My  eopy  Is  of  the  edition  of  Aleal&  de  History,   Tom.  I.  p.  519,  suggests   that 

Henares,  15S7,  and  has  th^  characterfstio  Pedro  del  Corral  may  be  the  author  of  this 

title, "  Orunica  del  Bey  D<xi  Bodrigo,  oon  ehroMcUng  Romance,  and  refers  for  his 
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According  to  the  fashion  of  the  times,  it  professes  to  have 
been  written  by  Eliastras,  one  of  the  personages  who 
figures  in  it ;  but  he  is  killed  in  battle  just  before  we 
reach  the  end  of  the  book ;  and  the  remainder,  which 
looks  as  if  it  might  really  be  an  addition  by  another  hand, 
is  in  the  same  way  ascribed  to  CaresteSi  a  knight  of 
Alfonso  the  Catholic.^ 

Most  of  the  names  throughout  the  work  are  as  imag- 
inary as  those  of  its  pretended  anthers  ;  and  the  circum- 
stances related  are,  generally,  as  much  invented  as  the 
dialogue  between  its  personages,  which  is  given  with  a 
heavy  minuteness  of  detail,  alike  uninteresting  in  itself, 
and  false  to  the  times  it  represents.  In  truth,  it  is  hardly 
more  than  a  romance  of  chivalry,  founded  on  the  materials 
for  the  history  of  Boderic  and  Felayo,  as  they  still  exist 
in  the  ''  General  Chronicle  of  Spain, '^  and  in  the  old  bal- 
lads ;  so  that,  though  we  often  meet  what  is  familiar 
to  us  about  Count  Julian,  La  Cava,  and  Orpas,  the  false 
Archbishop  of  Seville,  we  find  ourselves  still  oftener  in 
the  midst  of  impossible  tournaments  ^  and  incredible  ad- 
ventures of  chivalry.'^  Kings  travel  about  like  knights- 
errant,'"  and  ladies  in  distress  wander  from  country  to 
country,**  as  they  do  in  "  Palmerin  of  England,^'  while,  on 

authority  to  Ferzum  Peres  de  Giuman*s  that  in  Cap.  49,  etc. }  —  all  just  as  Boeh 

Preface  to  his  Claros  Vames, — intending,  things  are  given  in  the  books  of  chivaky, 

no  doubt,  the  PreCftoe  to  his  Generadones  j  and  eminently  absurd  here,  because  the 

Semblansas,  where  mention  of  Corral  may  events  of  the  Chronicle  are  laid .  in  l^e 

be  found  (Bd.  1775,  p.  197).    But  the  work  beginning   of    the    eighth    century,   and 

referred   to  by   Feman   Perez  is  called  tournaments  were  unknown  till  above  two" 

**  Cr6nlca  Sarracina,"  and  it  is  not  lik^  centuries  later.    (A.  P.  Budik,  Ursprung, 

Chat  the  **  Cr6nica  del  Bey  Don  Rodrigo  "  Ausbildung,   Abnahme,   und  Terfall   des 

was  written  in  1460,  which  Is  the  date  of  the  Sumiers,  Wien,  1887,  8ve.)    Be  places  the 

Generaciones.    Qayangos  adds  that  "  the  first  toomantent  in  980.    Clemenoin  thinks 

author  of  the  Chronicle,  whoever  he  may  they  were  not  known  in  Spain  till  after 

be,  took  much  fiwm  the  Moor  Basis  (Ar-  1181.  (Note  to  ])o»  Quixote,  Tom.  IY..p. 

Bazi),  and  especially  what  relates  to  the  816.) 

capture  of  Cordova."  u  See  th«  dusto  described,  Part*  XL  c. 

^  Prom  Parte  H.  c.  237  to  the  end,  con«  80,  etc.,  84,  etc.,  93. 

tidning  the  account  of  the  fabulous  and  ^The  King  of  Poland  is  one  of  the 

ioathsome  penance  of  Don  Boderic,  with  kings  that  comes  to  the  court  of  Boderic 

hia  death.    Nearly  the  whole  of  it  is  trans-  *'  like  a  wandering  knight  so  fair  '*  (Parte 

iated  as  a  note  to  the  twenty-fifth  canto  I.  c.  89).   One  might  be  curious  to  know 

of  8outhey*s  **  Boderic,  the  Last  of  the  who  was  King  of  Poland  about  A.  D.  700. 

Qoths."  M  Thus,  the  Duchess  of  Loraine  oomea 

61  See  the  grand  Tornto  whan  Boderio  to  Boderic  (Parte  I. «.  87)  with  much  the 

is  crowned.  Parte  I.  c.  27  ;  the  tournament  same  sort  (^  a  case  that  the  Princess  Mi- 

of  twenty  thousand  knights  in  Cap.  40 }  oomicona  brings  to  Don  Quixote. 
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all  sides,  we  encounter  fantastic  personages,  who  were 
never  heard  of  anywhere  but  in  this  apocryphal  Chron- 
icle." 

The  principle  of  such  a  work  is,  of  course,  nearly  the 
same  with  that  of  the  modem  historical  romance.  What, 
at  the  time  it  was  written,  was  deemed  history,  Hi»toricai 
was  taken  as  its  basis  from  the  old  chronicles,  'o^^noe* 
and  mingled  with  what  was  then  the  most  advanced  form 
of  romantic  fiction,  just  as  it  has  been  since  in  the  series 
of  works  of  genius  beginning  with  Defoe's  **  Memoirs 
of  a  Cavalier."  The  difference  is  in  the  general  rep- 
resentation of  manners,  and  in  the  execution,  both  of 
which  are  now  immeasurably  advanced.  Indeed,  though 
Southey  has  founded  much  of  his  beautiful  poem  of  '*  Rod- 
eric,  the  Last  of  the  Goths,''  on  this  old  Chronicle,  it  is, 
after  all,  hardly  a  book  that  can  be  read.  It  is  written  in 
a  heavy,  verbose  style,  and  has  a  suspiciously  monkish 
prologue  and  conclusion,  which  look  as  if  the  whole  were 
.  originally  intended  to  encourage  the  Romish  doctrine  of 
penance,  or,  at  least,  were  finally  arranged  to  subserve 
that  devout  purpose.** 

K  Parte  I.  c.  284,  236,  etc.  Ux  two  partSi  In  1502-1600,  sad  seven  or 

66  To  learn  through  what  curiooa  trans-  eight  times  afterwards  ;  thus  giving  proof 

•formations  ttie  same  ideas  can  be  made  to  that  it  long  ei\)oyed  a  degree  of  favor  to 

pass,  it  may  be  worth  wliile  to  compkre,  in  which  it  was  little  entitled.    It  was  written 

.the  **  Cr6nlca  General,'*  1604  (Parte  III.  f.  by  Miguel  de  Luna,  in  1(89,  as  appears  by 

0),  the  original  account  of  the  famous  bat-  a  note  to  the  first  part,  and  is  called  ^^  Yer- 

tie  of  Covadonga,  where  the  Archbishop  dadera  Historia  del  Key  Bodrigo,  con  la 

Orpas  is  represented  picturesquely  coming  Perdida  de  Espana,  y  Vida  del  Bey  Jacok 

npon  his  mule  to  the  cave  in  which  Pelayo  Almanzor,  traduzida  de  Lengua  Aribiga,^ 

and  his  people  lay,  with  the  tame  and  elab-  etc.,  my  copy  being  printed  at  Valencia, 

orate  account  evidently  taken  from  it  in  1606,  4to.    Southey,  in  his  notes  to  his 

this  Chronicle  of  B.oderic   (Parte  II.  c.  ^^Boderlc'*  (Canto   IV.),   is  disposed  to 

196)  •,  then  with  the  account  in  Mariana  regard  this  work  as  an  authentic  history  of 

(Historia,  Lib.  VIE.  c.  2),  where  it  is  pol-  the  invasion  and  conquest  of  Spain,  com 

Ished  down  into  a  sort  of  dramatized  his-  ing  down  to  the  year  of  Christ  761,  and 

tory;  and,  finally,  with  Bouthey»s  "Bod-  wfltten  in  the  original  Arabic  only  two 

eiie,  the  Lastof  the  Goths  *'  (Canto  XXni.),  years  later.    But  this  is  a  mistake.    It  is 

where  it  is  again  wrought  up  to  poetry  and  a  bold  and  scandalous  forgery,  with  even 

'  romance.    It  is  an  admirable  scene  both  less  merit  in  its  style  than  the  elder  Chron- 

for  chronicling  narrative  and  for  poetical  icle  on  the  same  subject,  and  without  any 

fiction  to  deal  with  j  but  Alfonso  the  Wise  of  the   really  romantic   adventures   that 

and  Southey  have  much  the  best  of  it,  sometimes  give  an  Interest  to  that  shigular 

vhile  a  comparison  of  the  four  will  at  once  work,  half  monkish,  half  chivalrous.  How 

give  the  poor  "  Chronicle  of  Boderic  or  the  Miguel  de  Luna,  who,  though  a  Christian, 

Destruction  of  Spain  '*  its  true  place.  was  of  an  old  Moorish  family  In  Granada, 

Another  work,  something  like  this  Chron^  and  an  interpreter  of  Philip  II.,  should 

Me,  bat  stfU  more  worthless,  was  published,  have  shown  a  great  ignorance  of  the  Arabio 

17 
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This  is  the  last,  and,  in  many  respects,  the  worst,  of 
the  chronicles  of  .the  fifteenth  century,  and  marks  but  an 
ungraceful  transition  to  the  romantic  fictions  of  chivalry 
that  were  already  beginning  to  inundate  Spain.  But,  as 
we  close  it  up,  we  should  not  forget  that  the  whole  series, 
extending  over  full  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  from  the 
time  of  Alfonso  the  Wise  to  the  accession  of  Charles  the 
charactee  of  ^^^f  ^^^  coverfng  the  Ncw  World  as  well  as 
the  old  Span-  the  OM,  is  unrivallcd  in  richness,  in  variety,  and 
*  in  picturesque  and  poetical  elements.  In  truth, 
the  chronicles  of  no  other  nation  can,  on  these  particular 
points,  be  compared  to  them  ;  not  even  the  Portuguese, 
which  approach  the  nearest  in  original  and  early  materials ; 
nor  the  French,  which,  in  JoinviUe  and  Froissart,  make- 
still  higher  claims  in  another  direction.  For  these  old 
Spanish  chronicles,  whether  they  have  their  foundations 
in  truth  or  in  feWe,  always  strike  further  down  than  those 
of  any  other  nation  into  the  deep  soil  of  the  popular  feel- 
ing and  character.  The  old  Spanish  loyalty,  the  old  Span-  ^ 
ish  religious  faith,  as  both  were  formed  and  nourished  in 
the  long  periods  of  national  trial  and  suffering,  are  con- 
stantly coming  out ;  hardly  less  in  Columbus  and  his  fol- 
lowers, or  even  amidst  the  atrocities  of  the  conquests  in 
the  New  World,  4ihan  in  the  half-miraculous  accounts  of 
the  battles  of  Hazinas  and  Tolosa,  or  in  the  grand  and 
glorious  drama  of  the  &U  of  Granada.  Indeed,  where 
ever  we  go  under  their  leading,  whether*to  the  court 
of  Tamerlane,  or  to  that  of  Saint  Ferdinand,  we  find  the 
herpic  elements  of  the  national  genius  gathered  around 
us  ;  and  thus,  in  this  vast,  rich  mass  of  chronicles, 
containing  such  a  body  of  antiquities,  traditions,^^  and 
fables,  as  has  been  offered»to  no  other  people,  we  are  con- 
stantly discovering,  not  only  the  materials  from  which  ' 
were  drawn  a  multitude  of  the  old  Spanish  ballads,  plays, 

language  and  history  of  Spain,  or,  showing  hammedan  Dynasties  of  Spain »»  (Vol.  L  -p. 

it,  should  yet  have  succeeded  in  passing  off  viU.),  leave  no  doubt,—  the  latter  citing  it 

his  miserable  stories  as  authentic,  is  cer-  as  a  proof  of  the  utter  contempt  and  neg- 

tainly  a  singular  circumstance.   That  such,  lect  into  which  the  study  of  Arabic  litera- 

however,  is  the  fact,  Conde,  in  his  **His-  ture  had  fallen  in  Spain  hi  the  sizteentii 

toria  de  la  Dominacion  de  los  Arabes*'  and  seventeenth  centuries. 
(PrefiBoe,  p.  x.),  and  Gayangos,  in  his  **  Mo- 
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and  romances,  but  a  mine  which  has  been  nnceasingly 
wrought  by  the  rest  of  Europe  for  similar  purposes,  and 
still  remains  unexhausted.^ 

<7  Two  Spanish  translations  of  chronictos  it  was  a  rash  thing  in  him  to  write  in  Caft* 

ihoiild  be  here  remembered:  one  for  its  tiliaD,hi48t7leiBgood,andBometlae8giTe8 

style  and  anther,  and  the  other  for  its  sub-  an  interest  to  liis  otherwise  dry  annals, 

jeet.                                                             '  Zlmeno,  Bih.  TaL,  Tom.  I.  p.  61.    Foster, 

The  first  is  the  ^'UniYersal  Chronicle"  Tom.  I.  p.  64.    Diana  JBoam.  de  Polo,  ed. 

of  felipe  foresto,  a  modest  monk  of  Ber-  1802,  p.  304.    Biographie  UniverseUe,  art. 

gamo,  who  refase^  the  higher  honors  of  Fofesto. 

his  Church,  in  order  to  be  able  to  devote  The  other  Chronicle  refenred  to  is  that  of 

his  life  to  letters,  and  who  died  in  1520,  at  St.  Louis,  by  his  fedthltd  follower  JoinvUle  | 

the  age  <rf  eighty-six.    He  published,  in  the  most  striking  of  the  monuments  f<Mr 

14M,  his  taf  ge  Latin  Chronicle,  entitled-  the  Vrepch  language  and  literature  of  the 

"  Supplementum  Chronicarum } "  -— mean-  thirteenth  century.    It  was  translated  into 

ing  rather  a  chronicle  intended  to  supply  Spanish  by  Jacques  Ledel,  one  of  the  Suite 

afi  needful  historical  knowledge,  than  one  of  the  French  Princess  Isabel  de  Bourbon, 

that  should  be  regarded  as  a  supplement  when  she  went  to  Spain  to  become  the  wife 

to  other  similar  works.     It  was  so  much  of  Philip  II.    Regarded  as  the  work  of  a 

esteemed  at  the  time,  that  its  author  saw  it  lioreigiier,  the  Tenrion-  is  vespectablej  and 

pass  through  ten  editions*,  and  it  is  said  though  it  was  not  printed  till  1667,  yet  its 

to  be  still  of  some  yalue  for  facts  stated  whole  tone  prerents  U  from  finding  an  ap- 

nowher^  so  veil  ai  on  his  personal  author-  propriate  plaee  anyvrhere  except  in  the 

ity.    At  the  request  of  Luis  Carros  and  period  of  the  old  Castilian  chronicles.    Cr6- 

'  Pedro  Boyl,  it  was  translated  into  Spanish  nica  de  Ban  Luis,  etc.,  traduclda  por  Jacques 

\3^  Narels  Tinolea,  the  Yalendan.  poet^  Ledel,  Madrid,  17M,  folio, 

known  in  the  old  Cancioneros  for  his  com-  It  may  be  well  to  add  here  that  abridg- 

positions  both  in  his  native  dialect  and  in  ments  of  the  old  Spanish  dirontcles  have 

Castilian.     An  earlier  version  of  it  into  been  printed  lor  popalM  use.  teem  %  Terj 

Italian,  published  In  1491,  may  sJso  have  early  period,  down  to  the  present  times  and 

tteen  the  work  of  Y inoles,  since  he  intimates  in  all  foons.    I  have  seen  many  such  *,  — 

that  he  had  made  one ;  but  his  GaatiJton  ex;  gr.,  the  Ohzonicle  of  the  Cid,  inii  HnaS 

version  was  printed  at  Talencia,  in  1610,  thin  quarto,  with  rude  wood  cuts,  1498 } 

with  a  license  frDm  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  the  chronicle  of  Feman  Gonzalez,  a  12mo    . 

acting  for  his  daughter  Joaa.    It  is  a  large  of  about  40  pagM,  16W  $  and  so  onidovil  /^ 

book,  of  nearly  nine  hundred  pages,  in  ^  a  br(aad8id$  of  Bernardo  del  Carpio'f 

folio,  eqlitled,  *<Suma  de  todas  las  Cr6nl-  adventures,  1849.   But  I  think  the  abrldg- 

oas  del  Mnndo ;"  and  though  Tifiotes  hints  mentt  have  iuely  any  literary  valoe. 
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THIRD   CLASS.  —  ROMANCES   OP   CHIVALRY. ARTHUR. -*•  CHARLKMAGNK. 

AMADIS  DE  GAULA. ITS  DATE,  AUTHOR,  TRANSLATION  INTO  CAS- 

TILIAN,  SUCCESS,  AND  CHARACTER. ESPLANDIAN.  —  FLORISANDO. — 

LISUARTB  DB  0REC£A.--^4IIADIS  DB  QRBCIA.  *- FL0RI8EL  DB  NK^UXA. 

—  ANAXARTES.  —  SILVBS  DB  LA  SBLVA FRENCH   CONTINUATION. 

INFLUENCE   OF   THE   FICTION. PALHERIN   DE   OUT  A. — FRIMALEON. 

—  PLATIR  —  PALHERIN   DE  INOLATBRRA. 

Romances  op  Chivalry.  —  The  ballads  of  Spain  belonged 
originally  to  the  whole  nation,  but  especially  to  its  less 
cultivated  portions.  The  chronicles,  on  the  contrary, 
belonged  to  the  proud  and  knightly  classes,  who  sought 
in  such  picturesque  records,  not  only  the.  glorious  history 
of  their  forefathers,  but  an  appropriate  stimulus  to  their 
own  virtues  and  those  of  their  children.  As,  however, 
security  was  gradually  extended  through  the  land,  and 
the  tendency  to  refinement  grew  stronger,  other  wants 
began  to  be  felt.  Books  were  demanded  that  would  fur- 
nish amusement  less  popular  than  that  aiforded  by  the 
ballads,  and  excitement'  l6ss  grave  than  that  of  the 
chronicles.  What  was  asked  for  was  obtained,  and  prob- 
ably without  difficulty ;  for  the  spirit  of.  poetical  inven- 
tion, which  had  been  already  thoroughly  awakened  in  the , 
country,  needed  only  to  be  turned  to  the  old  traditions  and 
Romances  of  fa^Gs  of  the  early  national  chronicles,  in  order 
chiyairy.  ^0  producc  fictions  allied  to  both  of  them,  yet 
more  attractive  than  either.  There  is,  in  fact,  as  we  caa 
easily  see,  but  a  single  step  between  large  portions  of 
several  of  the  old  chronicles,  especially  that  of  Don  Bod* 
eric,  and  proper  romances  of  chivalry.^ 

1  An  edition  of  the  "  Chronicle  of  Don  and  this  one  nnoertain.  But  "  Tirant  lo 
Boderic**  is  cited  as  early  as  1511  j  none  Blanch  "  was  printed  in  1490,  in  the  Va^ 
off  ^  Amadis  de  Gaula  "  earlier  than  1610,    lencian  dialect,  and  the  Amadis  appeared 

(19G) 
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Such  fictions,  under  ruder  or  more  settled  forms,  had 
already  existed  in  Normandy,  and  perhaps  in  the  centre 
of  France,  above  two  centuries  before  they  were  known 
in  the  Spanish  peninsula.  The  story  of  Arthur  and  the 
Knights  of  his  Round  Table  had  come  thither  from  Qeootej  of 
Brittany  through  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  as  early  Monmouth. 
as  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century.^  The  story  of 
Charlemagne  and  his  Peers,  as  it  is  found  in  the  Cjufinicle  of 
the  fabulous  Turpin,  had  followed  fron^  the  So^R 
of  France  soon  afterwards.^  Both  wem,  at  first,  in 
Latin/  but  both  were  almost  immediately  transferred  to 
the  French,  then  spoken  at  the  courts  of  Normandy  and 
England,  and  at  once  gained  a  wide  popularity.  Robert 
Wace,  bom  in  the  island  of  Jersey,  gave  in  1168  a  metri- 
cal history  founded  on  the  work  of  Geoffrey,  which, 
besides  the  story  of  Arthur,  contains  a  series  of  traditions 
concerning  the  Breton  kings,  tracing  them  up  to  a  fabu- 
lous Brutus,  the  grandson  of  JEneas.*  A  century  later, 
or  about  12*70-1280,  after  less  successful  attempts  by 
others,  the  same  service  was  rendered  to  the  story  of 
Charlemagne  by  Adenez  in  his  metrical  romance  of  "  Ogier 
le  Danois,''  the  chief  scenes  of  which  are  laid  either  in 
Spain  or  in  Fairy  Land.^  These,  and  similar  poetical 
inventions,  constructed  out  of  them  by  the  Trouveurs  of 
the  North,  became,  in  the  next  age,  materials  for  the 
famous  romances  of  chivalry  in  prose,  which,  oid  French 
during  three  centuries,  constituted  no  mean  part  'o°ia^c«»- 
of  the  vernacular  literature  of  France,  and,  down  to  our 
own  times,  have  been  the  great  mine  of  wild  fables  for 
'  Ariosto,  Spenser,  Wieland,  and  the  other  poets  of  chivalry, 
whose  fictions  are  connected  either  with  the  stories  of 

perhaps  soon  afterwards,  in  the  Castiliaa ;  cation  of  Ancient  British  PoemSi  London, 

BO  that  it  is  not  improbable  the  ^*  Chronicle  1803,  8vo. 

of  Don  Boderic"  may  mark,  by  the  time  ^  Xurpin,  J.,  De  Vlt&  Caroli  Magni  et 

of  its  appearance,  as  well  as  by  its  contents  Rolandi,  ed.  g.  Ciampi,  Florentite,  1822, 

and  spirit,  the  chan^^,  of  which  it  is  cer-  Svo. 

tainly  a  very  obyioas  monument.  *  Preftoe  to  the  "  Roman  de  Bou,"  by 

«  Warton»s  Hist,  of  English  Poetry,  first  Robert  Wace,  ed.  F.  Pluquet,  Paris,  1827, 

Dissertation,  with  the  notes  of  Price,  Lon-  Svo,  Vol.  I. 

don,  1824,  4  rols.  Svo.    Ellis'  Specimens  ^  Letter  to  M.  de  Monmerqu^,  by  Paulin 

of  Early  English  Metrical  Romance,  Lon-  Paris,  prefixed  to  "  Li  Romans  de  Berte 

don,  1811,  Svo,  Vol.  I.     Tamer's  Vindi-  aux  Grans  Pii-s,"  Paris,  1836,  Svo. 
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Arthur  and  his  Round  Table,  or  with  those  of  Charlemagne 
and  his  Peer».* 

At  the  period,  however,  to  which  we  have  -alluded,  and 
which  ends-  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
there  is  no  reasonable  pretence  that  any  such  form  of  Action 
existed  in  Spain.  There,  the  national  heroes  continued  to 
fill  the  imaginations  of  men,  and  satisfy  their 
Bpaniflh  M^riotlsm.  Arthur  was  not  heard  of  at  all,  and 
'**"°*™^  iSarlemagne,  when  he  appears  in  the  old  Spanish 
chronicles  and  ballads,  comes  only  as  that  imaginary 
invader  of  Spain  who  sustained  an  inglorious  defeat  in  the 
gorges  of  the  Pyrenees.  But  in  the  next  century  things 
are  entirely  changed.  The  romances  of  France,  it  is  plain, 
have  penetrated  into  the  Peninsula,  and  their  e^cts  are 
visible.  They  were  not,  indeed,  at  first,  translated  or  vers- 
ified ;  but  they  were  imitated,  and  a  new  series  of  fictions 
was  invented,  which  was  soon  spread  through  the  world, 
and  became  more  famous  than  either  of  its  predecessors. 

This  extraordinary  family  of  romances,  whose  descend- 
ants, as  Cervantes  says,  were  innumerable,'  is  the  family 
Amadto  cf  wMch  Amadis  de  Oaula  is  the  poetical  head 
de  Gauia.  gjj^  type.  Our  first  notice  of  this  remarkable  book 
in  Spain  is  firom  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
by  several  poets  in  the  Cancionero  of  Baena,  but  especially 
by  Pedro  Ferrus,  who  wrote  a  poem  —  perhaps  contem- 
porary with  the  event  —  on  the  death  of  Henry  II,  in  1379, 
and  from  the  Rimado  de  Palacio  of  the  Chancellor  Ayala, 
parts  of  which,  as  we  have  seen,  were  written  in  1398  and 
1404.^  But  the  Amadis  is  not  to  be  accounted  a  Spanish 
romance  originally,  although  its  great  reputation  is  due  to 
Spain.     Gomez  Eannes  de  Zurara,  Keeper  of  the  Archives 

*  See,  on  fihe  whole  aabject,  the  Essays  men,  it  would  only  be  neoeasary  to  have 

of  F.  W.  Valentine  Schmidt}  Jahrbucber  Uving  "algunode  los del inumerable linage 

der   Literator,   Vienna,   1824-20,   Bftnde  de  Amadis  de  Oanla,**  ~  **  any  one  of  the 

XXYI.  p.  20,  XXIX.  p.  71,  XXXI.  p.  99,  nnmberlesB   descendants   of   Amadis    de 

and  XXXm.  p.  Id.    I  shall  have  occasion  Qaul.** 

to  use  the  last  of  these  discussions,  when  &  Ayala,  In  his  "Rimado  de  Palacio,** 

speaking  of  the  Spanish  romances  belong,  already  cited  (ante^  Chap  V.),  says  : 

ing  to  the  family  of  Amadis. 

^  Don  Quixote,  in  his  conversation  with       ^^"^l  °5^"*  ^  muchw  regndat 
..  7  ,T»  _x    -TT        ^v  1.1.  X  ^         I/ibro8  de  devaneo*  e  menUnw  probtdM, 

the  curate  (Parte  II.  c.  1),  says,  that,  to       ^^^j.  ^  Lanwrote,  e  burlaa  a  aacadaa, 

defeat  any  army  of  two  hundred  thousand       £n  que  perdi  mi  tiempo&  mui  malas  jornadaa 
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of  Portugal  in  1454,  who  wrote  three  striking  dironicles 
relating  to  the  affairs  of  his  own  country,  leaves  no  sub-, 
stantial  doubt  that  the  author  of  the  Amadis  of  Gaul  was 
Vasco  de  Lobeira,  a  Portuguese  gentleman,  who  was 
attached  to  the  court  of  John  the  First  of  Portugal,  was 
armed  as  a  knight  by  that  monarch  just  before  the  ywiode 
battle  of  Aljubarotta,  in  1385,  and  died  in  1403.^  ^^^ 
The  words  of  the  honest  and  careful  annalist  are  quite  dis- 
tinct on  this  point.  He  says  he  is  unwilling  to  have  his 
true  and  faithful  book,  the  "  Chronicle  of  Count  Pedro  de 
Meneses/'  confounded  with  such  stories  as  "  the  book  of 
Amadis,  which  was  made  entirely  at  the  pleasure  of  one 
man,  called  Vasco  de  Lobeira,  in  the  time  of  the  King  Don 
Ferdinand  ;  all  the  things  in  the  said  book  being  invented 
by  its  author."  ^ 

Whether  Lobeira  had  any  older  popular  tradition  or  fan- 
cies about  Amadis,  or  any  other  written  version  of  the 
story,  to  quicken  his  imagination  and  marshal  him  the  way 
he  should  go,  we  cannot  now  tell.  He  certainly  had  a 
knowledge  of  some  of  the  old  French  romances,  such  as 
that  of  the  Saint  Oraal,  or  Holy  Cup,  —  the  crowning 
fiction  of  the  Knights  of  the  Bound  Table,^  —  and  distinctly 

B  Barboaa,  Bib.  Lnsitaoa,  Lisboa,  1752,  on  the   Aathorahip  of   the   Amadis   de 

for.,  Tom.  in.  p.  775,  and  the  many  author-  Oaula,"  by  Father  Sarmiento,  who  irrotc 

Ities  Uiere  cited,  none  of  vbich,  perhaps,  the  valnaUe  firagmeot  of  aHistoxyof  Span- 

ia  of  nitich  consequence,  except  that  of  Joao  ish  Poetry  to  which  I  have  often  referred, 

de  Barros,  who,  being  a  carefal  historian.  This  learned  Galiolan  is  much  confused  and 

bom  in  1496,  and  citing  an  older  author  vexed   by  the  question} — first  denying 

than  himself^  adds  something  to  the  testi-  that  there  is  any  authority  at  all  for  saying 

mony  in  fiavor  of  Lobeira.  Lobeira  wrote  the  Amadis ;  then  asserting 

10  OomesE  de  Zurara,  in  the  outset  of  liis  that,  if  Lobeira  wrote  it,  he  was  a  Qalician; 

"Chronicle  of  the  Conde  Bon  Pedro  de  then  successively  suggfpting  that  it  may 

Meneses,"  says  that  he  wishes  to  write  an  have   been  written   by  Vasco   Perea   de 

account  only  of  "  the  things   that  hiq>-  Camoes,  by  the  Chancellor  Ayalfti,  by  Mon- 

pened  in  his  own  times,  or  of  those  which  talvo,  or  by  the  Bishop  of  Cartagena ;  — 

happened  so  near  to  his  own  times  that  he  all   absurd   conjectures,  much  connected 

could  have  true  knowledge  of  them."  This  with  his  prevailing  passion  to  refer  the  orl- 

strengthens  what  he  says  concerning  Lo-  gin  of  all  Spanish  poetry  to  Qalicia.    He 

beira,  in  the  passage  cited  in  the  text  ftom  does  not  seem  to  hare  been  aware  of  the 

the  opehing  of  Chap.  68  of  the  Chronicle,  passage  in  CKunez  de  Zurara. 

The  Ferdinand  to  whom  Zurara  thepe  refers  ii  The  Saint  Qraal,  or  the   Holy  Cup 

was  the  half-brother  of  John  L,  and  died  in  which  the  Saviour  used  for  the  wine  of  the 

1383.    The  Chronicle  of  Zurara  is  pub-  Last  Supper,  and  which,  In  the  story  of 

lished  by  the  Academy  of  Lisbon,  in  their  Arthur,  is  supposed  to  have  been  brouftht 

**  Colec^ao  de  Libros  Ineditos  de  Historia  to  England  by  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  is 

Portuguesa,**  Lisboa,  1792,  fol.,Tom.  II.    I  alluded  to  in  Amadis  de  Oaula  (Lib.  lY.  c 

have  a  curious  manuscript  " Dlss:rtatIon  48).    Arthur  himself— "El  muy  virtuoso 
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acknowledges  himself  to  have  been  indebted  to  the  Infants 
Alfonso,  who  was  bom  in  ISTO,  for  an  alteration  made  in  the 
character  of  Amadis."  But  that  he  was  aided,  as  has  been 
suggested,  in  any  considerable  degree,  by  fictions  said  to 
have  been  in  iMcardy  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  claimed, 
without  proof,  to  have  been  there  in  the  twelfth,  is  an 
assumption  made  on  too  slight  grounds  to  be  seriously 
considered."  We  must  therefore  conclude,  from  the  few, 
but  plain,  facts  known  in  the  case,  that  the  Amadis  was 
originally  a  Portuguese  fiction,  produced  about  1390,  or  a. 
little  earlier,  and  that  Vasco  de  Lobeira  was  its  author. 

But  the  Portuguese  original  can  no  longer  be  found. 
At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  we  are  assured,  it 
was  extant  in  manuscript  in 'the  archives  of  the  Dukes  of 
Aveiro,  at  Lisbon ;  and  the  same  assertion  is  renewed,  on 
good  authority,  about  the  year  IT 50.  Prom  this  time, 
however,  we  lose  all  trace  of  it ;  and  the  most  careful 
inquiries  render  it  probable  that  this  curious  manuscript, 
about  which  there  has  been  so  much  discussion,  perished 
in  the  terrible  earthquake  and  conflagration  of  1T65,  when 
the  palace  occupied  by  the  ducal  family  of  Aveiro  was 
destroyed,  with  all  its  precious  contents." 

« 

rey  Artur  " — Is  spoken  of  In  Lib.  L  c.  1,  Gaule  ((BuvreS)  Paris,  1787, 8ro,  Tom.  I.  p. 

and  in  Lib.  I^.  c.  49,  where  "  the  Book  of  xxii.) }  and  the  dedication  by  Nicolas  de 

Don  Tristan  and  Laoncelot"  is  also  men-  Herberay  of  his  fine  old  French  transla- 

tioned.    Other  passages  ihight  bepited,  but  tion,  first  printed  in  1540,  but  of  which  my 

there  can  be  no  doubt  the  author  of  AQUidis  copy  is  1548. 

knew  some  of  the  French  fictions.  N<Hr  •  i^  The  fact  that  it  was  in  the  Areiro  col- 
can  tliere  be  any  doubt  that  the  most  lection  is  stated  in  Ferreira,  **  Poemas  La« 
fiamous  of  the  fictions  of  chiyaky  were  sitanoe,''  where  is  the  sonnet,  No.  38,  by 
known  In  Spain  at  the  same  period,  (nr  a  lit-  Ferreira  in  honor  of  Yasco  de  Iiobeirai 
tie  later.  The  dftoionero  of  Baena  is  fuU  which  Southey,  in  his  Preface  to  his  "  Am- 
of  referenees  po  them.  adis  of  Gaul "  (London,  1803, 12mo,  Vol.  I. 

u  See  the  end  of  Chap.  40,  Book  I.,  in  p.  vii.),  erroneously  attributes  to  the  In- 

which  he  says,  **The  Infante  Don  Alfonso  fante  Antonio  of  Portugal,  and  thus  would 

of  Portugal,  having  pity  on  the  finir  damsel  make  it  of  conse<iuence  in  the  present  dis- 

[the  Lady  Briolania] ,  ordered  it  to  be  other-  cussion.    Nic.  Antonio,  who  leaves  no  doubt 

wise  set  down,  and  in  this  was  done  what  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  sonnet  in  ques- 

was  his  good  pleasure.**    £1  Senor  Infante  tioa,  refers  to  the  same  note  In  Ferrehra  to 

Don  Alfonso  de  Portugal  aviendo  piedad  prove  the  deposit  of  the  manuscript  of  the 

destafermosadonzelladeotraguisalomao-  Amadis;  so  that  the  two  constitute  only 

dasse  poner.    En  esto  hizo  loque  su  mer-*  one  authority,  and  not  tivo  authorities,  as 

oed  fue.  Southey  supposes.    (Bib.  Yetus,  Lib.  YIII. 

u  Ginguen^,  Hist  Litt.  d'ltalie,  Paris,  cap.  vii.  sect.  291.)    Barbosa  is  more  dis- 

1812,  8vo,  Tom.  Y.  p.  62,  note  (4),  answer-  tinct.    (Bib.  Lusitana,  Tmn.  III.  p.  775.) 

Ing  the  Pre&ce  of  the  Comte  de  ^Ihressan  to  He  says,  ^  0  mriginsd  se  conservava  em  oasa 

his  too  firee  abridgment  of  the  Amadis  de  dos  Excellentissimos  Duaues  de  Aveiro." 
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The  Spanisli  verflion,  therefore,  stands  for  us  in  place  of 
the  Portuguese  original.  It  was  made  between  1492  and 
1504,  by  Garcia  Ordonez  de  Montalvo,  governor  ^^ 
of  the  city  of  Medina  del  Campo,  and  it  is  possi-  doSez  de 
ble  that  it  was  printed  for  the  first  time  during 
the  same  interval."  But  no  copy  of  such  an  edition  is 
known  to  exist,  nor  any  one  of  an  edition  sometimes  cited 
as  having  been  printed  at  Salamanca  in  1510  ; "  the  earliest 
now  accessible  to  us  dating  from  1519.  Twelve  more  fol- 
lowed in  the  course  of  half  a  century,  so  that  the  Amadis 
succeeded,  at  once,  in  placing  the  fortunes  of  its  family 
on  the  sure  foundations  of  popular  favor  in  Spain.  It  was 
translated  into  Italian  in  1546,  and  was  again  successful ; 
six  editions  of  it  appearing  in  that  language  in  less  than 
thirty  years .^  In  Prance,  beginning  with  the  first  attempt 
in  1540,  it  became  such  a  favorite,  that  its  reputation  there 
has  not  yet  wholly  faded  away ;  ^  while,  elsewhere  in 
Europe,  a  multitude  of  translations  and  imitations  have 
followed,  that  seem  to  stretch  out  the  line  of  the  family, 
as  Don  Quixote  declares,  from  the  age  immediately  after 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  down  almost  to  that  in 
which  he  himself  lived."^ 

Bat  there  is  a  careftil  summing  up  of  the  stmcted  abnost  entirely  from  the  Spanish 

matter  in  Clemenctii's  notes  to  Don  Quixote  romance ;  a  poem  which,  though  no  longer 

(Tom.  I.  pp.  106, 106),  beyond  which  it  is  popular,  had  much  reputation  in  Its  time, 

not  likely  we  shall  advance  in  our  knowK  and  is  much  praised  by  Ginguen^. 

edge  oonceming  the  iS&te  of  the  Portuguese  ^^  for  flie  old  French  versitm,  see  Bru- 

original.  net's  **  Manuel  du  librairej"   but  Count 

16  In  his  Pr61ogo,  MontalTo  alludes  to  the  Tressan's   rifaeimentOy    first  printed   in 

oonquest  of  Granada  in  1492,  and  to  both  1779,  has  kept  it  ftoiiliar  to  Trench  read- 

the  GaUioUc  sovereigns  as  still  alive,  one  ers  down  to  our  own  times.     In  German 

of  whom,  Isabella,  died  in  1604.  it  was  known  trom  1688,  and  in  English 

i«  I  doubt  whether  the  Salamanca  edl«.  flram  1619 }  but  the  abridgment  of  it  by 

tion  of  1610,  mentioned  by  Barbosa  (article  Southey  (London,  1803, 4  rcAa.  12mo)  is  the 

Faseo  de  Lobeira),  is  not,  after  all,  the  only  form  of  it  in  English  that  can  now  be 

edition  of  1619  mentioned  in  Brunet  as  read.    It  was  also  translated  into  Dntoh ; 

printed  by  Antonio  de  Salamanea.    The  and  Gastro,  somewhere  in  his  "  Biblioteca,*' 

error  in  printing,  or  copying,  would  be  speaks  of  a  Hebiew  trandatfon  of  it 

■mftU^  and  nobody  but  Barbosa  seems  to  >*  "  Gasi  que  en  nueetroa  dias  vimos  y 

have  heard  of  the  one  he  notices.    When  oomtmicamos  y  oimos  al  invencible  y  val* 

the  first  edition  appeared  is  quite  unoor-  eroso  caballero  D.  Belianls  de  Greda,**  says 

tain.  the  mad  knight,  when  he  gets  to  be  mad* 

""  Terrario,  Storia  ed.  Analisi  degH  an-  dest,  and  follows  out  the  consequence  of 

tichi  Bomanzidi  0avalleria*(Milano,1829,  making  Amadis  live  above  two  hundred 

8vo,  Tom.  IV.  p.  242),  and  Branet^s  Man-  years,  and  have  desoendants  immmerable. 

uel ;   to  all  which  should  be  added  the  (Parte  I.  c.  13.) 
*<  Amadigi"  of  Bernardo  Tasso,  1660,  con* 
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The  translation  of  Montalvo  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  very  literal.  It  was,  as  he  intimates,  much  better 
than  the  Portuguese  in  its  style  and  phraseology ;  and  the 
last  part  especially  appears  to  have  been  more  altered  than 
either  of  tiie  others.*  But  the  structure  and  tone  of  the 
whole  fiction  are  original,  and  much  more  iree  than  those 
of  the  French  romances  that  had  preceded  it.  The  story 
orirfnaiity  ^^  Arthur  and  the  Holy  Cup  is  essentially  reli- 
ofUieAmfr-  glous ;  the  story  of  Charlemagne  is  essentially 
military  ;  and  both  are  involved  in  a  series  of  ad- 
ventures previously  ascribed  to  their  respective  heroes  by 
chronicles  and  traditions,  which,  whether  true  or  false, 
were  so  fat  recognized  as  to  prescribe  limits  to  the  inven- 
tion of  all  who  subsequently  adopted  them.  But  the  Am- 
adis  is  of  imagination  all  compact.  No  period  of  time  is 
assigned  to  its  events,  except  that  they  begin  to  occur 
soon  after  the  very  commencement  of  the  Christian  era ; 
and  its  geography  is  generally  as  unsettled  and  uncertain 
as  the  age  when  its  hero  lived.  It  has  no  purpose,  indeed, 
but  to  set  forth  the  character  of  a  perfect  knight,  and  to 

*>  Dcm  Quixote,  ed.  Clemendn,  Tom.  I.  sod  especially  in  a  poem  hy  Pecbo  Feirae, 

p.  107,  note.   There  is  a  difficulty  about  the  who,  perhaps,  vrote  as  early  as  1379,  bul 

original  composition  and  construction  of  the  lived  a  good  deal  later.    Vrom  these  and, 

Amadis,  of  whifdh  I  was  not  aware  when  other  dronmstanoes  of  less  cmiseqiience, 

the  first  edition  of  this  History  was  pub-  Chiyangos  infers  that  there  was  current  in 

Uahed  (1848),  and  whidx  I  will  now  (1868)  Spain  an  Amadis  in  three  books  before  Lo- 

ezplain  as  well  as  I  can,  chiefly  firasn  the  beira  prepared  his  versioo  of  the  story,  which 

notes  of  Oayangos  to  his  Translation  (Tom.  can,  he  thinks,  hardly  have  been  much 

1. 19.120-622),  and  firom  his  ^^Discurso  Pre-  before   1390,  as   the  Inihnte  Alfonso,  who 

liminar  '*  to  the  fortieth  Tolume  of  the  Bib-  induced  him  to  modify  the  stoiy  of  Bri<dania, 

lioteca  de  Autores  Espanoles,  which  oon-  was  not  bom  till  1370.    (See  ante,  note  12.) 

tains  the  Amadis  and  Esplandian.  Bi)t  who  can   have  written   these   three 

The  difficulty  in  question  arises,  I  think,  books,  if  they  existed  so  early,  or  in  what 

In  a  great  degree  firom  the  circumstance  language  they  were  written,  is  not  even  to 

that  the  Preface  of  Montalvo  id  g^ven  differ-  be  conjectured.    Lobeira  may  have  been 

ently  in  the  different  early  editions  of  the  their  author  as  early  as  1860  or  1360,  and 

Amadis,  and  would  lead  to  different  infer-  have  altered  the  story  of  Briolania  after- 

enoea.    In  the  one  by  Cromberger,  1620,  wards  as  late  as  1390,  to  please  the  prince, 

which  I  have  never  seen,  but  which  is  cited  as  he  says  he  did,  and  so  the  distinct  and 

by  Gayangos,  we  are  told  of  Montalvo, "  que  clear  averment  of  Eannes  de  Zurara  stand 

en  su  tiempo  solo  se  conoclan  tree  libros  del  untouched .  At  any  rate,  I  do  not  see  hew  we 

Amadifl,y  queel  anadlA,  trasladd,  y  enmen-  can  get  behind  his  testimony  that  Lobeira 

dd  el  quarto."    The  same  fkot  of  its  being  was  the  author,  or  behind  Montalvo*8  tea- 

originally  known  in  three  books  is  set  forth  timony  that  the  Amadis  we  now  possess  was 

in  some  of  the  poems  in  Baena^  Cancionero,  a  translation  made  by  him,  with  alterations 

published  1861  (sea  notes  pp.  048  and  677),  and  improvementa. 
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illuBtrate  the  virtues  of  courage  and  chastity  as  the  onlj 
proper  foundations  of  such  a  character. 

Amadis,  in  fulfilment  of  this  idea,  is  the  son  of  a  merely 
imaginary  king  of  the  imaginary  kingdom  of  Gaula,  which 
is  intended  not  for  Gaul,  but  Wales.  His  birth  is  gt^^  ^f  the 
illegitimate,  and  his  mother,  Elisena,  a  British  AmacUf. 
princess,  ashamed  of  her  child,  exposes  him  on  the  sea, 
where  he  is  found  by  a  Scottish  knight,  and  carried,  first 
to  England,  and  afterwards  to  Scotiand.  In  Scotland  he 
falls  in  love  with  Oriana,  the  true  and  peerless  lady, 
daughter  of  an  imaginary  Lisuarte,  King  of  England. 
M^ntime,  Perion,  King  of  Gaula,  —  another  personage 
entirely  unknown  to  history, —  has  married  the  mother  of 
Amadis,  who  has  by  him  a  second  son,  named  Galaor.  The 
adventures  of  these  two  knights,  partly  in  England,  France, 
Germany,  and  Turkey,  and  partly  in  unknown  regions 
and  amidst  enchantments,  —  sometimes  under  the  favor 
of  their  ladies,  and  sometimes,  as  in  the  hermitage  of  the 
Firm  Island,  under  their  firowns,  —  fill  up  the  book,  which, 
after  the  strange  journeyings  of  the  principal  knights, 
and  an  incredible  number  of  combats  between  them  and 
other  knights,  magicians,  and  giants,  ends,  at  last,  in  the 
nfiarriage  of  Amadis  and  Oriana,  and  the  overthrow  of  all 
the  enchantments  that  had  so  long  opposed  their  love. 

The  Amadis  is  admitted,  by  general  consent,  to  be  the 
Ijeflt  of  all  the  old  romances  of  chivjdry.  One  reason  of 
this  is,  that  it  is  more  true  to  the  manners  and  jjg  charao- 
spirit  of  the  age  of  knighthood ;  but  the  prin-  '«»• 
cipal  reason  is,  no  doubt,  that  it  is  written  with  a  more 
free  invention,  and  takes  a  greater  variety  in  its  tones 
than  is  found  in  other  similar  works.  .  It  even  contains, 
sometimes,  —  what  we  should  hardly  expect  in  this  class 
of  wild  fictions,  —  passages  of  natural  tenderness  and 
beauty,  such  as  the  following  description  of  the  young 
loves  of  Amadis  and  Oriana. 

"  Now,  Lisuarte  brought  with  him  to  Scotland  Brisena, 
his  wife,  and  a  daughter  that  he  had  by  her  when  he 
dwelt  in  Denmark,  named  Oriana,  about  ten  years  old, 
and  the  fairest  creature  that  ever  was  seen ;  so  fair,  that 
she  was  called  '  Without  Peer,'  since  in  her  time  there 
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waa  none  equal  to  her.  And  because  she  suffered  much 
from  the  sea,  he  consented  to  leave  her  there,  asking  the 
King,  Languines,  and  his  Queen,  that  they  would  have 
cart)  of  her.  And  they  were  made  very  glad  therewith, 
and  the  Queen  said,  '  Trust  me  that  I  will  have  such  a 
care  of  her  as  her  mother  would.'  And  Lisuavte,  enter* 
ing  into  his  ships,  made  haste  back  into  Great  Britain,  and 
found  there  some  who  had  made  disturbances,  such  as  are 
wont  to  be  in  such  cases.  And  for  this  cause,  he  remem- 
bered him  not  of  his  daughter,  for  some  space  of  time. 
But  at  last,  with  much  toil  that  he  took,  he  obtained  his 
kingdom,  and  he  was  the  best  king  that  ever  was  before 
his  time,  nor  did  any  afterwards  better  maintain  knight- 
hood in  its  rights,  till  King  Arthur  reigned,  who  surpassed 
all  the  kings  before  him  in  goodness,  though  the  number 
that  reigned  between  these  two  was  great. 

''  And  now  the  author  leaves  Lisuarte  reigning  in  peace 
and  quietness  in  Great  Britain,  and  turns  to  the  Child  of 
the  Sea  [ Amadis] ,  who  was  twelve  years  old,  but  in  size 
and  limbs  seemed  to  be  fifteen.  He  served  before  the 
Queen,  and  was  much  loved  of  her,  as  he  was  of  all  ladies 
and  damsels.  But  as  soon  as  Oriana,  the  daughter  of 
King  Lisuarte,  came  there,  she  gave  to  her  the  Child  of 
the  Sea,  that  he  should  serve  her,  saying,  '  This  is  a  child 
who  shall  serve  you.'  And  she  answered  that  it  pleased 
her.  And  the  child  kept  this  word  in  his  heart,  in  such 
wise  that  it  never  afterwards  left  it ;  and,  as  this  history 
truly  says,  he  was  never,  in  all  the  days  of  his  life, 
wearied  with  serving  her.  And  this  their  love  lasted 
as  long  as  they  lasted ;  but  the  Child  of  the  Sea,  who 
knew  not  at  til  how  she  loved  him,  held  himself  to  be 
very  bold,  in  tibat  he  had  placed  his  thoughts  on  her,  con- 
sidering both  her  greatness  and  her  beauty,  and  never  so 
much  as  dared  to  speak  any  word  to  her  concerning  it. 
And  she,  though  she  loved  him  in  her  heart,  took  heed 
that  she  should  not  speak  with  him  more  than  with 
another ;  but  her  eyes  took  great  solace  in  showing  to 
her  heart  what  thing  in  the  world  she  most  loved. 

"  Thus  lived  they  silently  together,  neither  saying 
aught  to  the  other  of  their  estate.     Then  came,  at  last, 
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the  time  when  the  Child  of  the  Sea,  ae  I  now  tell  jou, 
tiuderstood  within  himself  that  he  might  take  arms,  if 
any  there  were  that  wonld  make  him  a  knight.  And 
this  he  desired  because  he  considered  that  he  should  thus 
become  such  a  man,  and  should  do  such  things  as  that 
either  he  .should  perish  in  them,  or,  if  he  lived,  then  his 
Lady  should  deal  gently  with  him.  And  with  this  desire 
be  went  to  the  King,  who  was  in  his  garden,  and,  kneeling 
before  him,  said,  *  Sire,  if  it  please  you,  it  is  now  time 
that  I  should  be  made  a  knight.'  And  the  king  said, 
'  How,  Child  of  the  Sea,  do  yon  already  adventure  to 
maintain  knighthood  ?  Know  that  it  Is  a  light  matter  to 
come  by  it,  but  a  weighty  thing  to  maintain  it.  And 
whoso  seeks  to  get  this  name  of  knighthood,  and  main- 
tain it  in  its  honor,  he  hath  to  do  so  many  and  such 
grievous  things,  that  often  his  heart  is  wearied  out ;  apd 
if  he  should  be  such  a  knight,  that,  from  faint-hearted- 
ness  or  cowardice,  he  should  Ml  to  da  what  is  beseemingi 
then  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  die  than  to  live  in  his 
shame.  Therefore  I  hold  it  good  that  you  wait  yet  a 
little.'  But  the  Child  of  the  Sea  said  to  him,  '  Neither 
for  all  this  will  I  £uil  to  be  a  knight ;  for,  if  I  had  not 
already  thought  to  fulfil  this  tiiat  yoii  have  said,  my  heart 
would  not  fio  have  striven  to  be  a  knight.'  "  ^ 

Other  passages  of  quite  a  different  character  are  no 
less  striking,  as,  for  instance,  that  in  which  the  fairy 
Urganda  comes  in  her  fire-galleys,®  and  that  in  which 
the  venerable  Nasciano  visits  Oriana;^  but  the  most 
characteristic  are  those  that  illustrate  the  spirit  of  chiv- 
alry, and  inculcate  the  duties  of  princes  and  knights.  In 
these  portions  of  the  work  there  is  sometimes  a  lofty 
tone  that  rises  to  eloquence,^  and  sometimes  a  sad  one, 
full  of  earnestness  and  truth.*'  The  general  story,  too, 
is  more  simple  and  effective  than  the  stories  of  the  old 

*i  Amadis  de  Ckknla,  Lib.  L  e.  4.  as  a  period  of  great  suffering  (Lib.  lY.  c 
B  Lib.  n.  c.  17.  63).  This  could  not  have  been  a  Just  de- 
»  Lib.  lY.  c.  32.  fwription  of  any  part  of  the  reign  of  the 
S4  See  Lib.  II.  c.  13,  Lib.  IV.  o.  14,  and  Catholic  kings  in  Spain  }  and  must,  there- 
in many  other  places,  exhortations  to  fore,  I  suppose,  have  been  in  the  original 
knightly  and  princely  Tlrtues.  work  of  Lobeira,  and  have  refisned  to 
*  See  the  mourning  about  his  own  time,  troubles  in  PortugaL 
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Freach  romances  of  chivalry.  Instead  of  distracting  our 
attention  by  the  adventures  of  a  great  number  of  knights, 
whose  claims  are  nearly  equal,  it  is  kept  fastened  on  two, 
whose  characters  are  well  preserved ;  ^—  Amadis,  the 
model  of  all  •  chivalrous  virtues,  and  his  brother,  Don 
.  Galaor,  hardly  less  perfect  as  a  knight  in  the  field,  but  by 
no  means  so  faithful  in  his  loves  ;  -^  and,  in  this  way,  it 
has  a  more  epic  proportion  in  its  several  parts,  and  keeps 
up  our  interest  to  the  end  more  successfully  than  any  of 
its  followers  or  rivals. 

The  great  objection  to  the  Amadis  is  one  that  must  be 
made  to  all  of  its  cfass.  We  are  wearied  by  its  length, 
objeetioiuto  smd  by  the  constant  recurrence  of  similar  adven- 
the  Amao^B,  turcs  and  dangers,  in  which,  as  we  foresee,  the 
hero  is  certain  to-  come  off  victorious.  But  this  length 
and  these  repetitions  seemed  no  fault  when  it  first  ap- 
peared, or  for  a  long  time  afterwards.  For  romantic  fic- 
tion, the  only  form  of  elegant  literature  which  modem 
times  have  added  to  the  marvellous  inventions  of  Greek 
genius,  was  then  recent  and  firesh ;  and  the  Jew  who  read 
for  amusement  rejoiced  even  in  the  least  graceful  of  its 
creations,  as  vastly  nearer  to  the  hearts  and  thoughts  of 
men  educated  in  the  institutions  of  knighthood  than  any 
glimpses  they  had  thus  far  caught  of  the  severe  glories 
of  antiquity;  The  Amadis,  therefore,  —  as  we  may  easily 
learn  by  the  notices  of  it  from  the  time  when  the  great 
Chancellor  of  Castile  mourned  that  he  had  wasted  his 
leisure  over  its  idle  fancies,  down  to  the  time  when  the 
whole  sect  disappeared  before  the  avenging  satire  of  Cer- 
vantes, —  was  a  work  of  extraordinary  popularity  in 
Spain ;  and  one  which,  during  the  two  centuries  of  its 
greatest  favor,  was  more  read  than  any  other  book  in  the 
language. 

Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  Cervantes  himself  was 
not  insensible  to  its  merits.  The  first  book  that,  as  he 
Opinion  of  ^^^^  ^s,  was  taken  from  the  shelves  of  Don  Quix- 
Cervantes.  q^^  when  the  curatc,  the  barber,  and  the  house- 
keeper, began  the  expurgation  of  his  library,  was  the 
Amadis  de  Oaula.  '' '  There  is  something  mysterious 
about  this  matter,'  said  the  curate  ;  '  for,  as  I  Jiave  heard. 
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this  was  the  Bret  book  of  knight^rrantry  that  wag  printed 
in  Spain,  and  all  the  others  have  had  their  origin  and 
source  here  ;  so  that,  as  the  arch-heretic  of  so  mischievous 
a  sect,  I  think  he  should,  without  a  hearing,  be  condemned 
to  the  fire/  '  No,  Sir,'  said  the  barber,  '  for  I,  too,  have 
heard  that  it  is  the  best  of  all  the  books  of  its  kind  that 
have  been  written,  and,  therefore,  for  its  singularity,  it 
ought  to  be  forgiven/  '  That  is  the  truth,'  answered  the 
curate,  '  and  so  let  us  spare  it  for  the  present ; '  "  —  a 
decision  which,  on  the  whole,  has  been  confirmed  by  pos- 
terity, and  precisely  f(5r  the  reason  Cervantes  has  as- 
signed.* 

But  before  Montalvo  published  his  translation  of  the 
Amadis,  and  perhaps  before  he  had  made  it,  he  had  writ- 
ten a  continuation,  which  he  announced  in  the  Preface  to 
ike  Amadis  as  its  fifth  book.  It  is  an  original  work,  about 
one-third  part  as  long  as  the  Amadis,  and  contains  the 
story  of  the  son  of  that  hero  and  Oriana,  named  Esplan- 
dian,  whose  birth  and  education  had  already  been  given  in 
the  account  of  his  father's  adventures,  and  constitute  one 
of  its  pleasantest  episodes.  But,  as  the  curate 
says,  when  he  comes  to  this  romance  in  Don 
Quixote's  library,  "  the  merits  of  l^e  father  must  not  be 
imputed  to  the  son."  The  story  of  Esplafidian  has  neither 
freshness,  spirit,  nor  dignity,  in  it.     It  opens  at  the  point 

«  Don  (^iilzote,  Parte  I.  c.  6.  Cervantes,  flnt,  on  its  style,  Is  hy  the  severe  anony- 

however,  is  mistaken  in  his  bibliography,  moos  author  of  the  "  Di&logo  de  las  Len- 

when  he  says  that  the  Amadis  was  the  guas,"  temp.  Charles  V.,  who,  after  dis« 

Jlr9t  book  of  eUvalry  printed  in  Spain.  It  cussing  the  general  character  of  the  book, 

has  often  been  noted  tfiat  this  distinction  adds,  "  It  should  be  read  by  those  wha 

belongs   to  **  Tirant   lo   Blanch,"    1490  ;  wish  to  learn  our  language.'*    (Mayans  y 

though  Southey  (Omniana,  London,  1812,  Biscar,  Origenes,  Madrid,  1737, 12mo,  Tom. 

IStoo,  Tom.  II.  p.  219)  thinks  "  there  is  a  n.  p.  163.)    The  othw,  on  its  invention 

total  want  of  the  spirit  of  chivalry  "  in  it ;  and  story,  is  by  Torquato  Tasso,  who  says 

and  it  should  farther  be  noted  now,  as  curl-  of  the  Amadis,  "  In  the  opinion  of  many, 

ous  fiaots,  that "  Tirant  le  Blanch,'*  though  and  i>arttcttlarly  in  my  own  opinion,  it  is 

it  appeared  in  Valencian  in  1490,  in  Cas?  the  most  beautiful,  and  perhaps  the  most 

tilianinl611,-and  in  Italian  in  1638,  was  profitable,  story  of  its  kind  that  can  be 

yet,  like  the  Amadis,  origltially  written  in  read,  because  in  its  sentiment  and  tone  it 

Portuguese,  to  please  a  Portuguese  prince,  leaves  all  others   behind  it,  and   in   the 

and  that  this  Portuguese  original  is  now  variety  of  its   incidents    yields, to  none 

lost ;  —  ail  remarkable  coincidences.    (See  written  before  or  since.'*    (Apologia  della 

note  on  Chap.  XVII.  of  this  Period.)    On  Qerusalemme,  Opete,  Pisa,  1824,  8vo.  Tom. 

the  point  of  the  general  merits  of  the  Ama-  X.  p.  7.) 
dis,  two  opinions  are  worth  citing.    The 
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where  he  is  left  in  the  original  fiction,  just  armed  as  a 
knight,  and  is  'filled  with  his  adventures  as  he  wanders 
about  the  world,  and  with  the  supernumerary- achievements 
of  his  father  Amadis,  who  survives  to  the  end  of  the 
whole,  and  sees  his  son  made  Emperor  of  Constantinople ; 
he  himself  having  long  before  become  King  of  Great 
Britain  by  the  death  of  Lisuarte.^ 

But,  from  the  beginning,  we  find  two  mistakes  com- 
mitted, which  run  through  the  whole  work.  Amadis, 
represented  as  still  alive,  fills  a  large  part  of  the  canvas  ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  Esplandian  is  made  to  perform 
achievements  intended  to  be  more  brilliant  than  his  father's, 
but  which,  in  fact,  are  only  more  extravagant.  From  this 
sort  of  emulation,  the  work  becomes  a  succession  of  absurd 
and  frigid  impossibilities.  Many  of  the  characters  of  the 
Amadis  are  preserved  in  it,  like  Lisuarte,  who  is  rescued 
out  of  a  mysterious  imprisonment  by  Esplandian,  as  his 
first  adventure ;  Urganda,  who,  from  a  graceful  fairy, 
becomes  a  savage  enchantress;  and  ''the  great  master 
Elisabad,"  a  man  of  learning  and  a  priest,  whom  we  first 
knew  as  the  leech  of  Amadis,  and  who  is  now  the  pre- 
tended biographer  of  his  son,  writing,  as  he  says,  in  Greek. 
But  none  of  them,  and  none  of  the  characters  invented  for 
the  occasion,  are  managed  with  skill. 

The  scene  of  the  whole  work  is  laid  chiefly  in  the  East, 
amidst  battles  with  Turks  and  Mohammedans ;  thus  show- 
ing to  what  quarter  the  minds  of  men  were  turned  when 
it  was  written,  and  what  were  the  dangers  apprehended  to 
the  peace  of  Europe,  even  in  its  westeirnmost  borders, 
during  the  century  after  the  fall  of  Constantinople.     But 

S' I  possess  of  "Esplandian  "the  very  rare  aehievementa.    Allusions  are  made  to  it, 

edition  printed  at  Burgos,  in  folio,  double  as  to  a  continuation,  in  tfie  Amadis,  Lib. 

columns,  1587,  by  Simon  de  Aguaya.    It  lY.  ;  besides  which,  in  Lib.  m.  cap.  4,  we 

fills  136  leaves,  and  is 'divided  into  184  have  the  birth  and  baptism  of  Esplandian  $ 

chapters.    As  in  the  other  editions  I  have  in  Lib.  III.  c.  8,  his  marvellous  growth  and 

seen  mwitioned,  or  have  noticed  in  public  progress  *,  and  so  on,  till,  in  the  last  chai^ 

libraries,  it  is  called  "  iMu  Sergas  del  muy  ter  of  the  roms^oe,  he  is  armed  as  a  knight. 

Ssfor^ado  Cavallero  Esplandian,"  in  order  So  that  the  Esplandian  is,  in  the  strictest 

to  give  it  Jibe  learned  appearance  of  having  manner,    a  coatinnation  of  the  Amadis. 

really  been  translated,  as  it  pretends  to  be,  Southey  (Omniana,  Vol.  L  p.  145)  thinka 

from   the  Greek  of  Master  Elisabad} —  there  is  some  error  about  the  authorship 

"Sergas"  being  evidently  an  awkward  cor-  of  the  Esplandian.    If  there  is,  I  think  U 

raption  of  the  Qreek  "£^^a,  workt  or  is  merely  typographical. 
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all  reference  to  real  history  or  real  geography  was  appar- 
ently thought  inappropriate,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the 
circumstances,  that  a  certain  Calafria,  queen  of  the  island 
of  California,  is  miade  a  formidable  enemy  of  Christendom 
through  a  large  part  of  the  story,  and  that  Constantinople 
is  said  at  one  time  to  have  been  besieged  by  three  millions 
of  heathen.  Nor  is  the  style  better  than  the  story.  This 
eloquence  which  is  found  in  many  passages  of  the  Ama- 
dis  is  not  found  at  all  in  Esplandian.  On  the  contrary, 
large  portions  of  it  are  written  in  a  low  and  meagre  style, 
and  the  rhymed  arguments  prefixed  to  many  of  the  chap- 
ters are  anything  but  poetry,  and  quite  inferior  to  the  few 
passages  of  verse  scattered  tlirough  the  Amadis.® 

The  oldest  edition  of  the  Esplandian  now  known  to  exist 
was  printed  in  1621,  and  five  others  appeared  before  the 
end  of  the  century  ;  so  that  it  seems  to  have  enjoyed  its 
ftill  share  of  popidar  favor.  At  any  rate,  the  example  it 
set  was  quickly  followed.  Its  principal  personages  were 
made  to  figure  again  in  a  series  of  connected  romances, 
each  having  a  hero  descended  fi:om  Amadis,  who  other  re- 
passes through  adventures  more  incredible  than  Sfi^lm^is 
any  of  his  predecessors,  and  then  gives  place,  ^^°^*y- 
we  know  not  why,  to  a  son  still  more  extravagant,  and,  if 
the  phrase  may  be  used,  still  more  impossible,  than  his 
father.  Thus,  under  the  date  of  1526,  we  have  the  sixth 
book  of  Amadis  de  Gaula,  called  *'  The  History  of  Flo- 
risando,"  his  nephew,  which  is  followed  by  the  still  more 
wonderful  '*  Lisuarte  of  Greece,  Son  of  Esplandian,''  and 
the  most  wonderful  "Amadis  of  Greece,"  making  respect- 
ively the  seventh  and  eighth  books.  To  these  succeeded 
*'  Don  Florisel  de  Niqaea/'  and  "  Anaxartes,"  hia  brother, 
whose  history,  with  that  of  the  children  of  the  last,  fills 
three  books ;  and  finally  we  have  the  twelfth  book,  or 
*'  The  Great  Deeds  in  Arms  of  that  Bold  Knight,  Don 
Silves  de  la  Selva,"  which  was  printed  in  1549 ;  thus 

«  There  are  two  Condones  in  Amadis  the  similar  Canciones  in  the  "  Floresta  "  of 

(Lib.  n.  c.  8  and  c.  11),  which,  notwith-  Bohl  de  Faber.    The  last  begins,  — 
standing  something  of  the  conceits  of  their  Leonoreta,  fin  roeeta, 

time,  in  the  Provencal  manner,  are  quite  Blanca  eobre  toda  flor ; 

eharmtog,  and  ought  t.  be  placed  among  S£^r™.:^'lor. 

18* 
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giving  proof  how  extraordinary  was  the  success  of  the 
whole  series,  since  its  date  allows  hardly  half  a  oentary 
for  the  production  in  Spanish  of  all  these  vast  romances, 
most  of  which,  during  the  same  period,  appeared  in  sev* 
eral,  and  some  of  them  in  many  editions. 

Nor  did  the  effects  of  the  passion  thus  awakened  stqp 
here.  Other  romances  appeared,  nearly  akin  to  the  same 
family,  such  as  "  Lepolemo,  Knight  of  the  Cross/'  in  1543, 
and  its  continuation,  ''Leaodro  the  Fair,''  in  1563,  hoth  by 
Pedro  de  Luxan,  and  the  last  sometimes  called  the  thirteenth 
book  of  the  Amadis.  Many  more,  as  we  shall  presenliy 
see,  followed  in  rapid  succession.  In  France,  where  they 
were  all  translated  successively,  as  they  appeared  in  Spain, 
and  became  instantly  famous,  the  proper  series  of  the 
Amadis  romances  was  stretched  out  into  twenty-four 
books  ;  after  all  which,  a  certain  Sieur  Duverdier,  grieved 
that  many  of  them  came  to  no  regular  catastrophe,  col- 
lected the  scattered  and  broken  threads  of  tiieir  multi- 
tudinous stories,  and  brought  them  all  to  an  orderly 
sequence  of  conclusions,  in  seven  large  volumes,  under 
the  comprehensive  and  appropriate  name  of  the  ''  Roman 
des  Romans."  And  so  ends  the  histoiy  of  the  Portuguese 
type  of  Amadis  of  Gaul,  as  it  was  originally  presented  to 
the  world  in  the  Spanish  romances  of  chivalry  ;  a  fiction 
which;  considering  the  passionate  admiration  it  so  long 
excited,  and  the  influence  it  has,  with  little  merit  of  its 
own,  exercised  on  the  poetry  and  romance  of  modern 
Europe  ever  since,  is  a  phenomenon  that  has  no  parallel 
in  literary  history.* 

^  The  whole  subject  of  these  twelve  either  of  them,  or  of  most  of  the  others,  was 

books   of  Amadis    in   Spanish   and   the  printed,  cannot,-!  presume,  be  determined, 

tirenty-four  in  French  belongs  rather  to  One  of  Jiisplandlan,  of  lAlO,  is  mentioned 

bibliography  than  to  literary  history,  and  by  N.  Antonio,  but  by  nobody  else  in  the 

is  among  the  most  obscure  points  in  both,  century  and  a  half  that  have  since  elapsed  ; 

The   twelve   Spanish  books  are  said  by  and  he  is  so  inaccurate  in  such  matters, 

Bronet  never  to  have  been  all  seen  by  any  that  his  authority  is  not  sufficient.    In  the 

one  bibliographer.    I  have  seen,  I  believe,  same  way,  he  is  the  only  authority  ft>r  an 

seven  or  eight  of  them,  and  own  the  only  edition  in  1625  of  Uie  seventh  book,— 

tiro  for  which  any  real  vahie  has  ever  been  "  Lisuarte  of  Qreeoe."    But,  as  the  twelfth 

claimed, — the  Amadis  de  Oaula,  in  the  book  was  certainly  printed  in  1649,  the  only 

rare  and  well-printed  edition  of  Venice,  fttct  of  much  importance  is  settled  j  namely 

1633,  folio,  and  the  Esplandian,  in  the  more  that  the  whole  twelve  were  published  in 

rare,,  but  very   coarse,  edition    already  Spain  in  the  course  of  about  half  a  cttAxaj. 

referred  to.    When  the  earliest  edition  of  For  all  the  curious  learning  on  the  suly'ect, 
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The  state  of  manners  and  opinion  in  Spain,  however, 
which  produced  this  extraordinary  series  of  romances, 
could  hardly  fail  to  be  fertile  in  other  fictitious  heroes, 
less  brilliant,  perhaps,  in  their  fame  than  was  Amadis, 
but  with  the  same  general  qualities  and  attributes.  And 
such,  indeed,  was  the  case.  Many  romances  of  chivalry 
appeared  in  Spain  soon  after  the  success  of  this  their 
great  leader;  and  others  followed  a  little  later.  The 
first  of  all  of  them  in  consequence,  if  not  in  date,  paimeriii 
is  ''  Paimerin  de  Oliva ;  "  a  personage  the  more  ^^^^^^ 
important,  because  he  had  a  train  of  descendants  that 
place  him,  beyond  all  doubt,  next  in  dignity  to  Amadis. 

The  Paimerin  has  generally  been  i^garded  as  Portu- 
guese in  its  origin ;  but  this  is  not  true.  It  was  the  work 
—  strange  to  say  —  of  a  carpenter's  daughter  in  Burgos, 
and  was  first  printed  at  Salamanca,  in  1511..  It  was  suc- 
cessful at  once.  Several  editions  were  printed,  and  trans- 
lations followed  in  Italian  and  French.  A  continuation, 
too,  by  the  same  fair  author,  appeared,  called,  in  form, 
"  The  Second  Book  of  Paimerin,"  which  treats  of  the 
achievements  of  his  sons,  PrimalQon  and  Polendos,  and 
of  which  we  have  an  edition  dated  in  1516.  The  ooier  to. 
external  appearances  of  the  Paimerin,  therefore,  SJJ^^,^ 
announce  at  once  an  imitation  of  the  Amadis..  ^^  cuniiy. 
The  internal  are  no  less  decisive.  Its  hero,  we  are  told, 
was  grandspn  to  a  Greek  emperor  in  Constantinople^  but, 
being  illegitimate,  was  exposed  by  his  mother,  immedi- 
ately after  his  birth,  on  a  mountain,  where  he  was  found 
in  an  osier  cradle  among  olive  and  palm  trees,  by  a  rich 
cultivator  of  bees,  who  carried  him  home  and  named  him 
Paimerin  de  Oliva,  or  Olivia,  fi:om  the  place  where  he  was 
discovered.  He  soon  gives  token  of  his  high  birth  ;  and, 
making  himself  famous  by  numberless  exploits,  in  Ger- 

howeyer,ieeaa  article  by  8alTi&,  in  tbe  Be-  whether  **Leandro  ei  Bel'*  were   to  be 

pertorlo  Americano,  L6ndrei,  AgoBto  de  deemed  the  thirteenth  book  of  the  Amadis, 

182T,  pp.  29-39';  F.  A.  Bbert,  Lexicon,  Qayangof,  in  his  translation  of  this  His- 

Leipsig,  1821,  4to,  Nos.  479-489  •,  Bninet,  tory,  has  shown  (Tom.  I.  Madrid,  1861,  pp. 

article  Amadis  ;  and  especially  the  remark-  622,  623)  that  it  is  not  a  continuation  of  that 

able  discussion,  already  referred  to,  by  P.  fSunous  romance  at  all,  but  of  the  Lepolemo 

W.  V.  Schmidt,  in  the  Wiener  Jahrfofloher,  mentioned,  pot/,  Chapter  Xn.     It  was 

Band  XXXm.  1826.  printed  at  Toledo  in  1663. 
■   Since  I  expressed  the  doubt  in  the  text 
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many,  England,  and  the  East,  against  heathen  and  en- 
chanters, he  at  last  reaches  Constantinople,  where  he  is 
recognized  by  his  mother,  marries  the  daughter  of  the 
Emperor  of  Germany,  who  is  the  heroine  of  the  story, 
and  inherits  the  crown  of  Byzantium.  The  adventures 
of  Primaleon  and  Polendos  are  in  the  same  vein,  and  were 
succeeded  by  those  of  Platir,  grandson  of  Palmerin, 
which  were  printed  as  early  as  1533.  All,  taken  together, 
therefore,  leave  no  doubt  that  the  Amadis  was  their 
model,  however  much  they  may  have  fallen  short  of  its 
merits.*^ 

The  next  in  the  series,  "  Palmerin  of  England,''  son  uf 
Don  Duarde,  or  Edward,  King  of  England,  and  Flerida,  a 
Palmerin  of  daughter  of  Palmerin  de  Oliva,  is  a  more  formi- 
Bngiand.  dable  rival  to  the  Amadis  than  either  of  its  prede- 
cessors. For  a  long  time  it  was  supposed  to  have  been 
first  written  in  Portuguese,  and  was  generally  attributed 
to  Francisco  Moraes,  who  certainly  published  it  in  that 
language  at  Evora,  in  1567,  and  whose  allegation  that  he 
had  translated  it  from  the  French,  though  now  known  to 
be  true,  was  supposed  to  be  only  a  modest  concealment 
of  his  own  merits.  But  a  copy  of  the  Spanish  original, 
printed  at  Toledo,  in  two  parts,  in  1541  and  1548,  has 
been  discovered,  and  at  the  end  of  its  dedication  are  a 
few  verses  addressed  by  the  author  to  the  reader,  an- 
nouncing it,  in  an  acrostic,  to  be  the  wark  of  Luis  Hur- 
tado,  known  to  have  been,  at  that  time,  a  poet  in  To- 
ledo.«i 

^  Like  whatever  related  to  the  series  of  the  oldest  forms  in  which  it  was  then  known 

the  Amadis,  the  accoiut  of  tho  Palmerins  to  exist  were  :  1,  The  French  by  Jacques 

Is  very  obscure.    Materials  for  it  are  to  be  Vicent,  1563,  and  the  ItaUan  by  Bdambrino 

found  in  N.  Antonio,  Bibliotheca  Nova,  Roseo,  1656,  both  of  which  claimed  to  be 

Tom.  II.  p.  893  ;    in   Salvi,   Repertorio  translations  from  the  Spanish  ;  and  2^  the 

Americano,  Tom.  IV.  pp.  39,  etc.  ;  Brunet,  Portuguese  by  Moraes,  1667,  which  claimed 

article  Palmerin  ;  Ferrario,  Romanzi  di  to  be  translated  from  the  French.    In  gen- 

Cavalleria,  Tom.  IV.  pp.  266,  etc.  j   and  eral,  it  was  supposed  to  be  the  work  of 

Clemencin,  notes  to  Don  Quixote,  Tom.  I.  Moraes,  who,  having  long  lived  in  France, 

pp.  124, 126.  Wolf,  however,  in  the  Wiener  was  thought  to  have  flimished  his  manu- 

Jahrbucher  (1832,  Vol.   LIX.  pp.  48-60),  script  to  the  French  translator  (Barbosa, 

gives  an  exact  account  of  the  first  romance,  Bib.  Lus.,  Tom.  11.  p.  209),  and,  under  this 

and  of  its  author  and  its  continuation.  persuasion,  it  was  published  as  his,  in  Por- 

w  The  fate  of  Palmerin  of  England  has  tuguese,  at  Lisbon,  in  three  handsome  vol- 

been  a  very  strange  one.   Until  a  few  years  umes,  small  4to,  1786,  and  in  English  by 

since,  the  only  question  was,  whether  it  Southey,    London,    1807,   4  vols.   12mo. 

were  originally  French  or  Portuguese  j  for  Even  Clemencin  (ed.  Don  Quixote,  Tom.  I. 
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Regarded  as  a  work  of  art,  Palmerin  of  England  is 
second  only  to  the  Amadis  of  Gaul,  among  the  romances 
of  chivalry.  Like  that  great  prototype  of  the  whole  class, 
it  has  among  its  actors  two  brothers,  —  Palmerin,  the 
faithful  knight,  and  Florian,  the  free  gallant,  —  and,  like 
that,  it  has  its  great  magician,  Deliante,  and  its  perilous 
isle,  where  occur  not  a  few  of  the  most  agreeable  adven- 
tures of  its  heroes.  In  some  respects  it  maybe  favorably 
distinguished  from  its  model.  There  is  more  sensibility 
to  the  beauties  of  natural  scenery  in  it,  and  often  an 
easier  dialogue,  with  quite  as  good  a  drawing  of  individ- 
ual characters.  But  it  has  greater  faults  ;  for  its  move- 
ment is  less  natural  and  spirited,  and  it  is  crowded  with 
an  unreasonable  number  of  knights,  and  an  interminable 
series  of  duels,  battles,  and  exploits,  all  of  which  claim 
to  be  founded  on  authentic  English  chronicles,  and  to  be 
true  history,  thus  affording  new  proof  of  the  connection 
^between  the  old  chronicles  and  the  oldest  romances. 
Cervantes  admired  it  excessively.  '*'Let  this  opinion  of 
Palm  of  England,'^  says  his  curate,  "  be  cared  Cervantes. 
for  and  preserved,  ais  a  thing  singular  in  its  kind,  and  let 
a  casket  be  made  for  it,  like  that  which  Alexander  found 
among  the  spoils  of  Darius,  and  destined  to  keep  in  it  the 
works  of  the  poet  Homer ; ''  praise,  no  doubt,  much 
stronger  than  can  now  seem  reasonable,  but  marking,  at 
least,  the  sort  of  estimation  in  which  the  rojnance  itself 
must  have  ^een  generally  held,  when  the  Don  Quixote 
appeared. 

But  the  family  of  Palmerin  had  no  further  success  in 
Spain.  A  third  and  fourth  part,  indeed,  containing  ''  The 
Adventures  of  Duardos  the  Second,"  appeared  in  Portu- 
guese, written  by  Diogo  Fernandez,  in  1587  ;  and  a  fifth 
smd  sixth  are  said  to  have  been  written  by  Alvares  de 

pp.  125-128),  if  he  did  not  think  it  to  be  the  General  (see  ante^  Chapter  V.),  which  W9M 

work  of  Moraes,  had  no  doubt  that  it  was  begun  by  Michael  de  Carvajal,  and  finished 

originally  Portuguese.     At  last,  however,  by  Luis  Hurtado,  was  printed  in  1557,  wit}i 

Salvi  found  a  copy  of  the  lost  Spanish  origl-  the  title  of  "  Cortes  del  Casto  Amor  y  de 

nal,  which  settles  the  question,  aod  places  la  Muerte."    Hurtado,  also,  translated  the 

the  date  of  the  work  in  1547-48,  Toledo,  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid.    See  the  Spanish 

2  Tom.  folio.    (Repertorio  Americano,  Tom.  translation  of  this  History  (Tom.  II.  pp. 

IV.  pp.  42-46.    Antonio,  Bib.  Nov.,  Tonx.  527-636),  where  he  is  noticed  M  a  write« 

II.  p.  44.)    A  work  partly  like  the  Danztf  of  rude  dramas  about  1552. 
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Oriente,  a  contemporary  poet  of  no  mean  reputation. 
But  the  last  two  do  not  seem  to  have  been  printed,  and 
none  of  them  were  much  known  beyond  the  limits  of  their 
native  country.'"  The  Palmerins,  therefore,  notwithstand- 
ing the  merits  of  one  of  them,  failed  to  obtain  a  fame  or 
a  succession  that  could  enter  into  competition  with  thoee 
of  Amadifi  and  his  descendants. 

^  BarboBa,  Bib.  Lasit,  Tom.  I.  p.  652,       But  hla  great  labor  —  &t&  labor  of  hit 

Tom.  n.  p.  17.  life  and  of  his  fondest  preference.^  was  his 

literary  history  of  his  own  country.    He 

The  ^  Blbliotheca  Hispana "  has  ahready  began  it  in  his  youth,  while  he  was  still 

been  referred  to  more  than  once  in  this  living  with  the  Benedictines, — an  order  in 

chapter,  and  must  so  often  be  relied  on  as  the  Bomish  Church  honorably  dlsttnguiAed 

an  authority  hereafter,  that  some  notice  of  by  its  seal  in  the  history  of  letters,  — and 

its  claims  should  be  given  before  we  pro-  he  continued  it,  employing  on  his  t^isk  all 

oeed  further.    Its  author,  Nicolas  Antonio,  the  resources  which  his  own  large  library 

was  bom  at  Seville,  in  1617.    He  was  edu-  and  the  libraries  of  the  capitals  of  Spain 

cated,  first  by  the  care  of  I'ranoisco  Jime>  and  ot  the  Ghrisdan  world  could  furnish 

net,  a  blind  teacher  of  singnlar  merit,  at-  him,  down  to  the  moment  of  his  death.   He 

tached  to  the  College  of  St.  Thomas  in  that  divided  it  hito  two  parts.    The  first,  b^^ 

city  'f  and  afterwards  at  Salamanca,  whei^  ning  with  the  age  of  Augustus,  and  comini^ 

he  devoted  himself  with  success  to  the  down  to  the  year  1600,  was  fiiund,  after 

study  of  history  and  canon  law.    When  he  his  death,  digested  into  the  form  of  a  regw 

had  completed  an  honorable  career  at  the  ular  history ;  but,  as  his  pecuniary  means 

University,  he  returned  home,  and  lived  during  his  lifetime  had  been-  entirely  de- 

chiefly  in  the  Convent  of  the  Benedictines,  voted   to  the  purchase  of  bodes,  it  was 

where  he  had  been  bred,  and  where  an  published  by  his  Mend,  Cardinal  Aguirxe, 

abundant  and   curious   library  ftimished  at  Rome,  in  1606.    The  second  part,  which 

him  with  means  for  study,  which  he  used  had  been  already  printed  there  in  1672,  i$ 

with  eagerness  and  assiduity.  thrown  into  the  form  ota  dictionary,  whose 

He  was  not,  however,  in  haste  to  be  separate  articles  are  arranged,  like  those 
known.  He  published  nothing  till  1669,  in  most  other  ^[tanlsh  works  oi  the  same 
when,  at  the  age  of  forty-two,  he  printed  a  sort,  under  the  baptismal  names  of  their 
Latin  treatise  on  the  Punishment  of  SxUe,  subjects,  —  an  honor  shown  to  the  saints, 
a  work  of  merit}  and,  the  same  year,  was  which  renders.the  use  of  su<d&  dictionartes 
appointed  to  the  honorable  and  important  somewhat  inconvenient,  even  when,  as  in 
post  of  General  Agent  of  Philip  lY.  at  the  case  of  Antonio's,  ftiU  indexes  are 
Bome.  But  from  this  time  to  the  end  of  added,  which  fludlitate  a  reference  to  the 
his  life  he  was  in  the  public  service,  and  respective  articles  by  the  more  c<nnmoii 
filled  places  of  no  little  responsibility.  In  anrangement,  according  to  the  surnames. 
Bome  he  lived  twenty  years,  collecting  Of  both  parts  an  excellent  edition  was 
about  him  a  library  said  to  have  been  sec-  published,  by  order  of  Charles  m.,  in  the 
md  in  importance  only  to  that  of  the  Yat-  original  Latin,  at  Madrid,  in  1787  and  1788, 
lean,  and  devoting  all  his  leisure  to  the  in  four  volumes,  folio,  commonly  known  aa 
studies  he  loved.  At  the  end  of  that  the  **BibliothecayetusetNova''of  Nicolaa 
pwiod,  he  returned  to  Madrid,  and  con-  Antonio ;  the  first  being  enriched  with 
tinned  there  in  honorable  onployments  till  pbtes  by  Perez  Bayer,  a  learned  Yalencian, 
his  death,  which  occurred  in  1684.  He  long  the  head  of  the  Boyal  Library  at  Mad- 
left  behind  him  several  works  in  mann-  rid  {  and  the  last  receiving  additions  firom 
script,  of  which  his  "  Censura  de  Historias  Antonio's  own  manuscripts  that  brii^  down 
Pabulosas  *'  —  an  examination  and  expos-  his  notloes  of  Spanish  writers  to  the  time 
ure  of  several  forged  chronicles  which,  had  of  his  death,  in  1684.  In  the  earUer  por- 
appeared  in  the  preceding  century  —  was.  tion,  embracing  the  names  of  about  thlr- 
first  published  by  Mayam  y  Biscar,  and  teen  hundred  authors,  little  remains  to  be 
must  be  notioed  hereafter.  desired,  so  Itir  as  the  Boman  or  the  eedeit* 
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aatical  literary  history  of  Spain  is  con-  sovarioiu — a  monument  of  Industry,  dair- 

oerned  j  but  for  tlie  Arabic  we  must  go  to  ness,  and  fidelity,  for  wliioh  those  who 

Casiri  and  Gayangos,  and  Ibr  the  Jewish  to  most  use  it  will  always  be  most  gratefiil. 

Castro  and  Amador  d6  los  Riofl  \  while,  for  The  two,  taken  together,  constitute  their 

the  proper  Spanish  literature  that  existed  author,  beycmd  all  reasonable  question,  the 

before  the  reign  of  Charles  Y.,  manuscripts  &ther  and  founder  of  the  literary  history 

discovered  since  the  careM  labors  of  Bayer  of  his  country. 

ftimish  important  additions.    In  the  latter  See  the  lives  of  Antonio  prefixed   by 

portLoii,  which  contains  notices  of  nearly  Mayans   to   the   "  Historias    Fabulosas  *' 

eight  thousand  writers  of  tbe  best  period  (Valencia,  1742,  fol.),  and  by  Bayer  to  the 

of  Spanish  Uterature,  we  have  ^  notwitb-  "  Bibliothooa  Yetos,"  in  lt87  )  also  L^Es- 

standing  the  occasional  inaccuracies  and  pagne  litt^raire  [byNicohu  Bricaire],1774, 

orenights  inevitable  in  »  work  80  vast  and.  Tom.  lY.  p.  27. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

OTHCR  ROMANCES  OF  CHIYALRT.  —  LBPOLEMO.  —  TRAI7SLATION8  VROM  TBI 

FRENCH. RELIGIOUS  ROMANCES.  —  CAVALLERfA  CELESTIAL. PERIOD 

DURING  WHICH  ROMANCES  OP  CHIYALRT  PRETAILED. THEIR  NUMBER. 

—  THEIR  FOUNDATION  IN   THE  STATE  OF  SOCIBTY  —  THE  PASSION  FOB 
THEM. THEIR  FATE. 

Although  the  Falmerins  failed  as  rivals  of  the  greftt 
family  of  Amadis,  they  were  not  without  their  influenoe 
and  consideration.  Like  the  othdr  works  of  their  olaas, 
and  more  than  mopt  of  them,  they  helped  to  increase  the 
passion  for  fictions,  of  chivalry  in  general,  which,  over- 
bearing every  other  in  the  Peninsula,  was  now  busOy  at 

u,^  r  *  P"^"*^""'"*  romances  both  original  and  tran«- 
neons  ro-  latcd,  that  astouish  us  alike  by  their  number, 
their  length,  and  their  absurdities.  Of  those 
originally  Spanish,  it  would  not  be  difficult,  after  setting 
aside  the  two  series  belonging  to  the  families  of  Amadis 
and  Palmerin,  to  collect  the  titles  of  above  fifty,  all  pro- 
duced in  the  course  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Some  of 
them  are  still  more  or  less  familiar  to  us,  by  their  names 
at  least,  such  as  "  Belianis  of  Greece  ''  and  "  Olivante  de 
Laura,"  which  are  found  in  Don  Quixote's  library,  and 
"  Felixmarte  of  Hircania,"  which  was  once,  we  are  told, 
the  summer  reading  of  Dr.  Johnson*.^  But,  in  general,  like 
"  The  Renowned  Knight  Cifar  **  and  ''  The  Valorous  Don 
Florando  of  England,"  their  very  titles  sound  strangely  to 

1  Blahop  Percy  uyB  that  Dr.  Johnson  neTerbeen.abletodoforltwhatDr.Johnfl(m 

read  "  Velixmacto   of    Hircania"    quite  did  for  **  Velixmarte  de  Hircanla.'*    It  has, 

through,    when  at  his   parsonage-hoose,  however)  eridentiy  not  wanted  readers,  fbr, 

one  summer.    It  may  be  doubted  whether  though  it  bears  no  mark  of  rough  treat- 

the  book  has  been  read  through  sinoe  by  ment,  it  is  abnost  completely  used  up.    Its 

any  Englishman.    (Boswell's  Life,  ed.  Cro-  author  was  Jeronimo  Iffemandes,  and  the 

kcr,  London,  1831,  8to,  V(d.  I.  p.  24.)    Of  book  is  one  of  the  most  eztxavagant  and 

the  **  Belianis  de  Orecia"  I  have  a  copy  in  absurd  of  its  class,  aa  well  as  one  of  tha 

folio,  printed  at  Burgos  in  1687  }  but  I  have  rarest. 

(216) 
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our  ears,  and  excite  no  interest  when  we  hear  them  re- 
peated. Most  of  them;  it  may  be  added,  —  perhaps  all,  — 
deserve  the  oblivion  into  which  they  have  fallen  ;  though 
some  have  merits  which,  in  the  days  of  their  popularity, 
placed  them  near  the  best  of  those  already  noticed. 

Among  the  latter  is  ''  The  Invincible  Knight  Lepolemo, 
called  the  Knight  of  the  pross  and  Son  of  the  Emperor 
of  Germany,''  a  romance  which  was  published  tamtoMeoi 
as  early  as  1643,  and,  besides  drawing  a  continu-  i^poiemo. 
ation  after  it,  was  reprinted  thrice  in  the  course  of  the 
century,  and  translated  into  French  and  Italian.^  It  is  a 
striking  book  among  those  of  its  class,  not  only  from  the 
variety  of  fortunes  through  which  the  hero  passes,  but,  in 
some  degree,  from  its  general  tone  and  purpose.  In  his 
infancy  Lepolemo  is  stolen  from  the  shelter  of  the  throne 
to  which  he  is  heir,  and  completely  lost  for  a  long  period. 
During  this  time  he  lives  among  the  heathen  ;  at  first  in 
slavery,  and  afterwards  as  an  honorable  knight-adventurer 
at  the  court  of  the  Soldan.  By  his  courage  and  merit  he 
rises  to  great  distinction,  and,  V^hile  on  a  journey  through 
France,  is  recognized  by  his  own  family,  who  happen  to 
be  there.  Of  course  he  is  restored,  amidst  a  general  jubi- 
lee, to  his  imperial  estate. 

In  all  this,  and  especially  in  the  wearisome  series  of  its 
knightly  adventures,  the  Lepolemo  has  a  sufficient  resem- 
blance to  the  other  romances  of  chivalry.  But  in  two 
points  it  differs  from  them.  In  the  first  place,  it  pretends 
to  be  translated  by  Pedro  de  Luxan,  its  real  author,  from 
the  Arabic  of  a  wise  magician  attached  to  the  person  of 
the  Sultan ;  and  yet  it  represents  its  hero  throughout  as  a 
most  Christian  knight,  and  his  father  and  mother,  the  Em- 
peror and  Empress,  as  giving  the  force  of  their  example 
to  encourage  pilgrimages  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre  ;  making 
the  whole  story  subserve  the  projects  of  the  Church,  in 
the  same  way,  if  not  to  the  same  degree,  that  Turpin's 

*  Ebert  oites  the  first  edition  known  aa  the  colophon  Is  gone,  and  there  is  no  date 

«r  1626 ;  Bowie,  In  the  list  of  his  aathori-  on  the  title-page  ]  but  its  type  and  paper 

nee,  gives  one  of  1634 ;  Glemencin  says  seem  to  indicate  an  edition  from  Antwerp, 

there  is  one  of  1643  in  the  Boyal  Library  while  all  the  preceding  were  printed  in 

9t  Madrid }  and  PelUoer  used  one  of  1662.  Spsdn. 
Which  of  tbese  I  have  I  do  not  know,  as 
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Chroniole  had  done.  And  in  the  next  place,  it  attracfiai 
eur  attention)  from  time  to  time,  by  a  pictnresque  air  and 
touches  of  the  national  manners,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
love  passages  between  the  Knight  of  the  Gross  and  the 
Infanta  of  France,  in  one  of  which  he  talks  to  her  at  h^ 
grated  balcony  in  the  night,  as  if  he  were  a  cavalier  of 
one  of  Oalderon's  comedies.*.  Except  in  these  points, 
howevllr,  the  Lepolemo  is  much  like  its  predecessors  and 
followers,  and  quite  as  tedious. 

Spain,  however,  not  only  gave  romances  of  chivalry  to 
the  rest  of  Europe  in  large  nuinbers,  but  received  also  from 
abroad  in  some  good  proportion  to  what  she  gave.  From 
the  first,  the  early  French  fictions  were  known  in  Spain, 
as  we  have  seen  by  the  allusions  to  them  in  the  "  Amadis 
de  Gaula  ]"  a  circumstance  that  may  have  been  owing 
either  to  the  old  connection  with  France  through  the 
Burgundian  family,  .a  branch  of  which  filled  the  throne  of 
Portugal,  or  to  some  strange  accident,  like  the  one  that 
carried  "  Pahnerin  de  Inglaterra"  to  Portugal  from  France 
Bomances  rather  than  from  Spain,  its  native  country.  At 
J^*^  any  rate,  somewhat  later,  when  the  passion  for 
irenoh.  gueh  fictions  was  more  developed,  the  French 
stories  were  translated  or  imitated  in  Spanish,  and  became 
a  part,  and  a  favored  part,  of  the  literature  of  the  country. 
**  The  Romance  of  Merlin  "  was  printed  very  early,  —  as 
early  as  1498,  —  and  4'  The  Romance  of  Tristan  de  Leon- 
nais,''  and  that  of  the  Holy  Cup,  "  LaDemanda  del  Sancto 
Grial,"  followed  it  as  a  sort  of  natural  sequence.^ 

The  rival  story  of  Charlemagne,  however,  —  perhaps 
from  the  greatness  of  his  name,  —  seems  to  have  been,  at 
last,  more  successful.  It  is  a  translation  directly  from 
the  French,  and  therefore  gives  none  of  those  accounts  of 
his  defeat  at  Roncesvalles  by  Bernardo  del  Carpio,  which, 
in  the  old  Spanish  chronicles  and  ballads,  so  gratified  the 

*  See  Parte  L  c  112, 144.  ilo,  wbo,  in  hi«  foortfa  T(^aine,  has  a  good 

*  **  Merlin,'*  1498, "  Artos,"  1499,  "  Tria-  deal  of  cnrioas  matter  on  these  old  romanQM 
tan,"  1601,  «  Sancto  Grial,*'  1556,  and  "  Se-  generaUy.  I  do  not  think  it  needful  to  oo- 
gonda  Tabla  Redonda,"  1567,  woxM  seem  tice  others,  sooh  as  "  Plerres  j  M agalo^*^ 
to  be  the  series  of  them  given  by  the  bibli-  1619,  **TaUante  de  Ricamonte,"  and  iibe 
ographers.  Bat  the  last  cannot,  perhaps,  "  Conde  TomiUas,'* — the  last  -referred  to 
now  be  found,  thongh  mentioned  by  Quad  in  Don  Quixote,  bqt  otherwiae  unknown. 
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mitiQnal  vanity;  and  contains  only  the  accustomed  Btorie« 
of  OHver  and  Fierabras  the  Giant;  of  Orlando  and  th^ 
False  Ganelon ;  relying,  of  coarse,  on  the  &bu*.  |t<,n„„jo^  i 
lous  Chronicle  of  Turpin  as  its  chief  authority.  ®SS^?[*^.  . 
£ut,'  snch  as  it  was,  it  found  great  favor  ^  the  or  oharie- 
time  it  ai^peared  ;  and  such,  in  ^E^t,  as  Nicolas  °***^* 
dfi  Piamonte  gave  it  to  the  world,  in  1528,  under  the  title  of 
*'  The  History  of  the  Emperor  Charlemagne, '^  it  has  beem 
constantly  reprinted  down  to  our  own  times,  and  has  done 
more  than  any  other  tale  of  chivalry  to  keep  alive  in  Spain 
a  taste  for  such  reading.'  During  a  considerable  period) 
however,  a  few  other  romances  shared  its  popularity. 
*'  Beynaldos  de  Montalban,"  for  instance,  always  a  favoiv 
ite  liero  in  Spain,  was  one  of  them  ;^  and. a  little  later  we 
find  anoti:ier,  the  story  of  "  Cleomadez/'  an  invention  of  a 
French  queen  in  the  thirteenth  century,  which  first  gav^ 
to  Froissart  the  love  for  adventure  that  made  him  a  chront- 
icler.' 

In  most  of  the  imitations  and  translations  just  noticed, 
the  influence  of  the  Church  is  more  visible  than  it  is  in 
the  class  of  the  original  Spanish  romances.  This  is  the 
case,  firom  its  very  subject,  with  the  stor;^  of  the  Saint 
Graal,  and  with  that  of  Charlemagne,  which,  so  far  as  it  in 
taken  from  the  pretended  Archbishop  Turpin's  Chronicle, 
goes  mainly  to  encourage  founding  religious  houses  and 
making  pious  pilgrimages.  But  the  Church  was  not  satis 
fied  with  this  indirect  and  accidental  influence.  Eomantic 
fiction,  though  overlooked  in  its  earliest  beginnings,  or 
perhaps  even  punished  by  ecclesiastical  authority  in  the 

B  niBoossioos  on  the  origin  of  these  atorits       •  There  ore  aerreml  edition*  of  the  Fin* 

may  be  found  in  the  PrefiEtce  to  the  excel-  Part  of  it  mentioned  in  Olemends'e  notes  to 

lent  edition  of  Einhord  or  Eginhard  by  Ide-  Don  Quixote  (Parte  I.  c.  6)  ',  beeldee  whifth, 

ler  (Hambuvg,  1839,  8to,  Band  L  pgn.  40u  it  had  sttcoeaeioo,  in  Parts  II.  and  IH.,  be 

46).     The  very  name  Roncesvalles  doee  fore  1668. 

not  seem  to  hanre  oocnrred  out  of  Spain  till  '  IQie  **  Gleomades,**  one  of  the  most  pop- 
much  later.  (Ibid.,  p.  169.)  There  is  an  ular  stories  in  Europe  for  three  oenturies, 
edition  of  the  *'  Carlo  Magno  "  printed  at  was  composed  hf  Adenesr  at  the  dictation 
Kadrid,  in  1806, 12mo,  evideatty  for  popw<  of  Marie,  qneen  of  PhU^  I£L  of  Vrance, 
fair  use.  It  contains  the  same  Prologo  that  who  manied  her  in  1273.  (Pau<^et,  Be- 
Gayangos  gives  flram  the  edition  of  1670j  cueil,  Paris,  1681,  folio,  lir.  n.  c.  116.) 
and  which,  no  doubt,  comes  down  firom  the  Vmissaet  gives  a  simple  accoooi  of  his  read 
earUest  edition  of  all.  It  is,  I  think,  Still  ing  and  admiring  14  in  his  yoofch.  (Ponies, 
reprinted,  as  the  work  itself  is.  Paris,  18fi0, 8vo,  pp.  206,  etc.) 
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person  of  the  Greek  Bishop  to  whom  we  owe  the  first 
proper  romance,^  was  now  become  important,  and  might 
Beiigioot  ^^  made  directly  useful.  Religious  romances, 
•  of°SiShT  ^^^.^^^o'^'  were  written.  In  general,  they  were 
'  cast  into  the  form  of  allegories,  like  ''  The  Celes- 
tial Chivalry,"*  "  The  Christian  Chivalry,"  "  The  Knight 
of  the  Bright  Star,"  and  "  The  Christian  History  and  War- 
fare of  the  Stranger  Knight,  the  Conqueror  of  Heaven  ; " 
—  all  printed  affcer  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy, 
and  during  the  period  when  the  passion  for  romances  of 
chivalry  was  at  its  height.® 

.  One  of  the  oldest  of  them  is  probably  the  most  curious 
and  remarkable  of  the  whole  number.  It  is  appropriately 
iheOabaiieria  Called  ''  The  CeleMial  Chivalry,"  and  was  writ- 
Celestial.  ^jj  |jy  Hier^uimo  de  San  Pedro,  at  Valencia,  and 
printed  in  1554:,  in  two  thin  folio  volumes.^  In  his  Preface, 
the  author  declares  it  to  be  his  object  to  drive  out  of  the 
world  the  profane  books  of  chivalry ;  the  mischief  of  which 

8  The  **Ethiopica,"  or  the  **Iioye8  of  No.  19175),  and  In  England  by  Wynkyn  do 
Hieagenes  and  Ghariolea,*' written  in  Greek  Worde.  See  Thorns,  Bamancea,  Looden, 
by  Heliodonu,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  the    1828, 12mo,  YoL  L  p.  t. 

Emperors  Theodosiu^  Arcadius,  and  Hon-  ^^  Who  this  Hieronimo  de  San  Pedro  waa 

orios.    It  W88  well  known  in  Spain  at  the  is  a  curious  question.    The  Pxivfl^o  de- 

period  BOW  spoken  df  fbr,  Uiough  it  was  olares  he  was  a  Valen^an,  aUve  in  16M  } 

not  printed  in  the  original  before  1534,  a  and  in  the  Bibliotl^ecas  of  Ximenoand  Fus- 

Spanish  translation  of  it  appeared  as  early  ter,  under  the  yea»  1560,  we  have  Cterini* 

as  1564,  anonymously,  and  another,  by  mo  Sempeicegi^enaa  Rename  of  thi^.irM* 

Ferdinand  de  Mena,  in  1587,  which  was  known  author  of  the"  Carolea,"  a  long  poem 

republished  at  least  twioe  in  the  course  of  printed  in  t&at  year.    But  to  \uA^  ife  Bofe 

thirty  years.     (Nic.  Antonio,  Bib.  Nor.,  there  attributed  the  "OabaUeriaG^)s0li^)«' 

Tom.  I.  p.  380,  and  Conde's  Catalogue,  nor  does  any  other  Hieronimo  de  San  Pedro 

London,  1824,  8ro,  Nos.  268,  264.)    It  has  occur  in  these  collections  of  lives,  or  in 

been  said  that  the  Bishop  preferred  to  give  Nicolas  Antonio,  or  elsewhere  tlmt  I  fiaye 

up  his  rank  and  place  rather  than  consent  noted.    They  are,  nevertheless,  I  think,  one 

to  have  this  romance,  the  work  of  his  youth,  and  the  same  person,  the  name  of  the  poet 

burned  by  puUlcauthorlly.    Brotlci  Qreeei,  being  sometimes  writfesa  Bentper^  Seaot 

ed.  Bfltscherlich,  Biponti,  1702,  8vo,  Tom.  Pere,  etc.    The  first  Part,  or  the  "  Pi^  de  la 

II.  p.  viii.  Bosa  firagante,^'  was  also  published  at  Aiit> 

9  The  *<  OabaOeria  Christiana**  was  werp  in  1654,  by  Martin  Nuolo.  In  the  Pre- 
printed in  1570,  the  "  Gaballero  de  la  Clara  fiMse,  the  author  Intimates  that  he  had  soma 
Estrella**  in  1580,  and  the  "Gaballero  difficulty  in  writing  the  OastlUan,  because 
Peregrino**  in  1601.  Besides  these,  "Bober-  it  waa  not  his  native  la&gui«e.  Tlila  sod 
to  el  Biablo  "  — a  story  which  was  fSunoaJs  other  circumstances  leave  litUe  doubt  that 
throughout  Europe  in  the  fifteenth,  six-  the  "Carolea*' and  the  "Caballeria  Celea- 
teenth,  and  seventeenth  eentories,  and  has  tial  **  were  written  by  one  and  the  same  per> 
been  reviv<ed  in  our  own  tiases— was  known  son.  Oayangoe  notes  a  Jheropim  Sen4>ere, 
in  Spain  firmn  1530,  and  perhaps  earlier,  a  merchant  of  Valencia,  who  presided  at » 
(NiG.  Antonio,  Bib.  Nov.,  Tom.  II.  p.  251.)  poetical  festival  there  in  1688. 

In  Itence,  it  was  printed  in  1496  (Ebert, 
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he  illustrates  by  a  reference  tp  Dante's  account  of  Francesca 
da  Eimlni.  In  pursuance  of  this  purpose,  the  First  Part 
is  entitled  "  The  Root  of  the  Fragrant  Rose ; ''  which, 
instead  of  chapters,  is  divided  into  "  Wonders,''  MaravU- 
las,  and  contains  an  allegorical  version  of  the  most  striking 
stories  in  the  Old  Testament,  down  to  the  time  of  the  good 
King  Hezekiah,  told  as  the  adventures  of  a  succession  of 
knights-errant.  The  Second  Part  is  divided,  according  to 
a  similar  conceit,  into  *'  The  Leaves  of  the  Rose  ;  "  and, 
beginning  where  the  preceding  one  ends,  comes  down, 
with  the  same  kind  of  knightly  adventures,  to  the  Saviour's 
death  and  ascension.  The  Third,  which  is  promised  under 
th^  name  of  "  The  Flower  of  the  Rose,"  never  appeared, 
nor  is  it  now  easy  to  understand  where  consist^it  mctte- 
rials  could  have  been  found  for  its  composition  ;  the  Bible 
having  been  neariy  exhausted  in  the  two  former  parts. 
But  we  have  enough  withotlt  it. 

Its  most  remarkable  allegory,  from  the  nature  of  its  sub- 
ject, relates  to  the  Saviour,  and  fills  seventy-four  out  of 
the  one  hundred  smd  one  ''  Leaves,"  or  chapters,  that  con* 
stitute  the  Second  Part.  Christ  is  represented  in  it  as  the 
Knight  of  the  Lion ;  his  twelve  Apostles,  as  the  twelve 
Knights  of  his  Round  Table ;  John  the  Baptist,  as  the 
Knight  of  the  Desert  ^  and  Lucifer,  as  the  Knight  of  the 
Serpent ;  —  the  main  history  being  a  warfare  between  the 
Knight  of  the  Lion  and  the  Knight  of  the  Serpent.  It 
begins  at  the  manger  of  Bethlehem,  and  ends  on  Mount 
Calvary,  involving  in  its  progress  almost  every  detail  of 
the  Gospel  history,  and  often  using  the  very  words  of 
Scripture.  Everything,  however,  is  forced  into  the  forms 
of  a  strange  and  revolting  allegory.  Thus,  for  the  tempta- 
tion, the  Saviour  wears  the  shield  of  the  Lion  of  the  Tribe 
of  Judah,  and  rides  on  the  steed  of  Penitence,  given  to 
him  by  Adam.  He  then  takes  leave  of  his  mother,  the 
daughter  of  the  Celestial  Emperor,  like  a  youthful  knight 
going  out  to  his  first  passage  at  arms,  and  proceeds  to  the 
waste  and  desert  country,  where  he  is  sure  to  find  adven- 
tures. On  his  approach,  the  Knight  of  the  Desert  prepares 
himself  to  do  battle  ;  but,  perceiving  who  it  is,  humbles 
himself  before  his  coming  j)rince  and  master.     The  baptism 

19* 
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of  course  follows ;  that  is,  the  Knight  of  the  lion  k 
received  into  the  order  of  the  Knighthood  of  Baptism,  in 
the  presence  of  an  old  man,  who  turns  out  to  be  the  Ana- 
gogic  Master,  or  the  Interpreter  of  all  Mysteries,  and  two 
women,  one  young  and  the  other  old.  All  three  of  them, 
enter  directly  into  a  spirited  discussion  concerning  the 
nature  of  tibe  rite  they  have  just  witnessed.  The  old  man 
speaks  at  large,  and  explains  it  as  a  heavenly  allegory.. 
The  old  woman,  who  proves  to  be  Sinagoga,  or  the  repre- 
sentation of  Judaism,  prefers  the  ancient  ordinance  pro* 
vided  by  Abraham,  and  authorized,  as  she  says,  by  ''that 
(Celebrated  Doctor,  Moses,"  rather  than  this  new  rite  of 
baptism.  The  younger  woman  replies,  and  defends  the 
new  institution.  She  is  the  Church  Militant ;  and,  the 
Knight  of  the  Desert,  deciding  the  point  in  her  fevor,  Sin- 
agoga goes  off  full  of  anger,  ending  thus  ^e  first  part  of 
the  action. 

The  great  Anagogic  Master,  according  to  an  under- 
standing previously  had  with  the  Church  Militant,  now 
follows  the  Knight  of  the  Lion  to  the  desert,  and  there 
explains  to  him  the  true  mystery  and  eflScacy  of  Christian 
baptism.  After  this  preparation,  the  Knight  enters  on  hiis 
first  adventure  and  battle  with  the  Knight  of  the  Serpent, 
which  in  all  its  details  is  represented  as  a  duel,  —  one  of 
the  parties  coming  into  the  lists  accompanied  by  Abel, 
Moses,  and  David,  and  the  other  by  Cain,  Goliath,  and 
Haman,  Each  of  the  speeches  recorded  in  the  Evangelists 
is  here  made  an  arrow-shot  or  a  sword-thrust ;  the  scene 
on  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple,  and  the  promises  made 
there,  are  brought  in  as  far  as  their  incongruous  nature 
will  permit ;  and  then  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  long 
romance  is  abruptly  ended  by  the  precipitate  and  disgrace- 
ful flight  of  the  Knight  of  the  Serpent. 

This  scene  of  the  temptation,  strange  as  it  now  seems 
to  us,  is,  nevertheless,  not  an  unfavorable  specimen  of  the 
entire  fiction.  The  allegory  is  almost  everywhere  quite  as 
awkward  and  unmanageable  as  it  is  here,  and  often  leads 
to  equally  painful  and  disgusting  absurdities.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  occasionally  proofs  of  an  imagination  that 
is  not  ungraceful ;  just  as  the  foimal  and  extravagant  style 
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in  which  it  is  written  now  and  then  gives  token  that  its 
author  was  not  insenmble  to  the  resources  of  a  language 
he,  in  general,  so  much  abuses.^ 

Hiere  is,  no  doubt,  a  wide  space  between  such  a  fiction - 
as  l^is  of  the  Celestial  Chivalry  and  the  comparatively 
simple  and  direct  story. of  the  Amadis  de  Gaula;  and 
when  we  recollect  that  only  half  a  century  elapsed  be« 
tween  the  dates  of  these  romances  in  Spun,"  we  shall: 
be  struck  with  the  iact  that  this  space  was 
very  quickly  passed  ovjer,  and  that  all  the  van-  of  theronuoicet 
eties  of  the  romances  of  chivalry  are  crowded  **'^^*^-  , 
into  a  comparatively  dhort  period  of  time.  But  we  must 
Bot  forget  that  the  &uccess  of  these  ficibians,  thus  suddenly 
obtained,  is  spread  ^terwards  ov^  a  much  longer  period. 
The  (burliest  of  them  were  familiarly  known  in  Spain  dur* 
ing  the  fifteenth  century,  the  sixteenth  is  thronged  with 
them,  and,  far  into  the  seventeenth,  they  were  still. much 
read  ;  so  that  their  influence  over  the  Spanish  character 
extends  through  quifce  two  hundred  years.  Their  number,> 
too,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  time  when  they  pre- 
v^led,  was  large.  It  exjceedQd^sevointy,  nearly  all  of  them 
in  folio  ',  each  ofte^  in  more  than  one  volume,  and  still 
oftener  repeated  in. successive  editions;  —  circumstances 
which,  at  a  period  when  books  were  comparatively  rare 
and  not  firequently  reprinted,  show  that  their  popularity 
must  have  been  widely  spread,  as  well  as  long  con- 
tinued.^' 

This  might,  perhaps,  have  been^  in  some  degree,  ex- 
pected in  a  country  where  the  institutions ^nd  feelings  of 
chivalry  had  struck  such  firm  root  as  they  had  in  Spain. 
For  Spain,  when  the  romances  of  chivalry  first  appeared, 

^1  It  is  prohibited  in  the  Inde^  Expurga-  ^  There  is  an  important  discussion  on 

torins,  Madrid,  1667,  folio,  p.  B6a.    Other  fhe  books  of  chivalry,  by  Don  Pascual  de 

reUgiotts  fictiona  of  the  same  sort  followed  Oayangos,   in   the  Biblioteca  de  Autores 

• —  such  as  the  CabaTleria  Christiana,  1570,  tispanoles,  Tom.  XL.  1861,  Discurso  pre- 

the  Caballero  de  la  Clara  Sstrella,  ete.  Mmioar,  with   an    ample   bibliographical 

^  I  take,  as  in  fairnesa  I  ought,  the  date  catalogue  of  the    Libros  de  Caballerias, 

of  the  appearance  of  Montalvo's  Spanish  pp.  Lxm.-Lxxxvn.     Both  are  full  of  in- 

Teraton  as  the  period  of  the  flnt  success  fanaation  and  iHBtruotion. 
of  the  Amadis  lo  Spain,  and  not  the  date 
of  the  Portuguese  original  *,  the  difference 
being  about  a  oentory. 
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had  long  been  peculiarly  the  land  of  knighthood.  The 
MoofiBh  wars,  which  had  made  every  gentleman  a  sol- 
dier,  necessarily  tended  to  this  result ;  and  so 
«t7  that  gave  did  the  free  spirit  of  the  communities,  led  on,  as 
romam  of  they  wore,  during  the  next  period,  by  barons, 
chivalry.        ^^q  j^j^g  continued  almost  as  independent  in 

their  castles  as  the  king  was  on  his  throne.  Such  a  state 
of  things,  in  fact,  is  to  be  recognized  as  far  back  as  the 
thirteenth  century,  when  Ihe  Partidas,  by  the  most  minute 
and  pamstaking  legislation,  provided  for  a  condition  of 
society  not  easily  to  be  distinguished  from  that  set  forth 
in  the  Amadis  or  the  Palmerin.^*  The  poem  and  history 
of  the  Cid  bear  witness  yet  earlier,  indirectly  indeed,  but 
very  strongly,  to  a  similar  state  of  the  country;  and  so 
do  many  of  the  old  ballads  and  other  records  of  the 
national  feelings  and  traditions  that  had  come  from  the 
fourteenth  century. 

But  in  the  fi!l%eenth  the  chronicles  are  full  of  it,  and 
exhibit  it  in  forms  the  most  grave  and  imposing.  Danger- 
ous tournaments,  in  some  of  which  the  chief  men  of  ihe 
tim6j  and  even  the  kings  themselves,  took  part,  occur 
cons^ai^tly,  and  are  recorded  among  the  important  events 
of  the  age^^  At  the  passage  of  arms  near  Orbigo,  in  the 
reign  of  John  the  Second,  eighty  knights,  as  we  have 
seen,  were  found  ready  to  risk  their  lives  for  as  fantastic 
a  fiction  of  gallantry  as  is  recorded  in  any  of  the  romances 
of  chivalry ;  a  folly,  of  which  this  was  by  no  means  the 
only  instance.^  Nor  did  they  confine  their  extrava- 
gances to  their  own  country.  In  the  same  reign,  two 
Spanish  knights  went  as  far  as  Burgundy,  professedly  in 

M  See  the  very  cnriotifl  laws  Uiat  oonsti-  two  of  which  involved  loss  olt  life,  and  an 

tate  the  twenty-first  Title  of  the  second  of  of  which  were  held  under  Uie  royal  aras- 

fhe  Partidas,  containing  the  most  minute  pices. 

regulations  ;  such  as  how  a  knight  should  lo  See  the  account  of  the  Passo  Honroso 

be  washed  and  dressed,  etc.  ahready  given,  to  whidt  add  the  accounts 

'*  I  should  think  there  are  accounts  of  in  the  Chronicle  of  John  TL  of  one  which 

twenty  or  tiiirty  such  tournaments  in  the  was  attempted  in  Yalladolid,  l^  Bui  Bias 

Chronicle  of  John  II.     There  are  many,  de  Mendoza,  on  occasion  of  the  marriage 

also,  in  that  of  Alvaro  de  Luna ;  and  so  of  Prince  Henry,  in  1440,  but  which  was 

there  are  in  all  the  contemporary  histories  stopped  by  the  royal  order,  in  consequence 

of  Spain  during  the  fifteenth  century.    In  of  the  serious  nature  of  its  results.   (Chx^« 

the  year  1428,  alone,  four  are  recorded ;  ica  de  Juan  el  11°.,  Ann.  1440,  c.  16.) 
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search  of  adventures,  which  they  strangely  mingled  with 
a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem ;  seeming  to  regard  both  as 
religious  ezercises.^  And  as  late  as  the  time  of  !fferdi- 
nand  and  Isabella,  Fernando  del  Fulgar,  their  wise  Beore- 
tary,  gives  us  the  names,  of  several  distinguished  noble- 
men personally  known  to  himself,  who  had  gone  into 
fpreign  countries,  "  in  order,"  as  he  says,  "to^try  the 
fortune  of  arms  with  any  cavalier  that  might  be  pleased 
to  adventure  it  with  them,  and  so  gain  honor  for  them- 
selves, and  the  fame  of  valiant  and  bold  knights  for  the 
gentlemeji  of  Castile.'^ " 

,  A  state  of  society  like  this  was  the  natural  result  of 
the  extraordinary  development  which  the  institutions  of 
chiv^ry  had  thejft  received  in:  Spain.  Some  of  KidgiiUr. 
it  was  suited  to  the  age>  and  salutary  ;  the  rest  ^^^^ 
was  knight-errantry,  and  knight-errantiy  in  its  wildest 
extravagance.  When^  however,  the  imaginations  of  men 
were  so  excited  as  to  tolerate  and  maintain,  in  their  daily 
Ufe,  such  manners  and  institutions  as  these,  they  would 
not  fail  to  enjoy  the  boldest  and  most  free  representations 
of  a  conresponding  state  of  society  in  works  of  romantio 
fiction.  But  they  went  £irther.  Extravagant  and  even 
impossible  as  are  many  of  the  adventures  recorded  in  ibhe 
books  of  chivalry,  they  still  seemed  so  little  to  exceed 
the  absurdities  frequently  witnessed  or  told  of  ^^0^^^^ 
known  and  living  men,  that  many  persons  took  of  chivalry 
the  romances  themselves  to  be  true  mstones,  b^tntehis- 
ea^  believed  them.  Thus,  Mexia,  the  trust-  *®'^*®*' 
worthy  historiographer  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  says,  in 
1545,  when  speaking  of  "  the  Amadiees,  Lisuartes,  and 
Clarions,"  that  "  their  authors  do  waste  their  time  and 
weary  tli^ir  faculties  in  writing  such  books,  which  are 
read  by  all,  and  believed  by  many.  For,"  he  goes  on, 
"  there  be  men  who  think  all  these  things  really  happened, 
just  as  they  read  or  hear  them,  though  the  greater  part 
of  the  tilings  themselves  are  sinful,  pro£9.ne,  and^  unbe- 
lt Ibid.,  Ann.  1435,  c.  8.  adyentores  than  there  were  foreign  kidgbti 
u  Clarofl  Varones  de  GastUIa,  Titalo  who  came  to  Caatile  and  Leon  {  a  fftOt  pw* 
XVIL  He  boasts,  at  the  same  time,  that  tioent  to  thii  point, 
more  Spanish  knights  went  abroad  to  seek 
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.coming."  ^  .  And  Oastillo,  another  chronicler;  tells  ns 
grsrelj,  in  1587|  that  Philip  the  Second,  when  he  married 
Mar^  of  England^  only  thirty-three  years  earlier,  prom- 
ised that  if  King  Arthur  should  return  to  claim  the  throne, 
he  would  peaceably  yield  to  that  prinoe  all  his  rights ; 
thus  implying,  at  least  in  Castillo  himself,  and  probably 
in  many  of  his  readers,  a  full  faith  in  the  stories  of  Arthur 
and  his  Bound  Table.^ 

Such  credulity,  it  is  true,  now  seems  impossible,  even 
if  we  suppose  it  was  confined  to  a  moderate  number  of 
intelligent  persons ;  and  hardly  less  so  when,  as  in  the 
admirable  sketch  of  an  easy  ^eiith  in  the  stories  of  chiv- 
alry by  the  innkeeper  and  Maritomes  in  Don  Quixote,  we 
are  shown  that  it  extended  to  the  mass  of  the  people.*^ 
^      ^     But  before  we  refase  our  assent  to  the  statements 

Cfttue  of 

tMierecia-  of  such  Huthful  chroniclers  as  Mexia,  on  the 
gpround  that  what  they  relate  is  impossible,  we 
should  recollect  that,  in  the  age  when  they  lived,  men  were 
|n  the  habit  of  believing  and  asserting,  every  day,  things 
no  less  incredible  than  those  recited  in  the  old  romances. 
The  Spanish  Ohurch  then  countenanced  a  trust  in  miracles, 
as  of  constant  recurrence,  which  required  of  those  who 
believed  them  more  credulity  than  the  fictions  of  chivalry ; 
and  yet  how  few  were  found  wanting  in  faith  I  And  how 
few  doubted  the  tales  that  had  come  down  to  them  of  the 
impossible  achievements  of  their,  fathers  during  the  seven 
centuries  of  their  warfare  against  the  Moors,  or  the 
glorious  traditions  of  all  sorts,  that  still  constitute  the 
charm  of  their  brave  old  chronicles,  though  we  now  see, 
at  a  glance,  that  many  of  them  are  as  fabulous  as  any* 
thing  told  of  Palmerin  or  Launcelot  I 

.  But,  whatever  we  may  think  of  this  belief  in  the  ro- 
mances of  chivalry,  there  is  no  question  that  in  Spain, 
Passion  for  ^^'"^&  t^®  sixteenth  century,  there  prevailed  a 
romances  of  passiou  for  them  such  as  was  never  known  else- 
'  ^  where.  The  proof  of  it  comes  to  us  from  all 
sides.  The  poetry  of  the  country  is  full  of  it,  from  the 
romantic  ballads  that  still  live  in  the  memory  of  the  peo- 

^  Historla  Imperial,  AnTers,  1661,  folio,       »  PelUoer,  note  to  I>on  Quixote,  Parte  L 
ff.  128,  124.    The  first  edition  waa  of    c.  13. 
164&.  n  Parte  I.  c.  82. 
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pie,  tip  to  the  old  plays  ^that  have  ceased  to  be  acted,  and 
the  old  epics  that  have  ceased  to  be  read.  The  national 
manners  and  the  national  dress,  more  peculiar  and  pictur- 
esque than  in  other  countries,  long  bore  its  sure  impress. 
The  old  laws,  too,  speak  no  less  plainly.  Indeed,  the 
passion  for  such  fictions  was  so  strong,  and  seemed  so 
dangerous,  that,  in  1553,  they  were  prohibited  from  being 
printed,  sold,  or  read,  in  the  American  colonies ;  and,  in 
1555,  the  Cortes  earnestly  asked  that  the  same  prohibi- 
tion might  be  extended  to  Spain  itself,  and  that  all  the 
extant  copies  of  romances  of  chivalry  might  be  publicly 
burned.^  And,  finally,  half  a  century  later,  the  happiest 
work  of  the  greatest  genius  Spain  has  produced  bears 
witness  on  every  page  to  the  prevalence  of  an  absolute 
fanaticism  for  books  of  chivalry,  and  becomes  at  once  the 
9eal  of  their  vast  popularity,  and  the  monument  of  theit 
late. 

^The  abdication  of  the  emperor  hai>-  in  which  fieilr  dames  and  braye  knights 

peabd  4&e  same  year,  and  prevented  thia  were  imprisoned  by  a  false  magician,  bul 

aad  other  petitions  of  the  Oortes  from  being  from  which  they  were  freed  by  other  ant 

acted  upon.    For  the  laws  here  referred  to,  more  fortunate  knights  ;  —  Philip,  after* 

and  ether  proofs  of  the  prevalence  and  wards  Philip  II.,  being  their  leader,  and 

tnftuflnoft  of  the  nmumoes  9f  ohiyalry  down  fighting  oat  the  adventore,  as  it  shoold 

to  the  time   of  the   api>earanoe  of  Don  appear,  not  without  danger  to  his  sacred 

Quixote,  see  Olemencin's  Preface  to  his  person.    A  suffering  queen,  a  damsel  in 

adition  of  that  werK.    But  one  of  the  distress,  a  dwarf,  enchantments,   duels, 

proofis  to  which  he  refers  is  so  much  to  my  tournaments,  and  encounters  of  ail  sorts, 

present  purpose,  that  it  is  worth  ampler  were  not  wanting,  and  were  0o  managed  aa 

oomideiatloa  than  he  gives  to  it }  ->  I  mean  to  make  a  sort  of  epic  whole  of  the  pageant, 

the  magnlficept  pageant  oflfered  to  Charles  ending  with  the  disappearance  of  the  m^io 

V.  by  his  sister,  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  at  castle  as  its  grand  catastrophe.    In  short, 

Bins,  in  Flanders,  in  1640.    It  is  minutely  it  was  a  tale  of  chivalry  acted  out  befoio 

described  by  Galvete  de  Estrella,  in  his  the   first  potentate   of  Europe,   for  hi« 

**.Tlage  del  Principe  Don  Felipe,"  ec..  An-  amusement }  and  such  a  tale,  too,  that  if 

vers,  folio,  1662,  iL  188-206,  and  was  un-  Bon  Quixote  had  been  there  to  witness  the 

doubtedly  a  most  extraordinary  and  brll-  gorgeous  exhibition,  he  would  have  held  It 

liant  embodiment  of  the  spirit  of  knight-  — ^not  without  show  of  reason — to  be  a 

Mvantry  by  the  principal  personages  then  living  Justlfioatioii  of  all  hlB  mad  fanclet 

at  her  court.    The  chief  show  occupied  about  knight-errantiy. 
two  days,  and  set  forth  an  enchanted  castle, 
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The  Drama. — The  ancient  theatre  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  was  continued  under  «ome  of  its  grosser  and 
more  popular  formB  at  Constantinople,  in  Italy,  and  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  falling  and  fallen  empire,  &r 
into  the  Middle  Ages.  But,  under  whatever  disguise  it 
appeared,  it  was  essentially  heathenish ;  for,  from  first  to 
last,  it  was  mythological,  both  in  tone  and  in  substance. 
The  Church  As  such,  of  coursc,  it  was  robukcd  and  opposed 
2SdS^  by  the  Christian  Church,  which,  favored  by  the 
«»»•  confusion  and  ignorance  of  the'  times,  succeeded 

in  overthrowing  it,  though  not  without  a  long  contest, 
and  not  until  its  degradation  and  impurity  had  rendered 
it  worthy  of  its  fate,  and  of  the  anathemas  pronounced 
against  it  by  Tertullian  and  Saint  Augustin.^ 

A  love  for  theatrical  exhibitions,  however,  survived 
the  extinction  of  these  poor  remains  of  the  classical 
drama ;  and  the  priesthood,  careful  neither  to  make  itself 
needlessly  odious,  nor  to  neglect  any  suitable  method  of 
increasing  its  own  influence,  seems  early  to  have  been 
willing  to  provide  a  substitute  for  the  popular  amusement 
it  had  destroyed.  At  any  rate,  a  substitute  soon  appeared ; 
and,  coming  as  it  did  out  of  the  ceremonies  and  commem* 

1  A  SpuiBh  Bishop  of  Barcelona,  in  the    niTthology  to  be  acted  in  his  diooeae.  (Ma- 
leveoth  oentttry,  was  depoeed  for  merely    riana,  Hist.,  Ub.  TI.  c  8.) 
«  permitting  plays  with  aUttsions  to  heathen 
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orations  of  the  religion  of  the  times,  its  appearance  was 
natural  and  easy.  The  greater  festivals  of  the  Church 
had  for  centuries  been  celebrated  with  whatever 
of  pomp  the  rude  luxury  of  ages  so  troubled  diamas,  or 
could  afford,  and  they  now  everywhere,  from  ®  '  *  **"*• 
London  to  Borne,  added  a  dramatic  element  to  their 
former  attractions.  Thus,  the  manger  at  Bethlehem, 
with  the  worship  of  the  shepherds  and  Magi,  was,  at  a 
very  early  period,  solemnly  exhibited  every  year  by  a 
visible  show  before  the  altars  of  the  churches  at  Christ- 
mas, as  were  the  tragical  events  of  the  last  days  of  the 
Saviour's  life  during  Lent,  and  at  the  approach  of  Easter.* 
Gross  abuses,  dishonoring  alike  the  priesthood  and 
religion,  were,  no  doubt,  afterwards  mingled  with  these 
representations,  both  while  they  were  given  in  dumb 
show,  and  when,  by  the  addition  of  dialogue,  they  be- 
came what  were  called  Mysteries  ;  but,  in  many  parts  of 
Europe,  the  representations  themselves,  down  to  a  com- 
pcuratively  late  period,  were  found  so  well  suited  to  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  that  different  Popes  gcanted  especial 
indulgences  to  the  persons  who  frequented  them,  and 
they  were  in  fact  used  openly  and  successfully,  not  only 
as  means  of  amusement,  but  for  the  religious  edification 
of  an  ignorant  multitude.  Li  England  such  shows  pre- 
vailed for  above  four  hundred  years,  —  a  longer  period 
than  can  be  assigned  to  the  English  national  drama,  as 
we  now  recognize  it ;  while  in  Italy  and  other  countries 
still  under  the  influence  of  the  See  of  Kome,  they  have,  in 
some  of  their  forms,  been  continued,  for  the  edification  and 
amusement  of  the  populace,  quite  down  to  our  own  times.^ 

s  The  proofs  of  this  are  to  be  seen  in  the  etc.,   Caen,  18S4,   8to,  Vol.   I.  p.  159. 

learned  and  well-considered  **  Origines  du  Spenoe's  Anecdotes,  ed.  Singer,  London, 

Theatre  modeme,  par  M.  JBd^lstand  da  1820,  8vo,  p.  897.    The  exhibition  stiU 

M^ril "  (Paris,  1849,  8to).    Mr.  Wright,  annually  made,  in  the  church  of  Ara  Gceli, 

however,  had  already  given  evideaoe  of  the  on  the  Capitol  at  Boue,  of  the  manger  and 

same  thing,  In  his  *'  Barly  Mysteries  and  the  somia  of  the  Nativity,  is,  like  many 

other  Lattn  poems  of  the  twelfth  and  thir-  similar  exhibitions  elsewhere,  of  the  same 

teenth centuries" (London,  1888, 8vo), rely-  dass.     M.  Du  M^ril,  In  his  ** Origines*' 

Ing  in  part  on  documents  used  subsequently  (pp.  800-409),  publishes  a  Pastoral  on  the 

by  M.  Du  M^ril.  birth  of  Christ,  printed  in  1806,  which  he 

s  On^sbne  le  Roy,  ^des  sur  lee  Mys-  says  he  had  seen  represented  in  his  youth, 

t^ree,  Paris,  1887,  8vo,  Chap.  I.    De  la  and  of  which  at  least  two  o^er  editions 

Bne,  Bssai  sur  les  Bardes,  lea  Jongleurs,  areeztaat    It  la  in  varioas  measures  and 
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That  all  traces  of  the  aAcient  Boman  theatre,  except  the 
architectural  renmns  which  attll  bear  witness  to  its  spleoh- 
dor,^  disappeared  &om  Spain  in  consequence  of  the  occu-* 
pation  of  the  country  by  the  Arabs,  whose  national  spirit 
rejected  the  drama  altogether,  cannot  be  reasonably 
Earuestspan-  doubted.  But  the  time  when  ihe  more  modem- 
iah  drama,  representations  were  begun  on  reli^ous  subjects, 
and  under  ecclesiastical  patronage,  can  no  longer  be  deter- 
mined. It  must,  however,  have  been  very  early ;  for,  in 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  such  performances 
were  not  only  known,  but  had  been  so  long  practised,  that 
they  had  already  taken  vadous  forms,  and  become  disr 
graced  by  various  abuses.  This  is  apparent  from  the  code 
of  Alfonso  the  Tenth,  which  was  prepared  about  1260 ; 
and  in  whidi,  after  forbidding  the  clergy  certain  gross 
indulgences,  the  law  goes  on  to  say :  **  Neither  ought  they 
to  be  makers  of  buffoon  plays,^  that  people  may  come  to 
see  l^em ;  and  if  other  men  make  them,  clergymen  should 
not  come  to  see  them,  for  such  men  do  i^any  things  low 
and  unsuitable*  Nor,  moreover,  should  such  things  be 
done  in  the  churches ;  but  rather  we  say  that  they  should 
be  cast  oat  in  dishonor,  without  punishment  to  those 
engaged  in  them.  For  the  church  of  God  was  made  for 
prayer,  and  not  for  buffoonery ;  as  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
declared  in  the  Qospel,  that  his  house  was  called  the  House 
of  Prayer,  and  ought  not  to  be  made  a  den  of  thieves. 
But  exhibitions  there  be,  that  clergymen  may  make,  such 
cier^  in  S-S  that  of  the  birth  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which 
^TfOMB.  gjaows  how  ihe  angel  came  to  the  shepherds  and 
how  he  told  them  Jesus  Christ  was  born,  and,  moreover, 
of  his  appearance  when  the  Three  Kings  came  to  worship 
him^  and  of  his  resurrection,  which  shows  how  he  was  cru- 

rhjmedfiind  it  needed  abora  WetAj  per-  it  to  mean  short  satirical  compoeitionB,  ftmn 

fenners  besides  the  "  Troupes  de  Bergen  et  which    arose,   perhaps,   afterwards,  £n-* 

Becg«res ; " — bat  it  has  no  poetical  ralne.  tremesea  and  Saynttet,    (Isabel  de  Soils, 

*  Remains  of  Roman  theatres  are  foond  Madrid,  16S7, 12mo,  Tom.  I.  p.  225,  note 

at  Seville  (Triana),  Taxragona,  Munriedro  13.)    fseomtdo,  in  Don  Quixote  (Parte  n. 

(Saguntum), llerida, etc.  c.  zxL),  is  nsed  in  the  sense  of  "trifled 

^  Juegos  por  Ewamio  is  the  pbnae  in  with."    JStcarnio  and  eaeamido  occur  in 

the  original.    It  is  obscure  y  but  I  hav«  fol-  the  Poema  de  Alezandro  (St.  1748, 1749), 

lowed  the  intimation  of  Martineade  la  Rosa,  in  the  sense  of  "  oontemptuous  treatment."  ■ 
who  is  a  good  authority,  and  who  considers 
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cified  and  rose  the  third  day.  Such  things  as  these,  which 
move  men  to  do  well,  may  the  clergy  make,  as  well  as  to 
the  end  that  men  may  have  in  remembrance  that  such 
^ings  did  truly  happen.  But  this  must  they  do  decently, 
and  in  devotion,  and  in  the  great  cities  where  there  is  an 
archbishop  or  bishop,  and  under  their  authority,  or  that  of 
others  by  them  deputed,  and  not  in  villages,  nor  in  small 
places,  nor  to  gain  money  thereby.''  • 

But  though  these  earliest  religious  representations  in 
Spain,  whether  pantomimic  or  in  dialogue,  were  thus  given, 
not  only  by  churchmen;  but  by  others,  certainly  before  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  probably  much 
sooner,  and  though  they  were  continued  for  several  cen^ 
turies  afterwards,  still  no  fragment  of  them  and  no  Eariy  my^^ 
distinct  account  of  them  now  remain  to  us.  Nor  *®'**  *°^ 
is  anything  properly  dramatic  found  even  amongst  the 
secular  poetry  of  Spain,  till  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  though  it  may  have  existed  somewhat  earlier,  as 
we  may  infer  from  a  passage  in  the  Marquis  of  Santillana's 
letter  to  the  Constable  of  Portugal ; '  from  the  notice  of  a 
moral  play  by  Don  Enrique  de  Villena,.  now  lost,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  represented  in  1414,  before  Ferdinand 
of  Aragon ;  •  and  from  the  hint  left  by  the  careful  old 
chronicler  of  the  Constable  de  Luna  concerning  the 
Entremeses  *  or  Interludes,  which  were  sometimes  arranged 

•  Parttda  L  Tit  VI.  Ley  84,  ed.  de  la  ten  by  ViUena,  and  how  mncb  there  was 

Academia.  dramatic  in  its  character. 

Y  He  says  that  his  grand&fher,  Pedro  *  "  He  had  a  great  deal  of  inrentlve 

Gonaalez  de  Mendoca,  who  lived  in  the  thne  fbculty,  and  was  much  given  to  making  in- 

of  Peter  the  Cruel,  wrote  scenic  poems  in  yentions   and   entremeaet  for  festivals,'* 

the  manner  of  Plautus  and  Terence,  in  etc.    (Cr6nica  del  Condestable  Don  Alvaro 

ooupleta  like  Serranaa,    Sanchez,  Poes&as  de  Luna,  ed.  Flores,  Madrid,  1784,  4to, 

Anteriores,  Tbm.  I.  p.  liz.  Titulo  68.)    It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 

s  Velasques,  Origenes  de  la  Poesia  Cas-  these  were  like  the  gay  forces  that  have 

tellana,  M41aga,  1764,  4to,  p.  96.    I  think  since  passed  under  the  same  name,  but 

it  not  unlikely  ttiatZurita  refers  to  this  play  there  can  be  little  doubt  Chat  they  were 

of  ViUena,  when  he  says  (Anales,  Libro  poetical  and  were  exhibited.    The  Consta- 

Xn.,  ABo  1414)  that  at  the  coronation  of  ble  was  executed   in  1468.    Earlier  they 

Ver^tinaod  there  were  **  grandes  Juegos  y  were  religious  in  fheir  character ;  that  is, 

enfreme«««.**    Otherwise  we  must  suppose  religious  exhibitions,  in  the  thirteenth  and 

Aere  were  several  different  dramatic  enter-  fourteenth  centuries,  had  enfremeses  in 

tainments,  which  is  possible,  but  not  proba-  them,  and  indeed  had  them  in  the  great 

ble.     Bat  Wolf  (Bl&tter  fiir  literarische  days  of  the  Spanish  drama,  as  we  shall  see 

Unterhalfcong,  1848,  No.  822)  has  made  it  when  we  come  to  the  days  of  Lope  de  Vega 

doniMfiil  whether  this  entremet  was  writ*  and  Oalderon. 
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by  that  proud  favorite  a  little  later  in  the  same  century. 
These  indications,  however,  are  very  slight  and  un^ertaia.^ 
A  nearer  approach,  to  the  spirit  of  the  drama,  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  form  which  the  secular  drama  first  took  in 
Spain,  is  to  be  found  in  the  poetical  dialogue  called  ''  The 
Couplets  of  Mingo  Revulgo ;  '^  a  satire  thrown  into  the 
shape  of  an  eclogue,  and  given  in'  the  free  and  spirited 
MiDgoBe-  language  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  people,  on 
^«®'  the  deplorable  state  of  public  affairs,  as  they 
existed  in  the  latter  part  ^f  the  weak  reign  of  Henry  the 
Fourth.  It  seems  to  have  been  written  about  the  year 
14T2."  The  interlocutors  are  two  shepherds;  one  of 
whom,  called  Mingo  Revulgo,  —  a  name  corrupted  from 
Domingo  Vulgus,  —  represents  the  common  people  ;  and 
the  other,  called  Gil  Arribato,  or  Gil  the  Elevated,. repre- 
sents the  higher  classes,  and  speaks  with  ihe  authority  of 
a  prophet,  who,  while  complaining  of  the  ruinous  condition 
of  the  state;  yet  lays  no  sjnall  portion  of  the  blame  on  tiie 

V  I UB  not  anaware  timt  attempts  have  la  ftosa  (Obras  Literariaa,  Paris,  1S27, 12mo, 

been  made  to  give  the  Spanish-  ttieatre  a  Tom.  U.  pp.  fid6,  et6«X-vte  aesigos  it  to 

dUferent  origin  from  the  one  I  have  assigned  about  1436.    But  it  is,  in  tmth,  merely  an 

to  it    1.  The  marriage  of  Bona  Bndrina  allegorical  poem  thrown  into  the  form  of  a 

and  Don  NM<m  has  been  eited  for  this  pn»-  dtelogiie,and  written  in  coplaa  4e  arU 

poee  in  the  French  (zansUiUon  of  ^  Geles-  mayor.    I  shall  notice  it  hereafter.    And 

tlna**  by  Be  lAvigne  (Paris,  12m6,  1841,  finally,  4.  Bias  de  Nasarre,  in  bis  Pr61ogo 

pp.  T.,  Ti.)*    But  their  adventoree,  token,  to  the  plays  of  Oervantes  (Madrid,  1749, 

from  Pamphylus  Maurianus,  already  no^  4tQ,  YoL  I.))  says  there  was  a  eomedia 

ticed  (Ch.  v.),  constitute,  in  fact,  a  mere  acted  before  Ferdinand  and   Isabella  in 

fltory  arranged  about  1886,  by  the  Arch-  1409,  at  the  house  of  the  Count  de  tTrena, 

priest  of  Hita,  out  of  an  old  Latin  diatogue  in  honor  of  their  wedding.    But  we  have 

(Sanchez,  Tom.  lY.  stanz.  650-865),  but  only  Bias  de  Nasarre'sdt'clwm  for  this,  and 

dUfeHng  in '  liotbing  important  from  the'  he  is  not  a  good  authority:  besides  which, 

other  tales  of  the  Archpriest,  and  quite  he  adds  that  the  author  of /be  eomedin  in 

insusceptible  of  dramatic  representation,  question  was  John  de  la  Ensina}  who,  we 

(See  Preface  of  Sanchea  to  the  same  volume,  know,  was  not  bom  earlier  than  the  year 

pp.  xxiiL,  etc.)    2.  The  **Ban^a  General  before  the  event  referred  to.    The  moment 

de  la  Muerte,"  already  notleed  as  written  of  the  somewhat  secret  marriage  of  these 

about  1850  (Castro,  Mblioteea  Espanola,  illustrious  persons  was,  moreover,  so  ftiU 

Tom.  I.  pp.  200,  etc.),  has  been  cited  by  L.  of  anxiety,  that  it  is  not  at  all  likely  anjf 

V.  Moratin  (Obras,  ed.  de  la  Academia,  show  or  mumming  accompanied  it    See 

Madrid,  1880, 8vo,  Tom.  t.  p.  112)  as  the  Presoott's  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  Part  L 

earliest  specimen  of  Spanish  dramatic  lit-  c.  8. 

erature.  But  it  is  unquestionably  not  a  '  ii  ^*  Ooplas  de  Mingo  Bevnlgo/'  often 
drama,  but  a  didactic  poem,  which  it  would  printed,  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  oen- 
have  been  quite  absurd  to  attempt  to  ex-  turles,  with  the  beautiful  Coplas  of  Man- 
hibit.  8.  The  **  Oomedieta  de  Ponaa,*^  on  rique.  The  editions  I  use  are  those  of 
ihe  great  naval  battle  fought  near  the  island  1588, 1632,  and  the  <me  at  the  end  of  the 
of  Ponza,  in  1435,  and  written  by  the  Mar-  "  Cr6nica  de  Snrique  lY .*'  (Madrid,  1787, 
quls  of  Santillana,  who  died  in  1454,  has^  4to,  ed.de  la  Academia),  with  the  comment- 
been  rjBferred  to  as  a  drama  by  Martinea  de  ary  of  Pulgar. 
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6ommon  people,  for  having',  ais  he  says,  by  their  weakness 
and  guilt,  brought  upon  themselves  so  dissolute  and  care- 
less a  shepherd.  It  opens  with  the  shouts  of  Arribato, 
who  sees  Revulgo  at  a  distance,  on  a  Sunday  morning,  ill 
dressed,  and  with  a  dispirited  air : 

HoUOf  Reyalgo  !  Miago,  ho  ! 

Mingo  RoTulgo  I  Ho,  hollo  I 

Why,  where  's  your  cloak  of  blue  so  bright  7 

Is  it  not  Sunday's  proper  wear? 

And  where 's  your  jacket  red  and  tight  ? 

And  BQOh  a  brow  why  do  you  beftf « 

And  come  abroad,  this  dawning  inUd» 

With  all  your  hair  in  elf-locks  wild  7 

Pray,  are  you  broken  down  with  care  7 12 

Revulgo  replies  that  the  state  of  the  flock,  governed  by 
so  unfit  a  shepherd,  is  the  cause  of  his  squalid  condition ; 
and  then,  under  this  allegory,  they  urge  a  coarse,  but 
efficient,  satire  against  the  measures  of  the  government; 
against  the  base,  cowardly  .Character  of  the  king,  and 
his  scandalous  passion  for  his  Portuguese  mistress ;  and 
against  the  ruinous  carelessness  and  IndifTerence  of  the 
people,  ending  with  praises  of  the  contentment  found  in  a 
middle  condition  of  life.  The  whole  dialogue  consists  of 
only  thirty-two  stanzas,  of  nine  lines  each ;  but  it  pro- 
duced a  great  effect  at  the  time,  was  often  printed  in  the 
next  century,  and  was  twice  elucidated  by  a  grave  comr 
mentary." 

Its  author  wisely  concealed  his  name,  and  has  never 
been  absolutely  ascertained."    The  earlier  editions  gen- 

U  AHIngoBBTulgo,  Klngol  oMisideredM  directed  against  that  onliappy 

A  Mingo  Revulgo,  h«ol  monajrch.    0<^»U  the  Sixth  eeems  plidxily 

§:r^"X«C?  to  allude  to  his  paelou  for  Pona  Guiom« 

Que  ei  de  tn  jubon  berm^?  ^«  Castro. 

PevqiMtrmeitalaobree^?  UIhe  Coplas  of  Blingo  Revulgo  wen 

Audos  eita  madrugada  yery  early  attributed  to  John  de  Meaa,  the 

La  cabeza  deggrenada :  ^oBt  famous  poet  of  the  time  (N.  Antonio, 

No  te  Uotr..  de  buen  r^f^  ^  ^^^  jj^^^  ^^^  j  ^  ^^^ .  ^^  ^^j^^^y 

for  this  conjecture,  Mena  was  of  the  oppo- 

18  Velazquez    (Origenes,    p.    62)   treats  site  party  in  politics.    M***-**"^  who  found 

Mingo  Revulgo  as  a  satire  against  King  Bevulgo  of  consequence  enough  to  be  men* 

John  and  his  court.    But  it  applies  much  tioned  when   discussing   the  troubles  of 

more  naturally  and  truly  to  the  time  of  Henry  IV.,  declares  (HIstoria,  Lib.  XXllL 

Henry  IV.,  and  has,  indeed,  generally  been  c.  17,  Tom.  n.  p.  476)  the  Coplaa  to  hATV 

20* 
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erally  Bupp'oee  bim  to  hare  been  Rodrigo  Cota  the  elder, 
of  Toledo,  to  whom  also  is  attributed  ''  A  Dialogue  be- 
Eodrigo  tween  Loto  and  an  Old  Man/'  which  dates  from 
^^^^  the  same  period,  and  is  no  less  spirited,  and 
even  more  dramatic.  It  opens  with  a  representation  of 
an  old  man  retired  into  a  poor  hut,  which  stands  in  ihe 
midst  of  a  neglected  and  decayed  garden.  Suddenly  Love 
appears  before  him,  and  he  exclaims,  "  My  door  is  shut ; 
what  do  you  want  f  Where  did  you  enter  ?  Tell  me  how, 
robber-like,  you  leaped  the  walls  of  my  garden.  Age  and 
reason  had  freed  me  from  you ;  leave,  therefore,  my  heart, 
retired  into  its  poor  comer,  to  think  only  of  the  past.^^ 
He  goes  on  giving  a  sad  account  of  his  own  condition, 
and  a  still  more  sad  description  of  Love  ;  to  which  Love 
replies,  with  great  coolness,  **  Tour  discotirse  shows  that 
you  have  not  been'  well  acquainted  with  me.''  A  discua- 
sioo  follows,  in  which  Love,  of  course,  gains  l^e  advan- 
tage. The  old  man  is  promised  that  his  garden  shall  be 
restored,  and  his  youth  j*enewed ;  but,  when  he  has  sur^ 
rendered  at  discretion,  he  is  only  treated  with  the  gayest 
ridicule  by  his  conqueror,  for  tMnking  that  at  his  age  he 
can  again  make  himself  attractive  in  the  ways  of  love. 
The  whole  is  in  a  light  tone,  and  managed  with  a  good 
deal  of  ingenuity;  but,  though  susceptible,  like  other 
poetical  eclogues,  of  being  represented,  it  is  not  certain 
that  it  ever  was.  It  is,  however,  as  well  as  the  Couplets 
of  Revulgo,  so  much  like  the  pastorals  which  we  know 
were  publicly  exhibited  as  dramas  a  few  years  later,  that 

been  written  by  Hemabdo  del  Palgsr,  the  wrote  a  letter  aboat  it  to  s  friend  In  1766, 

chronicler }  bat  no  reaaen  Is  given  for  this  which  was  published,  or  reprinted,  with  the 

opfnlon,exceptthefactthsbPnlgar  wrotea  title   **  Meco-MQro-Agi:do«''   ee.   (Biadrid, 

0(Mnmentary  on  them,  raakfaig  their  allegory  1705, 18mo,  pp.  20)  j  the  ohject  of  it  being 

more  inteOlgible  than  It  wonld  hare  been  to  show  that  Mtco-Moro  Agudo,  in  Mingo 

likely  to  be  made  by  anybody  not  quite  Revulgo,  means  the  Spanish  Mahometans  <rf 

fEUBfifliar  with  the  thoughts  and  purpoAes  of  the  time  of  Henry  lY. ;  — •  TartamttdOj  the 

the   anthor.    Bee   the  dedication  of  this  Spanish  Jews  ;  and  CkrUtobal  Mexia,  the 

oonunentary  to  Count  Haro,  with  the  Vtb^  Spanish  Christians. 

logo,   and    Sarmiento,    Poesia   Espanola,  A  spirited  imitation  of  Mingo  Revulgo, 

Madrid,  1776,  4to,  ^  872.    But,  whoever  satirising  abuses  in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand 

wrote  Mingo  Revulgo,  there  is  no  doubt  it  and  Isabella,  is  mentioned  by  mdal,  in  the 

was  an  Important  and  a  popular  po«n  In  notes  to  his  essay  prefixed  to  Baena,  and 

its  day.  an  extract  from  It  is  given ;  but  the  whole 

Sarmiento,  besides  what  he  sajrs  of  Min-  poem  has  not  been  published.  (Candonero 

go  Bevulgo,  in  his  '^Poeska  Espanola,**  de  Baena,  1861,  pp.  Ixxlv.-v.) 
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we  may  reasonably  suppose  it  had  some  inj9uence  in  pre- 
psudng  the  way  for  them.^ 

The  next  contribution  to  the  foundations  of  the  Spanish 
theatre  is  the  '*  Cele^tina,'^'a  dramatic  story,  contempo- 
rary with  the  poems  jiaiat  noticed,  and  probably,  ^ne  ceies. 
in  pai?t,  the  work  of  the  same  hands.  It  is  a  **°*- 
prose  composition,  in  twentyrone  acts,  or  parts,  originally 
called  ''  The  Tragicomedy  of  Calisto  and  MeliboBa;"  and 
though,  from  its  length,  and,  indeed,  from  its  very  struc- 
ture, it  can  never  have  heesx  represented,  its  dramatic 
spirit  and  movement  have  left  traces  that  are  not  to  be 
mistaken^  of  their  influence  on  th«  national  drama  ever 
siace. 

The  first  act,  which  is  much  the  longest,  was  probably 
written  by  Bodrigo  Cota,  of  Toledo,  and  in  that    Begun  *y 
case  we  may  safely  assume  that  it  was  pro-   ^'*'*- 
duced  about  1480.^    It  opens  in  the  enviions  of  a  city, 

'  ■  .< 

»The  ^IM&logo  eafcre  d  Amat  y  tm  lust,  coi^yereations  Oat  neoesMvily  bap- 

Vicijo  "  was  first  printed,  I  believe,  in  the  pened  at  the  same  moment  in  different 

**Gancionero  General"  of  1611,  but  it  is  places.    Thus,  in  tiie  fourteenOi  act,  we 

found  with  the  Ooplas  de  Manrique,  1668  have  oporematfoBS  held  partly  between 

and  ld32.  See,  also,  N.Antonio,  Bib.  Nov.,  Calisto  and  Afeliboaa  inside  her  father's 

Tom.  H.  pp.  2a8,  264,  for  notices  of*  Cota.  garden,  and  partly  between  CaHsto's  ser- 

The  tftct  of  this  old  Dialague  haying  aa  vante,  who  are  outside  of  it ;  all  given  as  a 

effect  on  the  coming  drama  may  be  inferred,  consecutive  dialogue,  without  any  notice  of 

not  only  firom  the  obvious  resemblance  be-  the  change  of  place, 

twoen  the  two,  but  firom  a  passage  in  ivmoL  i?  Rojjas,  the  author  of  all  but  the  first 

de  la  Snzina^  Eclogue,  beginning  "Va-  act  of  the  Celeatina,  says,  in  a  pre&tory 

mbnos,  Gil,  alaldea,"  which  plainly  alludes  letter  to  a  friend,  that  the  first  act  was 

to  the  opening  of  Cota's  Dialogue,  and,  in-  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the  work 

deed,  to  the  whole  of  it.    The  passage  in  of  Juan  de  Menft,  and  by  others  to  have 

Xnzina  is  the  concluding  ViUancico^  which  been  the  work  of  Rodrigo  Cota.    The  ab- 

begins,—-  surdity  of  the  first  conjecture  was  noticed 

long  ago  by  Nicolaa  Antonio,  and  has  been 

Ningnno  dene  iM  puertos }  admitted  ever  since,  while,  on  the  other 

Que  no  le  ha  aprovecfaar.  ^^^^  ^^»*  ^®  ^»^^  ^  C<^  ^alls  in  quite 

well  with  the  conjecture  that  he  wrote  it ; 

Let  no  man  shut  hia  doom  t  h&Ai\G»  which,  Alonso  de  ViUegas,  in  the 

If Loveihoukt'cometocall,  -     ^  x     »..    ««.       n.  --VTV 

»T  will  4o  no  good  at  all.  ^^'^^^  prefixed  to  his  «  Selvagia,»'  1554, 

to  be   noticed  hereafteV)  says   expressly, 

I  have  a  copy  of  the  "  Dialogo  "  printed  in  "  Though  he  was  i)oor  and  of  low  estate 

178d,with  MS.  notes  by  Thomas  deYriarte,  (pobre  y  de  baxo  lugar\.we  know  that 

the  poet,  correcting  the  text,  which  much  Gota's  skill  (ciencia)  enabled  him  to  begin 

needs  it.  the  great  Celestina,  and  that  Rojas  finished 

i«  They  are  called  actos  in  the  original ;  it  with  an  ambrosial  air  that  can  never  be 

but  neither  act  nor  scene  is  a  proper  name  enough  valued  j "  •—  a  testimony  heretofore 

for  the  parts  of  which  the  Oelestina  is  com-  overlooked,  but  one  which,  under  the  cir- 

poaed }  since  it  occasiohsklly  mingles  up,  in  cumstances  of  the  case,  seems  sufficient  to 

the  most  confused  manner,  an^ih  the  same  decide  the  ^tuestion.    Bodngo  Cota  is  con- 
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which  is  not  named,**  with  a  scene  between  Oalisto,  a 
young  man  of  rank,  and  Meliboea,  a  maiden  of  birth  and 
qualities  still  more  noble  than  his  own.  He  finds  her 
in  her  father's  garden,  where  he  had  accidentally  fol- 
lowed his  bird  in  hawking,  and  she  receives  him  as  a  Span- 
ish lady  of  condition  in  that  age  would  be  likely  to  receive 
a  stranger  who  begins  his  acquaintance  by  making  love  to 
her.  The  result  is  that  the  presumptuous  young  man 
goes  home  full  of  ruortification  and  despair,  and  shuts 
himself  up  in  his  darkened  chamber.  Sempronio,  a  con- 
fidential servant,  understanding  the  cause  of  his  master's 
trouble,  ^advises  him  to  apply  to  an  old  woman,  with 
whom  the  unprincipled  valet  is  secretly  in  league,  and 
who  is  half  a  pretender  to  witchcraft,  and  half  a  dealer 
in  love-philters.  This  personage  is  Celestina.  Her  char- 
acter, the  first  hint  of  which  may  have  been  taken  from 
the  Archpriest  of  Hita's  sketch  of  one  with  not  dissimilar 
pretensions,  is  at  once  revealed  in  all  its  power.  She 
boldly  promises  Os^isto  that  he  shall  obtain  possession  of 
MeHbcBa,  and  from  that  moment  secures  to  herself  a  com- 
plete control  over  him,  and  over  all  who  are  about  him.^ 
.  Thus  far  Cota  had  proceeded  in  his  outline,  when,  from 
some  unknown  reason,  he  stopped  short.  The  fragment 
he  had  written  was,  however,  circulated  and  admired,  and 
Fernando  de  Rojas  of  Montalvan,  a  bachelor  of  laws  liv- 
ing at  Salan^anca,  took  it  up,  at  the  request  of  some  of 

jectured  to  have  been  a  conyerted  Jew,  But  Blanco  White's  inference  fleems  to  be 
and  to  liave  encouraged  the  persecution  of  the  true  one,  and  would  place  both  parts 
the  fiuth  he  had  abjured.  (Pidal,  in  Can-  of  it  before  1490.  If  to  this  we  add  the 
clonero  de  Baena,  1851,  p.  xxxvii.)  allusions  (Acts  4  and  7)  to  the  autos  de  fi 
As  to  the  time  when  the  Celestina  was  and  their  arrangeinent8,-we  must  place  it 
written,  we  must  bring  it  into  the  reign  of  after  1480,  when  the  Inquisition  was  first 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  before  which  we  established.  But  this  is  doubtfol. 
cannot  find  sufiicient  ground  for  believing  is  Blanco  White  gives  ingenious  reasons 
such  Spanish  prose  to  have  been  possible,  for  supposing  that  Seville  is  the  city  re- 
It  is  curious,  however,  that,  from  one  and  ferred  to.  He  himself  was  bom  there,  and 
the  same  passage  In  the  third  act  of  the  could  judge  welL 

Celestina,  Blanco  White  (Tariedades,  Lon-       i^  The  Trota-Conventos  of  Juan  Buiz,  the 

don,  1824,  8vo,  Tom.  I.  p.  226)  supposes  Archpriest  of  Hita,  has  already  been  no- 

Bojas  to  have  written  his  part  of  it  before  ticed  ;  and  certainly  is  not  without  a  resem- 

the  fall  of  Canada,  and  Germond  de  La-  blance  to  the  Celestina.    Besides,  in  the 

vigne  (Celestine,  p.  63)  supposes  him  to  Second  Act  of  "  Calisto  y  Meliboea,"  Celes- 

have  written  it  either  afterwards,  or  at  the  tina  herself  is  once  expressly  called  Xrotft* 

meory  time  when  the  last  siege  was  going  on.  Conventos.  « 
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his  friends,  and,  as  lie  himself  tells  us,  wrote  the  remainder 
in  a  fortnight  of  his  vacations  ;  the  twenty  acts  or  scenes 
which  he  added  for  this  purpose  constituting  ^^,,^^  ^, 
about  seven-eighths  of  the  whole  composition.**  Femandode 
That  the  conclusion  he  thus  arranged  was  such 
.^  the  original  inventor  of  the  story  intended,  is  not 
to  be  imagined.  Bojas  was  even  uncertain  who  this  first 
author  was,  and  evidently  knew  nothing  about  his  plans 
or  purposes ;  besides  which,  he  says  the  portion  that 
came  into  his  hands  was  a  comedy,  while  the  remainder 
is  so  violent  and  bloody  in  its  course  that  he  calls  the 
completed  work  a  tragicomedy ;  a  name  which  it  has 
generally  borne  since,  and  which  he  perhaps  invented  to 
suit  this  particular  case.  One  circumstance,  however, 
connected  with  it,  should  not  be  overlooked.  It  is  that 
the  different  portions  attributed  to  the  two  author^  are  so 
similar  in  style  and  finish,  as  to  have  led  to  the  conjecture 
that,  after  all,  the  whole  might  have  been  the  work  of 
Bojas,  who,  for  reasons,  perhaps,  arisiag  out  of  his  eccle- 
siastical position  in  society,  was  unwilling  to  take  the 
responsibility  of  being  the  sole  author  of  it.** 

But  this  is  not  the  account  given  by  Bojas  himself.  He 
says  that  he  found  the  first  act  already  written  ;  and  he 
begins  the  second  with  the  impatience  of  Galisto  in  urging 
Celestina  to  obtain  access  to  the  high-born  and  high-bred 
Meliboea.  The  low  and  vulgar  woman  succeeds,  by  pre- 
senting herself  at  the  house  of  Meliboea's  father  with  lady- 

«>  Rqfas  states  these  ikcts  In  his  pre&toiy  IBvil  ISye."    (Aeabo  describitj  etc.,  aiio  de 

ftDonymoos  letter,  already  mentioned,  and  MooooLvi.  anos.)    Bat  1  think  there  is  no 

entitled  **  SI  Autor  &  nn  sa  Amigo ; "  adi  connection  between  the  two. 

he  declares  his  own  name  and  authorship  s^  Blanco  White,  bi  a  criticism  on  the 

In  an  acrostic,  called  "  M  Autor  excusando  Oelestina  (Tarledades,  Tom.  I.  pp.  224, 

m.  Ohra,'*  which  immediately  follows  the  296),  expresses  this  opinion,  which  is  also 

epistle,  and  the  initial  letters  of  which  bring  found  In  the  Preface  to  M.  Oermond  de 

out  the  following  woids:    *'E1   Bachiller  Layigne's  French  translation  of  the  Oeles- 

ITemando  de  V^m  acab6  la  oomedla  de  tina.     L.  ¥.  Moratin,  too  (Obras,  Tom.  I. 

Galysto  y  Meliboea,  y  fbe  naaddo  en  la  Parte  I.  p.  88),  thinks  there  is  no  dilference 

puAlade  Montalvan."  Of  course,  if  we  be-  in  style  between  the  two  parts,  though  he 

VLete  Bojas  himself,  there  can  be  no  doubt  treats  them  as  the  work  of  different  writers, 

on  this  point.    A  pei^^n  named  Fernando  But  the  acute  author  of  the  **  Bi&logo  de  las 

de  Bojas  Is  noticed  by  Gayangos,  in  the  Lenguas^  (Mayans   y   Biscar,   Origenes, 

notes  to  the  Spanish  translation  of  this  Madrid,  1*737, 12mo,  Tom.  n.  p.  166)  is  of 

work  (Tom.  L  p.  546),  as  the  author  or  copy-  a  different  opinion;  and  so  is  Lampillas, 

kt  of  a  treatise  on  <«  Fascination,  or  the  Ensayo,  Bladrid,  1Y89,  4to,  Tom.  VI.  p.  64. 


like  trifles  to  sell ;  and,  haTtng  once  obtained  ai^  eatranoe) 
easily  finds  the  means  of  establishing  her  right  to  retniiH 
Intpguesof  the  grossest  kind  amongst  the  servants  and  sub- 
ordinates follow ;  and  the  machinations  and  oontriva&ees 
of  the  mo'rer  of  the  whole  mischief  advance  through  the 
midst  of  them  with  great  rapidity,  —  all  managed  by  heat: 
self,  and  all  contributing  to  her  power  and  purposes^ 
Nothing,  indeed,  seems  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  her 
unprincipled  activity  and  talent.  She  talks  like  a  saint  or 
a  philosopher,  as  it  suits  her  purpose.  She  flatters  ;  she 
threatens  ;  she  overawes.  H^  unscrupulous  ingenuiiy  is 
never  at  fault ;  her  main,  object  is  nev^  forgotten  or  over* 
looked. 

Meantime,  the  unhappy  Melibcea,  urged  by  whatever 
insinuation  and  seduction  can  suggest,  is  made  to  confess 
her  love  for  Galisto.  From  this  moment  her  fate  is  sealedi 
Calisto  visits  her  secretly  in  the  night,  after  the  fashion  of 
the  old  Spanish  gallants  ;  and  then  the  conspiracy  hurries 
onward  to  its  consummation.  At  the  same  time,  however^ 
the  retribution  begins.  The  persons  who  had  assisted  Car 
listo  to  bring  about  his  first  interview  with  her  quarrel 
for  the  reward  he  had  given  them  ;  and  Celestina,  at  the 
moment  of  her  triumph,  is  murdered  by  her  own  base 
agents  and  associates,  two  of  whom,  attempting  to  escape, 
are  in  their  turn  summarily  put  to  death  by  the  o£Scers  of 
justice.  Great  confusion  ensues.  Calisto  is  regarded  as 
the  indirect  cause  of  Celestina's  death,  since  she  perished 
in  his  service  ;  and  some  of  those  who  haft  been  depend- 
ent upon  her  are  roused  to  such  indignation,  that  they 
track  him  to  his  place  of  assigtiation,  seeking  for  revenge* 
There  they  fall  into  a  quarrel  with  the  servants  he  had 
posted  in  the  streets  for  his  protection.  He  hastens  to 
the  rescue,  is  precipitated  from  a  ladder,  and  is  killed  on 
the  spot.  Meliboea  confesses  her  guilt  and  shame,  and 
throws  herself  headlong  from  a  high  tower  ;  immediately 
upon  which  the  whole  melancholy  and  atrocious  story 
ends  with  the  lament  of  the  broken-hearted  father  over 
her  dead  body. 

As  has  been  intimated,  the  Celestina  is  rather  a  dram- 
atized romance  than  a   proper  drama,  or  even  a  well- 
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eowiH&efe^  attempt  to  produce  a  strietly  dramatic  effect. 
S^ttcb  as  it  is,  however,  Europe  can  »how  nothing  on  its 
tbefatreB,  at  the  same  peRfiod,  of  equal  literary  Adramatiaed 
merit.  It  is  full  of  life  and  movement  through-  «>n>auce.  , 
0at.  Its  characters,  from  Oelestina  down  to  her  insolent 
sbaA  lying  yalets,  and  her  brutal  female  associates,  are 
developed  with  a  ekill  and  truth  rarely  found  in  the  befit 
periods  of  the  Spaidsh  drama.  Its  style  is  easy  and 
|>ure,'  sometimes  brilliant,  and  always  full  of  th^diomatic 
resources  of  the  old  and  true  Castilian ;  such  a  style,  nit- 
questionably,  as  had  not  yet  been  approached  in  Spanish 
prose,  and  was  not  often  reached  after\i^ardd.  Occasioii- 
ally,  indeed,  we  are  offended  by  an  idle  and  cold  display 
of  learning ;  but,  like  the  gross  manners  of  the  piece,  this 
poor  vanity  is  a  fault  that  belonged  to  the  age. 

The  great  offence  of  the  Oelestina,  however,  is,  that 
larg^  portions  of  it  are  foul  with  a  shameless  libertinism 
of  thought  and  language.  Why  the  authority' of  i^^  ^^^ 
church  and  state  did  not  at  once  interfere  to  pre-  **®°®y- 
Vent  its  circulation,  seems  now  har^y  intelligible.  ProB- 
ably  it  was,  in  part,  !!ecause  the  Oelestina  claimed  to  be 
written  for  the  purpose  of  wamipg  the  young  against  the 
Seductions  and  crimes  it  so  loosely  unveils  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  because  it  claimed  to  be  a  book  whose  tendency 
was  good.  Oertainly,  strange  as  the  fact  may  now  seem 
to  us,  many  so  received  it.  It  was  dedicated  to  reverend 
ecclesiastics,  and  to  ladies  of  rank  and  modesty  in  Spain 
and  out  of  it,  and  seems  to  have  been  read  generally,  and 
perhaps  by  the  wise,  the  gentle,  and  the  good,  without  a 
blush.  When,  therefore,  those  who  had  the  power  were 
called  to  exercise  it,  they  shrank  from  the  task ;  only 
slight  changes  were  required  ;  and  the  Oelestina  was  then 
left  to  run  its  course  of  popular  favor  unchecked.*^    In 

^  ror  a  notice  of  the  lint  Imown  edition,  of  Alcali,  1686,  and  Madrid,  1695,  axe  sUghki 

^  that  of  1490,  ^  wUoh  !•  entitted  **  Com-  aiid  In  fhd  Plantiniana  edition,  1696, 1  think 

edia,"  and  is  divided  into  sixteen  aota,  see  there  are  none.  It  is  curiooa  to  observe  how 

an  artide  on  the  Oelestina  by  F.  Wolf;  in  tbw  are  ordered  in  the  Index  of  1667  (p.  948), 

Bi&tterfiirLiterari8cheUnterhaltang,li46,  and  that  the  whoU  book,  was  not  forbids 

Nos.  213  to  217,  which  leaves  little  to  de«-  den  till  1798,  having  been  expressly  f>er- 

sive  on  the  subject  it  so  thoroughly  dis-  mitted,  with  expurgations,  in  the  Index  of 

coaaai.    The  eiq^orgations  ttb  the  editiona  1790,  and  appearing  first,  as  prohibited,  in 
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the  century  that  followed  its  first  appearance  from  the 
press  in  1499,  a  century  in*  which  the  number  of  readers 
Its  great  sue-  was  Comparatively  very  small,  it  is  easy  to  enrt' 
SerortaSi  merate  above  thirty  editions  of  the  original, 
lations.  Probably  there  were  more.  At  that  time,  too,  or 
soon  afterwards,  it  was  made  known  in  English,  in  German, 
and  in  Dutch ;  and,  that  none  of  the  learned  at  least  might 
Jbe  beyond  its  reach,  it  appeared  in  the  universal  L«^. 
Thrice  it  was  translated  into  Italian,  and  thrice  into 
French,  ^he  cautious  and  severe,  author  of  the  ''  IHalogue 
on  Languages,''  the  Protestant  Yald^s,  gave  it  the  highest 
praise.®  So  did  Cervantes.^  The  very  name  of  Cele»- 
tina  became  a  proverb,  like  the  thousand  bywords  and 
adages  she  herself  pours  out,  with  such  wit  and  fluency ;  * 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  add,  that,  down  to  the  days  of 
the  Don  Quixote,  no  Spanish  book  was  so  much  known 
and  read  at  home  and  abroad.  • 

Such  success  insured  for  it  a  long  series  of  imitations  ; 
most  of  them  yet  more  offensive  to  morals  and  public 
decency  than  the  Celestina  itself,  and  all  of  th^m,  as 
might  be  anticipated,  of  inferior  Itterary  merit  to  their 

flie  Index  printed  1806.  Ho  other  book,  that  The  best  editions  are  them  of  Ainazlia(Ht9^ 

I  know  of,  shows  so  distinctly  bow  supple  and  Aribau  (1846). 

and  compliant  the  Inquisition  was,  where,  »  Mayans  y  Siscar,  Oiigenes,  Tom.  IL  p. 

as  in  tiiis  case,  it  was  deemed  impossible  to  197.    "  No  book  in  Caatilian  has  been  writ-, 

control  the  public  taste.    "  If  these  men,'*  ten  in  a  language  more  nafcoxal,  appro- 

—  says  Louis  de  Leon,  speaking  of  persons  priate,  and  elegant.''    Salas  Barbadillo,  in 

who  did  not  entirely  approve  the  works  of  the  dedication  of  his  "  Sagas  Estacio,"  1620^ 

Santa  Teresa, — "if  t^ese  men  were  moved  says  of  the.  Celestina :   "  Xa  de  tanto  valor, 

by  the  Spirit  of  Ood,  they  would,  first,  and  que,   entre  todoa   Ikmi  homfares  doctos  y 

before  all  things,  condemn  the  Celestina  graves,  aunque  sean  hw  de  mas  lecatada 

and  Books  of  Chivalry,  and  the  other  thou-  virtud,  se  ha  hecho  lugar,  adquiriendo  cada 

sand  tales  and  works  full  of  vanity  and  dia  venerable  estimaoion;   porqoe  entre 

indecencies,  with  which  the  souls  of  men  aquellas  buzlas,  aX  paraoer  liviaDaa,  enseaA 

are  continually  poisoned^^    (Obras,  Mad-  .  una  doctrina  moral  yCatoUca,amenaaaBdi> 

rid,  Tom.  Y.  1806,  p.  362.)    Yet  an  Italian  con  el  mal  fin  de  los  intevtocafeoiea  a  hm 

translation  of  the  Celestina;,   printed   at  que  les  imitan  ea  kw.vlcioa."  TbiB  waa,  no 

Venice  in  1526,  which  is  well  made,  and  is  doubt,  till  a  late  period,  and  is,  in  pait,  even 

dedicated  to  a  lady,  is  not  expurgated  at  now,  the  opinion  in  Spain  roapooting  th» 

all.    There  are  lists  of  the  editions  of  the  Celestina.- 

origiiud  in  L.  F.  MoraUn  (Obras,  Tom.  L  **  Verses  by  ^M  Donoso,"  pcefized  to 

Parte  I.  p.  80),  and  B.  0.  Aribau's  "  Bibli-  the  first  part  of  Don  Quixote. 

otecadeAutoresEspanoles"  (Madrid,  1846,  «  Sebastian  de  Govaimbiaa,  Tttoto  d» 

8vo,  Tom.  BDL  p.  xii.),  to  which,  however,  la  Lengua  CasteUana,  Madrid,  1674,  fid., 

additions  can  be  made  by  turning  to  Bru-  ad  verb, 
net,  Ebexti  and  the  other  bibliographers. 
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Iftodel.  Chic,  called  "  The  Second  Comedia  of  Celestina," 
In  which  she  is  raised  from  the  dead,  was  published  in 
1530,  by  Feliciano  de  Silva,  the  author  of  the  •.  .  .  ^^ 
old  romance  of  "  Plorisel  de  Niqueay''  and  went 
through  four  editions.  A  second,  by  Gaspar  Gomez  de 
Toledo,  appeared  in  153? ;  a  third  in  154T,  by  Sebastian  Fer- 
nandez, called  "  The  Tragedy  of  Policiana,"  in  twenty-nine 
acts ;  a  fourth  in  1564,  by  Joan  Kodrigues  Florian,  in  forty- 
three  scenes,  called  "  The  Comedia  of  Florinea  ; ''  and  a 
fifth,  "The  Selvagia,'Mn  five  acts,  also  in  1654,by  Alonso  de 
Villegas.  In.  1513,  Pedro  de  Urrea,  of  the  same  family 
with  the  translator  of  Ariosto,  rendered  the  first  act  of  the 
original  Celestina  into  good  Castilian  verse,  dedicating  it 
to  his  mother ;  and  in  1540,  Juan  Sedeno  performed  a 
similar  service  for  the  whole  of  it.  Tales  and  romances 
followed,  somewhat  later,  in  large  numbers ;  some,  like 
"  The  Ingenious  Helen,"  and  "  The  Cunning  Flora,"  not 
without  merit;  while  others,  like  "The  Eufrosina,"  praised 
more  than  it  deserves  by  Quevedo,  were  little  regarded 
firom  the  first.* 


*  Pottmsque,  Hiat  Oompan^e  des  Litt^is  vrYdcih  uj  GopT  is  ^  ^^i7  MoeHH  82mo., 

atara  SspBgooieotFraaoalBe,  Parts,  1848,  printed  at  Antwerp,  witbcrat  year  or  pag- 

Svo,  Tom.  I.  p.  478 ; — tlie  Bssay  prefixed  ing,  bat  annoanced  as  sold*  at  the  **  PoUa 

to  tbe  Prench  tnnuAation  of  lArigne,  Parft  grassa  '*  in  that  city ^  and  at  the  **  Samari- 

1841,  12BIO }— Bfontiano  y  Loyando,  Dia-  tana  **  in  Paris.    It  is  founded  on  the  idea 

cwBo  sobre  las  ^Tragofiaa  Sspanolas,  Mad-  ttiat  Oelestfna  herself,  instead  of  having 

rid,'  1760,  Umo,  p.  9,  and  poaiy  c.  21.  been  pot  to  death  by  her  own  brutal  asso 

The  **Ing«nioBa  Belena>)  (1618)  and  the  dates,  had  only  feigned  to  be  dead,  and 

**  Ekaca  Malsabidilla '>  (16SS)  are  by  Salas  Ihen  arailed  herself  of  her  magical  arts  to 

BarfaadiKe,  and  will  be  noticed  hereafter,  keep  up  the  delusion  afterwards.    During 

ahumgthe  prose  fictions  of  the  seTenteenth  tbis  period,  she  Is  eoneeated  in  the  house 

oantvy.    The  **  KidhMsina  ^  to  by  Ferreira  of  a  high  eocllBSiastie,  and  when  she  eomea 

de  VasooDcende,  a  Portuguese,  and  why,  in  out  to  the  world,  after  her  eclipse,  she  is 

1831,  it  was  translated  hito  Spanish  by  receired  as  one  raised  firom  the  dead,  and 

BaUesteros  Baaviedm  as  if  It  had  been  an-  sets  up  Ibr  holiness  and  for  t^  power  of 

onymoos,  I  know  not.     It  is  often  men-  working  mirades,  but  ail  the  while  goes  on 

tifloed  as  the  work  of  Lobo^  another  Porta-  with  her  career  of  secret  crimes  and  abom- 

gaese  (Barbosa,  Bib.  Lusit,  Torn,  II.  p.  inations.    Vhe  story  of  Pelides  and  Poli- 

94&f  and  TMi.  lY.  p.  148)^  and  Quevedo,  andrla-^the  lorers  whom  she  serves — la 

in  his  Preteoe  to  the  Spanish  Terston,  much  like  that  of  Callsto  and  Melibcea, 

soeras  to  hsv«  been  of  that  opinion  ;  but  but  does  not  end  with  such  honrors  and 

ttiis,  too,  is  not  true.    Lobo  only  prepared,  guilt.    Some  of  the  scenes  with  the  inferior 

in  IQU,  an  edition  of  the  Portuguese  orig-  personages  are  yery  coarse,  and  others  are 

inaL  ingenious  and  amusing  ;  but  throughout  it 

Of  the  imitations  of  the  Celestina  men-  lacks  the  spirited,  effective  style  of  Its  bril- 

tloned  in  the  text,  three,  perhaps,  deserve  liant  prototype.    like  that,  the  Segunda 

fiuther  notloe.  Celestina  is  very  long,  and  is  divided  into 

Tha  first  ia  *<La  Segunda  Gelestiiia,*'  of  flor^  Cttuui^BO.  aooient  oiode  of  spell- 

21 
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At  last,  it  came  upon  the-  stage,  for  which  its  original 
character  had  so  nearly  fitted  it.    Oepeda,  in  1582,  formed 

It  is  brought  ^ut  of  it  onc-hdJf  of  his  *'  Comedia  Selvage," 
on  the  stage,  ^jjich  is  Only  the  four  first  acts  of  the  Gelestina 
thrown  into  easy  verse  j  ^  and  Alfonso  Velasquez  de  Ve- 
lasco,  as  early  as  1602,  published  a  drama  in  prose,  called 

lag  Eseetua.    The  name  of  the  author  is  Mach  toouble  natorally  follows.    But  it  is 

indicated  In  some  prefatory  verses  by  Pe-  happily  discorered  that  the  lady  is  not  the 

dro  M ercado  ;  bat  mot  elsewhere.     Xhe  same  j  after  whidi — exoept  in  the  episodes 

Antwerp  edition,  as  I  have  noted,  is  with-  of  the  servants,  the  bully,  and  the  inferior 

out  date.   But,  in  the  Biblioteoa  Gomonale,  lovers — everyUiing  goes  on  successfully, 

at  Bol<^naAf  I  fbond  a  copy  of  one  printed  under  the  managemsBt  of  an  unprincipled 

at  Yeniiie,  l(a6,  said  to  be  oorreoted  by  Do-  counterpart  <tf  the  profligate  Celeslina,  and 

mingo  de  Gasteln,  Secretary  to  Don  Lope  ends  with  the  marriage  of  the  four  lovers, 

de  Soria,  then  Ambassador  to  the  Venetian  It  is  not  so  long  as  the  Geleattna  or  the 

repfiblic.  -  Plorinea,  filling  onJ^  seventy-three  leaves 

The  second  is  the  one  entitled  **  Florl-  in  quarto,  but  it  is  an  avow^  imitation  of 

nea,"  whicdi  was  printed  at  Medina  del  both.     Of  the  genius  that  gives  such  life 

Oampo,  in  1564,  and  which,  though  oer-,  and  movement  to  its  principal  prototype 

tainly  without  the  power  and  life  of  the  there  Is  little  trace,  nor  has  it  an  equal 

woirk  it  imitates,  is  yet  written  in  a  pioe  purity  of  atylSi    But  some  of  its  deelama* 

and  good  s^Ie.    The  principal  personage  tions,  pwhaps, — though  as  misplaced  as 

is  Marcelia, — parcel  witch,  wholly  shame-  its  pedantry, — are  not  without  power,  and 

less,  —  going  regularly  to  matins  and  vea-  some  of  its  dialogue  if  free  and  nalnral* 

pen,  and  talking  religion  and  philosophy,  It  claims  everywhere  to  be  very  religious 

while  her  house  and  life  are  ftiU  of  what-  and  monO,  but  it  is  anything  rather  than 

ever  is  most  in&mous.   Some  <tf  the  soenes  either.     0^  its  author  Xben  can  be  no 

are  as  indecent  as  any  In  the  OelesUna }  doobt    As  in  everything  else  he  imitates 

but  the  story  is  less  disagreeable,  as  it  the  Celestlna,  so  he  imitates  it  in  some 

ends  with  an*  honorable  lote-matith  be»  prtfttxNry  aorostio  vevses.  Cram  iriiich  I 

tween  Kloriano  and  Belisea,  the  hero  and  have  spelt  oat  the  feUowing  sentence  » 

heroine  of  the  drama,  and  ppomises  to  give  **  Aloaso  de  Villegas  Sdvago  oomposo  la 

their  wedding  in  a  continuation,  wMeh,  Ocifliedia  Selvagia  en  servicio  de  su  Sen- 

however,  never  appeared.     It  is  l<mger  aora  l88l)el  de  Barrionuevo,  aiendo  de  edad 

than  its  proto^iw,  filling  812  pages  of  de  veynteannos,  en  Toledo,  supatriaj"  ^o 

black  letter,  closely  printed,  in  Small  quar-  a  singular  offering,  certainly,  to  the  hidy  of 

to  *,  abounds  in  proverbs  ;  and  contiUns  hte  love.    It  is  divided  Into  scenes,  as  we& 

occasional  snatches  of  poetry,  which  are  as  acts. 

not  in  so  good  taste  as  Che  prose.    Florlan,  Oayangos,  Inanote  toihe  Spanish  trans* 

the  author,  says,  that,  though  his  work  lation  of  this  History  (Madrid,  1851,  Tom. 

is  called  eomediaj  he  is  to  be  regarded  I.  pp..  625>-28),  gives  am  account  of  the 

as  ^  historiador  edmioo,"  a  dramatic  nar-  **  PoUoiaHa,**  which,  from  an  acrostic  pr»> 

rator.  fixed  to  It,  was  the  work  of  M  BachiUet 

The  other  is  the  **  8elva^»  by  Alonso  Sebasttan  Vemandes,  and,  flrom  an  abstnuot 

de  Villegas,  published  at  Toledo,  in  1654^  of  its  oontints,  is  as  coarse  and  s&ametoiB 

4to,  the  same  year  with  the  tlorinea,  to  as  the  Odestina,  of  wfaish  it  aaems  to  be  at 

which  it  alludes  wltti  great  admiration,  oneea^ose  and  a  poor  imltatt<m.    PoUcfc- 

Its  story  is  ingenious.    Fiesinardo,  a  rich  ana,  who  is  the  heroine  and  soaadal  of  the 

gentleman  from  Mexico,  falls  in  love  with  piece,  perishes  at  the  end  by  having  a  lion 

Bosiana,  whom  he  has  only  seoi  at  a  wki-  let  loose  on  her  ;  but  not  until  she  hM 

dow  of  her  father's  house.    His  friend  Sel-  made  a  will  leavhig  the  secrets  of  her  art 

vago,  who  is  advised  of  this  circumstance,  to  Celeettna. 

watches  the  same  window,  and  falls  ^  love  ^  L.  F.  Moratin,  Obras,  Tom.  I.  Baito 

with  a  lady  whom  he  supposes  to  be  the  I.  p.  280,  and  post,  Period  n.  c  28. 
same  that  had  been  seen  by  Fiesinardo. 
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"The  Jealous  Man,"  founded  entirely  on  the  Celestina, 
whose  character,  under  the  name  of  Lena,  is  given  with 
nearly  all  its  original  spirit  and  effect.*  How  far  either 
the  play  of  Velasco  or  that  of  Cepeda  succeeded,  we  are 
not  told ;  but  the  coarseness  and  indecency  of  both  are 
so  great,  that  they  can  hardly  have  been  long  tolerated 
by  the  public,  if  they  were  by  the  Church.  The  essential 
type  of  Celestina,  however,  the  character  as  originally 
conceived  by  Cota  and  Rojas,  was  continued  on  the  stage 
in  such  plays  as  the  "  Celestina ''  of  Mendpza,  "  The 
Second  Celestina  '^  of  Agustin  de  Salazar,  and  "  The 
School  of  Celestina"  by  Salas  Barbadillo,  all  produced 
soon  after  the  year  1600,  as  well  as  in  others  that  have 
been  produced  since.  Even  in  our  own  days,  a  drama 
containing  so  nmch  of  her  story  as  a  modem  audience 
will  listen  to  has  been  received  with  favor;  while,  at 
the  same  time,  the  original  tragicomedy  itself  has  been 
thought  worthy  of  being  reprinted  at  Madrid,  with  va- 
rious readings  to  settle  its  text,  and  of  being  rendered 
anew  by  fresh,  and  vigorous  translations  into  the  French 
and  German.® 


s  The  name  of  this  author  seems  to  have  Freneh  translakion  is  the  one  already  men- 
been,  for  a  time,  somewhat  fancertain,  and  tioned,  by  Germood  de  Layigne  (Paris, 
has  been  given  in  two  or  three  difltoent  1841, 12iao) }  and  the  Oerman  translation, 
ways, — Atfonso  Vas,  Vacqim,  Velasquea,  wUch  is  very  aooorate  and  spirited,  is  by 
and  Ui.  dtt  Velasoo.  I  have  a  copy  of  an  £dw.  Baiow  (Leipaig,  1843, 12mo).  Traces 
edition  of  1002,  printed  at  Milan,  where  I  <rf  it  on  the  English  stage  are  found  as 
think  it  was  written,  for  its  dedication  is  early  as  about  1530  (Collier's  HUtory  of 
dated  there,  Sept.  16,  1602,  and  it  is  ad-  nram.  Poetry,  etc.,  London,  1831,  8vo, 
dressed  to  another  Velasco,  President  of  the  Tom.  IL  p.  408) }  and  I  have  a  translation 
OooncU  of  Italy.  It  is  signed  D.  AUianso  of  it  by  James  If  abbe  (London,  1631,  folio). 
Us.  de  Velasoo,  which  means  Velasqoei  de  which,  for  its  idiomatic  English  style,  de- 
Velasco,  as  the  name  is  given  in  ftiU  in  serves  to  be  called  beantifal.  Three  trans- 
anotber  edition  of  the  same  year.  There  lations  of  it,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  into 
Is  also,  I  believe,  an  edition  of  Barcelona,  Itench  (the  one  published  at  Rouen,  1633, 
1618,  and  it  is  in  Ocfaoa's  Origenes  del  with  the  original,  is  in  ezoeUent  old  French), 
Heatro  Espaaol  (Paris,  1888).  Some  of  the  and  three  into  Italian,  which  were  fte- 
charaoteni  are  well  drawn }  ftnr  instance,  thai  qnenily  reprinted,  besides  one  Into  Latin, 
of  Inocemoio,  which  reminds  me  occasionally  already  alluded  to^  and  one  into  German, 
of  Uie  inimitable  Dominie  Sampson.  There  may  be  found  noted  in  Brunet,  Ebert,  etc. 
are  also  by  him  **  Odas  a  Imltadon  de  los  The  old  Lathi  translation,  however,  is 
siete  Sahnos  penetenoiales  de  David,"  1692.  the  most  curious  of  all.    It  was  made  by 

»  Gustine,  L*Espagne  sous  Verdinand  Caspar  Berth,  a  scholar  of  no  mean  note 

Vn.,   troisidme   ^dit,   Paris,  1888,  8vo,  (Nioeron,   Hommes  Ulustres,  Tom.  VII. 

Tom.  L  p.  270.    The  editioo  of  Celestina  1720,  p.  29,  etc.),  and  it  was  printed  at 

with  the  various  readhigs  is  that  of  MacU  Jfrankfort  in  1624  (12mo.  pp.  462)  with  the 

rid,  1822,  18mo,  by  Leon  Amarita.     The  title  of  **  Pomoboecodidascalus  Latinus,'* 
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The  influence,  therefore,  of  the  Celestina  seems  not  yet 
itB  present  &t  an  end,  little  as  it-  deserves  regard,  except 
reputatton.    fQp  j^s  life-like  exhibition  of  the  most  unworthy 

forms  of  human  character,  and  its  singularly  pure,  rich, 

and  idiomatic  Castilian  style. 

with  notei  by  tbe  learned  tnoalator,  that    seemB  to  me  to  be  rendered  with  sj^rft 
ttill  haye  their  ralue.    I  have  oompared    and  efSeot. 
the  fourth  act  with  the  original,  and  it 


CHAPTEE    XIV. 

DRAMA  CONTINUXD. — JXTAN    DB    LA  XNZINA. —  HIS  LIFB  AND  WORKS. 

—  HIS  RXPRBSBNTA€IONES,  AND  THEIR  CHARACTBR. — FIRST  SECVLAR 
DRAMAS  ACTXD  IN  SPAIN.  —  SOME  RELIGIOUS  IN  THEIR  TONE,  AND 
SOME  NOT. — GIL  YICENTE,   A  P0RTU0T7ESE. — HIS  SPANISH  DRAMAS. 

—  AUTO  .OF  CASSANDRA.  — -COMEDIA  OP  THE  WIDOWER.  —  HIS  INFLU- 
BNCB  ON  THB  SPANISH   DRAMA. 

The  "  Oelestina/'  as  has  been  intimated,  ]||pduced  little 
or  no  immediate  efPect  on  the  rude  beginnings  of  the 
Spanish  drama ;  perhaps  not  so  much  as  the  dialogues  of 
"  Mingo  Revulgo,"  and  "  Love  and  the  Old  Man."  But 
the  three  taken  together  unquestionably  lead  us  to  the 
true  founder  of  the  secular  theatre  in  Spain,  Juan  de  la 
Enzina/  who  was  probably  born  in  the  village  jxan  de  la 
whose  name  he  bears,  in  1468'  or  1469,  and  was  ^s****^ 
educated  at  the  neighboring  University  of  Salamanca, 
where  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  enjoy  the  patronage  of 
its  chancellor,  then  one  of  the  rising  family  of  Alva. 
Soon,  afterwards  he  was  at  court ;  and,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five,  we  find  him  in  the  household  of  Fadrique  de 
Toledo,  first  Duke  of  Alva,  to  whom  and  to  his  duchess 
Enzina  addressed  much  of  his  poetry.  In  1496  he  pul> 
lished  the  earliest  edition  of  his  works,  divided  into  four 
parts,  which  are  successively  dedicated  to  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  to  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Alva,  to  Prince 
John,  and  to  Don  Garcia  de  Toledo,  son  of  his  patron. 

Somewhat  later,  Enzina  went  to  Rome,  where  he  be- 
came a  priest,  and,  from  his  skill  in  music,  rose  to  be 
head  of  Leo  the  Tenth's  chapel ;  the  highest  honor  the 
world  then  offered  to  his  art.  In  the  course  of  1518- 
1520  he  made  a  pilgrimage  from  Bome  to  Jerusalem  with 

>  He  spellB  his  name  dlflbrently  In  dUBarent  editi<n»  of  his  wofks )  Bnofam  in  1406| 
So^na  in  IfiOO  and  elsewhere. 
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Fadrique  Afan  de  Bibera,  Marquis  of  Tarifa  ;  and,  on  his 
retarn,  published,  in  1521,  a  poor  poetical  account  of  bis 
devout  adyentures,  accompanied  with,  great  praises  of  the 
Marquis,  and  ending  with  an  expression  of  his  happiness 
at  living  in  Bome.^  At  a  more  advanced  age,  however, 
having  received  a  priory  in  Leon  as  a  reward  for  his  ser- 
vices, he  returned  to  his  native  country,  and  died,  in 
1534,  at  Salamanca,  in  whose  cathedral  his  monument 
was  long  to  be  seen.^ 

Of  his  collected  works  six  editions  at  least  were  pub- 
lished between  1496  and  1516  ;  showing  that,  for  Hie 
period  in  which  he  lived,  he  enjoyed  a  remark- 
able degree  of  popularity.  They  contain  a  good 
deal  of  pleasant  lyrical  poetry,  songs,  and  viUancicos,  in 
the  old  pop  Ar  Spanish  style ;  and  two  or  three  descrip- 
tive poems,  particularly  "  A  Vision  of  the  Temple  of  Fame 
and  the  glories  of  Castile,"  in  which  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella receive  great  eulogy,  and  are  treated  as  if  they 
were  his  patrons.  But  most  of  his  shorter  poems  were 
slight  contributions  of  his 'talent  offered  on  particular 
occasions ;  and  by  far  the  most  important  works  he  has 
left  us  are  the  dramatic  compositions  which  fill  the  fourth 
division  of  his  Oancionero. 

These  compositions  are  called  by  Enzina  himself  "  Bep- 
resentaciones  ;  "  and  in  the  edition  of  1496  there  are  nine 
of  them,  while  in  the  last  two  editions  there  are  eleven, 

•  There  iB  an  edition  of  it  O^iadrid,  1780,  JSgypt,  aod  at  Jenualem  became  a  knight- 

ISmo)  fliling  a  handled  pages,  to  which  is  templar ;  but  his  account  of  what  he  saw 

added  a  summary  of  the  wh(de  in  a  ballad  and  did,  though  I  doubt  not  it  is  curious 

of  eighteen  pages,  wbMh  may  hare  been  fbr  the  history  of  geography,  is  as  free 

tntended  tor  popular  reettatbrn.    The  last  ttom  the  spirit  of  poetry  as  can  well  be 

is  not,  perhaps,  the  woric  of  Snadna.    Ghiy-  imagined.    Nearly  the  whole  of  it,  if  not 

angos  says  Buina's  poettcal  aoooonfc  was  broken  into  Terses,  might  be  read  as  pure 

printed  with  a  prose  aeooont  of  their  com-  and  dignified  Castilian  prose,  and  parts  of 

mon  travels,  by  the  Marquis,  in  1680, 1606,  it  would  have  considerable  merit  as  sQCh. 

1606,  and  1788.    It  was  looked  upon  as  a  •  The  best  life  of  Xniina  Is  one  in  the 

book  of  deyotlon,  and  is,  in  flMSt,  little  else.  <«Allgemeine  Eneyclopedie  der  Wlsseua- 

A  similar  pilgrimage,  partly  deyout,  partly  ohaften  und  Kanste  "  (Erste  Section,  Leip- 

poetlcal,  was  made  a  century  later  by  Pe-  aig,  4to,  Tom.  XXXIV.  jfp.  187-189).    It 

dro  de  Bsoobar  Cabeaa  de  la  Vaca,  who  is  by  Ferdinftnd  Wolf,  of  Vienna.  An  eariy 

published  an  account  of  it  in  1687  (12mo),  and  satisflactory  notice  of  Enzina  is  to  be 

at  VaUadottd,  in  twenly-flTO  cantos  of  found  in  Gonaales  de  Avila,  **  HIstorfa  de 

blank  Terse,  ^itfiiled  ^ Luoero  de  la  Tierra  Salamanca'*  (Salamanca,  1606,  4to,  lib. 

Banta,** — A  Lighthouse  §x  the  Holy  Land.  HI.  o.  xzii.X  where  Bnaina  is  called  **  hQo 

He  went  and  returned  by  the  way  of  deeta  patria,'>  that  is,  Salamanca. 
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one  of  which  contains  the  date  of  1498.  They  are  in  the 
nature  of  eclogues,  though  one  of  them,  it  is  difficult  to 
tell  why,  is  called  an  "  Auto  ;  "*  and  they  were  msdramat- 
represented  before  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Alva,  ^  '^^^' 
the  Pridke  Don  John,  the  Duke  of  Infantado,  and  other 
distinguished  personages  enumerated  in  the  notices  pre- 
fixed to.  them.  All  are  in  some  form  of  the  old  Spanish 
Terse  ;  in  all  there  is  singing ;  and  in  one  there  is  a  dance. 
They  have,  therefore,  several  of  the  elements  of  the 
proper  secular  Spanish  drama,  whose  origin  we  can  trace 
no  further  back  by  any  authentic  monument  now  Bxisting. 
Two  things^  however,  should  be  noted,  when  consider- 
ing these  dramatic  efforts  of  Juan  de  la  Enzina  as  the 
foundation  of  the  Spanish  drama.  The  first  is  their  in- 
ternal structure  and  essential  character.  They  are  ec- 
logues only  in  form  and  name,  not  in  substance  ^ 
and  spirit.  Enzina,  whose  poetical  account  of  logaesin 
his  travels  in  Palestine  proves  him  to  have  had  **™* 
scholarlike  knowledge,  began  by  translating,  or  rather 
paraphrasing,  the  ten  Eclogues  of  Virgil,  accommodating 
some  of  them  to  events  in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  or  to  passages  in  the  fortunes  of  the  house  of 
Alva.'^  From  these  he  easily  passed  to  the  preparation  of 
eclogues  to  be  represented  before  his  patrons  and  their 
courtly  friends.  But,  in  doing  this,  he  was  naturally 
reminded  of  the  religious  exhibitions,  which  had  been 
popular  in  Spain  from  the  time  of  Alfonso  the  Tenth,  and 
had  always  been  given  at  the  great  festivals  of  the  Church. 

4"Aato  del  Sepdon,"  or  Auto  of  the  laB  LengaaB^"  bat  It  was  pat  into  the 

Brawl,  being  a  qaarrel  in  the  market-plaoe  Index  Expodq^atoriog,  1669,  and  occors 

of  Balamanca,  betvreen  some  stadenta  of  again  in  that  of  1667,  p.  788.    I  know  of 

the  UpirerBity  and  sundry  shepherdB.  The  only  one  copy  of  it  j  tiiat  in  the  preoiooB 

word  auto  comes  from  the  Latin  actus,  and  library  of  Don  Vicente  BbItA,  at  Valencia, 

was  applied  to  any  partioolarly  solemn  Borne  others  of  his  works  were  separately 

acts,  however  different  in  their  nature  and  printed,  —  such  as  his   *^  JMsparates  tro- 

character,  like  the  autos  aaeramentales  bados,"inl406,— aodsomeof  hisFarsas; 

of  the  Corpus  ChrisH  days,  and  the  autos  one  at  first  withovA  a  date,  and  sAerwards, 

de  fi  of  the  Inquisition.  (See  Oorarrublas,  in  1563,  in  ito. 

Tesoro,  ad  verb.  \  and  the  acoount  of  Iiope  ^  They  may  have  been  represeiited,  but  I 

de  Vega*8  drama,  in  the  next  period.)    In  know  of  no  proof  that  they  were,  except 

1514  Enzina  published  at  Borne  a  drama  this  accommodation  ot  them  to  personages 

entitled  "  Plaoida  y  Viotorlano,"  wfaioh  he  some  of  whom  are  known  to  have  been  of 

called  una  egioga,  and  whic^  is  moch  his  aodienoe  on  similar  occasions, 
praised  by  the  author  of  the  "  DiAlogo  de 
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Six,  therefore,  of  his  eclogues,  to  meet  the  demands  of 
ancient  custom,  are,  in  fact,  dialogues  of  the  simplest 
kind,  represented  at  Christmas  and  Easter,  or  during  Gar- 
nival  and  Lent ;  in  one  of  which  the  manger  at  Bethlehem 
is  introduced,  Bnd  in  another  a  sepulchral  monument,  set- 
ting forth  the  burial  of  the  Saviour,  while  all  of  them 
seem  to  have  been  enacted  in  the  chapel  of  the  Duke  of 
Alva,  though  two  certainly  are  not  very  religious  in  their 
tone  and  character. 

The  remaining  five  «*e  altogether  secular:  three  of 
them  having  a  sort  of  romantic  story,  the  fourth  intro- 
ducing a  shepherd  so  desperate  with  love  that  he  kills  him- 
self, and  the  fifth  exhibiting  a  market-day  farce  and  riot 
between  sundry  country  people  and  students,  the  mate- 
rials for  which  Enzina  may  well  enough  have  gathered 
during  his  own  life  at  Salamanca.  These  five  eclogues, 
therefore,  connect  themselves  with  the  coming  seculs^ 
.  drama  of  Spain  in  a  mimner  not  to  be  mistaken,  just  as 
the  first  six  look  back  to.wards  the  old  religious  exhibitions 
of  the  country. 

The  other  circumstance  that  should  be  noted  in  relation 
to  them,  as  proof  that  they  constitute  the  commencement 
of  the  Spanish  secular  drama,  is,  that  they  were  really 
Therwerexe-  actcd.  Nearly  all  of  them  speak  in  their  titles 
ally  acted.  ^f  ^jjjg  f^^^^  mentioning  sometimes  the  person- 
ages who  were  present,  and  in  more  than  one  instance 
alluding  to  Enzina  himself,  as  if  he  had  performed  some 
of  the  parts  in  person.  Bojas,  a  great  authority  in  what- 
ever relates  to  the  theatre,  declares  the  same  thing 
expressly,  coupling  the  fall  of  Granada  and  the  achieve- 
ments of  Columbus  with  the  establishment  of  the  theatre 
in  Spain  by  Enzina ;  events  which,  in  the  true  spirit  of 
his  profession  as  an  actor,  he  seems  to  consider  of  nearly 
equal  importance.*  The  precise  year  when  this  happened 
is  given  by  a  learned  antiquary  of  the  time  of  Philip  the 

• 

•  Agnsiin  de  Bojas,  Viage  Entretenldo,  Uie  first.'*    Rojas  was  not  born  tOl  1577, 

Madrid,  1614,  12mo,  ff.  46, 47.    Speaking  bat  he  waa  devoted  to  the  theatre  hia  whole 

of  the  bnooUo  dramas  of  Wnaina,  repre-  life,  and  teems  to  haTe  been  more  ftwnlHar 

aented  before  the  Dukes  of  Alva,  InCan-  with  its  history  than  uiybody  else  of  his 

fiado,  etc.,  he  sajs  expressly,  *<  These  were  time. 
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Fourth,  who  says,  "In  1492,  companies  began  to  repre- 
sent publicly  in  Castile  plays  by  Juan  de  la  Enzina/'^ 
From  this  year,  then,  the  great  year  of  the  discovery 
of  America,  we  may  safely  date  the  foundation  of  the 
Spanish  secular  theatre. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the  "  Represent-  * 
ations,''  as  he  calls  them,  of  Jnan  de  la  Enzina,  have  muoh 
dramatic  merit.  On  the  Contrary,  they  are  rude  j^^^j  ^y^^ 
and  slight.  Some  have  only  two  or  three  inter-  ^^' 
locutors,  and  no  pretension  to  a  plot ;  and  none  has  more 
than  six  personages,  nor  anything  that  can  be  considered 
a  proper  dramatic  structure.  In  one  of  those  prepared 
for  the  Nativity,  the  four  shepherds  are,*in  fact,  the  four 
Evangelists,  —  Saint  John,  at  the  same  time,  shadowing 
forth  the  person  of  the  poet.  He  enters  first,  and  dis- 
courses, in  rather  a  vainglorious  way,  of  himself  as  a 
poet ;  not  forgetting,  however,  to  compliment  the  Duke 
of  Alva,  his  patron,  as  a  person  feared  in  France  and  in 
Portugal,  with  which  countries  the  political  relations  of 
Spain  were  then  unsettled.  Matthew,  .who  follows,  re- 
bukes John  for  this  vanity,  telling  him  that  "  all  his  works 
are  not  worth  two  straws ; "  to  which  John  replies,  that, 
In  pastorals  and  graver  poetry,  he  defies  competition,  and 
intimates  that,  in  the  course  of  the  next  May,  he  shall 
publish  what  will  prove  him  to  be  something  even  more 
than  bucolic.  They  both  agree  that  the  Duke  and  Duch- 
ess are  excellent  masters,  and  Matthew  wishes  that  he, 
too,  were  in  their  service.  At  this  point  of  the  dialogue, 
Luke  and  Mark  come  in,  and,  with  slight  preface,  an- 
nounce the  birth  of  the  Saviour  as  the  last  news.  All 
four  then  talk  upon  that  event  at  large,  alluding  to  John's 
Gospel  as  if  already  known,  and  end  with  a  determination 
to  go  to  Bethlehem,  after  singing  a  Mllancico  or  rustic 
song,  which  is  much  too  light  in  its  tone  to  be  religious.® 

T  Bodrlgo  Mendes  de  Silva,  Oat&logo  in  praise  of  the  learning  of  this  very  OatA- 

Beal  Geneal6gico  de  Espana,  at  the  end  logo  Beal.  The  ward  "  publicly/*  however, 

of  his  "  Pohlacion  de  Espana "  (Madrid,  seems  only  to  refier  to  the  representations 

1676,  folio,  f.  250.  b).     Mendex  de  Silva  in  the  houses  of  Enzina's  patrons,  etc.,  as 

was  a  teamed  and  yoluminous  author.   See  we  shall  see  hereafter, 

jiis  Life,  Barbosa,  Bib.  Lusitana,  Tom.  HI.  ^  The  viUancicos  long  retained  a  xtet- 

p.  640,  where  Is  a  sonnet  of  Lope  de  Yega  twal  tone,  and  something  of  a  dramatlo 
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The  whole  eclogue  is  short,  and  comprised  in  less  than 
forty  rhymed  stanzas  of  nine  lines  each,  including  a  wild 
lyric  at  the  end,  which  has  a  chorus  to  every  stanza,  and 
is  not  without  the  spirit  of  poetry.® 

This  belongs  to  the  class  of  Enzina's  religious  dramas. 
One,  on  the  other  hand,  which  was  represented  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Carnival,  during  the  period  then  called  pop- 
ularly at  Salamanca  ArUrti^,  seems  rather  to  savor  of 
heathenism,  as  the  festival  itself  did.***  It  is 
merely  a  rude  dialogue  between  four  shepherds. 
It  begins  with  a  description  of  one  of  those  mummings 
common  at  the  period  when  Enzina  lived,  which,  in  this 
case,  consisted  of  a  mock  battle  in  the  village  between 
Carnival  and  Lent,  ending  with  the  discomfiture  of  Oar- 
nival  ;  but  the  general  matter  of  the  scene  presented  is  a 
somewhat  free  frolic  of  eating  and  drinking  among  the 
four  shepherds,  ending,  like  the  rest  of  the  eclogues,  with 
a  vUlancicOf  in  which  Antruejo,  it  is  not  easy  to  tell  why, 
is  treated  as  a  salnt.^ 

Quite  opposite  to  both  of  the  pieces  already  noticed  is 
the  Representation  for  Good  Friday,  between  two  hermits^ 


character.    At  the  marriaga  of  PhOip  n.,  repfesented  in  the  same  plaoe,  at  Tespen, 

in  S^OTia,  1670,  **  the  youth  ot  the  ohoir,  the  same  diqr> 

gayly  dreaaed  aa  shepherds,  danced  and  lo  **  This  w<nrd,**  says  Corarrayias,  in  hia 

sang  a  vUlaneicOi**  says  Cidmenares  (Hiat.  Teaoro,  ^'ia  used  in  Salam^oa,  and  means 

de  Segovia,  Segoylai  1627,  ibl.,  p.  668),  and  CarnlyaL    In  the  vilhigea,  they  call  it  ^n- 

in  1600  viUaneicos  were  again  performed  truydo  }  it  is  oertaindays  before  Lent. .... 

by  .the  choir,  when  Pl^p  IIL  risited  the  They  aaror  a  little  of  heathenism.'*.  Later, 

city.  (Ibid.,  p.  694.)  Some  of  the  churches  Antru^o  became,  fh>m  a  provincialism, 

continued  them  to  a  very  late  period.    I  an  admitted  word.    Tillalobos,  about  1620, 

have  a  series  published  fbr  the  servloe  of  in  his  amusing  **  Dialogue  between  the 

our  Lady  of  the  Pillar  at  Zaxagoaa,  every  Duke  and  the  Dootor,"  says,  *<T  el  dia  de 

year  firom  1679  to  1716,  exoept  1707,  when  AntrueJo,"  etc.    (Obras,  9amif09a,  1644, 

the  troubles  of  the  War  of  the  Suooession  folio,  f.  36)  *,  and  the  Academy's  dictionary 

interrupted  them.   They  are  generally  very  has  it,  and  defines  it  to  be  *^  the  three  last 

rude.  days  of  CamivaL'* 

*This  ia  the  edogue  beginning  '^Oioa  ii The** Antn»^o"eoologae begins **Car- 

aalva  ac4  buena  gente,"  etc.,  and  ia  on  fol.  n^  f^era !  Carnal  foera ! " — **  Away,  Car« 

103  of  the  ^  Oancionero  de  Todas  las  Obras  nival !  away.  Carnival ! " — and  recalls  the 

de  Juan  de  la  Bncina  ;  impreso  en  Bala-  old  ballad,  "  Af^era,  aftiera,  Bodrlgo !  *'  It 

manoa,  a  veinte  dias  del  Mes  de  Junio  de  is  found  ai  f.  86  of  the  edition  of  1600,  and 

M.CGGG.  B  XOYI.  anos**  (110   leaves,  is  preceded  by  another  **  Antruejo"  ec 

folio).    It  waa  represented  before  the  Duke  logae,  represented  the  same  day  before  the 

and  Duchess  of  Alva,  while  they  were  in  Duke  and  Duchess,  beginning  "  0  trteta 

the  chapel  fbr  matins  on  Christmas  mom-  de  mi  onytado"  (t  88),  and  ending  with  a 

ing  }   and   the  next  eclogue,  beginning  vittanoico  fall  of  hopes  of  a  peace  with 

^'Dids  manteoga,  Dioa  mantenga,"  was  France. 
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Saint  Yeromca,  and  an  angel.  It  opens  with  the  meeting 
and  salutation  of  the  two  hermits,  the  elder  of  whom,  as 
they  walk  along,  tells  the  younger,  with  great  grief,  that 
the  Saviour  has  been  crucified  that  very  day,  and  agrees 
with  him  to  visit  the  sepulchre/  In  the  midst  of  their 
talk,  Saint  Veronica  joins  them,  and  gives  an  account  of 
the  crucifixion,  not  without  touches  of  a  simple  pathos  ; 
showing,  at  the  same  time,  the  napkin  on  which  the  por- 
trait of  the  Saviour  had  been  miraculously  impressed,  as 
she  wiped  from  his  face  the  sweat  of  his  agony.  Arrived 
at  the  sepulchre,  —  which  was  some  kind  of  a  monument 
for  the  Corpus  Chfisti  in  the  Duke  of  Alva's  chapel,  where 
the  representation  took  place,  —  they  kneel ;  an  angel 
whom  they  find  there  explains  to  them  the  mystery  of  the 
Saviour's  death  ;  and  then,  in  a  villancico  in  which  all 
join,  they  praise  God,  and  take  comfort  with  the  promise 
of  the  resurrection.^ 

But  the  nearest  approach  to  a  dramatic  composition 
made  by  Juan  de  la  Enzina  is  to  be  found  in  two  eclogues 
between  "  The  Esquire  that  turns  Shepherd ''  and  "  The 
Shepherds  that  turn  Courtiers ; "  both  of  which  should 
be  taken  together  and  examined  as  one*  whole, 
though,  in  his  simplicity,  the  poet  makes  them  proach  to 
separate  and  independent  of  each  other."  In 
the  first,  a  shepherdess,  who  is  a  coquette,  shows  herself 
well  disposed  to  receive  Mingo,  one  of  the  shepherds,  for 
her  lover,  till  a  certain  gay  esquire  presents  himself,  whom, 
after  a  fair  discussion,  she  prefers  to  accept,  on  condition 
he  will  turn  shepherd  ;  —  an  unceremonious  transforma- 
tion,' with  which,  and  the  customary  villancico,  the  piece 
concludes.  The  second  eclogue,  however,  at  its  opening, 
shows  the  esquire  already  tired  of  his  pastoral  life,  and 
busy  in  persuading  all  the  shepherds,  somewhat  in  the 
tone  of  Touchstone  in  *'  As  You  Like  It,"  to  go  to  court, 
and  become  courtly.     In  the  dialogue  that  follows,  an- 

^  It  begins  **  Deo  graeiu,  padre  on-  little  doubt,  represented  In  snooeasion,  with 

rado !  *'  and  is  at  t  80  of  the  edition  of  a  paase  between,  like  that  between  the 

1609.  acts  of  a  modem  play,  in  which  Ensina  pre- 

1*  These  are  two  eclogues,  ^^Pascttala,  sented  a  copy  of  his  Works  to  the  Duke  and 

])iosteinaatengal"(f.86),aDd"Ha,Mingo,  Duchess,  and  promised  to  write  no  mora 

qiiedasteatra8'*(f.88).   They  were,  I  haye  poetry  mifeBS  they  ordered  him  to  do  it 
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opportunity  occurs,  which  is  not  neglected,  for  a  satire 
on  court  manners,  and  for  natural  and  graceful  praise  of 
life  in  the  country.  But  the  esquire  carries  his  point. 
They  change  their  dresses,  and  set  forth  gayly  upon  their 
adventures,  singing,  by  way  of  finale,  a  spirited  vUlandco 
in  honor  of  the  power  of  Love,  that  can  thus  transform 
shepherds  to  courtiers,  and  courtiers  to  shepherds. 

The  most  poetical  passage  in  the  two  eclogues  is  one 
in  which  Mingo,  the  best  of  the  shepherds,  still  unper- 
suaded  to  give  up  his  accustomed  happy  life  in  the  coun- 
try, describes  its  cheerftil  pleasures  and  resources,  with 
'  more  of  natural  feeling,  and  more  of  a  ^pastoral  air,  than 
are  found  anywhere  else  in  these  singular  dialogues. 

Bat  look  je,  Gil,  at  morning  dawn, 
How  fresh  and  fragrant  are  the  fields  ! 
And  then  what  sarory  coolness  fields 

The  cabin's  shade  upon  the  lawn  ! 

And  he  that  knows  what  'tis  to  rest 

Amidst  his  flocks  the  liyelong  night. 

Sure  he  can  never  find  delight 
In  courts,  by  courtly  ways  oppressed. 
0,  what  a  pleasure  'tis  to  hear 

The  cricket's  oheerflil,  piercing  cry  ! 

And  who  can  tell  the  melody 
Hjs  pipe  affords  the  shepherd's  ear  7 

Thou  know'st  what  luxury  'tis  to  drink,    * 
As  shepherds  do,  when  w6m  with  heat. 
From  the  still  fount,  its  waters  sweet. 

With  lips  that  gently  touch  their  brink  ; 

Or  else,  where,  hurrying  on,  they  rush 
And  frotie  down  their  pebbly  bed, 
O,  what  delight  to  stoop  the  head. 

And  drink  from  out  their  merry  gush  !  ^ 


u  Thefe  Is  sooh  a  Doric  siznpUoity  In  this 
pMsage,  vdth  its  antiquated  and  yet  rich 
words,  that  I  transcribe  it,  aa  a  specimen  of 
deMriptlon  very  reosarkai)le  for  its  age : 

Otta,  041,  qne  Iw  maSaaas, 
£n  al  campo  haj  gran  ftaaeor, 
T  tiene  mnj  gran  aabor 

La  lombra  de  Im  oabafiat. 

Qnien  ea  ducho  de  dormir 

Con  al  ganado  de  noche. 

No  ereo  qne  no  leproehe 
El  palaeiego  vivir. 


Oh  I  qne  gas^jo  ei  olr 

£1  aonldo  de  loa  grlUoa, 

Y  el  tafier  loa  earamllloa  t 
No  hay  qnien  lo  pneda.dedr  1 

Ya  aabei  que  gozo  aiente 

EI  pastor  mny  calnroao 

En  beber  eon  gran  repoao, 
De  braiaa,  agna  en  la  fUenta, 
O  de  la  que  Ta  eorriente 

For  el  caacajal  corriendo, 

Que  se  ra  todo  riendo  t 
Oh  t  que  praser  tan  vallente ! 

Ed.  UOO,  r.  9QL 
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Both  pieces,  like  the  preceding  translation,  are  in  double 
redondiUas,  forming  octave  stanzas  of  eightnsyllable  verses ; 
and  as  the  two  together  contain  about  four  hundred  and 
fifty  lines,  their  amount  is  sufficient  to  show  the  direction 
Enzina's  talent  naturally  took,  as  well  as  the  height  to 
which  it  rose. 

Enzina  had  an  immediate  follower  in  his  own  city  of 
Salamanca ;  —  Lucas  Fernandez,  whose  dramas,  or  dreir 
matic  dialogues,  were  published  in  1514.  There  j^^  p^,. 
are  only  six  of  them,  all  written,  as  he  truly  says,  n*nde«- 
^'  in  the  pastoral  and  Castilian  fashion '," — three  being  reli- 
gious and  three  secular ;  but  the  last  so  free  in  their  tone 
as  to  have-  brought  the  whole  upon  the  Index  Expurga- 
torius  of  the  Inquisition,  and  thus  rendered  the  volume  in 
which  they  are  contained  one  of  the  rarest  in  the  world. 
The  best  of  them  is,  probably,  a  farce,  on  the  adventures 
of  a  lady  who  is  wandering  about  the  world  in  search  of 
her  lover ;  but,  before  she  finds  him,  —  which  she  does,  at 
last, — is  much  annoyed  by  a  shepherd  whom  she  encoun* 

As  the  early  editloiiB  of  Bozina's  works  as  he  did,  daring  all  the  latter  period  of  his 
are  so  yery  rare,  it  is  fbrtanate  that  six  of  his  life,  to  early  Spanish  literature,  it  was  done 
dramatic  compositions  can  be  easily  eon-  with  a  most  efBootlve  union  of  what  is  best 
suited  in  the  "Teatro  Bspanol  anterior  4  in  the  intellectaal  attributes  of  both  n»- 
Lope  de  Vega."  (Hamburgo,  1832,  Svo.)  tions.  Schack  renders  hhn  fUll  justice  in 
This  good  collection  of  twenly-tonr  sped-  his  ^'Gkschichte  der  Dramatischen  Literatur 
mens  of  the  early  Spanish  Theatre  was  in  Spanien**  (Band  111.1846,  p.  506),  associ-^ 
made  by  Bohl  Ton  Faber,  the  same  i)erson  ating  him  with  Lessing  and  Schlegel }  and  Dr. 
who,  in  1821-1826,  had  published  at  Ham-  N.  H.  Julius,  his  intimate  friend,  has  added, 
burg,  in  three  volumes  octavo,  an  ezioeUent  in  the  Gennan  translation  of  this  History 
selection  ct  whatever  is  best  in'  Spanish  lyr-  (Leipslg,  1862,  Band  II.  p.  641,  sqQ.)  an  in- 
ical  and  didactic  poetry,  during  its  best  teresting  biographical  sketoh  of  him. 
I)eriods.  Few  fareigners  have  done  so  much  Bdhl  wrote  firequently  for  the  Spanish 
for  Spanish  Uterature  as  Bdhl  y  Faber.  periodicals  of  his  time,  on  snfatjects  con- 
Indeed,  in  many  respects,  he  cab  hardly  be  neoted  with  Spanish  literature,  and  seems 
accounted  a  foreigner.  He  was  bom,  it  is  to  have  had  an  influence  on  public  opin- 
true,  in  Hamburg,  in  1770,  but  his  &ther  ion.  Br.  Julius  tiiinks  that  he  gave  some 
had  a  banking  house  at  Cadiz,  which  caused  direction  to  the  tastes  uid  labors  at  Duran, 
the  son  to  be  transplanted  there  at  the  early  who,  at  any  rate,  has,  more  than  any  other 
age  of  fifteen  \  and  there  or  in  Ita  neighbor-  Spaniard,  seemed  to  tread  in  his  footsteps, 
hood,  except  a  few  troubled  years  passed  In  1820,  B5hl^ published  at  Cadis  some  artl- 
In  Germany,  he  lived  till  his  death,  at  St  des  that  had  previously  appeared  in  a  less 
Mary's,  In  1836.  There,  too,  he  married  into  i)ermanent  form  under  the  title  of  **  Vindi- 
a  cultivated  Spanish  family,  and,  as  he  sub-  cadones  de  Galderon  y  del  Antiguo  Teatro 
sequentlybecame  a  Catholic,  little  of  Spanish  Bspanol  oontra  los  aflraoeesados  en  Litera- 
nationality  was  wanting  to  him.  But  he  had  tnra; "  and  he  received  the  same  year  the 
still  much  of  German  enthusiasm,  thorough-  distinguished  honor  of  being  made  a  mem- 
ness,  and  fidelity,  lying  at  the  bottom  of  his  ber  of  the  Royal  Spanish  Academy, 
eharacter }  and  when  he  devoted  himself  A  daughter  <tf  Bdhl  y  Faber,  Dona  Gedlia 
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\0TB,  and  who  is  not  insensible  to  her  attractions,  though 
he  finally  yields  to  the  earlier  and  better  claims  of  the 
cavalier  who  is  his  rival.  It  makes  about  six  hundred  lines, 
and  is  divided  into  three  scenes ;  ending  with  two  viUan- 
deos,  after  the  manner  of  Enzina,  whom  he  resembles  so 
strictly «.  that  it  is  impossible  to  regard  him  as  anything 
but  an  imitator,  who,  like  most  of  hia  class,  falls  below 
his  original." 

Enzina,  however,  is  to  be  regarded  not  only  as  the 
founder  of  the  Spanish  theatre,  but  as  the  founder  of  the 
Portuguese,  whose  first  attempts  were  so  completely  imi^ 
tated  from  his,  and  had  in  their  turn  so  considerable  an 
effect  on  the  Spanish  stage,  that  they  necessarily  become 
a  Dart  of  its  historv.     These  attempts  were  made 

Gfl  Vicente.    7/!^.,  ^.        "«w*jr.  i«;bo  »*«;uipt»  wci^  m«xi7 

by  Gu  Vicente,  a  gentle,man  of  good  family,  who 
iras  bred  to  the  law,  but  left  that  profession  early,  and 
devoted  himself  to  dramatic  compositions,  chiefly,  for  the 
entertainm^nt  of  the  &milies  of  Manuel  the  Great  and 
John  the  Thirdk  When  he  was  bom  is  not  known,  but 
he  died  in  1657.  As  a  writer  for  the  stage  he  flourished 
from  1502  to  1536,^  and  produced,  in  all,  forty-two  pieces, 
arranged  as  works  of  devotion,  comedies,  tragi-comediesy 
and  farces ;  but  most  of  them,  whatever  be  their  names, 
are  in  fact  short,  lively  dramas,  or  religious  pastorals. 
Taken  together,  they  are  better  than  anything  else  in 
Portuguese  dramatic  literature. 

Arrom,  ir  one  of  aie*moet  popular  of  the  fturee  of  **The  Wandering  Lady**  entire. 
Uying  writere  of  Spain.  Her  works,  chiefly  Perhaps  we  may  add  to  thla  a  dialogue  of 
novelM,  are  publlghed  nnder  the  pseu-  Francisco  de  Madrid,  on  Che  Italian  wars 
donym  of  Veman  Oaballero,  and  give  truth-  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  which  seenu  U>- 
M  and  lively  pictures  of  Andalusian  man-  have  been  written  about  1500,  and  a  copy 
ners.  The  Duke  de  Blvas  introduces  one  of  which  is  in  the  Library  of  the  Marquia 
of  them,  <«La  Famllia  de  Alvareda,'*  1860,  de  Pidal  (Cancionero  de  Baena,  1851,  p. 
with  a  flattering  preface,  saying  <tf  it  what,  lxxvi.  note).  Francisco  must  have  been 
I  believe.  Is  true  of  her  works  generally,  an  old  man  when  he  wrote  it,  if,  as  Ahrares 
that  Its  moral  tendency  is  excellent,  and  y  Baena  suggests,  he  was  secretary  or  clerk 
that  it  is  eminently  national  inr  its  tone  and  toJohnll.,  who  died  1454.  (KUoBde  Mad- 
spirit.   Hartzenbusch,  Paeheco,  Ochoa,  and  lid,  n.  Y8.) 

other  of  the  distinguished  writers  of  the       »  Baibosa,  Bibliobeca  Lodtana,  Tom.  II. 

time,  have  shown  her  similar  honor  in  the  pp.  888,  etc.    The  dates  of  1602  and  1680 

same  way.  are  from  the  preCettory  notices,  by  the  son 

^  I  know  this  very  rare  book  only  by  the  of  Vicente,  to  the  first  of  his  works,  in  the 

afccount  of  it  in  the  whimsical  *'  Griticon**  "Obras  de  Devo9ao,"  and  to  the  **  Floresta 

of  Bart.  Joe^  Oallardo,  1886,  Nos.  4  and  5,  de  Bnganos,"  which  was  the  latest  of  them.  - 
i^eie,  besides  other  eztvacts,  he  gives  the 
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The  first  thing',  however,  that  alaikes  us  in  relation  to 
them  is,  that  their  air  is  so  Spanish,  and  that  so  many  of 
them  are  written  in  the  Spanish  language.  Of  gpaniah  in 
the  whole  number,  ten  are  in  Castilian,  fifteen  Portugal, 
partly  or  chiefly  so,  and  seventeen  entirely  in  Portuguese. 
Why  this  is  the  case,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine.  The 
languages  are,  no  doubt,  very  nearly  akin  to  each  other ; 
and  the  writers  of  each  nation,  but  especially  those  of  Foi^ 
tugal,  have  not  unfrequently  distinguished  themselves  in 
the  use  of  both.  But  the  Portuguese  have  never,  at  any 
period,  admitted  their  language  to  be  less  rich,  or  less  fitted 
for  all  kinds  of  composition,  than  that  of  their  prouder 
rivals.  Perhaps,  therefore,  in  the  case  of  Vicente,  it  was, 
that  the  courts  of  the  two  countries  had  been  lately  much 
Gonneoted  by  intermarriages ;  that  King  Manuel  had  been 
accustomed  to  have  Castilians  about  his  person  to  amuse 
him  ;  ^  that  the  queen  was  a  Spaniard ;  ^  or  that,  in  lanr 
guage  as  in  other  things,  he  found  it  convenient  thus  to 
follow  the  leading  of  his  master,  Juan  de  la  Enzina ;  —  but> 
whatever  may  have  been  the  cause,  it  is  certain  that 
Vicente,  though  he  was  bom  and  lived  in  Portugal,  is  to 
be  numbered  among  Spanish  authors  as  well  as  among 
Portuguese. 

His  earlieat  effort  was  made  in  1502,  on  occasion  of  the 
birth  of  Prince  John,  afterwards  John  the  Third.^    It 


17  Damiio  de  Oom,  Crtnica  de  D.  Manoel,  ttnctlon ;  and  latw,  during  the  period  whea 

LisboA,  1749,  foL,  Parte  lY.  0.84,  p.  595.  Portugal  was  part  <tf  the  Spaxiiahinwarohy, 

^  Traeia  contiixuadamente  na  sua  Corte  cho-  and  in  the  age  of Xope  de  Yegaaod  Galderon, 

quarreiroe  GasteUanoe."  the  namber  was  evva  more  coosiderable. 

»  18  Married  in  1500.    (Ibid.,  Parte  L  c.  FraooisoQ  Manuel  IMgoao,  speaking  of  the 

46.)    As  so  many  ci  Yioente^s   Spanish  Portuguese  dramatio  poets  of  those  ttmes, 

yerses  were  made  to  please  the  Spanish  says,  "Quasi  todoeescrererao em  Cantelhar 

queens,  I  canot  agree  with  Bapp  (Pruth's  no  "  Memorias  da  Academia  das  Striendaa 

Llterftrhistorisch.   Taschenbuch,  1846,   p.  de  Lisboa,Tomo  Y.  ParteiLlftlT,  p.73. 

341)  that  Vicente  used  Spanish  in  his  Pas-  i*  The  youngest  son  of  Yioente  published 

toralsasalow,  vulgar  language.    Besides,  his  father's  Works  at  Lisb(Hi,in  folio,  in 

if  it  was  so  regarded,  why  did  Camoens  and  1562,  of  which  a  reprint  in  quarto  appeared 

Saa  de  Miranda,  —  two  of  the  four  great  tiiere  in  1686,  much  disfigured  by  the  In- 

poets  of  Portugal,  —  to  si^  nothing  of  a  quisition.    But  these  are  among  the  rarest 

multitude  of  other  proud  Portufi^iese,  write  and  most  curious  books  in  modem  litera« 

occasionally  In  Spanish  7     Indeed,  many  ture,  and  I  remember  to  hare  seen  haxvUy 

courtly  poets  of  the  time  of  Yicente  In  Por-  five  copies,  one  of  which  was  in  the  Ubraiy 

tugal  wrote  in  Spanish.    Above  twenty  such  at  GKittingen,  and  another  in  the  poblia 

occur  in  the  Gancioneiro  Oerale  of  Besende  library  at  lasbon,  the  first  in  f(4io,  and  th^ 

(1516),  some  of  them  persons  of  great  dls-  last  in  quarto.   Indeed,  so  saro  had  th*: 
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is  a  monologue  in  Spanish,  a  little  more  than  a  hundred 
lines  long,,  spoken  befose  the  king,  the  king's  mother, 
and  the  Duchess  of  Braganza,  probably  by  Yi- 
firgt  dm-  cente  himself,  in  the  person  of  a  herdsman,  who 
matic  effort.  gjj^j.g  j^q  Tojal  chambers,  and,  after  addressing 

the  que^en  mother,  is  followed  by  a  number  of  shepherds, 
bringing  presents  to  the  new-bom  prince.  The  poetry  is 
simple,  fresh,  and  spirited,  and  expresses  the  feelings  of 
wonder  and  admiration  that  would  naturally  rise  in  the 
mind  of  such  a  rustic,  on  first  entering  a  royal  residence. 
Regarded  as  a  courtly  compliment,  ihe  attempt  sue* 
ceeded.  In  a  modest  notice,  attadied  to  it  by  the  son 
of  Vicente,  we  are  told  that,  being  the  first  of  his  father's 
compositions,  and  the  first  dramatic  representation  ever 
made  in  Portugal,  it  pleased  the  queen  mother  so  much 
fks  to  lead. her  to  ask  its  author  to  repeat  it  at  Christmas, 
adapting  it  to  the  birth  of  the  Saviour. 

Vicente,  however,  understood  that  the  queen  desired 
to  have  such  an  entertainment  as  she  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  enjoy  at  the  court  of  Castile,  when  John  de  la. 
Enzina  brought  his  contributions  to  the  Christmas  fes- 
tivities. He  therefore  prepared  for  Christmas  morning 
His  Auto  what  he  called  an  ''Auto  Pastoril,"  or  Pastoral 
Pastorii.  ^^^ .  — ^  dialogue  in  which  four  shepherds  with 
Luke  and  Matthew  are  the  interlocutors,  and  in  which  not 
only  the  eclogue  forms  of  Enzina  are  used,  and  the  man- 
ger of  Bethlehem  is  introduced,  just  as  that  poet  had 
introduced  it,  but  in  which  Enzina's  verses  are  freely  imi- 
tated. This  effort,  too,  pleased  the  queen,  and  again,  on 
the  authority  of  his  son,  we  are  told  she  asked  Vicente  for* 
another  composition,  to  be  represented  on  Twelfth  Night, 

Works  of  Vicente  become,  that  Moratin,  to  oopsr.    In  this  edition  (VoL  I.  p.  1)  ocean 

whom  it  was  very  important  to  see  a  copy  the  monologue  spoken  of  in  the  text,  placed 

of  them,  and  who  knew  whatever  was  to  first,  as  the  son  says,  "  por  ser  a  prtnuira 

be  Ibond  at  Madrid  and  Paris,  in  both  colsa,  que  o  antor  fez,  a  que  em  Portugal 

which  places  he  lived  long,  never  saw  one,  repreaentou,*^    He  says,  the  repxesenta- 

as  is  plain  from  No.  49  of  his  "Gat&logode  tion  took  place  on  the  second  night  after 

Piesas  Dramiticas.''     We  therefore   owe  the  birth  of  the  prince,  and,  this  being  so 

much  to  two  Portagaese  gentlemen,  J.  V.  exactly  stated,  we  know  that  the  first  see- 

Barreto  Veio  and  J.  G.  Monteiro,  who  pub-  nlar  dramatic  exhibition  in  Portugal  took 

Ifaihed  an  excellent  edition  of  Vicente's  place  June  8, 1502,  John  m.  having  been 

Works  act  Hamburg,  1834,  in  three  vol-  bom  on  the  6th.    (Cr6nica  de  D.  Manoel, 

umes,  8vo,  using  chiefly  the   Odttingen  Parte  I.  c.  62.) 
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1503.  Her  request  was  not  one  to  be  slighted  ;  and,  in 
the  same  way,  four  other  pastorals  followed  for  similar 
devout  occasions,  making,  when  taken. together,  six;  all 
of  which  being  in  Spanish,  and  all  religious  pastorals, 
represented  with  singing  and  dancing  before  King  Manuel, 
his  queen,  and.  other  distinguished  personages,  they  are 
to  be  regarded  throughout  as  imitations  of  Juan  de  la 
Enzina's  eclog^es,^ 

Of  these  six  pieces,  three  of  which  we  know  were 
written  in  1502  and  1503,  and  the  reat,  probably,  soon 
afterwards,  the  most  curious  and  characteristic 
is  the  one  called  ''  The  Auto  of  the  Sibyl  Gassan-  thesybu 
dra,"  which  was  represented  in  the  rich  old  ^*®**°^'*- 
monastery  of  Enxobregas,  on  a  Christmas  morning,  be- 
fore the  queen  mother.  It  is  an  eclogue  in  Spanish, 
above  eight  hundred  lines  long,  and  is  written  in  the 
stanzas  most  used  by  Enzina.  Cassandra,  the  heroine, 
devoted  to  a  pastoral  life,  yet  supposed  to  be  a  sort  of 
lay  prophetess  who  has  had  intimations  of  the  approach- 
ing birth  of  the  Saviour,  enters  at  once  on  the  scene, 
where  she  remains  to  the  end,  the  central  point,  round 
which  the  other  seven  personages  are  not  inartificially 
grouped.  She  has  hardly  avowed  her  resolution  not  to 
be  married,  when  Solomon  appears,  making  love  to  her, 
and  telling  her,  with  great  simplicity,  that  he  has  arranged 
everything  with  her  aunts  to  marry  her  in  three  days. 
Cassandra,  nothing  daunted  at  the  annunciation,  persists 
in  the  purpose  of  celibacy ;  and  he,  in  consequence,  goes 
out  to  summon  these  aunts  to  his  assistance.  During  his 
absence  she  sings  the  following  song  : 

They  say,  "  'T  is  time,  go,  marry  !  go  !  " 
But  I  *&  no  husband  !  not  I !  no  ! 


»The  imitatioix  of  Enrina's  poetry  by  Dertllo  mny  eloqnente, 

■Woente  la  notioed  by  the  Hamburg  editors.  ^  ""^  »<^"  Inren^Ow, 

(VOL  I.  Bngalo,  p.  xxxvlil.)    Indeed,  It  is  Si^Sfo^u^L^tJ^ 

qtdte  too  obvious  to  be  orerlooked,  and  is  jg^  ca  e  o  vmovl 

distinctly  acknowledged  by  <Hie  of  his  con-  Co  mais  gnqa.  e  mais  dotrina  i 

temporaries,  <}arcla  de  Besende,  the  col-  Posto  que  Joam  del  XhuEina 

lector  of  the  Portuguese  Cancioneiro  of  O  paBtoril  comen^ou. 

laiA  «rhA  «.»i  i«  ™«»  ^».Mi«»  •»»<».<.  (Ml8eellaniae  Variedadede  Hi«toiiaa,atfli« 

1010,  Who  says,  in  some  rambling  yerses  j    *  «       ^  ,    ^  '  -^^  a^  T^r«  tt    imo 

^_  -i:, xvlJji.            j^«.r^  «»d  of  Reiende's  Grojiica  de  Joao  IL,  iBSB, 

an  things  that  had  happened  in  his  time :  f^^  f,  j^^ 

E  Timofl  ■ingolanneate 
Faxer  representafjoefl 

22* 
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Fori  would  Uye  all  carelessly^ 
Amidst  these  hills,  a  maiden  free. 
And  never  ask,  nor  anxious  be^ 

Of  wedded  weal  or  woe. 
Yet  still  they  say,  "  Go,  marry  !  go  !  " 
But  I  '11  no  husband  !  not  I !  no ! 

80,  mother,  think  not  I  shall  wed, 
And  through  a  tiresome  life  be  led. 
Or  use,  in  folly's  ways  Instead, 

What  grace  the  heavens  bestow. 
Tet  still  they  say,  '*  Oo,  marry  !  go !  *' 
BiU  I  '11  no  huaband  !  not  I !  no  ! 

The  man  has  not  been  born,  I  ween. 
Who  as  my  husband  shall  be  seen  ; 
And  since  what  firequent  tricks  have  been 

Undoubtingly  I  know. 
In  vain  they  say,  "  Go,  marry  !  go  !  " 
For  I  '11  no  husband  !  not  I !  no  !  ^ 

The  aunts,  named  Cimeria,  Peresica,  and  Erutea,  who 
are,  in  fact,  the  Cumasan,  Persian,  and  Erythraean  Sybils, 
now  come  in  with  King  Solomon,  and  endeavor  to  per- 
suade Cassandra  to  consent  to  his  love ;  setting  forth 
his  merits  and  pretensions,  his  good  looks,  his  good  tem- 
per, and  his  good  estate.  But,  as  they  do  not  succeed, 
Solomon,  in  despair,  goes  for  her  three  uncles,  Moses, 
Abraham,  and  Isaiah,  with  whom  he  instantly  return^,  all 
four  dancing  a  sort  of  mad  dance  as  they  enter,  and 
singing,  — 

She  is  wild!    She  is  wild! 
Who  shall  speak  to  the  child  ? 

On  Uie  hills  pass  her  hours. 
As  a  shepherdess  free  ; 

She  is  iltir  as  the  flowers,  . 
She  is  wild  as  the  sea  ! 


II     DIe«n  que  me  CMe  70 1 
No  qiiiero  marido*  no  I 
Mm  qniero  Tivir  Mgnni 
Note  liemi  k  mi  KiltaTa, 
Que  no  Mtar  en  Tentan 
81  eanrt  bien  6  no. 
Dioen  que  me  case  yo  1 
No  qniero  nuoido,  no  I 

Bfadie,  no  eert  corada, 
For  no  ver  vldfl  caniada, 
O  qpizk  mal  empieada 


La  grada  qne  Dioe  me  dl6w 
Dlcen  que  me  caw  yo  1 
No  qniero  maiido,  no  I 

No  Mii  ni  ee  naiddo 
Tal  para  eer  ml  marldo  1 
Y  pnei  qne  tengo  sabtdo 
Qne  la  flw  yo  me  la  ao, 
Dlcen  qne  me  caie  yo  1 
No  qniero  marldo,  no  1 
(Gil  Vicente,  Obrai,  Hambnrgo,  1834,  Svo, 
Tom.  I.  p.  43.) 
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Sbeisinld!    SheiswUd! 
Who  shall  speak  to  thfi  child  7  » 

■ 

The  three  uncles  first  endeavor  to  bribe  their  niece 
into  a  more  teachable  temper ;  but,  failing  in  that,  Moses 
undertakes  to  show  her,  from  his  own  history  of  the 
creation,  that  marriage  is  an  honorable  sacrament,  and 
that  she  ought  to  enter  into  it.  Cassandra  replies,  and, 
in  the  course  of  a  rather  jesting  discussion  with  Abraham 
about  good-tempered  husbands,  intimates  that  she  is 
aware  the  Saviour  is  soon  to  be  bom  of  a  virgin ;  an 
augury  which  the  three  Sibyls,  her  aunts,  prophetically 
confirm,  and  to  which  Cassandra  then  adds  that  she  her- 
self has  hopes  to  be  this  Saviour's  mother.  The  uncles, 
shocked  at  the  intimation,  treat  her  as  a  crazed  woman, 
and  a  theological  and  mystical  discussion  follows,  which 
is  carried  on  by  all  present,  till  a  curtain  is  suddenly 
withdrawn,  and  the  manger  of  Bethlehem  and  the  child 
are  discovered,  with  four  angels,  who  sing  a  hymn  in 
honor  of  his  birth.  The  rest  of  the  drama  is  t^en  up 
with  devotions  suited  to  the  occasion,  and  it  ends  with  the 
following  graceful  cancion  to  the  Madonna,  sung  and 
danced  by  the  author,  as  well  as  the  other  performers  : 

The  maid  is  gracious  all  and  &ir ; 
How  beautlAil  beyond  compare  ! 

,  Say»  sailor,  bold  and  free. 

That  dwell'st  upon  the  sea. 
If  ships  or  sail  or  star 
So  winning  are. 

And  say,  thou  gallant  knight. 
That  donn*Bt  thine  armor  bright. 
If  steed,  or  arms,  or  war, 
80  winning  are. 


BTnuE  Balomao,  Esaias,  e  Hoyses,  e 
AbrahaS  cantando  todoB  quatro  de  folia  & 
eaotiga  Kgulnte  t 

Que  MlloMi  ettt  k  niflt  I 
Aj  DiM,  qaiea  k  hablaria  f 

En  la  ilena  aada  la  nifla 
Sd  gaaado  A  repastor  i 


HeimoM  COOK)  \m»  floras, 
BofioM  oomo  la  mar. 

BafioM  oomo  la  mu 

Batd  la  nlfia : 

Aj  Dtoi,  qnien  le  hablaria  f 

Vicenta,  Obraa,  Tom.  I.  p.  48. 
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And  say,  fhon  riiepberd  hind, 
That  braTest  storm  and  wind. 
If  flocks,  or  Tales,  or  hills  a&r, 
So  winning  are.^ 

And  80  ends  this  incongruous  drama  ;**  a  strange 
union  of  the  spirit  of  an  ancient  mystery  and  of  a  moderii 
vaudeviUe,  but  not  without  poetry,  and  not  more  incon- 
gruous or  more  indecorous  than  the  similar  dramas  which^ 
at  the  same  period,  and  in  other  countries,  found  a  place 
in  the  princely  halls  of  the  most  cultivated,  and  were  lis- 
tened to  with  edification  in  monasteries  and  cathedrals  by 
the  most  religious. 

Vicente,  however,  did  not  stop  here.  He  took  counsel 
of  his  success,  and  wrote  dramas  which,  without  skill  in 
the  construction  of  their  plots,  and  without  any  idea  of 
Conforming  to  rules  of  propriety  or  taste,  are  yet  quite  in 
advance  of  what  was  known  on  the  Spanish  or  Portu- 
guese theatre  at  the  time.  Such  is  the  '*  Oomedia,'^  as  it 
is  called,  of  "The  Widower," —  0  Vivdo,  —  which  was 

»      May  gneioia  ea  U  doneelkk  I  To  the  field  1   To  the  field  1 

Como  ei  bellaj  hermoM  1  Cavalien  of  emprise  I 

*  -n(M>  iA  «i  m»i4n«*»  Angeli  pure  from  the  fides 

DIgM  tft  el  marineio,  »     ^,  ^  ^  ,^ 

Qift  en  1m  naves  yivias,  r,"*""  *I "'  Y  ^r^T*^yAt 

SIlanaye6UTela61ae.treUa  To  the  field  I    To  the  field  I 

Et  tan  bella.  With  armor  all  bright, 

They  speed  down  their  road, 

Digas  tb,  el  eaballero.  On  man  eall,  on  God, 

Que  las  annas  Testlac,  To  succor  the  right 
81  el  caballo  6  las  annas  6  la  cuerra 

BstaTbeUa.^^^^  To  the  field  I    To  the  field  I 

Cavaliers  of  emprise  I 

Digas  tfi,  el  pastorcico,  Angels  pure  from  the  skies 

Que  el  ganadico  guardaa,  Comd  to  help  us  and  shield. 

8i  el  ganado  6  las  yalles  6  la  sierra  To  the  field  t    To  the  field  1 

£s  tan  bella.  Ala  jnierra. 

Vicente,  Obras,  Tom.  I.  p.  6L  CaballerM  esfi>nados , 

.4  It  1.  in  the  Hamburg  edition  (Tom.  I.  ^i^^^J^t^!" 
pp.  86-02) ;  but,  though  it  •pmp&clj  ends,  a  la  guerra  1 

aa  has  been  said,  with  the  song  to  the  Ma-  Oon  armas  resplandedentes 

donna,  there  is  aftenrards,  by  way  of  envois  Vienen  del  clelo  volando, 

the  following  tnlancete  («  por  despedida  6  ^  ^  hombre  apeUdando 

..         ,  .  ^   »,v    V«  1-  .  i  Bn  sooorxo  de  las  gentes. 

vilancete  aegutnte  "),  which  is  curious  as  ^  j^  guerra, 

showing  how  the  theatre  was,  from  the  Caballeros  esmerados  i 

first,  made  to  serve  for  immediate  excite-  Fues  los  angeles  sagrados 

ment  and  political  purposes }  since  the  vj-  A  socorro  son  en  tieira. 

to«...l..yldenU,tatend.dt»rtfauptt.  '^^IXi--.  IW.  L  p. «. 

noble  company  present  to  some  warlike 

enterprise   in  which  their   seryioes  were  A  similar  tone  is  more  fully  heard  in  the 

wanted,  probably  agiUnst  the   Moors  of  spirited  little  drama  entitled  "The  Exhorta- 

Aflrioa,  as  King  Manoel  had  no  other  wars,  tlou  to  War,"  perfbrmed  1513. 
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acted  before  the  court  in  1514.^  It  opens  with  the  grief 
of  the  widower,  a  merchant  of  Burgos,  on  the 
loss  of  an  affectionate  and  faithful  wife,  for 
which  he  is  consoled,  first  by  a  friar,  who  uses  religious 
considerations,  and  afterwards  by  a  gossiping  neighbor, 
who,  being  married  to  a  shrew^  assures  his  Mend  that, 
after  all,  it  is  not  probable  his  loss  is  very  great.  The 
two  daughters  of  the  disconsolate  widower,  however, 
join  earnestly  with  their  father  ii;i  his  mourning  ;  but  their 
sorrows  are  mitigated  by  the  appearance  of  a  noble  lover 
who  conceals  himself  in  the  disguise  of  a  herdsfiian,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  approach  them.  His  love  is  very  sin- 
cere and  loyal ;  but,  unhappily,  he  loves  them  both,  and 
hardly  addresses  either  separately.  His  trouble  is  much 
increased  and  brought  to  a  crisis  by  the  father,  who 
comes  in  and  announces  that  one  of  his  daughters  is  to  be 
married  immediately,  and  the  other  probably  in  the  course 
of  a  week.  In  his  despair,  the  noble  lover  calls  on  death, 
but  insists  that  as  long  as  he  lives  he  will  continue  to 
serve  them  both  faithfully  and  truly.  At  this  jimcture, 
and  without  any  warning,  as  it  is  impossible  that  he 
should  marry  both,  he  proposes  to  the  two  ladies  to  draw 
lots  for  him  ;  a  proposition  which  they  modify  by  begging 
the  Prince  John,  then  a  child  twelve  years  old,  and  among 
the  audience,  to  make  a  decision  on  their  behalf.  The 
prince  decides  in  favor  of  the  elder,  which  seems  to 
threaten  new  anxieties  and  troubles,  till  a  brother  of  the 
disguised  lover  appears  and  consents  to  marry  the  remain- 
ing lady.  Their  father,  at  first  disconcerted,  soon  gladly 
accedes  to  the  double  arrangement,  and  the  drama  ends 
with  the  two  weddings,  and  the  exhortations  of  the  priest 
who  performs  the  ceremony. 

This,  indeed,  is  not  a  plot,  but  it  is  an  approach  to  one. 
The  "  Eubena,"  acted  in  1521,  comes  still  nearer,*  and 
so  do  "  Don  Duardos,"  founded  on  the  romance  of  '*  Pal- 


s' Obrag,  Hambnrgo,  1834,  8yo,  Tom.  IL  partly  in  Spanish,  partly  in  Portoguese. 

pp.  68,  etc.  It  is  among  those  prohibited  in  the  Index 

«  The  ♦*  Rubena."  is  the  first  of  the  plajrs  Bxpurgatoriua  of  ie67  (p.  464), — a  pro- 

mUed,  — it  is  dlfficnit  to  teU  why,— by  hibitton  renewed  down  to  1790. 
Yloente  air  his  editor,  Comedias  ,*  and  is 
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merin/'  and  "  Amadis  of  Gaul,"  ^  founded  on  the  ro-* 
mance  of  the  same  name,  both  of  which  bring  a  large 
number  of  personages  on  the  stage,  and,  if  tiney 
mu  of  Yi-  have  not  a  proper  dramatic  action,  yet  give,  in 
^°^  much  of  their  structure,  intimations  of  tlie  Span^ 
ish  heroic  drama,  as  it  was  arranged  half  a  century  later. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  '*  Templo  d' ApoUo,''®  acted  in 
1526)  in  honor  of  the  marriage  of  the  Portuguese  princess 
to  the  Emperor  Charles^ the  Fifth,  belongs  to  the  same 
class  with  the  allegorical  plays  subsequently  produced  in 
Spain  5  the  three  AiUos  on  the  three  ships  that  carried 
souls  to  Hell,  Purgatory,  and  Heaven,  evidently  gave 
Lope  de  Vega  the  idea  and  some  of  the  materials  for  one 
of  his  early  moral  plays  ;  ^  and  the  AiUo  in  which  Faith 
explains  to  the  shepherds  the  origin  and  mysteries  of 
Christianity  ^  might,  with  slight  alterations,  have  served 
for  one  of  the  processions  of  the  Corpus  Christi  at  Mad- 
rid, in  the  time  of  Calderon.    All  of  them,  it  is  true,  are 

S7  These  two  long  plays,  wholly  In  Span-  Fargcu^  called  **  Dos  Fisicos  *'  (Tom.  m. 

Ish,  are  Uie  first  two  of  those  announced  as  p.  328),  we  have— 
**Tragicomedias"   in  Book   ni.   of  the 

Works  of  Vicente.    No  reason  that  I  know  ^e^Ti^^^^"^ 

of  can  be  given  for  this  precise  arrange-  Cuando  canta  la  cigana,  etct 

ment  and  name. 

28  This,  too,  is  one  of  the  **Tragicome-  plainly  a  parody  ot  the  well  known  and 

dias,"  and  is  chiefly,  but  not  wholly,  in  beantlftil  old  Spanish  ballad  beginning— 
Spanish.  _      ,  .  „ 

« The  first  of  these  three  Auto,,  the  S^ido  JlTlat^^ 

«  Barca  do  Interno,»»  was  represented,  in  Quando  canta  la  calandria,  etc, 

1517,  befbie  the  queen,  Maria  of  Castile,  in 

her  sick  chamber,  when  she  was  suifering  a  ballad  which,  so  Car  as  I  know,  can  bo 
under  the  dreadful  disease  of  which  she  traced  no  fttrther  back  than  the  ballad-book 
soon  afterwards  died.  Like  the  "  Barca  do  of  1555,  or,  at  any  rate,  that  of  1550,  while 
Purgatorio  *'  (1518),  it  is  in  Portuguese ;  but  here  we  have  a  distinct  allusion  to  it  before 
the  remaining  Auto,  the  ^*  Barca  da  Glo-  1536,  giving  a  curious  proof  how  widely  this 
ria*'(1519),  is  in  Spanish.  The  last  two  old  popular  poetry  was  carried  about  by  the 
were  represented  in  the  royal  chapel.  The  mempries  of  the  i)eople  before  it  was  writ- 
moral  play  of  Lope  de  Vega  which  was  ten  down  and  printed,  and  how  much  it 
suggested  by  them  is  the  one  called  "  The  was  used  tat  dramatic  purposes  from  the 
Voyage  of  the  Soul,"  and  is  found  in  the  earliest  period  of  tiieatrical  oempositions. 
First  Book  of  his  **  Peregrine  en  su  Patria."  so  This  "  Auto  da  F6,**  as  it  is  strangely 
The  opening  of  Vicente's  play  resembles  called,  is  in  Spanish  (Obras,  Tom.  I.  pp. 
remarkably  the  setting  forth  of  the  De-  64,  etc.);  but  there  is  one  in  Portuguese, 
monio  on  his  voyage  in  Lope,  besides  that  represented  before  John  III.  (1527),  which 
the  general  idea  of  the  two  fictions  is  al-  is  still  more  strangely  cidled  ^^  Breve  Sum- 
most  the  same.  On  the  other  side  of  Uie  mario  da^istoria  de  Deos,"  the  action  be- 
acoount,  Vicente  shows  himself  frequently  ginning  with  Adam  and  Bve,  and  ending 
fiuniliar  with  the  old  Spanish  literature,  with  the  Saviour.  (Ibid.,L  pp.  306,  etc) 
For  instance,  in  one  of  his   Portuguese 
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extfremely  rude ;  but  nearly  all  contain  elements  of  the 
coming  drama,  and  some  of  them,  like  "  Don  Duardos/' 
which  is  longer  than  a  full-length  play  ordinarily  is,  are 
quite  long  enough  to  show  what  was  their  dra-  his  chief 
matic  tendency.  But  the  real  power  of  Gril  Vi-  ™®^*** 
cente  does  not  lie  in  the  structure  or  the  interest  of  his 
stories.  It  lies  in  his  poetry,  of  which/  especially  in  the 
lyrical  portions  of  his  dramas,  there  is  much.® 

SI  Joam  de  BarroB,  the  historian,  in  his  Uioughts  and  t^le,  and  eontrasts  him 

dialogue   on    the    Poitaguese    Lsmgoage  proudly  with  the  Celesttna  j  ^*  a  book,**  he 

(Yarias  Ohras,  Lisboa,  1785, 12mo,  p.  222),  adds,  ^  to  which  the  Portoguese  language 

praises  Tioento  for  the    purity  (tf   his  has  no  paralleL'* 
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While  Vicente,  in  Portugal,  was  thus  giving  an  impulse 
to  Spanish  dramatic  literature,  which,  considering  the  inti- 
mate connection  of  the  two  countries  and  their  courts,  can 
hardly  have  been  unfelt  in  Spain  at  the  time,  and  was  cer- 
tainly recognized  there  afterwards,  scarcely  anything  was 
done  in  Spain  itself.  During  the  five-and-twenty  years 
that  followed  the  first  appearance  of  Juan  de  la  Enzina, 
hardly  any  other  dramatic  poet  seems  to  have  been  en- 
couraged or  demanded.  He  was  suflBcient  to  satisfy  the 
Drama  not  en-  '^''®  wants  of  his  royal  and  princely  patrons; 
oooraged.  ^nd,  as  WO  have  seen,  in  both  countries,  the 
drama  continued  to  be  a  courtly  amusement,  confined  to 
a  few  persons  of  the  highest  rank.  The  commander  Es- 
criva,  who  lived  at  this  time,  and  is  the  author  of  a  few 
beautiful  verses  found  in  the  oldest  Cancioneros,^  wrote, 

1  His  touching  reraes,  **  Ten,  muerte,  12mo,  Tom.  n.  p.  830).     Other  poems, 

tan  esoondida,"  bo  often  cited,  and  at  least  written  in  dialogue,  by  Cartagena,  and  by 

onoo  in  Don  Qoizote  (Parle  n.  c.  88),  are  Paerto  Carrero,  occur  in  the  Cancioneros 

found  as  ftur  back  as  Che  Caneionero  of  Generales,  but  they  can  hardly  be  regarded 

1511  $  but  I  am  not  aware  that  XSscrlya's  as  dramatic ;  and  Glemencin  twice  notices 

**  Queza-de  su  Amiga  "  Wm  be  found  earlier  Pedro  de  Lerma  as  one  of  the  early  oontrib- 

Uian  in  the  Caneionero,  Seyina,  1635,  where  utors  to  the  Spanish  drama ;  but  he  is  not 

it  occurs,  t  175.  b,  etc.    He  himself  no  mentioned  by  Moratin,  Antonio,  Pellicer,  or 

doubt,  flourished  about  the  year  1600-1610.  any  of  the  other  authors  who  would  natn- 

But  I  should  not,  probably,  liaye  alluded  to  rally  be  consulted  in  relation  to  such  a  point, 

him  here,  if  he  had  not  been  noticed  in  Don  Quixote,  ed.  Clemencin,  Tom.  IV.  p. 

oonnection  with  the  early  Spanish  theatre,  yiii.,  and  Uemorias  de  la  Academla  de  Hia- 

byMartlnea  delft  Rosa  (Obraa,  Paris,  1827,  toiia,  Tom.  VI.  p.  406. 
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indeed^  a  dialogue,  partly  in  prose  and  partly  in  verse,  in 
which  he  introduces  several  interlocutors,  and  brings  a 
complaint  to  the  god  of  Love  against  his  lady.  But  the 
whole  is  an  allegory,  occasionally  graceful  and  winning 
from  its  style,  but  obviously  not  susceptible  of  represent- 
ation ;  so  that  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  it  had  any 
influence  on  a  cUss  of  compositions  already  somewhat 
advanced.  A  similar  remark  may  be  added  about  a  trans- 
lation of  the  ''  Amphitryon  "  of  Flautus,  made  into  terse 
Spanish  prose  by  Francisco  de  Yillsdobos,  physician  to 
Ferdinand  the  Oatholic  and  Charies  the  Fifth,  which  was 
first  printed  in  1515,  but  which  it  is  not  at  all  probable  was 
ever  acted.*  These,  however,  are  the  only  attempts  made 
in  Spain  or  Portugal  before  1517,  except  those  of  Enzina 
and  Vicente,  which  need  to  be  referred  to  at  all. 

But  in  1517,  or  a  little  earlier,  a  new  movement  was 
felt  in  the  difficult  beginnings  of  the  Spanish  drama ;  and 
it  is  somewhat  singular  that,  as  the  last  came  from  Por- 
tugal, the  present  one  came  from  Italy.  It  came,  how* 
ever,  from  two  Spaniards.  The  first  of  them  is  the  anony- 
mous author  of  the  "  Question  of  Love,''  a  fie-  Anonym<w 
tion  to  be  noticed  hereafter,  which  was  finished  ^ciog^®- 
at  Ferrara  in  1512,  and  which  contains  an  eclogue  of 
respectable  poetica,!  merit,  that  seems  undoubtedly  to  have 
been  represented  before  the  court  of  Naples.' 

The  other,  a  person  of  more  consequence  in  the  history 
of  the  Spanish  drama,  is  Bartolom^  de  Torres  Naharro, 
bom  at  Torres,  near  Badajoz,  on  the  borders  of  «^,qJq^  ^ 
Portugal,  who,  after  he  had  been  for  some  time  Toms  Har 
a  captive  in  Algiers,  was  redeemed,  and  visited 
Rome,  hoping  to  find  favor  at  the  court  of  Leo  the  Tenth. 
This  must  have  been  after  1513,  and  was,  of  course,  at  the 

*  Three  editions  of  ft  are  dted  by  L.  9.  iGayaDgos  aaye  that  !n  1&64  an  anouymow 

Moratin  (Catalogo,  "So.  20),  the  earliest  of  tnmslatioa  of  it  in  prose  appeared  afcToledfl^ 

which  is  in  1615.   Uy  copy,  however,  is  of  in  Which  the  author  says  he  availed  hii»- 

neither  of  them.     It  is  dated  parago^a,  self  of  the  aasistaiwe  of  both  his  pradeoe#> 

1544  (folio),   and    is   at  the  end  of  the  sors.                                                            » 

**  Problemas  ^  and  of  the  other  works  of  'It  fills  about  twenty  rix  pages  and  six 

Villalobos,  which  also  precede  it  in  the  hundred  lines,  chiefly  in  octave  stanxas,  in 

editions  of  1543  and  1574.   The  same  play,  the  edition  of  Antwerp,  1576,  and  oootalaft 

"  The  Amphitryon,*'  was  translated,  before  a  detailed  account  of  the  drci 

1530,  by  Fern.  Peres  de  Oliva  (who  will  tending  its  represeotatioa. 
be  noticed  in  chapters  vn.  and  viil),  and 
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time  wnen  Juan  de  la  Enzina  resided  there.  But  Nahorro, 
by  a  satire  against  the  vices  of  the  court,  made  himiself 
o.bnoxious  at  Bome,  aud  fled  to  Naples,  where  he  lived  for 
some  time  under  the  protection  of  the  noble^nded 
Fabricio  (Jolonna,  and  where,  at  last,  we  lose  sight  of 
him.    He  died  in  poverty.* 

His  works,  first  published  by  himself  at  Naples,  in  1517, 
and  dedicated  to  a  noble  Spaniard,  Don  Fernando  Bavalos, 
a  lover  of  letters,'^  who  had  married  Yittoda  Colonna,  the 
poetess,  are  entitled  ''  Propaladia,'^  or  ''  The  Firstlings  of 
his  Genius.''^  They  consist  of  satires,  epistles,  ballads,  a 
BisPropftia-  Lamentation  for  King  Ferdinand,  who  died  in 
'***  1516,  and  some  other  miscellaneous  poetry ;  but 

chiefly  of  eight  plays,  which  he  calls  ''  Oomediaa,''  &nd 
which  fill  almost  the  whole  volume.^  He  was  well  sit- 
uated for  making  an  attempt  to  advance  the  drama,  and 
partly  succeeded  in  it.  There  was,  at  liie  time  he  wrote, 
a  great  literary  movement  in  Italy,  especially  at  the  court 
of  Rome.  The  representations  of  plays,  he  tells  us,  were 
much  resorted  to,^  and,  though  he  may  not  have  known  it, 
Trissino  had,  in  1515,  written  the  first  regular  tragedy  in 
the  Italian  language,  and  thus  given  an  impulse  to  dra- 
matic literature,  which  it  never  afterwards  entirely  lost.® 

*  ThiB  Dottde  of  Naharro  is  taken  firom  printed  at  Naples  (Ebert,  etc.),  and  some- 
fhfi  slight  accounts  of  him  contained  in  the  times  (Moratin,  etc.)  at  Rome  ;  but,  as  it 
letter  at  Joan  Baverio  Mesinerio  prefixed  was  dedicated  to  one  of  its  authors  M«a- 
to  the  <*Propaladia'' (Seyilla,  1673,  ISmo),  politan  x>&t3ron8,  and  as  Mesiberio,  who 
as  a  life  of  its  author,  and  from  the  article  seems  to  hare  been  a  i>er8onal  acquaint- 
in  Antonio,  Bib.  Nor., Tom.  I.  p.  SS02.  A  anoe  of  its  author,  implies  that  it  WM»<if 
poor  ^  Lamentadon  *'  on  him  is  to  be  found  some  tinier  printed  at  Naples,  I  hare 
in  the  Floresta  of  Diego  Ramirez  Pagan,  assigned  itajlrst  edition  to  that  city.  Edi- 
1M2,  and  is  copied  bj  Gfayaogos  in  a  note  tions  appeared  at  Seville  in  1520, 1626, 1633, 
(I.  630) ;  but  it  adds  nothing  to  our  real  and  1646 ;  one  at  Toledo,  1636 ;  one  ai 
knowledge  of  Naharro.  Madrid,  1673  ;   and  one  without  date,  at 

(^Antonio  (Frefboe  to  Biblioteea  Nora,  Antwerp.     I  hare  used  the  editions  of 

Seo.  29)  says  he  bred  young  men  to  become  Seville,  1683,  small  quarto,  and  Madrid, 

tcddiers  by  teaching  them  to  read  romance^  1573,  small  18mo ;  the  latter  being  expur- 

of  chivalry.  gated,  and  having  "  Lazarillo  de  Tormes  " 

.   «"lBkital^las'*  (he  says,  *<A1  Letor'*)  at  the  end.    There  were  but  six  plays  in 

**Propaladia  a  Prothon,  quod  est  primum,  the  early  editions  ;  the  "  Galamita'*  and 

et  Pallade,  id  est,  prime  res  Palladis,  a  **  Aquilana  **  being  added  afterwards, 

differencia  de  las  que  segundariamente  y  ^  "  Yiendo  assi  mismo  todo  el  mundo  en 

con  mas  maduro  estudio  podrian  sucoeder."  fiestas  de  Oomedias  y  destas  cosas,'*  is  part 

They  were,  therefore,  probably  written  when  tit  his  apology  to  Don  Fernando  Dairalog 

he  was  a  young  man.  for  asking  leave  to  dedicate  them  to  him. 

7  1  have  never  seen  the  first  edition,  'Trissino^s  "Sofoiisba"  was  writt^  aa 

1617,  which  is  sometimes  said  to  have  been  early  as  1515,  though  not  printed  till  later. 
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The  eight  plays  of  Naharro,  however,  do  not  afford 
much  proof  of  a  familiarity  with  antiquity,  or  of  a  desire 
to  follow  ancient  rules  or  examples ;  but  their  mg  ^^^ 
author  gives  us  a  little  theory  of  his  own  upon  of  thedwma. 
the  subject  of  the  drama,  which  is  not  without  good 
sense.  Horace,  he  says,  requires  five  acts  to  a  play,  and 
he  thinks  this  reasonable ;  though  he  looks  upon  the 
pauses  they  miake  rather  as  convenient  resting-places  than 
anything  else,  and  calls  them,  not  acts,  but  "  Jomadas,'^ 
or  days.^  As  to  the  number  of  persons,  he  would  have 
not  less  than  sit,  nor  more  than  twelve  ;  and  as  to  that 
sense  of  propriety  which  refuses  to  introduce  materials 
into  the  subject  that  do  not  belong  to  it,  or  to  permit  the 
characters  to  talk  and  act  inconsistently,  he  holds  it  to  be 
as  indispensable  as  the  rudder  to  a  ship.  This  is  all  very 
well. 

Besides  this,  his  plays  are  all  in  verse,  and  all  open 
with  a  sort  of  prologue,  which  he  calls  "  In  troy  to,''  geit- 
erally  written  in  a  rustic  and  amusing  style,  ask-  ^^^  ^^^^^ 
ing  the  favor  and  attention  of  the  audience,  and 
giving  hints  concerning  the  subject  of  the  piece  that  is  to 
follow. 

But  when  we  come  to  the  dramas  themselves,  though 
•we  find  a  decided  advance,  in  some  respects,  beyond  any- 
thing that  had  preceded  them,  in  others  we  find  ^^  ^^ 
great  rudeness  and  extravagance,  and  little  re-  jectsand 
gard  paid  to  his  own  theories.  Their  subjects 
are  very  various.  One  of  them,  the  "  Soldadesca,"  is  on 
the  Papal  recruiting  service  at  Rome.  Another,  the 
*'  Tinelaria,''  or  Servants'  Dining-Hall,  is  on  such  riots  as 
were  likely  to  happen  in  the  disorderly  service  of  a  car- 
dinal's household ;  full  of  revelry  and  low  life.  Another, 
"  La  Jacinta,^'  gives  us  the  story  of  a  lady  who  lives  *at 
her  castle  on  the  road  to  Rome,  where  she  violently 
detains  sundry  passengers,  and  chooses  a  husband  among 
them.    And  of  two  others,  one  is  on  the  adventures  of  a 

w«*JomadaB,"  days'-work,  dayB*-Jour-  In  the  time  giyen  by  the  Church  to  such 

ney,  etc.    The  old  French  mysteries  were  entertainments  on  a  single  day.  One  of  the 

divided  Into  joum9i9^  or  portions  each  of  mysteries  In  this  way  required  forty  days 

which  could  conyeniently  be  represented  for  Its  exhQ>ition. 
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disguised  prince,  who  comes  to  the  court  of  a  fabulous 
King  of  Leon,  and  wins  his  daughter  after  the  fashion  of 
the  old  romances  of  chivalry ;  ^  and  the  other  is  on  the 
adventures  of  a  child  stolen  in  infancy,  which  involve 
disguises  in  more  humble  life.^ 

How  various  were  the  modes  in  which  these  subjects 
were  thrown  into  action  and  verse,  and,  indeed,  how  dif- 
ferent was  the  character  of  his  different  dramas,  may  be 
best  understood  by  a  somewhat  ampler  notice  of  the  two 
not  yet  mentioned. 

■  The  first  of  these,  the  *'  Trofea,"  is  in  honor  of  King 
Manuel  of  Portugal,  and  the  discoveries  and  conquests 
«.  ^^  that  were  made  in  India  and  Africa  under  hk 
auspices ;  but  it  is  very  meagre  and  poor.  After 
the  Prologue,  which  fills  above  three  hundred  verses. 
Fame  enters  in  the  first  act  and  announces  that  ihe  great 
king  has  in  his  most  holy  wars  gained  more  lands  than  are 
described  by  Ptolemy ;  whereupon  Ptolemy  appears  in- 
stantlyj  by  especial  permission  of  Pluto,  from  the  regions 
of  torment,  and  denies  the  fact ;  but,  after  a  discussion, 
is  compelled  to  admit  it,  though  with  a  saving  clause  for 
his  own  honor.  In  the  second  act  two  shepherds  come 
upon  the  stage  to  sweep  it  for  the  king's  appearance. 
They  make  themselves  very  merry  at  first  with  the 
splendor  about  them,  and  one  of  them  sits  on  the  throne, 
and  imitates  grotesquely  the  curate  of  his  village ;  but 
th^y  soon  quarrel  and  continue  in  bad  humor,  till  a  royal 
page  interferes,  and  compels  them  to  go  on  and  arrange 
the  apartment.  The  whole  of  the  third  act  is  taken  up 
with  the  single  speech  of  an  interpreter,  bringing  in 
twenty  Eastern  and  African  kings  who  are  unable  to 
speak  for  themselves,  but  avow,  through  his  very  tedious 
harangue,  their  allegiance  to  the  crown  of  Portugal ;  to 
all  which  the  king  makes  no  word  of  reply.  The  next 
act  is  absurdly  filled  with  a  royal  reception  of  four  shep- 
herds, who  bring  him  presents  of.  a  fox,  a  lamb,  an  eagle, 
and  a  cock,  which  they  explain  with  some  humor  and 
abundance  of  allegory ;  but  to  all  which  he  makes  as  lit' 
tie  reply  as  he  did  to  the  proffered  fealty  of  the  twenty 

u  La  Aqailana.  u  La  Calamita. 
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heathen  kings.  In  the  fiilh  and  last  act,  Apollo  gives 
verses,  in  praise  of  the  king,  queen,  and  prince,  to  Fame, 
who  distributes  copied  to  the  audience  ;  but,  refusing 
them  to  one  of  the  shepherds,  has  a  riotous  dispute  with 
him.  The  shepherd  tauntingly  offers  Fame  to  spread  the 
praises  of  King  Manuel  through  the  world  as  well  as  she 
does,  if  she  will  but  lend  him  her  wings.  The  goddess 
consents.  He  puts  them  on  and  attempts  to  fly,  but 
falls  headlong  on  the  stage,  with  which  poor  practical 
jest  and  a  viUancico  the  piece  ends. 

The  other  drama,  called  *'  Hymenea,"  is  better,  and 
gives  intimations  of  what  became  later  the  foundations  of 
the  national  theatre.  Its  '*Introyto,"  or  pro-  HigHym», 
logue,  is  coarse,  but  not  without  wit,  especially  *»«»• 
in  those  parts  which,  according  to  the  peculiar  toleration 
of  the  times,  were  allowed  to  make  free  with  religion,  if 
they  but  showed  sufficient  reverence  for  the  Church.  The 
story  is  entirely  invented,  and  may  be  supposed  to  have 
passed  in  any  city  of  Spain.  The  scene  opens  in  front  of 
the  house  of  Febea,  the  heroine,  before  daylight,  where 
Hymeneo,  the  hero,  after  making  known  his  love  for  the 
lady,  arranges  with  his  two  servants  to  give  her  a  serenade 
the  next  night.  When  he  is  gone  the  servants  discuss 
their  own  position,  and  Boreas,  one  of  them,  avows  his 
desperate  love  for  Doresta,  the  heroine's  maid ;  a  passion 
which,  through  the  rest  of  the  piece,  becomes  the  running 
caricature  of  his  master's.  But  at  this  moment  the  Mar- 
quis, a  brother  of  Febea,  comes  with  his  servants  into  the 
street,  and,  by  the  escape  of  the  others,  who  fly  immedi- 
ately, has  little  doubt  that  there  has  been  love-making 
about  the  house,  and  goes  away  determined  to  watch  more 
carefully.  Thus  ends  the  first  act,  which  might  furnish 
materials  for  many  a  Spanish  comedy  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

In  the  second  act  Hymeneo  enters  with  his  servants 
and  musicians,  and  they  sing  a  cancion  which  reminds  us 
of  the  sonnet  in  Moliere's  "  Misantrope,"  and  a  viUancico 
which  is  but  little  better.  Febea  then  appears  in  the  bal- 
cony, and  after  a  conversation  which,  for  its  substance, 
and  often  for  its  graceful  manner,  might  have  been  in  Gal^ 
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deron's  "  Dar  la  Vida  por  su  Dama/'  she  promisefi  to 
receive  her  lover  the  next  night.  When  she  is  gone  the 
servants  and  the  master  confer  a  little  together,  the  mae* 
ter  showing  himself  very  generous  in  his  happiness  ;  but 
they  all  escape  at  the  approach  of  the  Marquis,  whose 
suspicions  are  thus  fully  confirmed,  and  who  is  with  diflSi- 
culty  restrained  by  his  page  from  attacking  the  offenders 
at  once. 

The  next  act  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  loves  of  the 
servants.  It  is  amusing,  from  its  caricature  of  the  troor 
bles  and  trials  of  their  masters,  but  does  not  advance  the 
action  at  all.  The  fourth,  however,  brings  the  hero  and 
lover  into  the  lady's  house,  leaving  his  attendants  in  the 
street,  who  confess  their  cowardice  to  one  another,  and 
agree  to  run  away  if  the  Marquis  appears.  This  happens 
immediately.  They  escape,  but  leave  a  cloak,  which 
betrays  who  they  are,  and  the  Marquis  remains  undisputed 
master  of  the  ground  at  the  end  of  the  act. 

The  last  act  opens  without  del4y.  The  Marquis,  of- 
fended in  the  nicest  point  of  Oastilian  honor,  —  the  very 
point  on  which  the  plots  of  so  many  later  Spanish  dramas 
turn,  —  resolves  at  once  to  put  both  of  the  guilty  parties 
to  death,  though  their  offence  is  no  greater  than  that  of 
having  been  secretly  in  the  same  house  together.  The 
lady  does  not  deny  her  brother's  right,  but  enters,  into  a 
long  discussion  with  him  about  it,  part  of  which  is  touch- 
ing and  effective,  but  most  of  it  very  tedious ;  in  the 
midst  of  all  which  Hymeneo  presents  himself,  and  after 
explaining  who  he  is  and  what  are  his  intentions,  and 
especially  after  admitting  that,  under  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  the  Marquis  might  justly  have  killed  his 
stster,  the  whole  is  arranged  for  a  double  wedding  of 
masters  and  servants,  and  closes  with  a  spirited  villancico 
in  honor  of  Love  and  his  victories. 

The  two  pieces  are  very  different,  and  mark  th« 
extremes  of  the  various  experiments  Naharro  tried  in 
order  to  produce  a  dramatic  effect.  "As  to  the  kinds 
of  dramas,"  he  says,  "it  seems  to  me  that  two  are  suf- 
ficient for  our  Oastilian  language ;    dramas  founded  on 
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knowledge,  and  dramas  founded  on  fancy."  "  The  '*  Tro- 
fea/'  no  doubt,  was  intended  by  him  to  belong  to  the  first 
class.  Its  tone  is  that  of  compliment  to  Manuel, 
the  really  great  king  then  reigning  in  Por- 
tugal ;  asid  from  a  passage  in  the  third  act  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  it  was  represented  in  Rome  before  the  For* 
tuguese  ambassador,  the  venerable  Tristan  d'  Acufia.  But 
the  rude  and  buffoon  shepherds,  whose  dialogue  filk  so 
much  of  the  slight  and  poor  action,  show  plainly  that  he 
was  neither  unacquainted  with  Enzina  and  Vicente,  nor 
unwilling  to  intimate  them  ;  while  the  rest  of  the  drama 
— the  part  that  is  supposed  to  contain  historical  facts  — 
is,  as  we  have  seen,  still  worse.  The  "Hymenea,"  on 
the  other  hand,  has  a  story  of  considerable  interest, 
announcing  the  intriguing  plot  which  became  a  prin- 
cipal characteristic  of  the  Spanish  theatre  afterwards.  It 
has  even  the  "  Gracioso,'*  or  Droll  Servant,  who  makes 
love  to  the  heroine's  maid  ;  a  character  which  is  also 
found  in  Naharro's  "Serafina,"  but  which  Lope  de  Vega 
above  a  century  afterwards  claimed  as  if  invented  by 
himself.^* 

What  is  more  singular,  the  Hymenea  approaches  to  a 
fulfilment  of  the  requisitions  of  the  unities,  for  it  has  but 
one  proper  action,  which  is  the  marriage  of  Febea ;  it 
does  not  extend  beyond  the  period  of  twenty-four  hours ; 
and  the  whole  passes  in  the  street  before  the  house  of  the 
lady,  unless,  indeed,  the  fifth  act  passes  within  the  house, 
which^is  doubtful."  The  whole,  too,  is  founded  on  the 
national  manners,  and  preserves  the  national  costume  and 
character.  The  best  parts,  in  general,  are  the  humorous ; 
but  there  are  graceful  passages  between  the  lovers,  and 
touching  passages  between  the  brother  and  sister.    The 

u  (( Comedla  k  nottda,**  he  calls  them,  In  another  hardly  reaching  twehre  hundred, 

the  AddreBS  to  the  Reader,  and  "comedia  All,  however,  are  divided  into  five  JoT' 

k  ftmtasia}'*  and  explains  the  first  to  be  nadaa, 

«  de  oosa  nota- y  vista  en  realidad,'*  illtta-  m  in  the  Dedication  of  <*  ta  Franoesilla  >* 

trating  the  remark  by  his  plays  on  recruit-  in  his  Gomedias,  Tom.  XIII.  Madrid,  1620, 

lag  and  on  the  riotous  life  of  a  cardinal's  4to. 

servants.     His  comtdiaa  are  extremely  >&  The  **  AtfUtlaaa,'*  absurd  as  its  story  is, 

different  in  length ;  one  of  them  extending  approaches,  perhaps,  even  nearer  to  abso- 

to  about  twenty-six  hundred  lines,  which  lute  regularity  in  its  form, 
would  be  veiy  long,  if  represented,  and 
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parody  of  the  servants,  Boreas  and  Doresta,  on  the  pach 
fiion  of  the  hero  and  heroine^  is  spirited ;  and  in  the  ^rsi 
scene  between  them  we  have  liie  following  dialogue, 
which  might  be  transferred  with  effect  to  not  a  few  plays 
of  Calderon ; 

JBareat.  0,  would  to  beayen,  mj  lady  dewr. 
That,  at  the  instant  I  first  looked  on  thee. 
Thy  lore  had  equalled  mine  ! 

Doresta,  WeU !  that 's  not  had  ! 
But  BtiU  you  're  not  a  bone  fi>r  me  to  plelL^* 

Borwi,  Mike  trial  of  me.    Bid  me  do  my  best. 
In  humble  serrloe  of  my  lore  to  thee  ; 
So  shalt  thou  put  me  to  the  proof,  and  know 
If  what  I  say  accord  with  what  I  feel. 

Doresta.  Were  my  desire  to  bid  thee  serye  quite  clear. 
Perchance  thy  offers  would  not  be  ao  prompt 

JBoreas.  O  lady,  look*ee,  that 's  downright  abuse ! 

Dorettm,  AbuBsT  Hoiw'stbat?    Can  wosda  and  ways  so  kind. 
And  ftill  of  oourte^,  be  called  abuse  ? 

Boreas.  I  'to  done. 
I  dare  not  speak.    Tour  answers  are  so  sharp, 
They  pieroe  my  very  bowels  through  and  through. 

Doresta.  Well,  by  my  fidth,  it  grieves  tny  heart  to  see 
That  thou  so  mortal  art    Dost  think  ta  die 
Of  this  disease? 

JBoreas.  'T  would  not  be  wonderful. 

Doresta.  But  still,  my  gallant  Sir,  perhaps  you  *U  find 
That  they  who  giTe  the  suffiaring  take  it  too. 

Boreas,  hx  000th,  I  ask  no  better  than  to  do 
As  do  my  &Uows,< —  give  and  take  ;  but  now 
I  take,  &ir  dame,  a  thousand  hurts,  « 

And  still  give  none. 

Doresta.  How  knbw'st  thou  that? 

And  so  she  continues,  till  she  comes  to  a  plenary  con- 
fession of  being  no  less  hurt,  or  in  love,  Jierself,  than 
he  is.'' 

UThia  is  an  old  prorerb,  *<A  otro  can  VSoneu.  Flngf am,  Seoora, » Diot, 

eon  esse  lmeMO.»»     It  ocoun  mora  than  EnaquelpuntoqueosvU 

c««e  in  Don  Qmxotc    A  UtUe  lower  wb  g^o'C^ut*:;!*' 

have  another,  "^  Ya  laa  toman  do  las  dan,"  JDorola.  Bne&o  «■  etM  1 

— **  Where  they  give,  they  take."  Naharre  A  otro  can  con  caw  hneMO  1 

is  aocuBtomed  to  render  his  hxunorons  dia-  BoreoM,  Enaajad  voa  de  mandarme 

logue  savory  by  introducing  such  old  pi«v-  t^'^m  fl^i^p^TrT' 

Ota  ftequentty.  gl  ^,ji^  p^^„,  ^  proianne. 
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All  the  plays  of  Naharro  have  %  versification  and  die* 
tion  remarkably  fluent  and  harmonious  for  the  period  in 
which  he  wrote,"*  and  nearly  all  of  them  have  passages  of 
easy  and  natural  dialogue,  and  of  spirited  lyrical  poetry. 
But  several  are  very  gross ;  two  are  absurdly  oj^^jj-^^t^jp^ 
composed  in  diflferent  languages,  —  one  of  them  Nahairo^a 
in  four,  and  the  other  in  six ; "  and  all  contain 
abundant  proof,  in  their  structure  and  tone,  of  the  rude- 
ness of  the  age  that  produced  them.  In  consequence  of 
their  little  respect  for  the  Church,  they  were  soon  forbid- 
den by  the  Inquisition  in  Spain.** 

That  they  were  represented  in  Italy  before  they  were 
printed,^  and  that  they  were  so  far  circulated  before  their 


Gonocoiys  a!  mi  qaerer  Italian  words  are  iotrodq«ed  into  the  eoM- 

Concierta  eon  ml  dezlr.  ^^^^8  becaaae  of  the  audienoes  In  Italy. 

^""^  ^"^.^m^^^^?^  This  will  do,  as  far  aa  the  Italian  la  con- 

Qui^adeTiieBtrohablar  oerned  5  but  what  is  to  be  said  for  the 

■*«»<■«  memM  olliBrtaa.  other  languages  thai  are  used  ?    In  the 

Bortaa.   8i  minys,  Introyto  to  the  **  8erafin»)*'  he  makes  a 

Sellora,  mal  me  tratais.  jest  of  the  "Whole,  telling  the  audience,  — 

Dorttta.  Como  puedo  maltrataros 

Con  palabrai  tan  honestas  Bnl  you  mnil  all  kaep  wWe  awake, 

T  por  tan  cortesas  ma&as  ?  Or  else  in  vain  you  11  undertake 

Moreoi,   Como  ?  ya  no  omo  hablaios.  To  comprehend  the  diflbiing  ipeech. 

Que  taneyi  ciertas  retpueataa  "Which  here  ia  quite  distinct  tor  each » — 

Quelaatimanlaaentranas.  Four  language.,  aa  you  will  hear, 

Dorata.  Por  mi  fe  tengo  mansllU  CaatUian  with  Valettdan  clear, 

De  reroa  ani  mortal  t  And  Latin  and  ItaUan  too ; — 

Moiireya  de  aqueiM  mal  r  80  take  care  Isat  they  trouble  you. 

Borea$,   No  terla  maravilla. 

Dareata.  Pueji,  ^Uan,  No  doubt  his  eomedioB  were  exhibited 

Boreas,   pi  mi  fcT-JSe  holgaria,  *  ^*»"  only  a  few  persons,  who  were  able 

8i,  como  otroa  mia  yguales,  ^  understand  the  various  languages  th«y 

Padieaae  dar  y  tomar :  contained,  and  found  them  only  the  more 

Maa  reo,  Sefiora  mia,  amusing  for  this  variety. 

Que  reclbo  do»  mU  male*  » It  Is  shigulkr,  however,  that  a  very 

Ynlnguno  puedo  dar.  passage  on  the  Pope  and  the  clergy 

Fropaladia,  BCadrid,  1678, 18mo,  f.  283.  ^  „      *\^  «  ,    .  "^    «              T  **'^**' 

^  at  Borne,  hi  the  "  Jacinta,"  was  not  struck 

u  There  Is  a  good  deal  of  art  In  Nahar-  out,  ed.  1673,  f.  266.  b  ;  —  a  proof,  among 
ro^s  verse.  The  "  Hymenea,"  for  instance,  many  others,  how  capriciously  and  car^ 
is  written  in  twelve-line  stanzas  }  the  lessly  the  Inquisition  acted  in  such  mat- 
eleventh  being  a  pie  quebrado^  or  broken  ten.  In  the  Index  of  1667  (p.  114)  only 
line*  The  "Jacinta"  Is  in  twelve-lInA  the  <*AquiIana*' is  prohibited, 
stanzas,  without  the  pie  quebrado.  The  n  As  the  question,  whether  Naharfo's 
«  Galamita  "  is  in  quintUUUi  connected  by  plays  were  acted  In  Italy  or  not,  has  been 
the  pie  quebrado.  The  **  Aquilana"  is  in  angrily  discussed  between  Lampillaa  (ISn* 
guartetat^  connected  in  the  same  way ;  sayo,  Madrid,  1789,  4to,  Tom.  VI.  pp.  16(^ 
and  so  on.  But  the  number  of  feet  in  each  167)  and  SignorelH  (Storia  del  Teatri,  Na- 
of  his  lines  is  not  always  exact,  nor  are  the  poll,  1813,  8vo,  Tom.  YL  pp.  171,  eto.)|  in 
rhymes  always  good,  though,  on  tike  whole,  consequence  of  a  rash  passage  in  Nasorre'a 
a  harmonious  result  is  generally  produced.  Pr6logo  to  the  Plays  of  Cervantes  (Madrid, 

u  He  partly  apologizes  for  this  in  his  1749,  4to),  I  will  copy  the  original  phrase 

Prefooe  to  the  Beader,  by  saying  that  of  Naharro  himself,  which  had  escaped  all 
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author  gave  them  to^the  press,^  as  to  be  already  in  some 
degree  beyond  his  own  control,  we  know  on  his  own 
authority.  He  intimates,  too,  that  a  good  many  of  the 
Hoirfhef  olorgy  were  present  at  the  representation  of  at 
were  acted,  least  onc  of  them.^  But  it  is  not  likely  that  any 
of  his  plays  were  acted,  except  in  the  same  way  with 
Vicente's  and  Enziaa's ;  that  is,  before  a  moderate  number 
of  persons  in  some  great  man's  house,**  at  Naples,  and 
perhaps  at  Bome^  They,  &ere£ore,  did  not  probably  pro- 
duce much  e£feot  at  first  on  the  condition  of  the  drama,  so 
far  as  it  was  then  developed  in  Spain.  .Their  infiuence 
came  in  later,  and  through  the  press,  when  four  editions, 
beginning  with  that  of  1520,  appeared  in  Seville  alone  in 
twenty-five  years,  curtailed,  indeed,  and  expurgated,  in 
the  last,  but  still  giving  specimens  of  dramatic  composi- 
tion much  in  advance  of  anything  then  .produced  in  the 
country. 

But  though  men  like  Juan  de  la  Enzina,  Gil  Yicente, 
and  Naharro,  had  turned  their  thougHts  towards  dramatic 
composition,  they  seem  to  have  had  no  idea  of 
drama  yet  founding  a  popular  national  drama.  For  this  we 
fcuDded.  jnuQt  look  to  the  next  period ;  since,  as  late  aa 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  even 
in  the  first  years  of  that  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  there  is  no 
trace  of  such  a  theatre  in  Spain. 

liie  odBdtetiiila,  and  In  which  he  nys  he  SiiTa,  od  the  first  acting  of  plajs,  in  1482, 

aaed  Italian  words  in  his  plajB,  ^  aviendo  we  hare  the  woxds,  **  Aik>  de  1492  eomen- 

respato  a/  htgar,  y  &  las  personas,  &  qoien  nuron  en  Castilla  las  companias  &  repre- 

M  rtntaron.**   ITeither  of  these  learned  wmttx  publiagmenU  oomedias  de  Juan  de 

peraons  Imew  even  that  the  first  edition  of  la  Snaina  j  '*  but  what  the  woid  publico' 

the  **  Propaladia  *'  Was  probably  printed  in  mentt  was  intended  to  mean  is  shown  by 

Italy,  and  that  one  early  editicm  was  eer*  the  words  that  foDow :  **fe8teJando  eon 

talnly  printed  there.  eUat  *  D.  Fadriqu*  de  Toledo,  Enriquex 

B  *^  Las  mas  destas  obrillas  andavan  ya  Almirante  de  Costilla,  y  d  Don  Inigo 

foera  de  ml  obedienoia  y  voluntad.**  Lopex  de  Mendoxa  eegundo  Duque  del 

*  In  the  openhug  of  the  Introfto  to  Oie  Infimtado."    So  that  the  representaUons 

"Trofea.*'  in  the  halls  and  chapels  of  these  great 

M I  am  <{idte  aware  that,  In  ihe  import-  houses  were  acooonted  public  representa- 

nt  passage  already  dted  from  MetideB  tfoos. 


CHAPTER   XVI. 

PSOTXZr^AL  LITIERATURE  IN  SPAQT.  —  PROYENCB.  — ITS  BARBARIAN  OOK* 

QUBRORS ORIGIN  OF  THB  PR0yXN9AL  LANGUAGE  AN]>  UTBRATVRB. 

— BARCELONA.  —  DIALECT   OF   CATALONIA.  —  ARAQON. — ''tROUBADOUS 

POETS   IN   CATALONIA   AND   ARAGON. WAR   OF  THE   ALBIGEN8ES.  — 

PETER  THB  SECOND JAMES  THE  CONQUEROR  AND  HIS   CHRONICLE. 

-*-  RAIfON  MUNTANER  AND  HIS  CHRONICLE.  —  DECAT  OF  POETRT  IN 
PROVENCE,  AND  DECAY  OF  PROVENCAL  POETRY  IN  SPAIN.  —  CATALO- 
NIAN  DULECT. 

PR0VEN9AL  literature  appeared  in  Spain  as  early  as  any 
portion  of  the  Castilian,  with  which  we  have  thus  far  been 
exclusively  occupied.  Its  introduction  was  natural,  and, 
being  intimately  connected  with  the  history  of  political 
power  in  both  Provence  and  Spain,  can  be  at  once  ex* 
plained,  at  least  so  far  as  to  account  for  its  prevalence  in 
the  quarter  of  the  Peninsula  where,  during  three  centuries, 
it  predominated,  and  for  its  large  influence  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  country,  both  at  that  time  and  afterwards. 

Provence  —  or,  in  other  words,  that  part  of  the  South 
of  France  which  extends  from  Italy  to  Spain,  and  whioh 
originally  obtained  its  name  in  consequence  of  the 
consideration  it  enjoyed  as  an  early  and  most  im- 
portant province  of  Rome — was  singularly  fortunate,  dur^ 
ing  the  latter  period  of  the  Middle  Ages,  in  its  exemption 
from  many  of  the  troubles  of  those  troubled  times .^  While 
the  great  movement  of  the  Northern  nations  lasted,  Pro- 
vence was  disturbed  chiefly  by  the  Alani,  Vandali,  and 
Suevi,  fierce  tribes  who  soon  passed  onward  to  Spain, 
leaving  few  traces  of  their  character  behind  them ;  and  by 
the  Visigoths,  the  mildest  of  all  the  Teutonic  invaders, 

1  V.  Dies,  Trottbftdoort,  Zwickau,  1826,  pnasiog  his  great  admiration  fbr  Ite  raee 
Syo,  p.  5.  **  Breyiterqne  Italia  yeriiu  quam  of  men,  its  coltore,  and  its  wealth.  (Hist. 
ProTincia," —rot Acr  another  Italy  than  a  Nat,  Lib.  HI.  0.  &»  Ifid.  Tnuuii,  17T8,  Tom. 
Province,  •—  says  Pliny  the  elder  when  ex-    in.  p.  648.) 
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who  did  not  reach  the  south  of  France  till  they  had  been 
long  resident  in  Italy,  and,  when  they  came,  established 
themselves  at  once  as  the  permanent  masters  of  that 
tempting  country.* 

Greatly  fitvored  in  this  comparatiye  quiet,  which,  though 
sometimes  broken  by  internal  dissei^on,  or  by  the  inelfeet- 
GoDditicm  of  ^^^  incuTsious  of  Hisir  new  Arab  neighbors,  was 
Provence,  nevertheless  such  as  was  hardly  known  elsewhere, 
and  favored  no  less  by  a  soil  and  climate  almost. without, 
rivals  in  the  world,  the  civilization  and  refinement  of  Pro- 
vence advanced  ^ter  than  those  of  any  other  portion  of 
Europe.  From  the  year  879,  a  large  part  of  it  was  fortu* 
nately  constituted  into  an  independent  government ;  and, 
what  was  very  remarkable,  it  continued  under  the  same 
family  till  1092,  two  hundred  and  thirteen  years.^  During 
this  second  period,  its  territCMties  were  again  much  spared 
from  the  confusion  that  almost  constantly  pressed  their 
borders  and  threatened  their  tranquillity ;  for  the  troubles 
that  then  shook  the  North  of  Italy  did  not  cross  the  Alps 
and  the  Yar ;  the  Moorish  power,  so  far  from  making  new 
aggressions,  maintained  itself  with  difficulty  in  Catalonia; 
and  the  wars  and  convulsions  in  the  north  of  France^ 
from  the  time  of  the  first  successors  of  Charlemagne  to 
that  of  Philip  Augustus,  flowed  rather  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  furnished,  at  a  safe  distance,  occupation  for 
tempers  too  fierce  to  endure  idleness. 

In  the  course  of  these  two  centuries,  a  language  sprang 
up  in  the  South  and  along  the  Mediterranean,  compounded, 
according  to  the  proportions  of  their  power  and  refine- 
ment, from  that  spoken  by  the  Northern  tribes  and  from 
the  degraded  Latin  of  the  country,  and  slowly  and  quietly 
took  the  place  of  both.  With  this  new  language  appeared,, 
as  noiselessly,  about  the  middle  of  the  tenth  centui-y,  a 
new  literature,  suited  to  the  climate,  the  age,  and  the 
manners  that  produced  it,  and  one  which,  for  nearly  three 
hundred  years,  seemed  to  be  advancing  towards  a  grace 

>  Pedro  Salasar  de  MendoEs,  Monarquia      •  Sismondl,  Hiatoire  des  Fnin^ais,  Paria^ 
de  Espana,  Libre  I.  Titulo  iii.  cap.  1  and  2.    1821,  Svo,  Tom.  m.  pp.  239,  etc. 
JBd.  1110,  PoL,  Tom.  I.  pp.  53,  55. 
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and  refinement  Bucb  as  had  not  been  known  since  the  fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire. 

Thus  things  continued  under  twelve  princes  of  barba- 
rian  blQod,  who  make  little  show  in  the  wars  of  their 
timely  but  who  seem  to  have  governed  their  states  with  a 
moderation  and  gentleness  not  to  have  been  expected 
amidst  the  general  disturbance  of  the  world.  This  femily 
became  extinct,  in  the  male  branch,  in  1092  ;  and'  connection 
in  1118  the  crown  of  Provence  was  transferred,  ^kS^^S 
by  the  marriage  of  its  heir,  to  Kaymond  Berenger,  ***»»• 
the  third  Count  of  Barcelona.*  The  Provencal  poets,  many 
of  whom  were  noble  by  birth,  and  all  of  whom,  as  a  class, 
wece  attached  to  the  court  and  its  aristocracy,  naturally 
followed  their  liege  lady,  in  considerable  numbers,  from 
Aries  to  Barcelona,  and  willingly  established  themselves 
in  her  new  capital,  under  a  prince  Ml  of  knightly  accomr 
plishments,  and  yet  not  disinclined  to  the  arts  of  peace.  • 

Nor  was  the  change  for  them  a  great  one.  The  Pyr- 
enees made  then,  as  they  make  now,  no  veiy  serious  diffei^ 
ence  between  the  languages  spoken  on  their  opposite 
declivities ;  similarity  of  pursuits  had  long  before  induced 
a  similarity  of  manners  in  the  population  of  Barcelona 
and  Marseilles ;  and  if  the  Provep^als  had  somewhat  more 
of  gentleness  and  culture,  the  Oatalonians,  from  the  share 
they  had  taken  in  the  Moorish  wars,  possessed  a  mord 
strongly-marked  character,  and  one  developed  in  more 
manly  proportions.*  At  the  very  commencement  of  the 
twelfth  century,  therefore,  we  may  fairly  consider  a  Pro- 
vencal refinement  to  have  been  introduced  into  the  north- 
eastern comer  of  Spain ;  and  it  is  worth  notice  that  this 
is  just  about  the  period  when,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
the  ultimately  national  school  of  poetry  began  to  show 
itself  in  quite  the  opposite  comer  of  the  Peninsula,  amidst 
the  mountains  of  Biscay  and  Asturias.^ 

*  E.  A.  Schmidt,  Geschlchte  Aaagoniens  power  and  glory  may  be  found  in  Capmany 

im  MitteUater,  Leipsig,  1828,  8to,  p.  92.  (Memorlag  de  la  Antigna  Ciudad  de  Bar- 

6  Barcelona  was  a  prise  often  fought  for  celona,  Madrid,  lT7ft-1792,  4  tom.  4to),  and 

Buccegsfully  by  Moon  and  Christians,  but  especially  in  the  curious  documents  and 

it  was  finally  rescued  from  the  misbelieyers  notes  in  Tom.  II.  and  IV. 

In  986  or  986.    (Zurita,  Anales  de  Aragon,  *  The  members  of  the  French  Academy, 

Lib.  I.  0.  9.)   Whatever  relates  to  its  early  in  their  continuation  of  the  Benedictine 
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Political  causes,  however,  similar  to  those  which  first 
brought  the  spirit  of  Provence  from  Aiies  and  Mftrseilles 
Connection  of  ^  Barcelona,  soon  carried  it  further  onward 
Prorenoe  towurds  the  Centre  of  Spain.  In  113Y  th^  Counts 
withAragon.  ^^  Barcelona  obtained  by  mamage  the  kingdom 
of  Aragon ;  and  though  they  did  not  at  once  remove  the 
seat  of  their  government  to  Saragossa,  they  early  spread 
through  their  new  territories  some  of  the  refinement  for 
which  they  were  indebted  to  Provence.  This.  remariLable 
fhmily,  whose  power  was  nowao  fast  staretching  up  to  the 
North,  possessed,  at  different  times,  during  nearly  three 
centuries,  different  portions  of  territory  on  both  sides  of 
the  Pyrenees,  generally  maintaining  a  control  over  a  large 
part  of  ihe  North-^ast  of  Spain,  and  of  the  South  of 
France.  Between  1229  and  4253,  the  most  diistingidshed 
of  its  members  gave  the  widest  extent  te.  its  empire  by 
broad  conquests  from  the  Moors  ;  but  later  the  power  of 
the  Kings  of  Aragon  became  gradually  circumsoribed,  aaid 
their  territoiy  diminished,  by  marriages,  successions,  and 
military  disasters.  Under  ^even  princes,  however,  in  the 
direct  line,  and  three  jnore  in  the  indirect,  they  maintained 
iheir  right  to  the  kingdom  down  to  the  year  14t9,  when, 
in  the  person  of  Ferdinand,  it  was  united  to  Castile,  and 
the  solid  foundations  were  laid  on  which  the  Spanish 
monarchy  has  ever  since  rested. 

With  this  slight  outline  of  the  course  of  political  power 
in  the  north-eastern  part  of  Spain,  it  will  be  easy  to  trace 
the  origin  and  history  of  the  literature  that  prevailed 
there  from  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  to  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century ;  a  literature  which  was  introduced 
from  Provence,  and  retained  the  Provencal  character  till 
it  came  in  contact  with  that  more-vigorous  spirit  which, 
during  the  same  period,  had  been  advancing  from  the 
north-west,  and  afterwards  succeeded  in  giving  its  tone 
to  the  literature  of  the  consolidated  monarchy.^ 

Hist.  Itltt.  de  la  France  (Taris,  4to,  Tom.  pp.  7,  sqq.    Torres  Amat,  Prftlogo  to  ''Me- 

XTI.,  1824,  p.  195),  trace  it  back  a  little  morias  de  loe  Escritorea  Catalanes,"  and 

earlier.  elsewhere.    But  it  isonly  necessary  to  read 

Y  Catalan  patriotism  has  denied  all  this,  what  its  friends  hare  said  is  defence  of 

and  cisdmed  that  the  Provencal  literature  this  position,  to  be  satisfied  that  it  is  un- 

^pras  derived  from  Catalonia.   Bee  Ant.  Bas*  tenable.    The  simple  &et  that  the  litera- 

t^BTO,  Crusca  Provensal^  Boma,  1724,  fol.,  tare  in  question  eadsttod  a  ftdl  century 
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The  character  of  the.  old  FroYen^al  poetry  is  the  same 
on  both  sides  of  the  Pyrenees*  In  general  it  is.  grsM^efol 
and  devoted  to  love  ;  but  sometimes  it  becomes  ,.         , 

Proyencal 

involved  in  the  politics  of  the  time,  and  some-  poetry  in 
times  it  runs  into  a  severe  and  unbecoming  satire.  ^*^ 
In  Catalonia,  as  well  as  in  its  native  home,  it  belonged 
much  to  the  court ;  and  the  highest  in  rank  and  power 
are  the  earliest  and  foremost  on  its  lists.  Thiis,  both 
the  princes  who  first  wore  the  united  crowns  of  Barcelona 
and  Provence,  and  who  reigned  .from  1118  to  1162,  are 
often  set  down  as  Limousin  or  Provengal  poets,  though 
with  slight  claims  to  the  honor,  since  not  a  verse  has  been 
published  that  can  be  attributed  to  either  of  them.^ 

Alfonso  the  Second,  however,  who  received  the  crown 
of  Aragon  in  1162,  and  wore  it  till  1196,  is  admitted  by 
all  to  have  been  a  Troubadour.     Of  him  we  still   ,„ 

,  -  Alfonso  the 

possess  a  few  not  melegant  coolaSf  or  stanzas.   Second  of 
addressed  to  his  lady,  which  are  curious  from  tiie  ^****°' 
circumstance  that  they  constitute  the  oldest  poem  in  the 
modem  dialects  of  Spain  whose  author  is  known  to  us ; 
and  one  that  is  probably  as  old,  or  nearly  as  old,  as  any 
of  the  anonymous  poetry  of  Castile  and  the  North.*    like 

in  Provenoe  before  there  !s  an^' pretence  to  from  Navarre  to  Catalonia  being  there 

claim  its  existence  in  Catalonia,  is  decisive  gifted  with  speech  by  the  intercession  of 

of  the  controversy,  if  there  really  be  a  con-  the  Tiigin,  bat  only  so  as  to  speak  C^ktalan, 

tBPvecay  about  the  matter.  Thft"liemoria«  which  her  very  parents  ooold  not  nnder- 

I)ara  ayudar  4  formar  on  D|ccionario  Critico  stand  \  so  that — as  Bastero  will  have  it — 

de  loB  Antores  Gatalanes,"  etc.,  by  D.  Fe<-  a  sort  of  ezdnsive  Countenance  was  dl« 

lis  Torres  Amat,  BlBhop  of  Astorga,  etc.  vinely  given  to  Oie  dialect  of  Catalonia. 

(Barcelona,  1836,  8vo),  is,  however,  an  in-  (Crusca  Provenzale,  p.  8*7.) 

dispensable  book  for  the  history  of  the  lit«  >  See  the  articles  in  Torres  Amat,  Memc- 

erature  of  Catalonia  ]  for  its  author,  de*  rias,  pp.  104, 105. 

Bcended  from  one  of  the  old  and  distln-  >The  poem  is  in  Raynouard,  Trouba- 

gnished  fiEunilies  of  the  country,  and  nephew  doors,  Tom.  in.  p.  118.    It  begins  ^ 
of  the  learned  Archbishop  Amat,  who  died 

In  1824,  has  devoted  much  of  his  life  and  of  Sj.TJe^JrtiSte*' 

his  ample  means  to  collect  materials  for  it.  ^        ^^ 

It  contains  more  mistakes  than  it  should ;  The  lift  of  its  author  is  in  Zurita,  ^  Anales 

but  a  great  deal  of  its  infcnnnation  can  be  ob-  de  Aragon  "  (Lib.  II.)  *,  but  the  fiew  literaij 

tained  nowhere  else  in  a  printed  form.    On  notices  needed  of  him  are  best  found  in 

the  matter  of  the  precedence  of  the  Cat-  Latassa,  **  Biblioteca  Antigua  de  los  Escri- 

alaa  over  the  Provencal,  he  follows  Baa^  tores  Aragoneses "  (Zaragosa,  1786,  8vo» 

tero  $  but  does  not,  in  several  respects,  go  Tom.  I.  p.  176),  and  in  the  ^*  Histoire.  Litt^- 

80  far  as  his  predecessor,  whio,  among  other  raire  de  la  Prance  "  (Paris,  4to,  Tom.  XV. 

extravagances,  believes  that  the  supremacy  1820,  p.  158).    As  to  the  word  coblaa,  I 

of  his  native  dialect  was  once  vindicated  cannot  but  think — notwithstanding  all  the 

hj  a  mizade ;— ft  dumb  child  brought  zeftned  discussions  about  It  in  fiaynouaid 
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the  other  sovereigns  of  his  age,  who  loved  and  practised 
the  art  of  the  gai  saber ^  Alfonso  collected  poets  about  his 
person.  Pierre  Rogiers  was  at  his  court,  and  so  were 
Pierre  Raimond  de  Toulouse,  and  Aim^ric  de  P^guilain, 
who  mourned  his  patron's  death  in  verse,  —  all  three 
famous  troubadours  in  their  time,  atid  all  three  honored 
and  favored  at  Barcelona.'*  There  can  be  no  doubt,  there^. 
fore,  that  a  Proven9al  spirit  was  already  established'  ^Sl 
spreading  in  that  part  of  Spain  before  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century.       -  ' 

In  the  beginning  of  the  next  century,  external  circum^ 
stances  imparted  a  great  impulse  to  this  spirit  in  Aragon. 
The  Aibi-  From  1209  to  1229,  the  shameful  war  which  gave 
*®°***;  birth  to  the  Inquisition  was  oa-rried  on  with  ex- 
traordinary cruelty  and  fuiy  against  the  Albigenses;  a 
religious  sect  in  Provence  accused  of  heresy,  but  per- 
secuted rather  by  an  implacable  political  ambition.  To 
this  sect — which,  in  some  points,  opposed  the  preten- 
sions of  the  See  of  Rome,  and  was  at  last  exterminated 
by  a  crusade  under  the  Papal  authority  —  belonged  nearly 
fill  the  contemporary  Troubadours,  whose  poetry  is  full 
of  their  sufferings  and  remonstrances.^  In  their  great 
distress,  the  principal  ally  of  the  Albigenses  and  Trouba- 
dours was  Pfeter  the  Second  of  Aragon,  who,  in  1213, 
perished  nobly  fighting  in  their  cause  at  the  disastrous 
battle  of  Muret.     When,  therefore,  the  Troubadours  of 

(Tom.  II.  pp.  174sl78),  and  Dies,  **Troa-  Alfonso  d*  An«ona,  che  l*accoIfle  e  molt* 

badoiin "  (p.  Ill  and  note)  — that  it  was  onosd.**    J?or  Aim^rio  do  P^guUain,  see 

qnite  Bynonymoas  with  the  Spanish  ooplasj  Hist  Litt.  de  la  France,  Paris,  4to,  Tom* 

and  may,  for  all  common   puiposes,  be  XYIII.,  1835,  p.  684. 

trvuilated  b j  oar  Kaglteh  atangat^  or  flven  n  Sismondi  (Hist,  des  Fraopais,  Paris, 

sometimes  by  eoupUta*  8to,  Tom.  VL  and  YU.,  1823, 1826)  girar 

"^  For  Pierre  Bogiers,  see   Baynonanl,  an  ample  account  of  the  cruelties  and  hor- 

Troubadours,  Tom.  T.  p.  880,  Tom.  m.  pp.  jrors  of  tha  war  of  the  Albigenses,  and 

27,  ete.,  with  MiUot,  Hist.  Litt.  des  Troub»-  Uorente  (Histoire  de  Plnquisition,  Faris» 

dours,  Paris,  1774, 12mQ,  Tom.  I.  pp.  103,  1817,  8to,  Tom.  I.  p.  43)  shows  the  connec- 

etc.,  and  Uie  Hist.  Litt.  de  la  France,  Tom.  tion  of  that  war  witti  the  Migln  of  the  In- 

XY.  p.  459.    For  Pierre  Baimond  d^  Tou-  quisition.     The  foot  that  nearix  all   the 

louse,  see  Baynouard,  Tom.  Y.  p.  322,  and  Troubadours  took  part  with  the  persecuted 

Tom.  m.  p.  120,  with  Hist.  Litt  de  ia  Albigenses  is  equally  notorious.    Histoire 

France,  Tom.  XY.  p.  467,  and  Crescimbeni,  Litt.  de  la  France,  T<Mn.  XYIEE.  p.  688, 

Istbria  della  Yolgar  Poesfa  (Roma,  1710,  and  Fauriel,  Introduction  to  the  Histoire 

4to,  Tom.  n.  p.  66),  where,  on  the  author-  de  la  Croisade  centre  les  H^r^tiques  Albi* 

ity  of  a  manuscript  in  the  Yatioan,  he  says  geois,  Paris,  1837,  4to,  p.  xr. 
of  Pierre  Baimond,  **  Ando  in  corte  del  Be 
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Frovence  were  oompelled  to  eBeape  from  the  bumt  and 
Uoody  ruiDS  of  tb^ir  hoiaes,.not  a  few  of  them  hastened 
to  the  friendly  court  of  Aragon,  sure  of  finding  themdelveB 
protected,  and  their  art  held  in  honor,  by  princes  who 
weffe>  at  the  same  time,  poets. 

Among  those  who  thus  a|»peared  in  Spain  in  the  time  of 
PSter  the  Second  were  Hugues  de  Saint  Oyr ;  ^  Az^mar 
le  Noir;^  Pons  Bwba;"  Baimond  de  Miraval,  p^tern. 
who  joined  in  the  cry  urging  the  king  to  the  de-  ^^  "ST* 
fenoe  of  the  Albigeoses,  in  which  he  perished ;  ^  £^pa^ 
and  Perdigon/^  who,  after  being  muniJQicently  entertained 
at  his. court,  became,  like  Folquet  de  MMiseille/^  a  traitor 
to  the  caufie.he  had  espoused,  and  openly  exulted  ^  the 
king's  untimely  fate.  But  none  of  the  poetical  followers 
of  Peter  the  Second  did  him  such  honor  as  the  author  of 
the  long  poem  of  *'  The  War  of  the  Albigensee,"  in  which 
much  of  the  King  of  Aragon's  life  is  recorded^  and  a  minute 
accpant  given  of  his  disastrous  deaih.^  All,  however,  ex- 
cept Perdigon  and  Folquet,  regarded  him  with  gratitude,  as 
their  patron,  and  as  a  poet,^^  who,  to  use  the  language  of 
one  of  them,  made  himself  ''  their  head  and  the  head  of 
their  honors."  * 

The  glorious  reign  of  Jayme  or  James  the  Conqueror, 
which  followed,  and  extended  from  1213  to  12?6,  exhibits 


^Ba7iiouard,Troub.,Tom.y.p.222,Tom.  of  works  on  the  histwy  of  Franoe,  pub- 

in.  p.  880.    MlUot,  Hiffc.,  Tom.  n.  p.  174.  tbhed  by  orier  of  tbe  King  of  franoe,  and 

IS  Hifft.  Utt.  de  la  liranoe,  Tom.  XVIIL  begun  mader  the  aospioesof  M.  Quisot, and 

p.  586.  by  his  reoomineadation,  vImd  he  waa  mln- 

Mn>ld.,  p.  644.  later  of  PuMic  Insfen^tioD.    It  la  entitled 

V  Kaynonard,  Tronb.,  Tom.  T.  pp.  882,  **Hi8toinde  la  Oniaade  oentie  lea  H^i^ 

*«8».    Hist.  Mtt.  de  la  France,  Tom.  XVII.  tiques  Alblgeois,  ^crite  eifVerg  Proren^anx, 

pp.  466-467.  par  on  Bo^te  eoQtemporain,'*  Pails,  1837, 

M  Hist.  Lltt.  de  la  France,  Ibm.  XVm.  4»o,  pp.  788.    It  conslsto  of  9578  yenes,  — 

pp.  60^-606.    Millot,  Hist.,  Tom.  I.  p.  428.  the  notices  of  Peter  II.  oecmning  chiefly  fai 

17  For  this  cruel  and  false  chief  among  the  first  part  of  it,  and  tbe  aooomt  of  hia 

the  crusaders,  praised  by  Petrarca  (Trionfo  death  at  tt.  9061,  etc 
d»  Amore,  C.  IV.)  and  by  Dante  (Parad.,       W  What  remains  of  his  poetry  Is  in  Ray- 

IX.  94,  etc.),  see  Hist.  Lltt.  de  la  France,  monard,  Troub.,  Tom.  V.  pp.  290,  etc.,  aad 

Tbm.XVIII.  p.  694.    His  poetry  is  in  Ray-  in  Hist.  Litt.  de  la  France,  Tom.  XVII., 

nooard.  Troub.,  Tom.  III.  pp.  149-162.  1832,  pp.  448-44Z,  where  a  sufficient  notice 

M  Tms  important  poem,  admirably  edited  is  giyen  of  his  life, 
by  M.  Charles  Fauriel,  who  was  one  of  the  »  Beis  d'  Aia^ofn,  tomem  a  tos, 

soundest  and  most  thorough  French  schd-  Car  eta  csps  de  bet  ot  ^  ""isAa. 

an  of  the  nineteenth  oentuiy,  is  in  a  series  ^*    ''^ 

24* 
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tho  same  poetical  character  witii  that  of  the  lessfortimate 
reign  of  his  immediate  predecessor.  He  protected  ihe  Troa* 
James  the  hadouTBi  and  the  Troubadours,  in  retoin,  praked 
coBqnerar.  q;q^  honoied  him.  Guiliaume  An^lier  addressed  a 
sirvente  to  him  as  "  the  young  King  of  Aragon,  whf^ 
defends  mercy  and  discountenances  wrong.'' '^  Nat  do 
Mens  sent  him  two  poetical  letters,  one  of  which  gives  him 
advice  concerning  the  composition  of  his  court  and  gov- 
ernment." Axnaud  PUgn^^s  offered  a  chaaaso  to  his  £ur 
queen,  fileanor  of  Oastile ;  *  and  Mathieu  de  Querci,  who 
survived  the  great  conqueror,  poured  forth  at  his  grave 
the  sorrows  of  his  Christian  compatriots  at  the  loss  ^f  the 
great  champion  on  whom  they  had  depended  in  their 
struggle  with  the  Moors^^  At  the  same  period,  too^ 
Hugrues  de  Mataplana,  a  noble  Catalan,  held  at  his  castle 
courts  of  love  and  poetical  contests,  in  which  he  himBelf 
bore  a  hu^e  part ;  ^  while  one  of  his  neighbors,  Guillaoma 
de  Berg^dan,  no  less  distinguished  by  poetical  talent  and 
ancient  descent,  but  of  a  less  honorable  nature,  indulged 
himself  in  a  style  of  verse  more  gross  than  can  easily  be 
found  elsewhere  in  the  Troubadour  poetry.*  All,  how- 
ever, the  bad  and  the  good,  —  those  who,  like  Sordel  ^  and 

A  Hist.  Litt.  de  la  France,  Tonu  Xmi.    mistake.    He  vas  among  the  moredHliik* 

p.  6&3.    The  poem  begins—  gutahed  of  the  Troabadonn.    He  is  mei>> 

...         ....  . tioned  by  Bastero,  1721,  though  his  name 

AljoTBreld*  An0O,  qaeeonfcrma  .      oex  i    *.     m.i       .  .Z i«.   *.- 

Miieeednff.7^t«itad«dtema.ete.  (P-  «S>  *>  by  him  ertoneoosly  spelt  Aa- 

cUen;  — by  Crescimbeai,  1710,  lom.  XI. 

A  poem  by  Urn  on  the  Oivfl  War  of  Pam-  p,  20I  j  by  Mfflot,  1774,  Tom:  m.  p.  404  } 

plonft,  in  1276,  which  dretr  after  it  sock  a  ny  Baynoaard,  1817,  Tom.  V.  p.  17»  i  etc 

long  train  of  tronbles,  and  which  he  de-  ^^ 

aeribes  as  an  eye-witness,  was  pnbNsfaed  at       ss  Hfflot,  Hist  dea  Troubadours,  Tom.  IL 

Pamplona  in  1847.    It  consists  of  neaily  pp,  X8d,  etc 

live  thousand  twelve-syllable  yeraes,  each       »Hi8t  Litt  de  la  Prance,  Tom.  XVm. 

dirided  by  a  pause  tn  the  middle,  and  is  p.  fjQ^  ^j^  Baynouard,  Troub.,  Tom.  V. 

evidently  an  imitation  of  the  **  Histoire  de  p,  50.  * 

la  Croisade,»»  mentfoned  in  note  18  5  bat  what       S4  Baynooaxd,  Troub.,  Tom.  V.  pp.  281, 

is  important  about  it  fnr  our  purpose  Is,  262.    Hist.  Litt.  de  U  Prance,  Tom.  XIX., 

that  it  shows  the  Provencal  to  have  peoe*  puis  1888  p.  607. 

trated  even  to  Navarre.    The  sane  rhyme,       »  Hist.  LitL  de  la  Prance,  Tom.  XVm. 

alter  the  Provencal  Ikshion,  often  runs  pp,  571^75. 

throui^  many  verses,— sometimes  forty       a  p^.^  pp.  57^4^79.    The  poetry  of  Guil- 

er  iMy,— but  the  whole  is  without  poetical  la^ae  de  Berg^dan,  or  Guilkms  de  Berguf. 

tt'rit.  fljui^  ^i^as  edited  by  Adalbert  Keller,  and 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Preftee  of  published  at  MUan  and  Leipzig,  8vo,  184il, 

this  poem  announces  its  author,  Ghdllanme  pp.  ffi^ 

AneliecB,  as  an  unlPiMiDn  poet.    This  is  a       «  MUlot,  Htot.,  Tom.  H.  p. «!. 
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Bernard  de  Bavenac,^  satirized  ike,  king,  and  thoae  who> 
like  Pierre  Gardenal,  enjoyed  his  favor  and  praised  him,®' — 
all  show  that  the  Troubadours,  in  his  reign,  continued  to 
seek  protection  in  Catalonia  and  Aragon,  where  they  had 
so  long  been  accustomed  to  find  it,  and  that  their  poetry 
was  constantly  taking  deeper  root  in  a  soil  where  its 
noiiri^ment  was  now  become  sure. 

James  himself  has  sometimes  been  reckoned  among  the 
poets  of  his  age.^  It  is  possible,  though  none  of  his 
poetry  has  been  preserved,  that  he  really  was  such  *)  for 
metrical  composition  was  easy  in  the  flowing  language  he 
spoke,  and  it  had  eyidently  grown  common  at  his  court, 
where  the  examples  of  his  father  and  grandfather,  as 
Troubadours,  would  hardly  be  without  their  efifect.  But, 
however  this  may  be,  he  loved  letters,  and  left;  behind  him 
a  large  prose  work,  more  in  keeping  than  any  poetry  with 
his  character  as  a  wise  monarch  and  successful  conqueror, 
whose  legisls^on  and  government  were  far  in  advance  of 
the  condition  of  his  subjects.^ 

The  work  here  referred  to  is  a  chronicle  or  commentary 
on  the  principal  events  of  his  reign,  divided  into  four 
parts ;  —  the  first  of  which  is  on  the  troubles  that  ^,    , ,   , 

^  11  1  » .  .        ^      .1       ^1  /».  1  Ohronldeof 

followed  nis  accession  to  the  throne,  after  a  long  James  the 
minority,  with  the  rescue  of  Majorca  and  Minorca  ^°*^^*"* 
from  the  Moors,  between  1229  and  1233 ;  the  second  is  on 
the  greater  conquest  of  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  which 
was  substantially  ended  in  1239,  so  that  the  hated  misbe- 
lievers never  again  obtained  any  firm  foothold  in  all  the 
north-eastern  part  pf  the  Peninsula ;  the  third  is  on  the  war 
James  prosecuted  in  Murcia,  till  1266,  for  the  benefit  of 
his  kinsman,  AHbnso  the  Wise^  of  Castile ;  and  the  last  is 

*B  Bajmnuid,  Troab.,  Tom.  IV.  pp.  903-  there  \  azBong  which  the  body  of  ]>oii  Jayme, 

206i  after  a  period  ct  live  huodred  and  seventy 

^  Ibid.,  Tom.  V.  p.  802.   Hist.  Lltt.  de  la  yean,  was  fottnd  remarkably  preserved.  It 

France,  Tom.  XX.,  1842,  p.  674.  iras  easily  distinguished  by  its  slse,  — -ftv 

so  Quadrio  (Storia  d*  Ogni  Poesia,  Bologna,  when  alive  Don  Ji^me  was  seven  feet  high, 

1741, 4to,Tom.  IL  p.  182)  and  Zurita  (An-  ---and  by  the  mai^  of  an  arrow-wound  in 

ales,  lib.  X.  o.  42)  state  it,  bul;  not  with  his  fbrehead  which  he  received  at  Valencia, 

pr^  and  which  was  stUl  perfectly  distinct    An 

^n  the  Quia  del  Comerpio  de  Madrid,  eye»wftaiesB  declared  that  a  painter  might 

1848,  is  an  account  of  the  disinterment,  at  have  fonnd  in  his  remains  the  general  oat- 

Poblet,  in  1840,  of  the  remains  of  several  Une  of  his  physiognomy.    (Faro  IndoatElal 

royal  penonages  who  had  been  long  buried  de  la  Habana,  0  Abril,  1848.) 
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on  the  embassies  he  received  from  the  Khan  of  Tartarj, 
and  Michael  Palseologus  of  Constantinople;  and  on  his  own 
attempt,  in  1268,  to  lead  an  expedition  to  Palestine,  which 
was  defeated  by  storms ;  both  of  which  he  reckoned  among 
the  greatest  of  his  distinctions.  The  story,  however,  is 
continued  to  the  end  of  his  reign  by  slight  notices,  which, 
except  the  last,  preserve  throughout  the  character  of  an 
autobiography  ;  the  very  last,  which,  in  a  few  words,  re- 
cords his  death  at  Valencia,  being  the  only  portion  written 
in  the  third  person. 

From  this  Chronicle  of  James  the  Conqueror  there  was 
early  taken  an  account  of  the  conquest  of  Valencia,  begin- 
ning in  the  most  simple-hearted  manner  with  the  conver- 
sation the  king  held  at  Alcani9  ( Alcaiiizas)  with  Don  Blasco 
de  Alagon  and  the  Master  of  the  Hospitallers,  Nuch  de 
FoUalquer,  who  urge  him,  by  his  successes  in  Minorca,  to 
undertake  the  greater  achievement  of  the  conquest  of  Va- 
lencia ;  and  ending  with  the  troubles  that  followed  the 
partition  of  the  spoils  after  the  fall  of  that  rich  kingdom 
and  its  capital.  This  last  work  was  printed  in  1515,  in  a 
magnificent  volume,  where  it  serves  for  an  appropriate 
introduction  to  the  Foroa,  or  privileges,  granted  to  the 
city  of  Valencia  j&om  the  time  of  its  conquest  down  to 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  ; "  but  the 
complete  work,  the  Chronicle,  did  not  appear  till  155?, 
when  it  was  published  to  satisfy  a  requisition  of  Philip 
the  Second.® 

**  It0  tnt  titto  Is  **  Aozeum  Opos  Sega^  qaeron,  aoo<Nrdliig   to  tb»  oniel   syBten 

liam  PriTilflglonui  Oiritetts  ««  Begni  Va-  parauvd  by  the  CirlstlaiM,  who  never  n^ 

lentin,*'  etc.,  but  the  work  UtateK  begini  ognlxed  »oy  right  of  the  miebeUeveni  to 

**  Comen^  la  oonqiieeta  per  lo  aereiiieimo  e  the  soil  of  their  coantry.  (Aechbaoh,  Tom. 

CathoMeh  FriiMep  de  iamortal  memoeia,  IL  1857,  p.  189.) 

Don  Jaume,*'  etc.    It  is  not  dlTided  into  **  Bodbrigues,  Biblioteoa  Valentina,  Va- 

chapters,  nor  paged }  bat  It  has  omameBtel  lencia,  1T47,  fbL,  p.  674.  Its  title  is  "  Ghtftn- 

capitala  aX  the  begiiming  of  its  paragraphs,  lea  o  Conunentari  del  Qloriosissim  e  la- 

and  fills  forty-two   large  pages  in  folio,  viotisBim  Key  En  Jacme,  Bey  d'  Arag6,  de 

doable  columns,  litt.  goth.,  and  was  printed,  Mallorqaes,  e  de  Valencia,  Compte  de  Ba^ 

as  its  colophon  shows,  at  Valencia,  in  1616,  celona  e  de  UrgeU  e  de  Muntpeiller,  foita  e 

by  Dies  de  Gumiel.  sorita  per  aqaell  ea  sa  Uengna  natorali  e 

Valencia  was  taken  t)n  the  28  Sept.,  1238,  treita  del  Archla  del  molt  magnifichBa- 

and,  in  a  fbw  days,  Moors  to  the  number  tional  de  la  insigne  Ciutat  de  Valenci^hon 

of  about  fifty  thousand  left  it ;  —  the  lands  ataya  cnatodita."    It  was  printed  vBder 

and  houses  of  the  city  and  itsa^jaoeat  terri-  the  order  of  the  Jurats  of  Valencia,  by  tha 

tory  being   forthwith   distributed,  by  an  widow  of  Juan  Mey,  in  foUo,  in  1667.   Tkfi 

aothorised  repartimiento^  among  the  oon-  Bational  being  the  proper  archive'JMepeBi 
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It  is  written  in  a  simple  and  manly  style,  which,  with- 
out making  pretensions  to  elegance,  often  sets  before  us 
the  events  it  records  with  a  living  air  of  reality,  and 
sometimes  g|}iows  a  happiness  in  manner  and  phraseology 
which  effort  seldom  reaches.  Whether  it  was  undertaken 
i^  consequence  of  the  impulse  given  to  such  vernacular 
histories  by  Alfonso  the  Tenth  of  Castile,  in  his  "  General 
Chronicle  of  Spain,''  or  whether  the  intimations  which 
gave  birth  to  that  remarkable  Chronicle  came*  rather  from 
Aragon,  we  cannot  now  determine.  Probably  both  works 
were  produced  in  obedience  to  the  demands  of  their  age  ; 
but  still,  a»both  must  have  been  written  at  nearly  the  same 
time,  and  as  the  two  kings  were  united  by  a  family  alliance 
and  constant  intercourse,  a  full  knowledge  of  whatever 
relates  to  these  two  important  records  of  different  parts 
of  the  Peninsula  would  hardly  fail  to  show  us  some  con- 
nection between  them.  In  that  case,  it  is  by  no  means 
impossible  that  the  precedence  in  point  of  time  would  be 
found  to  belong  to  the  Chronicle  of  the  King  of  Aragon, 
who  was  not  only  older  than  Alfonso,  but  was  frequently 
his  wise  and  efficient  counsellor.^ 

the  Jtnrats  being  the  council  of  the  oitjr,  in  1848,  carefally  edited  bj*  B.  Joaquin 
and  the  work  being  dedicated  to  Philip  II.,  Marta  Bover.  It  consists  of  flye  hundred 
who  asked  to  see  it  in  print,  all  needful  and  flf^-foor  poetical  insoriptionB,  gener- 
assurance  is  given  Of  its  genuineness,  ally  of  eleven  lines  each,  though  a  few  of 
Bach  part  is  divided  into  very  short  chap«-  them  ttbaxd  to  twelve,  intended  to  illus- 
ters  ;  the  first  containing  one  hundred  and  trate  the  coats  of  arms  of  the  same  num- 
flve,  the  second  on^  hundred  and  fifteen,  ber  of  nobles  and  gentlemen  who  were  at 
and  so  on.  A  series  of  letters  by  Jos.  Villa-  the  taking  of  Valencia,  and  among  whose 
toyh,  printed  at  Valencia,  in  1800  (Svo),  to  names  we  find  several  afterwards  famous 
prove  that  James  was  not  the  aothiw  of  in  the  history  of  the  eity.  Tbeir  Unthor, 
Ibis  Chrooiole,  are  ingenious,  learned,  and  JaimeFebnr,  who  was  with  the  Oonqueror 
wdl  written,  but  do  not,  I  think,  eatabliah  in  his  vnlbrtunale  ^^tedltion  to  the  Holy 
ibeir  author's  position.  Forbaps  it  is  a  Land  In  1909,  and  was  a  person  of  som6 
&ir  ofEMt  to  all  he  says  to  add  that  Trao-  oonsequenoe  at  eourt,  sosms  to  have  writ* 
efaoo  IMago,  in  his  very  respectable  and  ten  these  insorlptifltas  In  1279)  at  the 
oareftd  **  Anales  de  Valencia "  (Valeneia,  leqoest  of  the  Inlhnte  Pedro ;  bat  ttiey 
1013,  f(d.},  treats  I>onJaimie  as  indubitaMy  have  Utile  value,  except  as  monuments 
tibe  author  of  the  Obronidle  in  questien  (f.  of  tb.e  Lemostn  or  Proven^^al  dialeet  then 
272  b).  Mviana,  too,  can  have  had  no  mlS-  used  in  Valencia,  where  Ferrer  was  bom 
giyings  about  it,  from  the  way  he  has  used  <m  an  estate  given  to  his  Dither  in  the  re- 
it,  especially  in  his  fine  chapter  on  the  Con^  partimiento  of  the  city  when  it  was  taken 
quest  of  Valencia,  at  the  end  of  his  twelfth  from  the  Moors.  An  edittbn  of  this,  work 
Book.  of  Ferrer  was  published  at  Valencia*  in 
A  curious  work  connected  with  James  1796. 


the  Oonqoeror  was  published,  with  seme       m  AUbnao  was  bom  in  1281,  and  died  in 
lirpogiaiiiieal  faucoiy,  afefiyma,  isfMa|ores,    ]M4  9  aad  Jayme  I.,  whose  name,  It  should 
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But  James  of  Aragon  was  fortunate  in  haying  yet 
another  chronicler,  Ramon  Muntaner,  bom  at  Peralada, 
EamonMun-  ^^^^  jears  before  the  death  of  that  monarch  ;  a 
*»»*»•  Catalan  gentleman  who,  in  his  old^  age,  after  a 

life  of  great  adventure,  felt  himself  to  be  specially  sum- 
moned to  write  an  account  of  his  own  times.**    **  For  one 

• 

day,"  he  says,  "  being  in  my  country-house,  called  Xil- 
vella,  in  the  garden  plain  of  Valencia,  and  sleeping  in  my 
bed,  there  came  unto  me  in  vision  a  venerable  old  man, 
clad  in  white  raiment,  who  said  unto  me,  '  Arise,  and 
stand  on  thy  feet,  Muntaner,  and  think  how  to  declare 
the  great  wonders  thou  hast  seen,  which  •God  hath 
brought  to  pass  in  the  wars  where  thou  wast ;  for  it  hath 
seemed  well  pleasing  to  Him  that  through  thee  should 

be  noted,  is  also  spelt  Jaume,  Jaime,  and  per  lo  magnifieh  Bn  Bamon  Muntaner,  lo 

Jacme,  wu  born  in  1208,  uid  died  in  1276.  ouid  s^rvl  axl  al  dit  indyt  Bey  Don  Jaume 

It  is  probable,  as  I  have  already  said,  that  com  k  sos  Fills  e  Bescendents,  es  troba 

Alfobso's    ChronMe  was  written,  a  little  present  k  las   Coses   tontengudes   en   la 

before  1200  *,  but  that  period  was  twenty-  present  Historia.'^    There  ase  two  old  edi^ 

One  years  after  the  date  of  all  the  facts  tions  of  it :  the  first,  Valencia,  1558,  and 

recorded  in  Jayme's  account  of  the  con-  the  second,  Barcelona,  1562  ■,  both  in  IblSo, 

quest  of  Vaieneia.    In  connection  with  the  and  the  last  consisting  of  two  hundred  and 

question  of  the  precedence  of  these  two  forty-eight  leaves.    It  was  evidently  much 

Chronicles  may  be  taken  the  ctrcumstance  used   and   trusted  by   Zurita.    (See   his 

that  it  has  been  believed -by  some  persons  Anales,  Lib.  VII.  c.  1,  eto.)  -  A  neait  edi- 

that  Jayme  attempted  to  make  Catalan  the  tion  of  it  in  large  Sro,  edited  by  Kad 

language  of    the  law  and  of  all  public  Lanz,  was  published  in  1844,  by  the  Stutt- 

records  thirty  years  before  the  siiiailar  at-  gard  Verein }  and  a  translaition  of  it  into 

tempt  ahready  noticed  was  made  by  Al-  Oenaan,  by  the  same  accomplished  Bchoiac, 

fonso  X.  in  relation  to  the  Castilian.    Vil-  appeared  at  Leipzig,  in  1842,  in  2  vols.  8vo. 

ianueya,  Viage  Llterario  A  las  IglosJas  de  I  have  also  an  luaian  teanslatiiHi  of  it  1^ 

Espana,  Valencia,  1821,  Tom.  VU.  p.  196.  Filippo  Mois^,  made  with  care.    It  is  in  a 

Another  work  of  the  king  remains  in  work  entitled  *^  Cronache  Gatslane  del  Se- 

manoflcript.    It  is  amoral  and  phUosaph-  oolo  XIIL  e  XIV.  (Eirdnae,  1844,  2.  Svo\ 

leal  treatise,  caUed  "  Lo  Libre  de  la  Savi-  and  comprises  not  only  the  Ghronide  o^ 

esa,"  or  Thd  Book  of  Wisdom,  of  which  Muntaner,  but  that  -of  D*  Eaclot,  whi(^ 

an  acoomit  may  be  found  in  Castro,  Biblit*  was  written  about  the  year  1300,  and 

oteca  Espanola,  Tom.  11.  p.  605.  covers  the  period  from  1207  to  1286.    This 

^  Probably  the  best  notices  of  Muntaner  last  was  published  at  Paris  by  Buchon,  in 

are  to  be  found  ixx  Anto&io,  Bib.  Vetus  (ed.  1840,  and  I  bave  a  translation  of  it  into 

Bayer,  Vol.  II.  p.  146),  and  in  the  transla-  Castilian  by  Raphael  Cervera,  published  at 

tion  of  his  Ohronicle  by  Moisd,  mentioned  Barcelona,  in  1616  *,  but  it  is  much  abridged 

below.    TheM  is^  however,  one  in  Torres  firom  the  original,  and  is  of  little  value. 

Amat,  Memorias  <p.  437),  and  there  are  Zurita  praises  and  uses  B'Esclot  much, 

other  notices  elsewhere.    The  title  of  his  and  there  is  a  great  ingenuousness  and  siin^ 

Ohronicle  is  ^  Cr6nica  o  Descripdo  dels  plicity  in  his  style. 

Ifbts  e  Hasanyesdel  Inclyt  Bey  Don  Jaume       See  on  Muntaner,  &c.,  6.  Vinlay,  Hedi- 

Primer,  Bey  Baragd,  de  Mallorques,  e  de  leval  Greece  and   Trebizond,  Edinburgh 

Valencia,  Gompte  de  Barcelona,  e  de  Mun*  and  Xcmdon,  1861,  8vo,  pp.  199-200, — a 

pesller,  e  de  molts  de  sos  Besoendents,  feta  learned  and  interesting  book. 
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all  these  iJiings  be  made  manifest/  ''  At. first,  he  telFs 
IIS,  he  was  disobedieat .  to  the  heavenly  yision,  and  un- 
moved by  the  somewhat  flattering  reasons  vouchsafed 
him  why  he  was  elected  to  chronicle  matters  so  notable. 
"  But  aQother  day,  in  that  same  place,"  be  goes  on,  "I 
beheld  again  that  venerable  man,  who  said  unto  me>  '  0, 
my  son,  what  doest  thou  ?  Why  dost  thou  despise  my 
commandment  ?  Arise,  and  do  even  as  I  have  bidden 
thee  I  And  know,  of  a  truth,  if  thou  so  doest,  that  thou 
and  thy  children,  and  thy  kinsfolk,  and  thy  fri^ids,  shall 
find  favor  in  the  sight  of  Grod.'  "  Being  thus  warned  a 
second  time,  he  undertook  the  work.  It  was,  he  tells  us, 
the  fifteenth  day  of  May,  1326,  when  he  began  it ;  and, 
when  it  was  completed,  as  it  notices  events  which  hap- 
pened in  April,  1328,  it  is  plain  that  its  composition  must 
have  occupied  at  least  three  years. 

It  opens  very  simply  with  a  record  of  the  earliest  in- 
portant  event  he  remembered,  a  visit  of  the  great  con- 
queror of  Valencia  at  the  house  of  his  father,  Muntaner'a 
when  he  was  himself  a  mere  child.^  The  im-  Chronicle, 
pression  of  such  a  visit  oh  the  boyish  imagination  would 
naturally  be  deep  ;  —  in  the  case  of  Muntaner  it  seems  to 
have  been  peculiarly  so.  From  that  moment  the  king 
became  to  him^  not  only  the  hero  he  really  was,  but  some- 
thing more ;  one  whose  very  birth  was  miraculous,  and 
whose  entire  life  was  filled  with  more  grace  and  favor 
than  God  had  ever  before  shown  to  living  man ;  for,  as 
the  fond  old  chronicler  will  have  it,  "He  was  the  good- 
liest prince  in  the  world,  and  the  wisest  and  the  most 
gracious  and  the  rsiost  upright,  and  one  that  was  more 
loved  than  any  king  ever  was  of  all  men ;  both  of  his 

*>  ^'  E  per  <}o  ecxDaenQ  al  feyt  del  dit  tea*  was  a  ttttie  boy,  and  thd  said  Lord  King 

yor,  Bey  £0  Jacme,  com  yol  via,  e  aaenyal>>  wa«  in  ttie  said  city  of  Peralada,  where  I 

adament  essent  yo  fadri,  e  lo  dit  senyor  was  bom,  and  tarried  in  the  house  of  my 

Bey  esaent  &  la  dita  vila  de  Peralada  hon  &ther,  Don  John  Muntaner  which  was  one 

yo  nazqoi,  e  posa   en  lalberch  devmon  of  the  lai^st  houses  in  that  place,  and  was 

pare  En  Joan  Muntaner,  qui  era  dels  ma-  at  the  head  of  the  square."    JBn,  which  I 

Jors  alberchs  daquell  Uoch,  e  era  aX  cap  de  la  haye  translated  JDon,  is  ibe  corresponding 

pla^a'*  (Cap.  n.) "And    therefore    I  tiUe  hi  Catalan.    See  Andrer  Bosch,  Titols 

begin  with  the  &ct  of  the  said  Lord  Jkm  de  Honor  de  Cathalunya,  etc,  Ferpinya, 

James,  as  I  saw  him,  and,  namely,  when  I  fiiUO)  1628,  p.  674 
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own  subjects  and  strangers,  and  of  noble  gentlemen 
everywhere."  ^ 

The  life  of  the  Conquerer,  however,  serves  merely  as 
an  introduction  to  the  work  ;  for  Muntaner  announces 
his  purpose  to  speak  of  little  that  was  not  wathin  his 
own  knowledge  ;  and  of  the  Conqueror's  reign  he  could 
remember  only  the  concluding  glories.  His  Chronicle, 
therefore,  consists  chiefly  of  what  happened  in  the  time 
of  four  princes  of  the  same  house,  and  especially  of 
Peter  the  Third,  his  chief  hero.  He  ornaments  his  story, 
however,  once  with  a  poem  two  hundred  and  forty  lines 
long,  which  he  gave  to  James  the  Second  and  his  son 
Alfonso,  by  way  of  advice  and  caution,  when  the  latter 
was  about  to  embark  for  the  conquest  of  Sardinia  and 
Corsica.* 

The  whole  work  is  attractive,  and  strongly  marked  with 
the  character  of  its  author; — a  man  brave,  loving  adven- 
ture and  show  ;  courteous  -and  loyal ;  not  without  intel- 
lectual training,  yet  no  scholar  ;  and,  though  faithful  and 
disinterested,  either  quite  unable  to  conceal^  or  quite  will- 
ing at  every  turn  to  exhibit,  his  good-natured  personal 
vanity.  His  fidelity  to  the  family  of  Aragon  was  admir- 
able. He  was  always  in  their  service  ;  often  in  captivity 
for  them  ;  and  engaged  at  different  times  in  Jio  less  then 
thirty-two  battles  in  defence  of  their  rights,  or  in  further- 
ance of  their  conquests  from  the  Moors.  His  life,  indeed, 
was  a  life  of  knightly  loyalty,  and  nearly  aU  the  two 
hundred  and  ninety-eight  chapters  of  his  Chronicle  are  as 
fuU  of  its  spirit  as  his  heart  was. 

^  Thifl  paasage  Teminds  ub  of  the  beautir  rhyme  being  in  0,  fhe  aeoond  In  tnti  the 

All  character  of  Sir  Launcelot,  near  the  third  in  ayle^  and  so  on.    It  sets  forth  the 

end  of  the  "  Morte  Dui^hnr,"  and,  there-  counsel  of  Mnntaner  to  the  king  and  prince 

Uiv^  I  transcribe  the  simple  «nd  strong  on  the  sabject  of  the  eonquest  ttiey  had 

Words  of  the  original :  "  £  apres  qnes  yae  projected  j  ooonsel  which  the  chronicler 

le  pus  bell  princep  del  mon,  e  lo  pus  savi,  says  was  partly  followed,  and  so  the  expe- 

e  lo  pus  grades,  e  lo  pus  dreturer,  e  cell  dition  turned  out  well,  but  that  it  would 

qui  fo  mes  amat  de  totes  gents,  ajd  dels  have  turned  out  better  If  the  advioe  had 

sens  sotsmesos  com  daltres  estranys  e  pri-  been  fbllowed  entirdy.    How  good  Mun- 

▼ades  gents,  que  Bey  qui  hanch  fba.**  Gap.  taner*s  counsel  was  we  eannot  now  Judge  \ 

Vn.  but  his  poetry  is  certainly  naught   It  is  in 

A  This  poem  is  in  Cap.  CCLXXn.  of  tiie  the  most  artificial  style  used  by  the  Troo- 

Chronicle,  and  consists  of  tweWe  stansas,  badouzs,  and  is  well  called  by  its  Autbor  a 

each  of  twenty  lines,  and  each  having  all  sermo.     He  says,  however,  that  it  was 

its  twenty  lines  in  one  rhyme,  the  flret  actually  given  to  ttie  king. 
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In  relating  what  he  himself  saw  and  did,  his  statements 
seem  to  be  accurate,  and  are  certainly  lively  and  fresh ; 
but  elsewhere  he  som'etimes  falls  into  errors  of  date,  and 
sometimes  exhibits  a  good-natured  credulity  that 
makes  him  believe  many  of  the  impossibilities 
that  were  related  to  him.  In  his  gay  spirit  and  love  of 
ishow,  as  well  as  in  his  simple  but  not  careless  style,  he 
reminds  ns  of  Froissart,  especially  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  whole  Chronicle,  which  he  ends,  evidently  to  his  own 
satisfaction,  with  an  elaborate  account  of  the  ceremonies 
observed  at  the  coronation  of  Alfonso  the  Fourth  at  Sara- 
gossa,  which  he  attended  in  state  as  syndic  of  the  city 
of  Valencia  ;  the  last  event  recorded  in  the  work,  and  the 
last  we  hear  of  its  knightly  old  author,  who  was  then 
near  his  grand  climacteric. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  period  recorded  by  this 
Chronicle,  a  change  was  taking  place  in  the  literature  of 
which  it  is-  an  important  pari!  The  troubles  and  confusion 
that  prevailed  in  Provence,  from  the  time  of  the  Troubles  in 
cruel  persecution  of  the  Albigenses,  and  the  en-  P«>venoe, 
croaching  spirit  of  the  North,  which,  from  the  reign  of 
Philip  Augustus,  was  constantly  pressing  down  towards 
the  Mediterranean,  were  more  than  the  poetical  but  not 
hardy  spirit  of  the  Troubadours  could  resist.  Many  of 
them,  therefore,  fled ;  others  yielded  in  despair ;  and  all 
were  discouraged.  From  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, their  songs  are  rarely  heard  on  the  soil  that  gave 
them  birth  three  hundred  years  before.  With  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourteenth,  the  purity  of  their  dialect  dis- 
appears. A  little  later,  the*  dialect  itself  cesses  to  be 
cultivated.® 

As  might  be  expected,  the  delicate  plsuit,  whose  flower 
was  not  permitted  to  expand  on  its  na'tive  soil,  did  not 
long  continue  to  flourish  in  that  to  which  it  was  trans- 
planted. For  a  time,  indeed,  the  exiled  Troubadours, 
who  resorted  to  the  court  of  James  the  Conqueror  and 

^  Raynonard,  in  Tom.  IH.,  shows  this ;  Tom.  AVlli.  See,  also,  Tauriers  Intro- 
Mid  more  ftilly  in  Tom.  V.,  in  the  list  of  dnction  to  the  poem  on  the  Crwade  against 
poets.   So  does  the  Hist.  Litt.  de  la  Vranoe,    the  Albigenses,  pp.  zr.,  zrl. 
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hk  father,  gave  to  Saragossa  and  Barcelona  something  of 
the  poetical  grace  that  had  been  so  attractive  at  Aries 
and  Marseilles.    Bnt  both  these  princes  were  obliged  to 

PtfMcuttoii  or  pr^*®^*  themselves  from  the  suspicion  of  shajp- 
tiie  Trootar  in^  the  heiesy  with- which  so  many  of  the 
Tronbadonrs  they  sheltered  were  infected ;  and 
James,  in  1233,  among  other  severe  ordinances,  forbade 
to  the  laity  the  Limousin  Bible,  which  had  been  recently 
prepared  for  them,  and  the  use  of  which  would  have 
tended  so  mnch  to  confirm  their  language  and  fcHrm  their 
literature.^  His  successors,  however,  continued  to  favor 
the  spirit  of  the  minstrels  of  Provence.  Peter  the  Third 
was  numbered  amongst  them  ;^  and  if  Alfonso  the  Third 
and  James  the' Second  were  not  themselves  poets,  a  poet- 
ical spirit  was  found  about  their  persons  and  in  their 
jK^xcouiNk^^^^  ;^  and  when  Alfenso  the  Fourth,  the  next 
donn.  ijj  succession,  was  crowned  at  Saragossa  in 

1328,  we  are  told  that  seveifled  poems  of  Peter,  the  ling's 
brother,  were  recited  in  honor  of  the  occasion,  one  of 
whidi  consisted  of  seven  hundred  verses.^ 

But  these  are  among  the  later  notices  of  Provencal 
literature  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  Spain,  where  it 
began  now  to  be  displaced  by  one  taking  its  hue  rather 
from  the  more  popular  and  peculiar  dialect  of  the  country^. 
What  this  dialect  was,  has  already  been  intimated.  It 
was  commonly  called  the  Catalan  or  Catalonian,  from  the 
Pmfen^ii  name  of  the  country,  but  probably,  at  ihe  time  of 
^^®"  the  conquest  of  Barcelona  from  the  Moors  in  985, 
Spain.  it  differed  very  little  from  the  Provengal  spoken 
at  Perpignan,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Pyrenees.**  As, 
however,  the  Provencal    became   more   cultivated    and 

^  Castro,  Biblioteca  Bspiwola,  Tom.  L  p.  ifere,  when  he  wrote,  b^^Inning  to  fidl  at 

411,  and  Schmidt,  Gesch.  Aragoniens  im  the  court  of  Aragon. 

Hittelalter,  p.  466.  ^  Montaner,  Cr6nica,  ed.  1662,  fiol.,  IT. 

*^  Latasaa,  Bib.  Antigua  de  los  Eacritorea  247,  248. 

Aragoneaea,  Tom.  I.  p.  242.    Hbt.  Litt  de  **  I>u    Cange,    CUossarium    Hedias    et 

la  Trance,  Tom.  XX.  p.  629.  Infinus    Latinitatia,   Pariaiia,   1733,   fol., 

4  Antonio,  Bib.  Yetna,  ed.  Bayer,  Tom.  Tom.  I.,  Praefatio,  sect.  34-36.   Baynonard 

n.  lib.  TUL  c.  yi.,  vii.,  and  Amat,  p.  207.  (Troub.,  Tom.  L  pp.  xiL  and  xiii.)  would 

Bnt  Senreri  of  Oirona,  about  1277,  mouma  carry  back  both  the  Catalonian  and  Yalea- 

the  good  old  daya  of  Jamea  I.  (Hiat.  Idtt.  cian  dialecta  to  A.  B.  728  ;  but  the  ao- 

de  Uk  Vranoe,  Tom.  XX.  p.  662),  aa  if  poeta  ttiority  of  Luitprand,  on  which  he  leUea, 
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gentle,  the  neglected  Catalan  grew  stronger  and  ruder ; 
and  when  the  Christian  power  was  extended,  in  1118,  to 
Saragossa,  and  in  1239  to  Valencia,  the  modifications  which 
the  indigenous  vocabularies  underwent,  in  order  to  suit 
the  character  and  condition  of  the  people,  tended  rather 
to  confirm  the  local  dialects  than  to  accommodate  them  to 
.the  more  advanced  language  of  the  Troubadours. 

Perhaps,  if  the  Troubadours  had  maintained  their  as- 
cendency in  Provence,  their  influence  would  not  easily 
have  been  overcome  in  Spain.  At  least,  there  are  indica- 
tions that  it  would  not  have  disappeared  so  soon.  Alfonso 
fhe  Tenth  of  Castile,  who  had  some  of  the  more  distin- 
guished of  them  about  him,,  imitated  the  Proven9al  poetry, 
if  he  did  not  write  it ;  and  even  earlier,  in  the  time  of 
Alfonso  the  Ninth,  who  died  in  1214,  there  are  traces  of 
its  progress  in  the  heart  of  the  country,  that  are  not  to 
be^  mistaken.^  But,  failing  in  its  strength  at  home,  it 
fsiilfid  abroad.  The  engrafted  fruit  perished  with  the  stock 
from  which  it  was  originally  taken.  After  the  opening  of 
the  fourteenth  century  we  find  no  genuinely  Proven9al 
poetry  in.  Castile,  and  after  the  middle  of  that  century  it 
begins  to  recede  from  Catalonia  and  Aragon,  or  rather  to 
be  corrupted  by  the  harsher,  but  hcurdier,  dialect  The  Proren- 
spoken  there  by  the  ma^s  of  the  people.  Peter  ^f^^^ 
the  Fourth,  who  reigned  in  Aragon  from  1336  to  *«»• 
1387,  shows  the  conflict  and  admixture  of  the  two  influ- 
ences in  such  portions  of  his  poetry  as  have  been  pub- 
lished, as  well  as  in  a  letter  he  addressed  to  his  son  ;*  — 

is  not  svfflcioit,  especially  as  Luitpraod  many  documents  both  carious  and  import- 

ahovs  that  he  beliered  these  dialects  to  ant  for  the  illustration  of  the-Gatalan  lan< 

hare  existed  also  in  the  time  of  Strabo.  gaage.   It  was  published  at  the  expense  of 

The  most  that  should  be  inferred  from  the  ttie  "  Junta  de  Comeroio  ^  of  the  city  it 

passage  Raynouard  dtes  is,  that  they  ex-  honors. 

isted  about  950,  when  Luitprand  wrote,  ^MiUot^HistdesTroubadourSfTom.  II. 

irtilch  it  is  hardly  probable  they  did,  even  •pp.  186-201.     Hist.  Litt  de  la  France, 

In  their  rudest  elements,  among  theXShri»*  Tom.  XYm.  pp.  588,  034,  685.     Diez, 

tians  in  that  part  of  Spain.     Some  good  Troubadours,  pp.  75, 227,  and  831-350*,  but 

*  remarks  on  the  connection  of  the  south  of  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Riquier  did  not 

France  with  Catalonia,  and  their  common  write  Uie  answer  of  Alfonso,  as  well  as  the 

idiom,  may  be  faund  in  Capmany,  Me-  petition  to  him  given  by  Dies, 

morias  Hl8t6ricas  de  Barcelona  (Madrid,  m  Bouterwek,  Hist,  de  la  Lit.  Espan- 

1779-92,  4to),  Parte  I.,  Introd.,  and  the  ola,    traducida   por  Cortina,  Tom.  I.  p. 

notes  on  it.  The  second  and  fourth  Tolumes  162.    LatagBa,  Bib.  Antigua,  Tom.  II.  pp. 

of  this  yaluable  historical  work  fttrnish  25-38. 
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a  confusion,  or^  transition,  which  we  should  probably  be 
able  to  trace  with  some  distinctness,  if  we  had  before  ub 
the  dictionary  of  rhymes,  still  extant  in  its  original  manu- 
script, which  was  made  at  this  king's  command,  in  1371, 
by  Jacme  March,  a  member  of  the  poetical  family  that 
was  afterwards  so  much  distinguished.'*'  In  any  event, 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that,  soon  aiter  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  if  not  earlier,  the  proper 
Catalan  dialect  began  to  be  perceptible  in  the  poetry  and 
prose  of  its  native  country  ** 

^  Boatenrek,   tnul.  CorUii»,  p.    177.         ^  Brace  Whyte  (Histoire  des  liwgiiefl 

This  manuscript,  which  ought  to  be  pub-  Bomanes   et  de   leur   Litt^rature,  Paiis, 

Hshed,  was  once  owned  by  Ferdinand  Co-  1841,  Svo,  Tom.  II.  pp.  406-414)  gives  a 

hunbus,  son  ot  the  great  discoverer,  and  is  striking  extract  firom  a  manuscript  in  the 

still  to  be  found  amidst  the  ruins  of  his  Boyal   Library,  Paris,  which  shows  thia 

library  in  Seville,  with  a  memorandum  by  mixture  of  the  Provencal  and  Catalan  very 

himself,  declaring  that  he  ^  bought  it  at  plainly.     He  implies  that  it  is  from  the 

Barcelona,  in  June,  1636,  for  12  dineros,  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  oentniy  ;  bat  he 

dncat  then  being  worth  688  dineros.**    Bee,  does  not  prove  it.  ,   - 

also,  the  notes  of  Cerdi  y  Rico  to  the 
"  Diana  £namorada**  of  Montemayor,  1802, 
pp.  107-iM)  and  393-296. 


CHAPTER    XVII. 

ENDEAYORS  TO  REVIYB   THB    FROYEN^AL    SPIRIT. — FLORAL    GAMES    AT 
TOULOUSE.  —  CONSISTORY    OF    THB  GAYA   SCIENCIA    AT     BARCELONA. 

^CATALAN    AND    YALENCIAN    POETRY. AUSIA8    MARCH. JAUMX 

ROIG. DECLINE    OF    THIS    ]?OETRY.  —  INFLUENCB    OF    CASTILE.— 

POETICAL   CONTEST   AT   VALENCIA.  —  YALENCIAN  POETS  WHO  WROTE 
IN   CASTIUAN.  —  PRBYALENCE  OF   THE   CASTILIAN. 

The  failure  of  the  Proven9al  language,  and  especially 
the  failure  of  the  Proven9al  culture,  were  not  looked  upon 
with  indifference  in  the  countries  on  either  side  of  the 
Pyrenees,  where  they  had  so  long  prevailed.  On  the 
contrary,  efforts  were  made  to  restore  both,  first  iil  France, 
and  afterwards  in  Spain.  At  Toulouse,  on  the  ^10^1  games 
Garonne,  not  far  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  ^  Touiouae. 
the  magistrates  of  the  city  determined,  in  1323,  to  form  a* 
company  or  guild  for  this  purpose  ;  and,  after  some  delib- 
eration, constituted  it  under  the  name  of  the  '*  Sobregaya 
Companhia  dels  Sept  Trobadors  de  Tolosa,"  or  the  Very 
Gay  Company  of  the  Seven  Troubadourfi  of  Toulouse. 
This  company  immediately  sent  forth  a  letter,  partly  in 
prose  and  partly  in  verse,  summoning  all  poets  to  come  to 
Toulouse  on  the  first  day  of  May,  in  1324  *  and  there 
"with  joy  of  heart  contend  for  the  prize  of  a  golden 
violet,"  which  should  be  adjudged  to  him  who  should 
offer  the  best  poem  suited  to  the  occasion.  The  con- 
course was  great,  and  the  first  prize  was  given  to  a  poem 
in  honor  of  the  Madonna,  by  Bamon  Vidal  de  BesaliS,  a 
Catalan  gentleman,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  author 
of  the  regulations  for  the  festival,  and  to  have  been  de- 
clared a  doctor  of  the  Oay  Saber  on  the  occasion.  In 
1366,  this  company  formed  for  itself  a  more  ample  body 
of  laws,  partly  in  prose  and  partly  in  verse,  under  the 

26*  (2»8) 
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title  of  "  Ordeoanzas  dels  Sept  Senhors  Mantenedors  del 
Gay  Saber,"  or  Ordinances  of  the  Seven  Lords  Conserv- 
ators of  the  Gay  Saber,  which,  with  the  needful  modifica- 
tions, have  been  observed  down  to  our  own  timed,  and 
still  regulate  the  festival  annually  celebrated  at  Toulouse, 
on  the  first  day  of  May,  under  the  name  of  the  Floral 
Games.^ 

Toulouse  was  separated  from  Aragon  only  by  the  pic- 
turesque range  of  the  Pyrenees ;  arid  similarity  of  lan- 
guage and  old  political  connections  prevented  even  the 
mountains  from  being  a  serious  obstacle  to  intercourse. 
What  was  done  at  Toulouse,  therefore,  was  soon  known 
at  Barcelona,  where  the  court  of  Aragon  generally  resided, 
and  where  circumstances  sodn  favored  a  formal  introduc- 
tion of  the  poetical  institutions  of  the  Troubadours, 
-r  ^  ,.     John  the  First,  who,  in  138?,  succeeded  Peter  the 

Joan  tll6       -r-i  «  •  /»  1 

Vint  of  Fourth,  was  a  pnnce  of  more  gentle  manners 
^^^°"  than  were  common  in  Ms  time,  and  more  given 
to  festivity  and  shows  than  was,  perhaps,  consistent 
with  the  gpod  of  his  kingdom,  —  certainly  more  than  was 
suited  to  the  fierce  and  turbulent  spirit  of  his  nobility.* 
•  Among  his  other  attributes  was  a  love  of  poetry  ;  and, 
in  1388,  he  despatched  a  solemn  embassy,  as  if  for  an 
affair  of  state,  to  Charles  the  Sixth  of  France,  praying 
him  to  cause  certain  poets  of  the  company  at  Toulouse 
to  visit  Barcelon£l,  in  order  that  they  might  found  there 
an  institution  like  their  own,  for  the  Gay  Saber.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  mission,  two  of  the  seven  conservators 
of  the  Fldhd  Games  came  to  Barcelona  in  1390,  and 
established  what  was  called  a  '*  Consistory  of  the  Gaya 
Sciencia,''  with  laws  and  usages  not  unlike  those  of  the 
institution  they  represented.     Martin,  who  followed  John 

1  Sanuiento,  Memorias,  Sect.  759>-768.  Baatero  (CnuGa  Prorensale,  Boma,  1744, 
l^orrefl  Amat,  Memorias,  p.  651,  article  Folio,  pp.  88  and  94-101),  who  is  anottier 
Vidal  de  BeaaMt.  Saotfllaoa,  ProverbioB,  imprntant  vitaeaa,  being  a  native  of  Bar- 
Madrid,  1799, 18mo,  Introduccion,  p.  xxili.  celona^  and  curious  about  the  history  of  an 
Sanchez,  Poesias  Anteriores,  Tom.  I.  pp.  institution  that  had  afterwards  00  much 
5-0.  Sismondi,  Lltt.  du  Midi,  Paris,  1818,  reputation  there.  Andres,  too,  it  should  be 
8yo,  Tom.  I.  pp.  227-230.  Andres,  Storia  remembered,  had  a  kindred  interest  in  the 
d*  Ogni  Letteratura,  Boma,  1808, 4to,  Tom.  ProTeuQal,  being  a  Valencian. 
II.  lib.  I.  c.  1,  sect  28,  where  the  remarks  *  Mariana,  Hiat  de  Sspana,  Lib.  XYin. 
•re  important  at  pp.  49,  50.    See  also  Ant.  c.  14. 


^ 
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on  the  throne,  increased  the  privileges  of  the  new  Con- 
sistory, and  added  to  its  resources  ;  but,  at  his  death,  in 
1409,  it  was  removed  to  Tortosa,  and  its  meetings  were 
suspended  by  troubles  that  prevailed  through  the  country, 
in  consequence  of  a  disputed  succession. 

At  length,  when  Ferdinand  the  Just  was  declared  king, 
their  meetings  were  resumed.  Enrique  de  Yillena  — 
whom  we  must  speedily  notice  as  a  nobleman  of  the  first 
rank  in  the  state,  nearly  allied'  to  the  blood  royal  both  of 
Castile  and  Aragon  —  came  with  the  new  king  to  Barce- 
lona, in  1412,  and,  being  a  lover  of  poetry,  busied  himself 
while  there  in  reestablishing  and  reforming  the  consistory 
Consistory,  of  which  he  became,  for  some  time,  ^^^^^ 
the  principal  head  and  manager.  This  was,  no  Barcelona, 
doubt,  the  period  of  its  greatest  glory.  The  king  him- 
self frequently  attended  its  meetings.  Many  poems  were 
read  by  their  authors  before  the  judges  appointed  to 
examine  them,  and  prizes  and  other  distinctions  were 
awarded  to  the  successful  competitors.*  Prom  this  time, 
therefore,  poetry  in  the  native  dialects  of  the  country 
was  held  in  honor  in  the  capitals  of  Catalonia  and  Aragon. 
Public  poetical  contests  were,  from  time  to  time,  cele- 
brated, and  many  poets  called  forth  under  their  influence 
during  the  reign  of  Alfonso  the  Fifth  and  that  of  John  the 
Second,  which,  ending  in  14t9,  was  followed  by  the  con- 
solidation of  the  whole  Spanish  monarchy,  and  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  Castilian  power  and  langua^.* 

During  the  period,  however,  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking,  and  which  embraces  the  century  before  the 
reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the  Catalan  modification 
of  Proven9al  poetry  had  its  chief  success,  and  produced 

»  "  M  Arte  de  Trobar,»>  or  the  "  Gaya  rians.    The  treatise  of  Villena  has  never 

Sdencia,''— a  treatise  on  the  art  of  Poetry,  been  printed  entire  j  but  a  poor  abstract 

which,  in  1433,  Don  Enrlqne  de  Yillena,  of  its  contents,  with  valuable  extracts,  is 

sent  to  his  kinsman,  the   famous  Inigo  to  be  found  in  Mayans  y  Siscar,  Orkgene» 

Lopes  de  Mendoca,  Marquis  of  Santaiana,  de  la  Lengua  Espanola,    Madrid,   lt37, 

In  Older  to  facilitate  the  introductiod  of  12mo,  Tom.  II.    The  MS.  used  by  Mayans 

such  poetical  institutions  into  Gaatile  as  is  in  the  British  Museum, 

then  existed  in  Barcelona, — contains  the  ^  See  Zurita,  passim,  and  Eichhom,  AUg. 

best  account  of  the  eetablishmeot  of  the  Qeschichte  der  Gultur,   Gdttingen,   1798, 

Consistory  of  Barcelona,  which  was  a  mat-  8vo,  TRim.  I.  pp.  127-131,  with  the  author* 

ter  of  such  consequence  as  to  be  mentioned  tties  he  cites  in  his  notes. 
by  Mariana,  Zurita,  and  other  grave  histo- 
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all  the  authors  that  deserve  notice.  At  its  opening, 
Zurita,  the  faithful  annalist  of  Aragon,  speaking  of  the 
Catalan po-  reign  of  John  the  First,  says,  that  ''in  place 
«^-  of  arms  and  warlike  exercises,  which  had  for- 

merly been  the  pastime  of  princes,  now  succeeded  irobas 
and  poetry  in  the  mother  tongue,  with  its  art,  called 
the  '  Gaya  Sciencia,'  whereof  schools  began  to  be  insti- 
tuted ; "  —  schools  which,  as  he  intimates,  were  so 
thronged  that  the  dignity  of  the  art  they  taught  was  im- 
paired by  the  very  numbers  devoted  to  it.'  Who  these 
poets  were  the  grave  historian  does  not  stop  to  inform 
us ;  but  we  learn  something  of  them  &om  another  and 
better  source  ;  for,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  time, 
-,    ,  a  Oancionero  or  collection  of  poetry  was  made 

of  Catalan  a  little  after  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
^^  .  tury,  which  includes  the  whole  period,  and  con- 

tains the  names,  and  more  or  less  of  the  works,  of  those 
who  were  then  best  known  and  most  considered.  It  be- 
gins with  a  grant  of  assistance  to  the  Consistory  of  Bar- 
celona, by  Ferdinand  the  Just,  in  1413  ;  and  then,  going 
back  as  far  as  to  the  time  of  Jacme  March,  who,  as  we 
have  seen,  flourished  in  1371,  presents  a  series  of  more 
than  three  hundred  poems,  by  about  thirty  authors,  down 
to  the  time  of  Ausias  March,  who  certainly  lived  in  1460, 
and  whose  works  are,  as  they  well  deserve  to  be,  prom- 
inent in  the  collection. 

Among  file  poets  here  brought  together  are  Luis  de 
Yilarasa,  who  lived  in  1416  ;  ^  Berenguer  de  Masdovelles, 
Catalan     ^^^  secms  to  have  flourished  soon  after  1463 ;  ^ 
P^^'       Jordi,  about  whom  there  has  been  much  discus- 
sion, but  whom  reasonable  critics  must  place  as  late  as 
1460-1460 ; '    and  Antonio  Vallmanya,  some  of  whose 

B  Analea  de  la  Corona  de  Aragon,  Lib.  X.  wrote,  aa  an  eye-witness,  an  aooount  of  the 

0. 43,  ed.  1610,  folio,  Tom.  II.  f.  803.  storm  from  which  the  royal  fleet  suffered  at 

•  Torres  Amat,  Memorias,  p.  666.  sea,  near  Majorca,  in  September,  1289  (Xi- 

V  Ibid.,  p.  408.  meno,  Escritores  de  Valencia,  Tom.  I.  p.  1 } 

8  Xhe  discussion  makes  out  two  points  and  Fuster,  Biblioteca  Yalenciana,  Tom.  L 

Tery  clearly,  namely :  Ist,  There  was  a  p.  1)  ;  and  ad.  There  was  a  person  named 

penun  named  Jordi  (the  Talenolan  for  Jordl,  a  poet  in   the  fifteenth  century  j 

Ctoorge),  who  lived  in  the  thirteentti  cen-  because  the  Marquis  of  Santillana,  in  his 

tury,  and  in  the  time  of  Jayme  the  Con-  well-known  letter  written  between  1454  and 

queror,  was  much  wiOi  that  monarch,  and  1468,  speaks  of  such  a  person  as  having 
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poemi^  are  dated  in  1457  and  1458.®  Besides  these,  Juan 
Rocaberti,  Poga^ot,  and  Guerau,  with  others  apparently 
of  the  same  period,  are  contributors  to  the  collection,  so 
that  its  whole  air  is  that  of  J;he  Catalan  and  Yalencian 
imitations  of  the  Proven9al  Troubadours  in  the  fifteenth 
century.^  If,  therefore,  to  this  curious  Gancionero  we  add 
the  translation  of  the  "Divina  Commedia"^  made  into 
Catalan  by  Andres  Febrer  in  1428,"  and  the  romance  of 
"  Tirante  the  White,'*  translated  into  Valencian  by  its 
author,  Johannot  Martorell,  —  which  Cervantes  calls  '*  a 


lived  in  his  time.    (See  the  letter  in  Sftu-  7699,  and  consists. of  260  leaves.    Sed  the 

dies,  Tom.  t.  pp.  Ivi.  and  Ivii.,  and  the  notes  Memorias,  pp.  xviiL  and  xli.,  and  the  many 

on  it,  pp.  81-85.)    Nov,  the  question  is,  to  poetioal  passages  from  it  scattered  through 

which  of  these  two  jKrsons  belong  the  poems  other  parts  ot  that  work.     It  is  much  to 

bearing  the  name  of  Jordi  in  the  various  be  desired  that  the  wh<rfe  should  be  pub- 

Gancioneros  }  for  example,  in  the  ^^  Can*  lished }  but,  in  tbft  mean  time,  the  ample 

cionero  Oeneral,"  1573,  f.  301,  and  in  the  extracts  fr(»m  it  given  by  Torres  Amafe 

MS.  Gancionero  in  the  King's  Library  at  leave  no  doubt  of  its  general  character.   An> 

Paris,  which  is  of  the  fifteenth  oentuiy.  other  aBdiaMme  respeots  eren  tttoed  &tt^ 

(Torres  Amat,  pp.  328-333.)    Tliis  question  pie  account  of  it,  with  extracts,  is  to%e 

te  of  some,  consequence,  because  a  passage  found   in   Ochoa*s   **Cat&Iogo  de  Manti- 

attributed  to  Jordi  is  so  very  like  one  in  scritos "  (4to,  Paris,  1844,  pp.  286-874)i 

the  103d  sonnet  of  Petrarch  (Parte  I.),  that  Prom  this  last  description  of  the  manuscript 

one  of  them  must  be  taken  quite  unoer&-  we  learn  that  it  contains  works  of  tiiirty-one 

moniously  from  ^e  other.    The  Spaniards,  poets. 

and  especially  the  Catalans,  have  generally  Another  Gancionero-— containing  worka 
claimed  the  iines  referred  to  as  Uie  work  of  of  Ausias  March  and  thirty-two  poets,  Cata- 
the  elder  Jordi,  and  so  would  make  P&-  Ionian  and  Talencian,  who  wrote  almost 
trarch  the  copyist ; — a  claim  in  which  for-  entirely  in  their  native  dialects — is  in  the 
eigners  have  sometimes  concurred. '  (Re-  Library  <rf  the  University  at  Zaragoza,  and 
tiro8X)ective  Beview,  Yol.  lY .  pp.  46, 47,  and  an  account  at  It  may  be  fodnd  in  the  Span- 
Foscolo's  Essay  on  Petrarch,  London,  1823,  ish  txanslation  of  tikis  History  (Tom.  I. 
8vo,  p.  65.)  But  it  seems  to  me  difficult  1851,  pp.  533-635).  One  of  the  poems  is 
for  an  impartial  person  to  read  the  verses  dated  1458,  and  the  collection  seems  to  have 
printed  by  Torres  Amat  with  the  name  of  been  made  as  early  as  1500.  How  far  this 
Jordi  from  the  Paris  MS.  Gancionero,  and  Gancionero  contains  the  same  poems  §rlth 
not  believe  that  they  belong  to  the  same  the  <me  in  Paris  last  noticed,  it  would  be 
century  with  the  other  poems  in  the  same  curious  to  determine, 
manuscript,  and  that  thus  the  Jordi  in  ^^  Torres  Amat,  p.  237.  Febrer  says  ex- 
question  lived  after  1400,  and  is  the  copyist  pressly,  that  it  is  translated  **  en  tims  vul- 
of  Petrarch.  Indeed,  tiie  very  position  of  gars  Oathalans."  The  first  vnrses  are  as 
these  verses  in  such  a  manuscript  seems  to  folloyrs,  word  for  word,  firom  the  Italian : 
prove  it,  as  weU  as  tiiehr  tone  and  char-  jj^  ^  „^  delcami  de  &o«tm  vida 
ftcter.  Me  retrobe  per  tma  selva  otcnrn,  etc, 

•  Torres  Amat,  pp.  636-643.  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^ 

10  Of  this  remarkable  manuscript,  which  ' 

!s  hi  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  M.  Tastu,  L'  amor  qui  mou  lo  aol  e  lei  estelles. 

In  1834,  gave  an  account  to  Torres  Amat,  xt  was  done  at  Barcelona,  and  finished  Au* 

who  was  then  preparing  his  "Memorias  g^j^  i^  1428,  according  to  the  MS.  copy  in 

para  un  Diccionario  de  Autores  Gatalanes  "  U|«  SscuriaL 
(Barcelona,  1836,  8vo).    It  is  numbered 
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treasure  of  contentment  and  a  mine  of  pleasure/'^ — we 
shall  have  all  that  is  needful  of  the  peculiar  literature  of 
the  north-eastern  part  of  Spain  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  century  in  which  it  flourished.    Two  authors,  how- 

i>  Tkm  Qnbcoto,  Parte  L  e.  6,  wlierQ  In  its  place.  But  eaoepk  fhia,  and  a  aUglit 
Tlnmte  is  saved  in  the  auto  de  fict  tb»  i^joxy  to  another  leaf  (chaptns  156, 156), 
mad  knight*s  Ubrazy,  and  reoeives  this  the  copy  is  in  fine  preserratian. 
abondanteology  from  Genrantos.  Soatliey,  In  a  pralUory  letter  addressed  to  Prince 
however  (Omniana,  1812,  YoL  II.  pp.  219-  Terdinaod  of  Portugal, — son,  I  think,  of 
282),  says  he  **  never  met  with  any  work  the  first  Doke  of  Bragama,— John  Mar- 
which  implied  so  heastly  a  state  of  feeling  torell  says  that  the  work  was  begun  on  the 
in  the  aathor.**  Both  the  praise  and  the  Uth  of  January,  1400 ;  but  this  must 
oeDSOre  are  extravagant.  The  Tirante  is,  have  been  the  work  of  translation,  and 
no  doubt,  a  moos  reasonable  book  than  ttfe  not  that  of  printing  It  As  to  the  book 
fietitmi  of  chivalry  commonly  are,  and,  as  fUel^  he  says  that  it  was  originally  writ- 
Sonthey  admits,  contains  **  many  curious  ten  in  En^h,  and  that  after  translating  it 
passages } "  but  it  is  by  do  means  what  into  Portuguese,  at  the  earnest  request  ot 
Cervantes  caUs  it —  **  a  tmasue  of  content  Prince  Verdlnand,  he  now  translates  it  into 
and  a  mine  of  amusement.**  Ndther,  on  Talendan,  in  order  to  give  his  country- 
the  other  hand,  is  it  a  book  so  indecent  as  men  ttie  pleasure  of  reading  it  ffis  words 
Sontbey  describes  it.  He  read  an  ItaUan  ace :  **  B  cam  la  dita  historia  e  actes  dl 
tnnslatlmi  of  a  most  scandalous  rifaci"  dit  Tirant  sian  en  lengua  Anglesa;  e  al 
meiUo  of  it  made  by  Count  Caylus  in  vostra  llnstre  Senyorla  n*  a  stat  grat  vder 
VMMh,  with  Un  imprint  ^  LoBdm  [1740]  me  pregar  la  girar  en  lengua  Portoguesa : 
and  with  a  Preltes  by  Fraret,  wlio  knew  opinant  per  yo  esser  stat  algun  temps  enla 
something  about  Spanish  literature.  But,  ysla  de  Anglaterra  degnes  millor  sabec 
as  Barbier  says  (Anonymes  et  Psendo-  aquella  lengua  que  altrL  Le  quals  prega- 
nymes,  1823,  Mo.  8110),  **Toat  est  presque  rles  son  stades  a  mo  molt  acceptabks  mar 
de  imagination  du  comfte  de  Caylus  dans  naments."  And  ftuther  on  he  adds  :  *^Me 
sapr^tendue tnduction  del^an  le  Hane  *, "  atreviri  expondre  no  solament  d'  lengua An- 
and,  in  ftct,  the  Vrench  tnaoslator  is  re-  gleea  en  Portuguesa,  mas  encora  de  Porta* 
sponsible  far  nearly  the  whole  of  what  so  guesa  en  vul^r  Yalendana.  Per9oque  la 
mwA  and  so  just^  oAended  Southey.  It  nado  don  yo  so  natural  sen  puxa  alegrar." 
is  not  easy  to  make  out  the  Ustory  of  But  he  did  not  live  to  finish  it.  Theo(^phon 
Tirant  lo  bianoii  in  a  salisihctrary  man-  sets  forth  again  that  it  was  translated  fitnn 
ner.  Only  two  or  tbMe  copies  of  it  te  the  BngUah  Into  Portuguese,  and  afterwards  en 
Talendan  dialect  arc  known  to  exist,  and  vulgar  lengua  Talendana  per  lo  magnific  e 
for  one  of  them  £300  was  paid  in  1826.  virtuoe  cavalier  mosse  Johannot  Martorell. 
(Bqpertorio  Americano,  Londfes,  1827,  Tom.  Lo  qnal  per  mort  sua  non  pogue  acabar  de 
lY.  ^  67-40.)  One  of  the  others  I  ex-  traduir  sine  loe  tres  parts.  Laquarta  part 
amined  at  Rome  in  the  winter  of  1866-7.  que  es  la  fi  dellibre  e  stata  traducida  a  pre- 
It  is  in  the  Biblioteca  Alessandifoa,  more  garies  de  la  noble  senyora  Dda  Isabel  de 
commonly  called  Oieflapiemta.  It  is  marked  Lori^:  per  lo  magnifich  Cavalier  Marti 
lY.  h.  3.,  and  is  in  large  quarto,  without  Johann  d*  Qalba,  etc.  As  there  is  no  rea- 
paginatjon,  extremely  well  printed  on  good  son  to  suppose  that  the  Tirante  was  written 
paper  in  black  letter,  and  in  double  coV  originally  in  English,  we  must,  I  presume, 
nmns.  It  is  divided  into  four  htmdred  condude  tibat,  following  the  &shlon  of  the 
and  eightyHMven  short  chapters,  and  the  time,  Mivtorell  only  claimed  this  as  a  some- 
colophon  announces  that  it  was  finished  at  what  transparent  mode  of  admitting  that  he 
Yalencia  on  the  20th  of  November,  1490.  wrote  it  first  in  Portuguese,  and  afterwards 
One  leai;  containing  parts  of  chapters  162  from  1460  began  to  translate  it  into  the 
and  163,  is  missing,  and  I  suppose  it  to  Yalencian.  What  is  certain  is  that  the 
have  been  so  from  the  time  this  copy  was  Yalencian  was  published  in  1490,  and  that 
bound,  which  seems  to  have  been  in  the  many  of  its  adventures,  though  mingled 
iixteaith  century,  for  ablank  leaf  is  inserted  with  moral  discussions,  as  in  chapters  104:- 
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ever,  who  most  illustrated  it,  deserve  a  more  particular 
notice. 

The  first  of  them  is  Ausias  or  Augustin  M.arch.  His 
family,  originally  Catalan,  went  to  Valencia  at  the  time 
of  the  conquest,  in  1238,  and  was  distinguished,  j^^^^ 
in  successive  generations,  for  the  love  of  letters.  March. 
He  himself  was  of  noble  i;ank,  possessed  the  seigniory  of 
the  town  of  Beniarj6  and  its  neighboring  villages,  and 
served  in  the  Cortes  of  Valencia  in  1446.  But,  beyond 
these  few  facts,  we  know  little  of  his  life,  except  that  he 
was  an  intimate  personal  friend  of  the  accomplished  and 
unhappy  Prince  Carlos  of  Viana,  and  that  he  died,  prob-* 
ably  in  1460, — certainly  before  1462,  —  well  deserving 
the  record  made  by  his  contemporary,  the  Marquis  of  San- 
tillana,  that  ''  he  was  a  great  Troubadour  and  a  man  of 
a  very  lofty  spirit. ''^^ 

So  much  of  his  poetry  as  has  been  preserved  is  dedi- 

200,  and  once  with  a  sermon  (chap.  276),  I  think,  except  the  Vatendan  translation,' 

are  not  unlike  those  of  other  books  of  chiv-  which  is   a  curious  contribution  to  our. 

airy.     Its  pretended  history  shows  only  knowledge  <tf  the  diatect  in  which  it  ia 

what  subjects,  like  the  Turkish  conquest  written.    Beutei  (Cruaca  Provenzale,  1725, 

of  Constantinople,  filled  the  minds  of  men  p.  56)  csdla  Martorell  "uno  dei  piik  chlari 

at  the  time,  just  as  we  see  what  waa  their  lumi  della  nostra  lenfoa."  Notiaes  of  him, 

reading  by  the  allusions  to  King  Arthur  or  rather  of  his  Tirante,  may  be  found  in 

and  Amadis  de  Gaula.    Another  edition  of  the  books  already  referred  to,  and  in  Dios- 

this  Valencian  version,  noticed  by  Mendez  dado  Oabaltero,  de  piim&  typographisa 

(I^TPOgraphia,  1796,  pp.  72,  etc.  and  115),  Hispanicn  sstate  1791,  p.  32  ;~in  Xime- 

and  by  SalvA  (Eepertorio  Americano,  1827,  no,  Tom.  L  p.  12 ;  —  iu  Fnater,  Tom.  I.  p. 

Tom.  lY .  68),  is  believed  to  )iaye  been  printed  10 ; »  and  in  Clemenein^s  notes  to  D.  Quix- 

at  Barcelona  in  1497.    But  probably  this  ote,  Tom.  I.  pp.  132-134. 

edition  has  wholly  disappeared.  Biosdado  Oavallero,  it  may  b«  added,  was 

A  similar  remark  is  true  of  the  Spaniah  one  of  the  exiled  8|iantah  Jesuits,  and  died 

translation  of  it,  printed  by  Biego  de  Gu-  at  Borne  in  extreme  old  age,  about  182(^21, 

diel  at  VaUadoIid  in  1511,  folio.    Few  per-  as  I  was  told  in  the  Collegio  Romano,  where 

sons  have  ever  seen  it.    X  hare,  however,  he  found  his  final  xttige. 

seen  a  translation  of  it  into  Italian  by  Lelio  ^^  The  Lif^  of  Ansiaa  Match  ia  found  in 

Ifanfiredi,  printed  at  Venice  in  three  vol-  Ximeno,  "Escritores  de  Valencia*'  (Tom. 

umcs,  in  1621,  and  of  which,  I  beUeve,  the  I.  p.  41)^  and  duster's  conttnuation  of  it 

first  edition  appeared  in  1638.    On  com-  (Tom.  I.  pp.  12, 15,  24),  and  in  the  ample 

paring  it  with  the  Valencian  of  1490,  I  notes  of  Cerd&  yBiob  to  the  ^ Diana**  of 

found  it  was  such  a  translation  as  waa  com-  Gil  Polo  (1802,  pp.  200,il98, 4i86).    Vor  his 

monly  made  of  such  works  at  the  time  when  connection  with  the   Prince  of  Viana, — 

It  appeared.    Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  "Moco,**  as  Mariana  beautifiilly  says  of 

chaptor469,oontalnhig  the  will  of  the  dying  him,  **dign&rimo  de  m^or  fEMrtuna,  y  de 

Tirante,  it  is  dose  in  its  version  }  but  ihe  padre  maa  manBO,"— see  &»ita,  Anales 

first  chapter  is  entirely  leftout,  others  are  (Lib.  XVIL  «.  24),  and  the  graoeftil  Life 

much  abridged,  and  the  divisiona  of  the  of  the  uhfortunate  prlnoe  by  Qiifaitaoa,  in 

whole  are  changed.  the  first  volume  of  his  <^  Eapafiolea  G6I»* 

Mothhig  of  the  Tirante  has  any  real  value,  brea  *'  (Madrid,  Tom.  1. 1807,  ISmo). 
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cated  to  the  honor  of  a  ladyi  whom  he  loved  and  served 
in  life  and  in  death,  and  whom,  if  we  are  literally  to 
believe    his    account,   he  first    saw  on  a  Good  Friday 

PoemB  of  1^  church,  exactly  as  Petrarch  first  saw  Laura. 

March,  g^t  this  is  probably  only  an  imitation  of  the 
great  Italian  ihaster,  whose  fome  then-  overshadowed 
whatever  there  was  of  literature  in  the  world.  At  any 
rate,  the  poems  of  March  leave  no  doubt  that  he  was  a 
follower  of  Petrarch.  They  are  in  form  what  he  calls 
cants;  each  of  which  generally  consists  of  from  five  to 
ten  stanzas.  The  whole  collection,  amounting  to  one 
hundred  and  sixteen  of  these  short  poems,  is  divided  into 
four  parts,  and  comprises  ninety-three  cards  or  canzones  of 
Love,  in  which  he  complains  much  of  the  falsehood  of  his 
mistress,  fourteen  moral  and  didactic  canzones,  a  single 
spiritual  one,  and  eight  on  Death.  But  though  March  in 
the  framework  of  his  poetry  is  an  imitator  of  Petrarch, 
his  manner  is  his  own.  .It  is  grave,  simple,  and  direct, 
with  few  conceits,  and  i^uch  real  feeling ;  besides  which, 
he  has  a  truth  and  freshness  in  his  expressions,  resulting 
partly  from  the  dialect  he  uses,  and  partly  from  the  ten- 
derness of  his  own  nature,  which  are  very  attractive.  No 
doubt,  he  is  the  most  successful  of  all  the  Yalencian  and 
Catalan  poets  whose  works  have  come  down  to  us ;  but 
what  distinguishes  him  from  all  of  th^m,  and  indeed  from 
the  Proven9al  school  generally,  is  the  sensibility  and  moral 
feeling  that  pervade  so  much  of  what  he  \Vrote.  By  these 
qualities  hiB  refmtation  and  honors  have  been  preserved 
in  his  own  country  down  to  the  present  time.  His  works 
passed  through  four  editions  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
enjoyed  the  honor  of  being  read  to  Philip  the  Second, 
when  a  youth,  by  his  tutor ;  they  were  translated  into 
Latin  and  It?dian,  and  in  the  proud  Castilian  were  versi- 
fied by  a  poet  of  no  less  consequence  than  Montemayor." 

M  There  are  ediUontf  of  his  Works  of  lished,  by  Axaao  y  Oaate.    Vioente  Ma- 

IMS,  1646, 1666,  and  1660^  ia  the.  original  riner  translated  Maxoh  into  Latin,  and 

dialect,  of  which  the  last  is  the  best  *,  and  wrote  his  lifo.    fOpera,  Turaoni,  1638,  Svo, 

translations  of  parts  of  them  into  Casttllan  pp.  497-866^)    Who  was  his  Italian  trans- 

by  Bomani,  1639,  and  Montemayor,  1662,  lator  I  do  not  And.    See  ^besides  Ximeno 

which  are  united  in  the  edition  of  1670,  and  others,  cited  in  tiie  last  note^  Aodri- 

besides  one  qidte  complete,  bat  onpub-  gues,  Bib.  Val.,  p.  68,  etc.    The  edition  of 
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The  other  poet  who  should  be  mentioned  in  the  same 
lelations  was  a  oontemporary  of  March,  and,  like  him,  a 
native  of  Valencia.  His  name  is  Jaume  or  James 
Eoig,  and  he  was  physician  to  Mary,  queen  of  "^* 
Alfonso  the  Fifth  of  Aragon.  If  his  own  authority  is  not  to 
be  accounted  rather  poeticskl  than  historical,  he  was  a  man 
of  much  distinction  in  his  time,  and  respected  in  other 
countries  as  well  as  at  home.  But  if  that  be  set  aside,  we 
know  little  of  him,  except  that  he  was  one  of  the  persons 
who  contended  for  a  poetical  prize  at  Valencia  in  14*74, 
and  that  he  died  there  of  apoplexy  on  the  4th  of  April, 
1478.^  His  works  are  not  much  better  known  than  his 
life.  Hardly  anything,  indeed,  remains  to  us  of  them, 
except  the  principal  one,  a  poem  of  three  hundred  pages, 
sometimes  called  the  **  Book  of  Advice,"  and  sometimes 
the  "Book  of  the  Ladies."**  It  is  chi^y  a  satire  on 
women,  but  the  conclusion  is  devoted  to  the  praise  and 
glory  of  the  Madonna,  and  the  whole  is  interspersed  with 
sketches  of  himself  and  his  times,  and  advice  to  his 
nephew,  Balthazar  Bou,  for  whose  especial  benefit  the 
poem  seems  to  have  been  written. 

It  is  divided  into  four  books,  which  are  subdivided  into 
parts,  little  connected  with  each  other,  and  often  little  in 
harmony  with  the  general  subject  of  the  whole,  conartis  of 
Some  of  it  is  full  of  learning  and  learned  names,  ^*s- 
and  some  of  it  would  seem  to  be  devout ;  but  its  prevailing 
air  is  certainly  not  at  all  religious.  It  is  written  in  short 
rhymed  verdes,  consisting  of  from  two  to  five  syllables,  — 
an  irregular  measure,  which  has  been  called  cudoladaf  and 
one  which,  as  here  used,  has  been  much  praised  for  its 
sweetness  by  those  who  are  familiar  enough  with  the  prin- 

March's  Works,   1560,  Barcelona,  ISmo,       ^^  Xixneno,  Escritores  dc  Valencia,  Tom. 

l8  a  neat  yolnme,  and  has  at  the  end  a  I.  p.  60,  with  Foster's  continuation,  Turn. 

very  short  and  imperfect  list  of  obscore  I.  p.  80. ,  Bodrigaes,  p.  106  ;  and  Oerdi's 

terms,  with  the  corresponding  Spanish,  notes  to  Polo's  Diana,  pp.  800, 302,  etc. 
Btipposed  to  have  been  made  by  the  tntor       i*  "  Libre  de  ConeeUs  fet  per  k>  Magni> 

-  of  Philip  II.,  the  Bishop  of  Osma,  when,  as  flch  Mestre  Jatune  Boig  "  is  the  title  in  the 

'  ire  are  told,  he  wed  to  deltght  that  y^g  edition  of  1681,  as  giyen  by  Ximeno^  and 

inlnoe  and  his  conrtierB  by  reading  the  in    that  of    1661   (Valencia,    12mO|  140 

works  of  March  aloud  to  them.    I  have  leaTes),  which  I  nse.  .  In  that  of  Valencia, 

Men  none  of  the  translations,  except  those  1786  (4to>,  which  is  also  before  me,  it  is 

of  Montemayor  and  Mariner,  ^  both  good,  called,  according  to  its  satiject,  **  Lo  libre 

but  the  last  not  entire.  de  les  Bones  e  de  Conoells,"  etc. 

26 
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ciptofl  of  its  stractore  to  make  Hm  Diocessary  elisions  and 
abbreviations ;  though  to  others  it  can  hardly  appear  bet^ 
ter  than  whimsical  and  spirited.^^  The  following  sketch 
of  himself  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  it,  and  shows 
that  he  had  as  little  of  the  spirit  of  a  poet  as  Skelton, 
with  whom,  in  many  respects,  he  may  be  compared.  Boig^. 
represents  himself  to  have  been  ill  of  a  fever,  when  a  boy, 
and  to  have  hastened  irom  his  sick  bed  into  the  service  of 
a  Catalan  freebooting  gentleman,  like  Boque  Guinart  or 
Eocha  Ouinarda,  an  historical  personage  of  the  same 
Catalonia,  and  of  nearly  the  same  period,  who  figures  in 
the  Second  Part  of  Don  Quixote. 

Bed  I  ftbjiEMd, 
Though  hardly  cured, 
*         And  then  went  straight 
To  seek  my  &te. 
A  Catalan, 
A  nobleman, 
A  highway  knight, 
Of  ancient  right, 
Gave  me,  in  grace, 
A  page's  place. 
With  lum  I  lived, 
And  with  him  thriyed. 
Till  I  came  oat 
Man  grown  and  stout ; 
For  he  was  wise. 
Taught  me  to  prize 
My  time,  and  learn 
My  bread  to  earn, 
By  serdce  hard 
At  watch  and  ward. 
To  hunt  the  game. 
Wild  hawks  to  tame. 
On  horse  to  prance, 
In  hall  to  dance, 
To  carve,  to  play. 
And  make  my  way.** 

17  Origenei  de  la  Lengna  Sspanola  de  '  Segolnt  ftrtnna. 

Mayans  y  Siscar,  Tom.  I.  p.  67.  »»  ^tohinya, 

18    SortidellUt,  UnOavaUcr, 

B  miff  KuariL  <*«»»  yandolw, 

A  peu  aoi  ""  P"*  P"  P**** 
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The  poatii;  its  authoT  t^s  us,  was  written  in  1460,  and 
w6  know  that  it  continaed  popular  long  enough  to  pass 
through  five  editions  before  1562.  But  portions  of  it 
were  so  offensive  to  the  ehurch,  that,  when,  in  1*735,  it 
was  thought  worth  while  to  print  it  anew,  its  editor,  in 
order  to  account  for  the  large  omissions' he  was  obliged  to 
make,  resovted  to  the  amusing  expedient  of  pretendmg  he 
could  find  no  copy  of  the  old  editions  which  was  not 
deficient  in  the  passages  he  left  out  of  his  own.^  Of 
course,  Boig  is  not  much  read  now.  His  indecency  and 
the  obscurity  of  his  idiom  alike  cut  him  off  from  the  pol- 
ished portions  of  Spanish  society ;  though  out  of  his  free 
and  spirited  satire  much  may  be  gleaned  to  illustrate  the 
tone  of  manners  and  the  modes  of  living  and  thinking  in 
his  time.  •  * 

The  death  of  Roig  brings  us  to  the  period  when  the 
literature  of  the  eastern  part  of  Spain,  along  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  began  to  decline.^    Its  decay  was 

Ab  ell  vizqui,  wore.     CaIderoQ*8  **  Lais  Perez,  el  Oal- 

rin»  qoem  ixqul,'  iggo"  is  founded  on  the  history  of  a  Ban- 

Temps  no  hi  perdl,  ^  ^^  Aimada,  1588. 

Dell  aprengal,  1*  The  editor  of  the  last  edition  that  has 

De  ben  senrlr,  appeared  Is  Cailos  Kos,  a  cnrioios  ooUecUoii 

F™tLSd!!f'*  of  Yalencian  proverbs  by  whom  (in  12mo, 

CavatoSor '*  Valencia,  1783)  I  have  seen,  and  who  pub- 

De  Cetreila,  Ushed  several  other  works,  some  in  Valen- 

Menesealia,  dan  and  some  in  Castilian }  some  legal  and 

Sonar,  ballar,  connected  With  his  profession  as  an  apos- 

Eirmen*moitriL  tolical  notary,  some  literary  and  connected 

with  his  naUve  dialect.    He  died  in  1773. 

Libre  de  tes  Done.,  Frimen  Fart  del  Primer  (Ximeno,  Tom.  II.  p.  291.    Foster,  Tom.  H. 

Libre,  ed.  Ifi61, 4to,  f.  xv.  b.  /«»  v 

p.  09.; 

The  ^  Cavalier,  gran  vandoler,  dantitcb  A  poetical  satire  on  woman,  recaUing  to 

llinatge,"  whom  I  have  called,  in  the  trans-  us  that  of  Roig,  was  composed,  apparently 

latlon,  "  a  highway  knight,  of    ancient  about  the  same  period,  by  IVaQoesoh  de 

right,**  was  one  of  the  successors  of  the  Lavla,   and   is  entitled   **  Libre  de  Vra 

marauding  knights  of  the  Hiddle  Ages,  Bemat.**    It  is  without  date  or  place  of 

who  were  not  always  without  generosity  or  publication,  and  makes  a  small  volume  of 

a  sense  or  justice,  and  whose  character  is  forty-one  leaves,  even  more  indecent.  It 

well  set  forth  in  the  accounts  of  Roque  should  seem,  than  that  of  Roig.    See  Gay- 

Gninart  or  Rocha  Quinarda,  the  persbni^  angoe  in  Hist  de  la  lit  Espanola,  1851, 

referred  to  in  the  text,  and  found  in  the  Tom.  I.  pp.  689,  640. 

Second  Part  of  Don  Quixote  (Capp.  60  and  ^  Pere  Miguel  Carbonell,  who  was  bom 

01).    He  and  his  followers  are  all  called  by  about  1437  and  died  in  1517,  wrote  between 

Cervantes  Bandoleros,  and  are  the  ^  ban-  1495  and  1513,  in  Catalan,  the  '■^  Chroniques 

ished  men**  of  "Robin  Hood**  and  "The  de  Espanya,**  which  were  published   in 

Hut  Brown  Maid.**    They  took  their  name  1540,  and  are  often  cited  for  the  history  of 
of  Bandoleros  from  the  shoulder-belts  Uxey  '  Catalonia  and  Aragon.    But  his  poetry. 
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tiie  nataraly  bnt  melancholy,  result  of  the  character  of 
tiie  literature  itself,  and  of  the  eircnmstances  in  which  it 
was  accidentally  placed.  It  was  originally  Proven9al  in 
its  spirit  and  elements,  and  had  therefore  been  of  quick 
rather  than  of  firm  growth  ;  —  a  gay  vegetation,  which 
sprang  forth  spontaneously  with  the  first  warmth  of  the 
spring,  and  which  conld  hardly  thrive  in  any  other  season 
than  ^e  gentle  one  that  gave  it  birth.  As  it  gradually 
Contest  of  advanced,  carried,  by  the  removal  of  the  seat  of 
cfr?tSh^  political  power,  ft^m  Aix  to  Barcelona,  and  from 
<2*"^*^*»*»-  Barcelona  to  Saragossa,  it  was  constantly  ap- 
proaching the  literature  that  had  first  appeared  in  the 
mountains  of  •tJie  North-west,  whose  nyre  vigorous  and 
grave  character  it  was  ill  fitted  to  resist.  When,  there- 
fore, the  two  came  in  contact,  there  was  but  a  short 
struggle  for  the  supremacy.  The  victory  was  almost  im- 
mediately decided  in  favor  of  that  which,  springing  from 
the  elfements  of  a  strong  and  proud  character,  destined  to 
vindicate  for  itself  the  political  sway  of  the  whole  country, 
was  armed  with  a  power  to  which  its  more  gay  and  gra- 
cious rival  could  offer  no  effective  opposition. 

The  period  when  these  two  literatures,  advancing 
from  opposite  comers  of  the  Peninsula,  finally  met,  can- 
not, from  its  nature,  be  determined  with  much  precision. 
But,  like  the  progress  of  each,  it  was  the  result  of  polit- 
ical causes  and  tendencies  which  are  obvious  and  easily 
traced.  The  family  that  ruled  in  Aragon  had,  from  the 
time  of  James  the  Conqueror,  been  connected  with  that 
established  in  Castile  and  the  North ;  and  Ferdinand  the 
Just,  teho  was  crowned  in  Saragossa  in  1412,  was  a  Cas- 
tilian  prince  ;  so  that,  from  this  period,  both  thrones  were 
absolutely  filled  by  members  of  the  same  royal  house ; 
and  Valencia  and  Burgos,  as  far  as  their  courts  touched 
Progress  of  ^^^  Controlled  the  literature  of  either,  were,  to 
theCastiiian.  ^  great  degree,  under  the  same  influences.  And 
this  control  was  neither  slight  nor  inefficient.  Poetry  in 
that  age  everywhere  sought  shelter  under  courtly  favor, 

which,  with  otiior   miaeeUaneous   works    whole  may  be  ftmnd  hi  the  Spanish  traiis- 
by  him  of  lesfr  value,  is  still  in  MS.,  is    latlon  of  this  Histoiy,  Tom.  I.  1851,  piK 
.partly  in  CastiUan.    An  account  of  the    636-637. 
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and  in  Spain  easily  found  it.  John  tfae  Second  was  a 
professed  and  successfal  patron  of  letters ;  and,  when 
Ferdinand  came  to  assume  the  crown  of  Ara^on,  he  was 
accompanied  by  Don  Enrique  de  Yillena,  a  nobleman  whose 
great  fiefs  lay  on  the  borders  of  Valencia,  but  who,  not- 
withstanding his  interest,  in  the  Southern  literature,  and 
in  the  Consistory  of  Barcelona,  yet  spoke  the  OastOian  as 
his  native  language,  and  wrote  in  no  other.  We  may, 
therefore,  well  believe  that,  in  the  reigns  of  Ferdinand 
the  Just  and  Alfonso  the  Fifth,  between  1412  and  1458, 
the  influence  of  the  North  began  to  make  inroads  on  the 
poetry  of  the  South,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  either 
March  or  Eoig,  or  any  one  of  their  immediate  school, 
proved  habitually  unfaithful  to  his  native  dialect. 

At  length,  forty  years  after  the  death  of  Villena,  we 
find  a  decided  proof  that  the  Castilian  was  beginning  to 
be  known  and  cultivated  on  the  shores  of  the  „  «  \ 

.  ,  Poetical  con- 

Mediterranean.  In  1474  a  poetical  contest  was  test  at  va- 
publicly  held  at  Valencia,  in  honor  of  the  Ma- 
donnrf;  —  a  sort  of  literaiy  jousting,  like  those  so  common 
afterwards  in  the  time  of  Cervantes  and  Lope  de  Vega. 
Forty  poets  contended  for  the  prize.  The  Viceroy  was 
present.  It  was  a  solemn  and  showy  occasion  ;  and  all 
the  poems  offered  were  printed  the  same  year  by  Bernardo 
FenoUar,  Secretary  of  the  meeting,  in  a  volume  which  is 
valued  as  the  second  book  known  to  have  b0en  printed  in 
Spain,  and  the  first  of  any  note.^    Four  of  these  poems  are 

n  Foster,  Tom.  L  p.  62,  and  Heodes,  of  printing  into  Spoln }  for  it  has  been 

Typogr&phia  Espanola,  p.  56.    Roig  is  one  ascertained  that  a  small,  poor  grammar,  or 

of  the  competitors.    The  best  account  of  grammatical  treatise,  wa9  printed  earlier 

this   curious  and    important    book  —  of  InBazoelona.    This  treatise  ocmsists  of  fifty 

which  only  one  copy  is  known  to  exist,  leaves,  without  numeration,  and  the  only 

and  which,  like  most  other  incun€ibul<if  copy  of  it  known  to  exist,  which  is  in  the 

has  no  titlei>page  —  is  to  be  found  in  the  Trinitarios  Descaliot  of  Vlch,  is  luckily 

*^  Disertacion  sobre  el  origen  del  nobilisimo  quite  perfect.   It  profiesses  to  be  taken  ttom. 

arte  tipografico  y  su  introduccion  y  uso  en  a  work  of  Bartolomeus  Mates  by  Johannes 

la  Ciudad  de  Valencia,  ec.,  Bsoribidla  D.  Matoses }  —  both  of  them  personages  quite 

Jos^  Yillaroya**  (Valencia,  1796,  8vo,  pp.  unknown  to  me.    A  tract,  setting  forth  the 

66-66)  J — a  well-considered  treatise,  so  £ar  discovery  of  this   unique   monument  of 

as  the  early  printing  in  Valencia  is  con*  early  printing,  appeared  at  Vioh  in  1888, 

cerned.  yritix  the  initials  J.  B.  V.,  —  understood  to 

That  city,  however,  can  no  longer  claim  be  Jaime  Bipoll,  Vicb.    As  the  work  in 

the  honor  which  ViUaroya  and  others  till  question  is  distinctly  declared  in  its  orio* 

1833  gave  it  of  having  introduced  the  art  phon  (o  be  "mira  arte  impressum  per  Jo- 

26* 
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in  Gastilian.  This  leaves  no  doabt  tiiat  Gastilian  verse  was 
now  deemed  a  suitable  entertainment  for  a  popular  audience 
at  Valencia.  FenoUar,  too,  who  wrote,  besides  what  appears 
in  this  contest,  a  small  volume  of  poetry  on  the  Passioii 
of  our  Saviour,  has  left  us  at  least  pue  cancion  in  Oastilian, 
though  his  works  were  otherwise  in  his  native  dialect, 
and  were  composed  i^parently  for  the  amusement  of  his 
Mends  in  Valencia,  where  he  was  a  person  oi  considera- 
tion, and  in  whose  Universitj,  founded  in  1499,  he  was  a 
professor.* 

Probably  Gastilian  poetry  was  rarely  written  in  Valencia 
during  ike  fifteenth  century,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Va- 
^  ,  ^  '  lencian  was  written  constantly.  "  The  Suit  of 
poetry  Btui  the  Olivcs,"  for  instance,  wholly  in  that  dialect, 
'^°-  waa  composed  by  Jaume  Gazull,  FenoUar,  and 
Juan  Moreno,  who-  seem  to  have  been  personal  friends, 
and  who  united  their  poetical  resources  to  produce  this 
satire,  in  which,  under  the  allegory  of  olive-trees,  and  in 
language  not  always  so  modest  as  good  taste  requires, 
they  discuss  together  the  dangers  to  which  the  young  and 
the  old  are  respectively  exposed  from  the  solicitations  of 
worldly  pleasure.**  Another  dialogue,  by  the  same  three 
poets,  in  th^  same  dialect,  soon  followed,  dated  in  149*7, 
.  which  is  supposed  to  have  occurred  in  the  bed-chamb6r. 

bannein  Qherling,  Alftmanniim ; "  adding,  honor,  fftyored  the  iotroductioa  of  peiatf 

forther  oz^  **  flnltor  Barcjnone  nonis  Oc-  ing  and  of  foreign  books  into  Spain.  (Hem* 

tobrifl,  anni  a  NaOvitate  Chriafci,  mcocc-  de  la  Acad,  de  Hiatocia,  Tom.  TI.  1821,  pp. 

Lxrm.,"  there  can  be  no  doubt  aboat  the  244  and  430,  note.) 

matter,  and  none  I  belieye  has  been  raised.  ^  Ximeno,  Tom.  I.  p>  59  j  Foster,  Toqi. 

Sarlier,  howeyer,  Capmanj,  in  his  "  Me-  L  p.  61 ;  and  the  Diana  of  Polo,  ed.  Gerd4 

morias  "  (1779,  4to,  Tom.  I.  p.  256),  had,  j  Bioo,  p.  317.  His  poems  are  in  the  ^'Gaa- 

withoat  giving  any  groonds  fbr  it,  peremp-  cionero  General,**  1673  (teayes  240,  25^ 

torlly  claimed  for  Baroelona  the  honwof  807),  in  the  "Obres  de  Anslas  March'* 

introducing  printiing  into  Spain  j  but  Men*  (1660,  f.  134),  and  in  the  "  Process  de  les 

dec,  in  his  **  Typografia '*  (1796,  pp.  ill.,  Olives,*'  mentioned  in  the  next  note.    The 

66,  and  69X  had  on  such  good-  grounds  ^Historia  de  la  Passio  de  Noetre  Senyor  ** 

assigned  it  to  Valencia,  that,  as  Capraany,  was  printed  at  Valencia,  in  1498  and  1661. 

who  was  not  averse  flram  controversy,  had  **  "lio  Process  de  les  Olives  i  Bisputa 

never  replied,  it  was  generally  admitted  del  Jovens  hi  del  Tels "  was  first  priirted 

that  he  had  fSallen  into  an  error,  until  this  in  Barcelona,  1682.    But  the  copy  I  use  is 

tract  of  Blpoll  appeared,  and  settled  the  of  Valencia,  printed  by  Joan.de  Arcos, 

fikct  that  the  oldest  book  now  known  to  1661   (18mo,  forty  leaves).    One  w  two 

have  been  printed  in  Spain  was  finished  at  other  po^ts  took  part  in  the  diacus8ioz^  and 

Barcelona,  on  the  5th  of  Odpber,  14Q8.    I  the  whole  seems  to  have  grownjonder  their 

have  a  manuscript  copy  of  Ripoll's  tract  hands,  by  successive  additions,  to  its  pree- 

iMbella,  it  should  be  remembered  to  her  ent  state  and  siie. 
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of  a  lady  just  recovering  from  the  birth  of  a  child,  in 
which  is  examined  the  question  whether  young  men  or 
old  make  the  best  husbands ;  an  inquiry  decided  by  Venus 
in  favor  of  the  young,-  and  ended,  most  inappropriately, 
by  a  religious  hymn.^  Other  poets  were  equally  faith^l 
to  their  vernacular ;  among  whom  were  Juan  Escriva, 
ambassador  of  the  Catholic  sovereigns  to  the  Pope,  in 
149T,  who  was  perhaps  the  last  person  of  high  rank  that 
wrote  in  it ;  **  and  Vincente  Ferrandis,  concerned  in  a 
poetical  contest  in  honor  of  Saint  Catherine  of  Siena,  at 
Valencia,  in  1511,  whose  poems  seem,  on  other  occasions, 
to iave  carried. off  public  honors,  and  to  have  been,  from 
their  sweetness  and  power,  worthy  of  the  distinction  they 
won.* 

Meantime,  Valencian  poets  are  not  wanting  who  wrote 
more  or  less  in  Castilian.  Francisco  Castelvi,  a  friend 
of  FenoUar,  is  one  of  them.^    Another  is  Narcis  ^  ^„ 

'  Castilian  po- 

Vifioles,  who  flourished  in  1600,  who  wrote  in  etryinv*. 

IftTlCJAa 

Tuscaji  as  well  as  in  Castilian  and  Valencian,  and 
who  evidently  thought  his  native  direct  somewhat  bar- 
barous.*   A  tibird  is  Juan  Tallante,  whose  religions  poems 

**  There  Is  an  edition  of  1497  (Mendez,  the  unhappy  Prince  C&rlos  de  Yiana ;  two 
p.  88) ;  but  I^use  one  with  this  title :  **  Ce-  or  three,  l^  no  means  without  merit,  wha 
men^a  lo  Somni  de  Joan  loan  ordenat  pet  remain  anooymons  (Fuster,  Tom.  I.  pp. 
lo  Magnifich  Mossen  Jaume  Ga9uU,  Ca-  284-293)  *,  and  several  who  Joined  in  a 
Taller,  Natural  de  Valencia,  en  Valencia,  eertamen  at  Valencia,  in  1498,  in  honor  of 
1661  '*  (18mo).  At  the  end  is  ahmnonras  St.  Christopher  (n)id.,  pp.  296, 297). '  But 
poem  by  Chi^ull,  in  reply  to  Fenollar,  who  the  attempt  to  press  into  the  service  and 
had  spoken  /illghtingly  of  many  words  to  place  in  the  thirteenth  century  the  man- 
used  in  Valencian,  which  Qa^ull  defbnds.  uscript  in  the  Sscurial  containing  the 
It  is  called  "  La  Brama  dels  Llauradors  del  poems  of  9ta.  Maria  Vgypciaca  and  King 
Orto  de  Valencia.*'  Ga^ull  also  occurs  in  ApoUonius,  already  referred  to  (an<«,  p. 
the  **  Process  de  les  OUves,'*  and  in  the  24)  among  the  earliest  Castilian  poems,  is 
poetical  contest  oM474.  See  his  lilb  In  necessarily' a  flailure.  (Ibid.,  p.  284.) 
Ximeno,  Tom.  I.  p.  59,  and  Vuster,  Tom.  I.  ^  Oancionero  General,  1573,  f.  261,  and 
p.  87.  elsewhere. 

*  Ximeno,  Tom.  I.  p.  64.  »  Ximeno,'Tom.  I.  p.  61.    Fuster,  Tom. 

SB  The  xtoems  of  Ferrandis  are  In  the  I.  p.  64.    Oancionero   General,  1673,   ff. 

Oancionero  General  of  Seville,  1535,  ff.  17,  241,  251,  316,318.  >  C^M&'s  notes  to  Polo*s 

18,  and  in  ttie  Cancionero  of  Antwerp,  Diana,  1802,  p.  304.    Vinoles,  in  the  Pr6- 

1673,  ff.  31-34.  The  notice  of  the  eertamen  logo  to  t^e  translation  of  the  Latin  Chron- 

of  1611  is  in  Fuster,  Tom.  I.  pp.  60-68  :  iole,  noticed  on  p.  195,  says,  "  He  has  ven- 

but  he  has  committed  mistakes  in  his  ac^  tured  to  stvetch  out  his  ra&h  hand  and  put 

coont  of  it,  as  explained  by  Bon  P.  de  Gay-  it  inter  the  pure,  elegant,  and  gracious  Cas- 

angos.  tflian,  which,  without  falsehood  or  flattery, 

SomeotiieiUMMtB  in  the  ancient  Valencian  may,   among  the   many  barbarous   and 

haTO  been  mentioned,  as  Juan  Boii  de  Co-  savage  dialects  of  our  own  Spain,  be  called 

rella  (Ximeno,  Tom.  I.  p.  62),.ft  friend  of  Latin-soondlng  and  most  elegant."  (Suma 
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are  found  at  the  opening  of  the  old  General  Cancionero.* 
A  fourth  is  Luis  Crespi,  member  of  the  ancient  family  of 
Yaldaura,  and  in  1506  head  of  the  Universify  of  Valencia.*^ 
And  among  ihe  latest,  if  not  the  very  last,  was  Fernandez 
de  Heredia,  who  died  in  1549,  of  whom  we  have  hardly 
anything  in  Yalencian,  but  much  in  Gastilian.^  Indeed, 
that  the  Gastilian,  in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  had 
caBtiUMi  Obtained  a  real  supremacy  in  whatever  there 
preTBiiB.  ^j^  ojp  poetry  and  elegant  literature  along  the 
Mediterranean,  cannot  be  doubted ',  for,  before  the  death 
of  Heredia,  Boscan  had  already  deserted  his  native  Cata- 
lonian,  and  begun  to  form  a  school  in  Spanish  literature 
that  has  nev^  since  disappeared  ;  and,  Portly  afterwards, 
Timoneda  and  his  followers  showed,  by  their  successful 
representation  of  Oastilian  farces  in  the  public  squares  of 
Valencia,  that  the  ancient  dialect  had  ceased  to  be  insisted 
upon  in  its  own  capital.  The  language  of  the  court  of 
Castile  had,  for  such  purposes,  become  the  prevailing  lan- 
guage of  all  the  South. 

Thi$,in  fact,  was  the  circumstance  that  determined  the 
late  of  all  that  remained  in  Spain  on  the  foundations  of 
ihe  Proven5al  refinement.      The  crowns  of  Aragon  and 

Political  power  ^^*^^®  ^*^  been  united  by  the  marriage  of 
of  the  ca«-  Ferdinand  and  Isabella ;  the  court  had  been 
removed  &om  Saragossa,  though  that  city  still 
claimed  the  dignity  of  being  regarded  as  an  independent 
capital ;  and  with  the  tide  of  empire  that  of  cultivation 
gradually  flowed  down  from  the  West  and  tKe  North. 
Some  of  the  poets  of  the  South  have,  it  is  true,  in  later 
times,  ventured  to  write  in  their  native  dialects.  The 
most  remarkable  of  them  is  Yicent  Garcia,  who  was  a 
friend  of  Lope  de  Vega,  and  died  in  1623.*    But  his 

de  Todaa  laa   Or&nieu,  Valencia,  1610,  I.  p.  8T.    Blaaa  de  Polo,  ed.  Oerdi,  896. 

folio,  f.  2.)  Oandonero  General,  1678,  ff.  186,  222,  226, 

»  The  religioiia  poems  of  Tallante  begrin,  228,280,806^-807. 

I  belieTe,  aU  the  CancioneroB  Oeneralea,  »  His  Works  were  fint  printed  with  the 

from  1611  to  1673.  foHowing  title:  »Ia  Armenia  del  Pamas 

»  Gancionero  General,  1673,  ff.  288, 248,  anes  nnmeroea  en  las  Poeslas  yarias  del 

800, 801.    Faster,  Tom.  I.  p.  66*,  and  Cer-  Atlant  del  Oel  Pontic,  lo  D'-  Vioent  Gaida** 

d&'s  notes  to  Gil  Polo's  Diana,  p.  806.  (Baroelona,  1700, 4to,  201  pp.).'    There  has 

a  Ximeno,  Tom.  I.  p.  102.   Fuster,  Tom.  heen  some  question  about  the  proper  data 
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poetry,  in  all  its  various  phases,  is  a  mixture  of  several 
dialects,  and  shows,  notwithstanding  its  provincial  air, 
the  influence  of  the  court  of  Philip  the  Fourth,  where  its 
author  for  a  time  lived  ;  while  the  poetry  printed  later,  ot 
heard  in  our  own  days  on  the  popular  theatres  of  Bax*- 
celona  and  Valencia,  is  in  a  dialect  so  grossly  corrupted, 
that  it  is  no  longer  easy  to  acknowl^ge  it  as  that  of  the 
descendants  of  Muntaner  and  March.^ 


of«hIfleditlon,andttiereforeIglyeitasiti8  meno,  a  Valendan  as  veU  as  Rodrigaes, 

ix|  my  oopy.    (Seo  Torres  Amaft,  Mernortas,  and,  like  hlni)  ioteresled  In  the  Uterafy 

pp.  271-274.)   It  consists  chiefly  of  lyrical  history  of  his  native  kingd(»xi.     At  first} 

poetry,-Bonn6t8,  dieimaa,  redondillcUy  bal-  Ximeno  conceived  the  project  of  oomplet- 

lals,  etc. ;  but  at  the  end  is  a  drama  called  ing  the  waik  of  Ms  predecessor )  but  soon 

"  Santa  Barbara,"  in  three  short  jomadasy  determined  rather  to  use  its  materials  in 

with  forty  or'  fifty  personages,  some  alle-  preparing  on  the  same  subject  another  and 

gorical  and  s<»ne  supernatural,  and  Uie  a  larger  one  of  his  own,  whose  notices 

whole  as  fantastic  as  anything  of  the  age  should  come  down  to  his  own  time.    Thi8 

that  produced  it.    Another  edition  of  Oar-  he  soon  completed,  and  published  it  at 

cia%i  Wocks  was  printed  at  Barcelona  in  Valencia,  in  1747-40,  In  two  volumes,  folio, 

1840}  and  a  notice  of  him  occurs  in  the  with  the  title  of  "Escritoresde  Valencia,"— 

Semanario  Pintoresco,  1848,  p.  84.  not,  however,  so  quickly  that  the  Biblioteca 

»  The  Valendan  has  always  remained  a  of  B^riguea  had  not  been  fairly  launched 

sweet  dialect.    Cervantes  praises  it  for  its  into  the  world,  in  the  same  dty,  in  1747,  a 

(*  honeyed  grace "  more  than  onoe.     See  few  months  before  the  first  volume  of  Xi- 

the  seeond  act  cf  the  **  Gran  Sultana,'*  and  meno^  appeared,  and  not  always  with  the 

the  opening  of  the  twelfth  chapter  in  the  care  and  exactness  shown  by  his  learned 

third  book  of  "  Persiles  and  Sigismunda."  predecessor,  whose  work  he  used  somewhat 

Mayans  y  Slscac  loses  no  oocasipn  of  hon*  too  freely. 

oring  it ;  but  he  was  a  native  of  Valencia,  The  dictionary  of  Ximeno,  who  died  In 

and  fUU  of  Valencian  prejudices.  1764,  brings  down  the  literary  history  of 

The  literary  history  of  the  iingdom  of  Valencia  to  1748,  from  which  date  to  1829, 

Valencia — both  that  of  the  period,  when  it  is  continued  by  the  "  Biblioteca  Valen- 

its  native  dialect  previdled,  and  that  of  the  ciana"  of  Justo  Pastor  Fuster  (Valencia, 

more  recent  period  during  which  the  Oas-  1827-80,  2  torn.,  folio),  a  valuable  work, 

t^ian  has  ei^joyed  the  supremacy  ~' has  containing  a  great  number  of  new  articles 

been  lltustrated  with  remarkable  diligence  for  the  earlier  i)eriod  embraced   by  the 

and  success.   I&e  ftrst  person  who  devoted  labors  of  Bodilguez  and  Ximeno,  and  mak- 

himself  to  it  was  J  Aef  Bodrigues,  a  learned  ing  additions  to  many  which  they  had  left 

ecclesiastic,  who  was  bom  in  its  capital  in  imperfect. 

1630,  and  died  tiiere  in  1703,  Just  at  the  In  the  five  volumes,  folio,  of  whleh  the 

moment  when  hto  *^  Biblioteca  Valentina"  whole  series  consists,  tiiere  are  2841  arti- 

was  about  to  be  issued  from  the  press,  and  oles.   How  many  of  those  in  Ximeno  relate 

whez^  in  tact,  all  but  a  few  pages  of  it  had  to  authors  noticed  by  Rodriguez,  and  how 

been  printed.    But  though  it  was  so  near  many  of  those  in  Fuster  relate  to  authors 

to  publication,  a  long  time  elapsed  before  noticed  by  eitl^r  or  both  of  his  predeces- 

it  finally  appeared  *,  for  his  friend,  Ignacio  sors,  I  have  not  examined  ;  but  the  num- 

Savalls,  to  whom  the  duty  of  completing  it  ber  is,  I  think,  smaller   than  might  be 

was  intrusted,  and  who  at  once  busied  him-  anticipated  j  while,  on  theiither  hand,  the 

self  with  his  task,  died,  at  last,  in  1746,  new  articles  and  the  additions  to  the  old 

without  having  quite  accomplished  it.  ones  are  more  considerable  and  important. 

Meanwhile,  however,  copies  of  the  im-  Perhaps,  taking  the  whole   together,  no 

perfect  work  had  got  abroad,  and  one  of  portion  of  Europe  equally  lai^e  has  had  its 

them  came  into  the  hands  of  Vicente  Xi-  intellectual  history  more  carefully  investi- 
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The  degradation,  of  the  two  more  refined  dialects  in 
.the  southern  and  eastern  parts  of  Spain,  which  was  begun 
in  the  time  of  the  Catholic  sovereigns,  may  be  considered 
as  completed  when  the  seat  of  the  national  govemment 
was  settled,  .first  in  Old  and  afterwards  in  New  Castile ; 
since,  by  this  circumstimice,  the  prevalent  authority  of  the 
jCastilian  was  finall^^  recognized  and  insured.  The  change 
was  certainly  neither  unreasonable  nor  ill-timed.  The 
language  of  the  North  was  .already  more  ample,  more 
vigorous,  and  more  rich  in  idiomatic  constructions;  in- 
deed, in  almost  ev.ery  respect,  better  fitted  to  becotae 
national  than  that  of  the  South.  And  yet  we  can  hardly 
urinal  decay  of  foUow  and  wituoss  the  results  of  such  a  revolu- 
^d^to  *£af  ^^^  ^^^  ^*^  feelings  of  a  natural  regret ;  for 
lectB.  the  slow  decay  and  final  disappearance  of  any 

language  bring  with  them  melancholy  thoughts,  whic^ 
are,  in  some  sort,  peculiar  to  the  occasion.  We  feel  as  if 
a  portion  of  the  world's  'intelligence  were  extinguished ; 
as  if  we  were  ourselves  cut  off  firom  a  part  of  the  intel- 
lectual inheritance  to  which  we  had  in  many  respects  an 
equal  right  with  those  who  destroyed  it,  and  which  they 
were  bound  to  pass  down  to  us  unimpaired  as  they  them- 
selves had  received  it.  The  same  feeling  pursues  us  even 
when,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Greek  or  Latin,  the  people 
that  spoke  it  had  risen  to  the  full  height  of  their  refine- 
ment, and  left  behind  them  monuments  by  which  all  future 
times  can  measure  and  share  their  glory.  But  our  regret 
is  deeper  when  the  language  of  a  people  is  cut  off  in  its 
youth,  before  its  character  is  fully  developed;  when  its 
poetical  attributes  are  just  beginning  to  appear,  and  when 
aU  is  bright  with  promise  and  hope.« 

• 

gated  Chan  the  kingdom  of  Valencia  ;^a  t&ne  to  time,  inbtusted  to  hte  mecihantcal 

ciroani8taiMse  the  more  xemarkable,  if  w»  BkHI. 

bear  in  mind  that  Bodrlgoez,  the  first  peis  m  ^e  OatalanB  hare  aXimjn  felt  this 

son  vbo  undertook  the  ^nrk,  was,  as  he  regret,  and  liave  nerer  reconciled  them- 

Bays,  the  first  who  attempted  such  a  labor  selyes  heartily  to  the  use  of  the  Gastilian  ; 

In  any  modern  language,  and  that  leister,  bedding  their  own  dialect  to  haye  been,  in 

tbe  last  of  ttiera,  though  evidently  a  man  the  time  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  more 

of  carious  learning,  was  by  occupation  a  abundant  and  harmonious  than  the  proudw 

book-binder,  and  was  led  to.  his  inyestl-  one  that  has  so  fat  displaced  it.    (Yilla- 

gations,  in  a  considerable  degree,  by  his  nueva,  Viage  &  las  Iglesias,  Valencia,  1821, 

interest  in  the  rare  books  that  were,  firom  870,  Tom.  VII.  p.  202.) 
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This  was  singTilarly  the  misfortune  and  the  fate  of  the 
Provenyal  and  of  the  two  principal  dialects  into  which  it 
was  modified  and  moulded.  For  the  Proven9ai  started  forth 
in  the  darkest  period  Europe  had  seen  since  Grecian  civil- 
ization had  first  dawned  on  the  world.  It  kindled,  at  once, 
all  the  South  of  France  with  its  brightness,  and  spread  its 
influence,  not  only  into  the  neighboring  countries,  but 
even  to  the  courts  of  the  cold  and  unfriendly  North. 
It  fiourisUld  long,  with  a  tropical  rapidity  and  luxuriance, 
and  gave  token,  frpm  the  first,  of  a  light-hearted  spirit, 
tbat  promised,  in  the  fulness  of  its  strength,  to  produce  a 
poetry,  different,  no  doubt,  from  that  of  antiquity,  with 
which  it  had  no  real  connection,  but  yet  a  poetry  as  fresh 
as  the  soil  from  which  it  sprang,  and  as  genial  as  the  cli- 
mate by  which  it  was  quickened.  But  the  cruel  and 
shameful  war  of  the  Albigenses  drove  the  Troubadours 
over  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  revolutions  of  political  power 
and  the  prevalence  of  the  spirit  of  the  North  crushed 
them  on  the  Spanish  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  We 
follow,  therefore,  with  a  natural  and  inevitable  regret, 
their  long  and  wearisome  retreat,  marked  as  it  is  every- 
where with  the  wrecks  and  fragments  of  their  peculiar 
poetry  and  cultivation,  from  Aix  to  Barcelona,  and  from 
Barcelona  to  Saragossa  and  Valencia,  where,  oppressed 
by  the  prouder  and  more  powerful  Castilian,  what  re- 
mained of  the  language  that  gave  the  first  impulse  to 
poetical  feeling  in  modem  times  sinks  into  a  neglected 
dialect,  and,  without  having  attained  the  refinement  that 
would  preserve  its  name  and  its  glory  to  future  times, 
becomes  as  much  a  dead  language  as  the  Greek  or  the 
Latin." 

»  One  of  ih»  aaost  yaloAble  moimmentB  tx.,  to  the  end  of  the  Book  of  Setrelatfoos 

of  the  old  dialects  of  Spain  is  a  translatUm  and  the  colopbon — is  now  knovn  to  exisL 

of  the  Bible  into  Valencian  made  by  Boni-  (Ocios  de  Espanoles  emigradoe,  8vo,  Lon- 

facio  Ferrer,  who  died  in  1477,  and  was  the  dres,  1824,  Tom.  I.  pp.  3^-40.     Ximeno, 

brother  of  St.  Vincent   Ferrer.     It  was  Bib.  Tonu  I.  p.  20.     Fuster,  Bib.  Tom. 

printed   at  Valencia,  In  1478  (folio),  but  I.  p.  15.)     It  seems  pxobable  that  MS. 

the  Inquisition  came  so  soon  to  suppress  it  copies  of  this  ▼ersion  were  made  which 

that  it  never  exercised  much  iuflueooe  oa  escaped  the  Inquiaiiion,  and  that  one  (tf 

the  literature  or  langc%e  of  the  country  $  thera  is  now  in  the  National  Library  at 

erexy  copy  of  it  having  been  destroyed  so  Paris }  a  foct  which  ooidd  eauly  be  settled 

effectually  that  only  one  leaf— the  very  by  a  comparison  of  the  remaining  printed 

last  one,  containing  from  verse  9,  ot  chap,  leaf;  which  may  be  foox^fln  Castro,  Bib. 
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Xspanola  (Tom.  I.  pp.  444-448),  Tillaroya,  which  should  do  Ibr  it  what  the  dictionary 

Arte  tip<^.  en  Talencia,  ec.  (pp.  89,  ^qq.)*  of  the  Delia  CruscaDS  had  done  for  the 

and    McCrie*B  "  Reformation   in  Spain  *'  Tuscan.    He,  however,  published  only  one 

(£dlnbttrgh,  1829,  8vo,  pp.  191  and  414).  volume,  which  oonsists  entirely  of  introdae> 

Bismondi,  at  the  end  of  his  examination  of  tory  matter ;  and  as  he  lived  long  in  Italy, 

the  Proven9al  literature,  in  his  ^Idtt^rih-  — nearly  twenty  years,  I  believe, — it  was 

tore  da  Midi  de  PEurope,"  haa  some  re-  written  in  Italian  and  published  at  Borne, 

marks  on  its  decay,  which  in  their  tone  It  is  a  very  remarkable  book  to  have  been 

are  not  entirely  unlike  those  In  the  last  composed  by  a  Spaniard  in  the  reign  of 

pages  of  this  chapter,  and  to  which  I  Philip  Y.,  full  of  teaming  and  of  original 

would  refer  both  to  illostrato  and  to  Justify  research  flram  MS.  sources,  but  not  always 

my  own.  Judicious  or  reliaUe.   He  died  at  Barcelona 

Some  investigaUonB  on  the  suhJeoi  of  the  in  1737,  sixty-two  years  oldf  and  tfaero  ia  a 

Provencal  dialects  may  be  found  in  the  notice  of  him  in  the  Diario  de  los  Literates, 

Grusca    Provenzale   of   Antonio    Bastero  1738,  Tom.  IT.  p.  379. 
(Boaa.  1724.    FoL  pp.  20,  sqq.),  which       A  pleasant  and  philosophical  discussion 

have  the  more  value  because  Ba«tero  was  on  the  early  Catalan  literature,  and  its  con 

a  Catalan  and  a  passionate  lover  of  his  nection  with  the  Provencal,  may  be  found 

native  dialect    **  La  lingua  ProTenzale,**  in  the  introductory  portion  of  a  nnaU  work 

he  says,  p.  5,  "e  la  stessa  appunto  che  la  by  Adolf  Helfferich,  published  at  Berlin,  in 

mia  msterna  Catalana  ; "  and  his  object  1868,  and  entitied  "Raymond  Lull  und  die 

in  ttiis  work  was  to  make  a  dictionary  AnflLnge  der  Gtrtalonischen  Literatur.*' 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 

THB  PROVENCAL  AND  COUiTLT  SCHOOL  IN  CAflTILIAN  LITEtlAttJRB. — 
PARTLY  INFLUBNCED  BY  THB  LITERATURE  OP  ITALY. — CONNECTION 
OP  SPAIN  WITH  ITALYy  RELIGIOUS^  INTELLECTUAL,  AND  POLITICAL. 
-^SIMILARITY  QP  LANGUAGE  IN  THE  TWO  COUNTRIES. -*  TRANSLA- 
TIONS PROM  THB  ITALIAN.  —  REIGN  OP  JOHN  THB  SECOND.  —  TROU- 
BADOURS AND  MINNESINGERS  THROUGHOUT  EUROPE. — ^^  COURT  OP  CAS- 

THiB. THB     KliJG. — DON    ENRIQUE    DE    VlLLENA. — HIS    ART    OP 

CARVING. — HIS  ART  OP  POETRY.  —  HIS  LABORS  OP  HERCULES. 

The  Proven5al  literatare,  which  appeared  so  early  in 
Spain,  and  which,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  period 
when  it  prevailed  there,  was  in  advance  of  the  poetical 
culture  of  nearly  all  the  rest  of  Europe,  could  not  fail  to 
exercise  an  influence  on  the  Castilian,  springing  up  and 
flourishing  at  its  side.  But,  as  we  proceed,  we  itanan  infla- 
must  notice  the  influence  of  another  literature  ^JJ,^' 
over  the  Spanish,  less  visible  and  important  at**^- 
first  than  that  of  the  Proven5al,  but  destined  subsequently 
to  become  much  wider  and  more  lasting ;  —  I  mean,  of 
course,  the  Italian. 

The  origin  of  this  influence  is  to  be  traced  far  back  in 
the  history  of  the  Spanish  character  and  civilization. 
Long,  indeed,  before  a  poetical  spirit  had  been  re- 
awakened  anywhere  in  the  South  of  Europe,  the 
Spanish  Christians,  through  the  wearisome  centuries  of 
their  contest  with  the  Moors,  had  been  accustomed  to  look 
towards  Italy  as  to  the  seat  of  a  power  whose  foundations 
were  laid  in  faith  and  hopes  extending  far  beyond  the 
mortal  struggle  in  which  they  were  engaged ;  not  because 
the  Papal  See,  in  its  political  csipacity,  had  then  obtained 
any  wide  authority  in  Spain,  but  because,  from  the  pecu- 
liar exigences  and  trials  of  their  condition,  the  religion 

of  the  Romish  Church  had  nowhere  found  such  implicit 
27  (318) 
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and  faithful  followers  as  the  body  of  the  Spanish  Chris- 
tians.^ 

In  truth,  from  the  time  of  the  great  Arab  invasion  down 
to  the  fall  of  Granada,  this  devoted  people  had  rarely 
come  into  political  relations  with  the  rest  of  Europe.  En- 
grossed and  exhausted  by  their  wars  at  home,  they  had, 
on  the  one  hand,  hardly  been  at  all  the  subjects  of  foreign 
cupidity  or  ambition ;  and,  on  the  other,  they  had  been 
little  able,  even  when  they  most  desired  it,  to  connect 
themselves  with  the  stirring  interests  of  the  world  beyond 
their  mountains,  or  to  attract  the  sympathy  of  those  more 
favored  countries  which,  with  Italy  at  their  head,  were 
coming  up  to  constitute  the  civilized  power  of  Christen* 
dom.  But  the  Spaniards  always  felt  their  warfare  to  be 
peculiarly  that  of  soldiers  of  the  Cross ;  they  always  felt 
themselves,  beyond  everything  else  and  above  everything 

Its  conneo-  ®^^^'  *^  ^®  Christian  men  contending  against  mis- 
tion  with  toe  belief.  Their  religious  sympathies  were,  there- 
oimreii  «r  fore,  constantly  apparent,  and  often  predominated. 
^"*"  over  all  others ;  so  that,  while  they  were  little 
connected  with  the  Church  of  Rome  by  those  political  ties 
that  were  bringing  half  Europe  into  bondage,  they  were 
more  connected  with  its  religious  spirit  than  any  other  peo- 
ple of  modem  times ;  more  even  than  the  armies  of  the 
^rusaders  whom  that  same  church  had  summoned  out  of  all 
Christendom,  and  to  whom  it  had  given  whatever  of  its 
own  resources  and  character  it  was  able  to  impart. 

To  these  religious  influences  of  Italy  upon  Spain  were 
early  added  those  of  a  higher  intellectual  culture.  Before 
the  year  1300,  Italy  possessed  at  least  five  universities ; 
some  of  them  famous  throughout  Europe,  and  attracting 

1  A  learned  pamphlet,  designed  to  show  array  of  ftwts  the  extraordinary  threat  of 

the  entire   independence  of  the  Spanish  Ferdinand  tlie  Catholic,  in  1508,  to  deny  all 

church  on  the  See  of  Borne  till  after  the  ohedienoe  to  the  Pope,  if  the  Pope  should 

capture  of  Toledo  in  108fi,  and  the  contin-  persist  in  certain  measures  infringing  the 

ued  independence  of  the  Spanish  govern-  rights  of  the  Spanish  crown.    The  strong 

xoent  since, — even  in  the  time  of  Philip  IL,  language  of  Ferdinand  to  his  ambassador 

who  never  permitted  any  papal  interference  at  Rome  was,  **■  Estamos  muy  determinar-' 

.with  his  royal  prerogatives, — was  pub-  dos  si  su  Santidad  no  revooa  luego  el 

lished  at  Darmstadt  in  1843,  by  J.  Ellen-  Breve  y.los  Autos  por  virtud  del  fechos  d» 

dorf,  entitled,  **  Die  Stellungderfi^anischen  le  guitar  la  obedieneia  de   todos   lot 

Kirche  Eum  Romischen  Stuhle.**  Dr.  Ellen-  reynoa  de  Uu  coronas  de  Castillo,  y  Jro- 

dorf  might  have  have  added  to  his  goodly  gon?*  Quevedo,  Obras,  1794.  Tom.  XI.  p.  4. 
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students  from  its  most  distant  coiintries.  Spain j  at  the 
same  period,  possessed  not  one,  except  that  of  Salamanca, 
which  was  in  a  very  unsettled  state.*  Even  during  the 
next  century,  those  established  at  Huesca  and  Valladolid 
produced  comparatively  little  eflfect.  The  whole  Peninsula 
was  still  in  too  disturbed  a  state  for  any  proper  The  coimec- 
encouragement  of  letters;  and  those  persons,  SSiaTuni- 
therefore,  who  wished  to  be  taught,  resorted,  "^^^^^^ 
some  of  them*,  to  Paris,  but  more  to  Italy.  At  Bologna, 
which  was  probably  the  oldest,  and  for  a  long  time  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  Italian  universities,  we  know 
Spaniards  were  received  and  honored,  during  the  thir- 
teenth century,  both  as  students  and  as  professors.*^  At 
Padua,  the  next  in  rank,  a  Spaniard,  in  1260,  was  made 
the  rector,  or  presiding  oflScer.*  And,  no  doubt,  in  all  the 
great  Italian  places  of  education,  which  were  easily  acces- 
sible, especially  in  those  of  Bome  and  Naples,  Spaniards 
early  sought  the  culture  that  was  either  not  then  to  be 
obtained  in  their  own  country,  or  to  be  had  only  with  diffi- 
culty or  by  accident. 

In  the  next  century,  the  instruction  of  Spaniards  in 
Italy  was  put  upon  a  more  permanent  foundation  by  Car- 
dinal CariUo  de  Albomoz ;  a  prelate,  a  statesman,  and  a 
soldier,  who,  as  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  was  head  of  the 
Spanish  Church  in  the  reign  of  Alfonso  the  Eleventh,  and 
who  afterwards,  as  Agent  for  the  Pope,  conquered  and 
governed  a  large  part  of  the  Roman  States,  which,  in  the 
time  of  Rienzi,  had  fallen  oflf  from  their  allegi-  cardinal  ai- 
ance.  This  distinguished  personage,  during  his  ^f^Jy*"^ 
residence  in  Italy,  felt  the  necessity  of  better  of  st.  ctem- 
means  for  the  education  of  his  countrymen,  and  ® 
founded,  for  their  especial  benefit,  at  Bologna,  in  1364, 
the  College  of  St.*' Clement,  —  a  munificent  institution, 


*  The  UniTeralty  of  Sakunanca  owes  its  Enidito,  Madrid,  l78d,  4to.  Tom.  XYHL 

first  endowment  to  Alfonso  X.,  1254 ;  but  in  pp.  13,  21,  etc. 

1810  it  had  already  fiUlen  into  great  decay,  »  Tiraboschi,  Storia  della  Letteratura  Ital- 

and  did  not  become  an  efficient  and  fire-  iana,  Roma,  1782, 4to,  Tom.  lY.  Lib.  I.  c.  8; 

qoented   oniTersity  till  some  time  after-  and  Fuster,  Biblioteca  Valcnciana,  Tom.  I. 

wards.     Hist,  de  la  Universidad  de  Sola-  pp.  2, 9.) 

manca,  i>or  Pedro  Chacon.     Semanario  <  ^Kraboschi,  at  sup. 
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which  has  subsisted  down  to  our  own  age.'  From  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  therefore,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  most  direct  means  existed  for  the  trans- 
mission of  culture  from  Italy  to  Spain  ;  one  of  the  most 
striking  proofe  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  case  of  An- 
tonio de  Lebrixa,  commonly  called  Nebrissensis,  who  was 
educated  at  this  college  in  the  century  following  its  first 
foundation,  and  who,  on  his  return  home,  did  more  to 
advance  the  cause  of  letters  in  Spain  than  any  other 
scholar  of  his  time.* 

Commercial  and  political  relations  stUl  further  promoted 
a  free  communication  of  the  manners  and  literature  of 
Commercial  ^^y  ^  Spain.  Barcelona,  long  the  seat  of  a  cul- 
ioflneace  of  tivatod  court,  —  a  city  whose  liberal  institutions 
gave  birth  to  the  first  bank  of  exchange,  and 
demanded  the  first  commercial  code  of  modem  times,  — 
had,  from  the  days  of  James  the  Conqueror,  exercised  a 
sensible  influence  round  the  shores,  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  come  into  successful  competition  with  the  enterprise 
of  Pisa  and  Genoa,  even  in  tbe  ports  of  Italy.  The 
knowledge  and  refinement  brought  back  by  its  ships, 
joined  to  the  spirit  of  commercial  adventure  that  sent 
them  forth,  rendered  Barcelona,  therefore,  in  the  thirteenth, 
fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries,  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent cities  in  Europe,  and  carried  its  influence  not  only 
quite  through  the  kingdoms  of  Aragon  and  Valencia,  of 
which  it  was,  in  many  respects,  the  capital,  but  into  the 
neighboring  kingdom  of  Castile,  with  which  that  of 
Aragon  was,  during  much  of  this  period,  intimately  con- 
nected.^ 

*  TirabosoU,  Tom.  IT.  TAh.  I.  c.  8,  sect,  was  nearly  extinguished  in  the  time  of  the 

8.    Antonio,  Bib.  Vetas,  ed.  Bayer,  Tom.  first  Napoleon  ■,  bat,  though  it  vis  revived 

II.  pp.  100,  170.     Gibbon  (chap.  Lxx.)  in  1819,  under  the  ansplces  of  Spain,  it 

calls  him  "  a  consummate  statesman,'*  and  seemed  to  be  in  a  sleepy  state  when  I  went 

adds,  in  a  note,  "  he  restored  by  his  arms  through  its  large  balls  and  pleasant  gar- 

and  counsels  the  temporal  dominion  of  the  dens. 

Popes.**    His  college  was  certainly  a-mon-*  «  Antonio,  Bib.  Nova,  T<Hn.  I.  pp.  132- 

ament  of  his  wisdcmi,  and  long  did  good  138. 

service  to  the  cause  of  learning.    I  visited  7  Prescott*s  Hist,  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 

it  in  1856,  and  obtained  there  a  slight  pam-  bella,  Introd.,  Section  2  *,  to  which  aid  the 

phlet  on  it»  fortunes,  entitled  "  Genni  sto-  account  of  the  residence  in  Barcelona  of 

rici  dell*  almo  coUegio  maggiore  di  San  Cle-  Carlos  de  Yiana,  in  Quintana's  Life  of  that 

mente  della  naaione  Spagnola  in  Bedogna,**  unhappy  prince  (Yidaii  de  Espanoles  Cdle- 

1855,  pp.   16.    The   venerable   CoUegio  bres,  Tom.  L),  and  the  very  curioiui  aofcioe 
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The  political  relations  between  Spain  and  Sicily  were, 
however,  earlier  and  more  close  than  those  between  Spain 
and  Italy,  and  tended  to  the  same  results.  Gio-  c^^,,^^ 
vanni  da  Procida,  after  long  preparing  his  beau-  of  Spain  and 
tiful  island  to  shake  off  the  hated  yoke  of  the  °  ^* 
French,  hastened,  in  1282,  as  soon  as  the  horrors  of  the 
Sicilian  Vespers  were  ftilfiUed,  to  lay  the  allegiance  of 
Sicily  at  the  feet  of  Peter  the  Third  of  Aragon,  who,  in 
right  of  his  wife,  claimed  Sicily  to  be  a  part  of  his  inher- 
itance, as  heir  of  ConradiQ,  the  last  male  descendant  of 
the  imperial  family  of  the  Hohenstauffen.*  The  revolution 
thus  begun  by  a  fiery  patriotism  was  successful ;  but  froni 
that  time  Sicily  was  either  a  fief  of  the  Aragonese  crown, 
or  was  possessed,  as  a  separate  kingdom,  by  a  branch  of 
the  Aragonese  family,  down  to  the  period  when,  with  the 
other  possessions  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  it  became  a 
part  of  the  consolidated  monarchy  of  Spain. 

The  connection  with  Naples,  which  was  of  the  same 
.sort,  followed  later,  but  was  no  less  intimate.  Alfonso 
the  Fifth  of  Aragon,  a  prince  of  rare  wisdom,  and  gpain  an^ 
touch  literary  cultivation,  acquired  Naples  by  Naples, 
conquest  in  1441,  after  a  long  struggle ;  ®  but  the  crown  he 
had  thus  won  was  passed  down  separately  in  an  indirect 
line  through  four  of  his  descendants,  till  1603,  when,  by 

of  Baroelona  in  Leo  Von  Bdsmltal's  Ritter-  tempestatia  "  (Bart.  Facias  do  Rebus  Oestis 

Hof-UDd-Pilger-Reise,  1465-67,  Stuttgard,  ab  Alphonso,  etc.,  Lugduni,  1660,  Fol.,  p. 

1844,  8to,  p.  ill.    The  first  book  with  a  181).    The  conquest  <^  Naples  is  described 

date  known  to  have  been  printed  in  Spain  bj  Fasio  in  the  same  work ;  and  Bajle 

appeared  at  Barcelona,  1468.    (See  antet  (Ed.  1740,  Tom.  III.  p.  461)  has  an  intcr> 

Chap.  XVII.  note  21.)  But  a  press  does  not  esting  life  of  Alfonso,  who  was  really  a 

seem  to  haiw  been  regularly  established  great  man,  and  a  man  of  cultivation  beyond 

there  tiU  later.  his  age.    Hariada  (Lib.  XXIL  c.  18,  Ed. 

>  Zorlta,  Anales  de  Aragon,  Zaragtwa,  1780,  Tom.  IL  p.  419)  is  proAisa  in  his  ad- 

1604,  folio,  Ub.  lY.  c.  13,  etc. ;  Mariana,  miration  of  him,  but  is  mistaken  in  suppo** 

Bistoria,  Lib.  XIY.  c.  6 ;  —  both  important,  ing  his  death  to  have  been  accelerated  by 

4>at  especfelly  the  first,  as  giving  the  Span-  grief  for  thai  of  Faslo,  becaose  Fazio  sur- 

l«h  view  of  a  oa«e  which  we  ai«  more  in  vived  Alfonso  several  years.    Alfonso  Y. 

the  habit  of  considering  either  in  its  Italian  was  the  seventh  in  descent  firom  Alfonso 

or  its  French  relations.  el  Sabio,  and  had  all  his  great  anoestor's 

*  Schmidt,  Oeschichte  Aragoniens  tm  k>ve  of  letten.  One  odd  proof  of  it  is  men- 
Hlttelalter,  pp.  837-364.  Heeren,  Qes-  tioned  by  Cabrera,  who  says  that  when  the 
chichte  des  Studiums  der  Classischen  Lit-  Paduans  claimed  to  have  found  the  remains 
teratur,  G3ttingen,  1797,  8vo,  Tom.  II.  pp.  of  LIvy,  Alfonso  sent  for  one  of  the  bones, 
109-111.  One  who  knew  Alfbnso  well,  and  and  obtained  it  at  a  great  price.  (De  Bis- 
was a  competent  Judge,  declared  him  to  be  toria  para  entenderla  y  para  escrivirlft, 
M  nnicos  doetorum  hominum  coUor  suib  1011,  f.  8.) 

27» 
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a  shameful  treaty  with  France,  and,  by  the  genius  and 
arms  of  Gonzalvo  of  C6rdova,  it  was  again  conquered  and 
made  a  direct  dependence  of  the  Spanish  throne.^^  In  this 
condition,  as  fiefs  of  the  crown  of  Spain,  both  Sicily  and 
Naples  continued  subject  kingdoms  until  after  the  Bour- 
bon accession ;  both  affording,  from  the  very  nature  of 
their  relations  to  the  thrones  of  Castile  and  Aragon,  con* 
Btant  means  and  opportunities  for  the  transmission  of 
Italian  cultivation  and  Italian  literature  to  Spain  itself. 

But  the  language  of  Italy,  from  its  affinity  to  the  Span- 
ish, constituted  a  medium  of  communication  perhaps  more 
Italian  and  ^P^rtaut  and  effectual  than  any  or  all  of  the 
Spanish  km-  others.  The  Latin  was  the  mother  of  both ;  and 
""^^  the  resemblance  between  them  was  such  that 
neither  could  claim  to  have  features  entirely  its  own: 
Fades  non  una,  nee  diversa  tamen;  quakm  decet  esse 
eororum.  It  cost  little  labor  to  a  Spaniard  to  make  him- 
self master  of  the  Italian.  Translations,  therefore,  were 
less  common,  from  the  few  Italian  authors  that  then  ex- 
isted worth  translating,  than  they  would  otherwise  have 
been  ;  but  enough  are  found,,  and  early  enough,  to  show 
that  Italian  authors  and  Italian  literature  were  not  neg- 
lected in  Spain.  Ayala,  the  chronicler,  who  died  in  1407, 
was,  as  we  have  already  observed,  acquainted  with  the 
works  of  Boccaccio.^^  A  little  later  we  are  struck  by 
the  fact  that  the  "  Divina  Commedia"  of  Dante  was  twice 
translated  in  the  «ame  year,  1428  ;  once  by  Febrer  into 
the  Catalan  dialect,  and  once  by  Don  Enrique  de  Villena 
into  the  Castilian.  Twenty  years  afterwards,  the  Marquis 
of  Santillana  is  complimented  as  a  person  capable  of  cor- 
xecting  or  surpassing  that  great  poet,  and  speaks  himself 
of  Dante,  of  Petrarch,  and  of  Boccaccio,  as  if  he  were 
familiar  with  them  all.^  But  the  name  of  this  great  noble- 
man brings  us  at  once  to  the  times  of  John  the  Second, 

M  PreBoott*8  Hi«t.  of  Ferdinand  and  Iia-  1678,  f.  76,  b.  j  —  words  which,  however  we 

bella.  Vol.  III.  may  interi»et  them,   imply   a  fiuniliar 

11  See  ante,  p.  162.  knowledge  of  Dante,  which  the  Marquis 

>s  **  Con  Tos  que  emendays  las  Obras  del  himself  yet  moie  directly  anBffliiv^w  in  his 

Dante,"  says  Gomez  Manriqne,  in  g  poom  well-known  letter  to  the  Constable  of  Por- 

addressed  to  his  uncle,  the  great  Ifarquis,  tugaL    (Sanches,  PoealaB  Anterioiea,  Tom. 

and  found  in  the  "  Cancionero  Qeneral,"  I.  p.  lir.) 
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when  the  infiaences  of  Italian  literature  and  the  attempt 
to  form  an  Italian  school  in  Spain  are  not  to  be  mistaken. 
To  this  period,  therefore,  we  now  turn. 

The  long  reign  of  John  the  Second,  extending  from 
140*7  to  1454,  unhappy  as  it  was  for  himself  and  for  his 
country,  was  not  unfavorable  to  the  progress  of  johntheSeo- 
some  of  the  forms  of  elegant  literature.  During  5S?irJde 
nearly  the  whole  of  it,  the  weak  king  himself  was  ^™*- 
subjected  to  the  commanding  genius  of  the  Constable  Al- 
varo  de  Luna,  wjiose  control,  though  he  sometimes  felt  it 
to  be  oppressive,  he  always  regretted,  when  any  accident 
in  the  troubles  of  the  times  threw  it  oflF,  and  left  him  to 
bear  alone  the  burden  which  belonged  to  his  position  in 
the  state.  It  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  a  part  of  the 
Constable's  policy  to  give  up  the  king  to  his  natural 
indolence,  and  encourage  his  effeminacy  by  filling  his 
time  with  amusements  that  would  make  business  more 
unwelcome  to  him  than  the  hard  tyranny  of  the  minister 
who  relieved  him  from  it.^ 

Among  these  amusements,  none  better  suited  the  humor 
of  the  idle  king  than- letters;  He  was  by  no  means  with- 
out talent.  He  i^metimes  wrote  verses.  He  kept  the 
poets  of  the  time  much  about  his  person,  and  more  in  his 
confidence  and  favor  than  was  wise.  He  had,  perhaps, 
even  a  partial  perception  of  the  advantage  of  intellectual 
refinement  to  his  country,  or  at  least  to  his  court.  One 
of  his  secretaries  or  scribes,  to  please  his  master  and  those 
nearest  to  the  royal  influence,  made,  about  the  year  1449, 
an  ample  collection  of  the  Spanish  poetry  then  most  in 
favor,  comprising  the  works  of  above  fifty  authors."  Juan 
de  Mena,  the  most  distinguished  poet  of  the  time,  was 
his  official  chronicler,  and  the  king  sent  him  documents 
and  directions,  with  great  minuteness  and  an  amusing 
personal  vanity,  respecting  the  manner  in  which  the  his- 
tory of  his  reign  should  be  written  ;  while  Juan  de  Mena, 


^  Mariana,  Hlstoria,  Madrid,  1780,  fol.,       '^*  Cancionero  de  Baena,  con   notas   y 
Tom.  II.  pp.  286-M7.    See  aI«o  the  very    Comentarioa.  Madrid,  1851,  8to.  8eejio«(, 
remarkable  details  given  by  Veroan  P«fez    Cbap.  XXIII. 
de  Qiuman,  in  fai»  ^^  Generadones  y  Bem- 
blaiuas,"  c.  38. 
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on  his  part,  like  a  true  courtier,  sent  his  verses  to  the 
king  to  be  corrected.^'  His  physician,  too,  who  seems  to 
have  been  always  in  attendance  on  his  person,  was  the 
gay  and  good-humored  Ferdinand  Gomez,  who  has  left  us, 
if  we  are  to  believe  them  genuine,  a  pleasing  and  charac- 
teristic collection  of  letters ;  and  who,  after  having  served 
and  followed  his  royal  master  above  forty  years^  sleep- 
ing, as  he  tells  us,  at  his  feet,  and  eating  at  his  table, 
mourned  his  death  as  that  of  one  whose  kindness  to  him 
had  been  constant  and  generous." 

Surrounded  by  persons  such  as  these,  in  continual  in- 
tercourse ^th  others  like  them,  and  often  given  up  to 
letters  to  avoid  the  solicitation  of  state  affairs,  and  to 
gratify  his  constitutional  indolence,  John  the'  Second  made 
his  reign,  thpugh  discreditable  to  hitoiBelf  as  a  prince,  and 
disastrous  to  Castile  as  an  independent  state,  still  interest- 
ing by  a  sort  of  poetical  oourt  which  he  gathered  about 
him,  and  importsmt,  as  it  gave  an  impulse  to  refinement 
perceptible  afterwards  through  several  generations. 

There  has  been  a  period  like  this  in  the  history  of 
nearly  all  the  modem  European  nations,  —  one  in  which  a 
taste  for  poetical  composition  was  common  at  court,  and 
^^  among  those  higher  classes  of  society  within 
MdBfiime-  whoBO  limits  intellectual  cultivalion  was  then 
much  confined.  In  Germany  such  a  period  is 
found  as  early  as  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries ;  the 
unhappy  young  Gonradin,  who  perished  in  1268,  and  is 
cpmmemorated  by  Dante,  being  one  of  the  last  of  the 
princely  company  that  illustrates  it.  For  Italy,  it  begins 
at  about  the  same  time,  in  the  SicQian  court ;  and,  though 
discountenanced  both  by  the  spirit  of  the  Church  and  by 
the  spirit  of  such  commercial  republics  as  Pisa, -Genoa, 
and  Florence,  —  no  one  of  which  had  then  the  chivalrous 
tone  that  animated,  and,  indeed,  gave  birth  to  this  early 
refinement  throughout  Europe,  —  it  can  still  be  traced 
down  as  far  as  the  age  of  Petrarch. 


u  Bee  theamiising  letten  In  the  **  Genton    ever,  whose  aathority  will  hereafter  be 
Xplittdario  **  of  Fern.  Gomes  de  Olbdareal,    called  In  question. 
|IM.  47,  49,  M,  and  76  { —  a  work,  how-       ^  ibid.,  Epistola  105. 
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Of  the  appearance  of  such  a  taste  in  the  South  of 
France,  in  GataLonia,  and  in  Aragon,  and  of  its  spread 
to  Castile  under  the  patronage  of  Alfonso  the  Wise,  notice 
has  already  been  taken.  But  now  we  find  it' in  the  heart 
and  in  the  North  of  the  country,  extending,  too,  into  An- 
dalusia and  Portugal,  full  of  love  and  knighthood ;  and 
though  not  without  the  conceits  that  distinguished  it 
wherever  it  appeared,  yet  sometimes  showing  touches  of 
nature,  and  still  oftener  a  graceful  ingenuity  of  art,  that 
have  not  lost  their  interest  down  to  our  own  times.  Under 
its  influence  was  formed  that  school  of  poetry  which, 
marked  by  its  most  prominent  attribute,  has  been  some- 
times called  the  school  of  the  MinnesingerBj  or  the  poets 
of  love  and  gallantry  ;  ^  a  school  which  either  owed  its 
existence  everywhere  to  the  Troubadours  of  Provence,  or 
took,  as  it  advanced,  much  of  their  Character,  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century  its  spirit  is  already 
perceptible  in  the  Castilian ;  and,  from  that  time,  we  have 
occasionally  caught  glimpses  of  it,  down  to  the  point  at 
which  we  are  now  arrived,  —  the  first  years  of  the  reign 
of  John  the  Second,  —  when  we  find  it  beginning  to  be 
colored  by  an  infusion  of  the. Italian,  and  spreading  out 
into  such  importance  as  to  require  a  separate  examina- 
tion. 

And  the  first  person  in  the  group  to  whom  our  notice  is 
attracted,  as  its  proper  central  figure,  is  King  John  him- 
self. Of  him  his  chronicler  said,  with  much  05,^,^4^,  ^,, 
truth,  though  not  quite  without  flattery,  that  *'  he  J«*»"  ^ 
drew  all  men  to  him,  was  very  free  and  gracious,  very 
devout  and  very  bold,  and  gave  himself  much  to  the  read- 
ing of  philosophy  and  poetry.  He  was  skilled  in  matters 
of  the  Church,  tolerably  learned  in  Latin,  and  a  great 
respecter  of  such  men  as  had  knowledge.    He  had  many 


V  Minnt  to  the  word  for  /oim  in  ifcbe  of  Wachter,  M^,nage,  Addxing,  eto. }  bat 

**  NibelangenUed,"  and  in  the  oldest  Oer-  it  is  enough  for  our  purpose  to  know  that 

man  poetry  generally,  and  is  applied  ooca-  the  word  itself  is  peculiarly  appropriate  to 

Bionally  to  spiritual   and  religious  afTec-  the  fonoifiil  and   more  or  less  conceited 

tions,  but  almost  always  to  the  love  con-  school  of  poetry  that  ereiywhere  appearad 

nected  with  gallantry.     There  h^  been  under  Uie  influences  of  chivalry.    It  is  the 

a  great  deal  of  discussion  about  its  etymol-  word  that  gare  birth  to  the  Vrenoh  migrMn^ 

ogy  and  ^imitiTP  moaiiings  in  the  Lexicons  the  Bnglish  minion^  etc 
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natural  gifts.  He  was  a  lover  of  music ;  he  played,  sung, 
and  made  verses ;  and  he  danced  well."  *®  One  who 
knew  him  better  describes  him  more  skilfdlly.  "  He 
was/'  says  Fernan  Perez  de  Guzman,  *'  a  man  who  talked 
with  judgment  and  discretion.  He  knew  other  men,  and 
understood  who  conversed  well,  wisely,  and  graciously  ; 
and  he  loved  to  listen  to  men  of  £ense,  and  noted  what 
they  said.  He  spoke  and  understood  Latin.  He  read 
well,  and  liked  books  and  histories,  and  loved  to  hear 
witty  rhymes,  and  knew  when  they  were  not  well  made. 
He  took  great  solace  in  gay  and  shrewd  conversation, 
and  could  bear  his  part  in  it.  He  loved  the  chase,  and 
hunting  of  fierce  animals,  and  was  well  skilled  in  all  the  arts 
of  it.  Music,  too,  he  understood,  and  sung  and  played ; 
was  good  in  jousting,  and  bore  himself  well  in  tilting 
with  reeds."  " 

How  much  poetry  he  wrote  we  do  not  know.     His 

physician  says,  *'  The  king  recreates  himself  with  writ- 

ing  verses  ;  "  *^  and  others  repeat  the  fact.     But 

the  best  proof  of  his  skill  that  has  come  down  to 

our  times  is  to  be  found  in  the  following  lines,  in  the 

Proven9al  manner,  on  the  falsehood  of  his  lady.*^ 

n  Crunica  de  D.  Joan  el  Segtindo,  Ano,  the  Artists  of  Spain  (London,  8,  Svo,  1848, 

1464^  0.  2.  Vol.  I.  p.  97) ;  —  a  book  remailcable  for  its 

i>  Generadiones  y  Semblaneas,  Cap.  83.  caxeAil   learning,   good  sense,  and   good 

Piego  de  Valera,  who,  like  Qusman,  just  taste  on  the  Butiject  to  which  it  is  mainly 

cited,  had  mnch  personal  intercourse  with  devoted,  and  for  lis  carious  notices  on  the 

the  king,  giyea  a  similar  aocoont  of  him,  kindred  subjects   that  naturally  present 

in  a  style  no  less  natural  and  striking,  themselves  in  such  a  work.    I  had  not  re- 

*<  He  was,"  says  that  chronicler,  "  devout  oeived  it  when  the  first  edition  of  this  Hi»- 

and  humane  ;  liberal  and  gentle  ;  tolerably  tory  was  published  $  but  I  shall  often  have 

wen  taught  in  the  Latin  tongue  ;  bold,  oocaBlon  to  refer  to  it  in  the  present  one. 

gracious,  and  of  winning  ways.    He  was  *>  Fernan  Gomei  de  Ctbdareal,  Centra, 

tan  of  stature,  and  his  bearing  was  regal,  Eplstolario,  Ep.  20. 

with  much  natural  ease.   Moreover,  he  was  ^  They  are  commonly  printed  with  the 

a  good  musician  ;  sang,  played,  and  danced.  Works  of  Juan  de  Mena,  aa  in  the  edition 

and  wrote  good  verses  [trobauamuy  bien].  of  SeviUe,  1634,  folio,  f.  104,  but  are  often 

Hunting  pleased    him   much ;    he   read  found  elsewhere. 

gladly  books  of  phnosophy  and  poetry.  Amor,  yo  annea  pemi, 

and  was  learned  in  matters  belonging  to  Que  tan  poderoio  erM, 

the  Churoh.»»    CrAnioa  de  Hyspana,  Sala-  Q^«  podriM  tener  manens 

manoa,  1495,  folio,  f.  89.  J^*™*^™"  ^  *I 

*vi.  X*.        ..^A.-  Fast*  amra  qae  lo  a6. 

John,  too,  seems  to  have  had  a  taste  for 

painting.    At  least  he  had  DeUo,  a  Floren-  ^•^**k?"*  eonocldo 

tine  artist,  at  his  court,  and  patronized  and  ji„  ^^  podiem  creer 

knif^ted  him.    Bee  Stirling's  Annals  of  Que  ftiens  tan  mal  sabidew 
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0  Love,  I  never,  never  tfioaglit 
Thy  power  had  been  so  great. 
That  thou  couldet  change  my  ftite. 

By  changes  in  another  wrought^ 
Till  now,  alas !  I  know  it. 

1  thought  I  knew  thee  well, 
For  I  had  known  thee  long  ; 
But  though  I  felt  thee  strong, 

I  felt  not  all  thy  spell. 

Nor  ever,  ever  had  I  thought 
Thy  power  had  been  so  great. 
That  thou  oouldst  ch%age  my  &te, 

By  changes  in  another  wrought. 

Till  now,  alas  !  I  know  it. 

Among  those  who  most  interested  themselves  in  the 
progress  of  poetry  in  Spain,  and  labored  most  directly  to 
introduce  it  at  the  court  of  Castile,  was  Don  Enrique  de 
Aragon,  or  Don  Enrique  de  Villena,  often,  but  Don  Enrique 
inappropriately,  called  the  Marquis  of  Villena.  devuiena. 
He  was  born  in  1384,  and  was  descended  in  the  paternal 
line  from  the  royal  house  of  Aragon,  and  in  the  maternal 
from  that  of  Castile.^  "In  early  youth,"  says  one  who 
knew  him  well,  "  he  was  inclined  to  the  sciences  and  the 
arts,  rather  than  to  knightly  exercises,  or  even  to  aflFairs, 
whether  of  the  state  or  the  Church;  for,  without  any 
master,  and  none  constraining  him  to  learn,  but  rather 
hindered  by  his  grandfather,  who  would  have  had  him  for 

Ni  januM  no  lo  penaS,  to  him  since.    But,  in  strtctnesfl  of  law, 

Aunque  poderow  eras,  j^e  was  not  a  Marquis ;  for  his  grandfather, 

vZ^H^J^"'^'^  ^on  Aionso  de  Aragon,  who  died  in  1412, 

Fasta  agora  que  lo  •«.  ^^^  <*®  Marquisate  to  Henry  HI.  of  Cas- 
tile ;  80  that,  before  Don  Enrique  came  to 

Three  other  trifles  claimed  as  the  King's  his  inheritance,  the  title  was  already  rested 

may  be  found  in  tiie  Appendix  to  PidaPs  In  the  crown.    (Gudiel,  Familia  de  los  Gi- 

Bssay   preflxbd   to  Baena's   Cancionero,  rones,  1577,  f.  86,  b.    Salasar  de  Hendoza, 

1861,  pp.  Lxxxi.-n.  Monarquia  de  Espana,  1770,  Lib.  III.  IHt. 

»  His  family  originally  possened  the  rii.  cap.  8,  4.)     His  proper  appellation, 

only  marquisate  in  the  kingdinn  (SalaEar  therefbre,  is  Don  Enrique  de  Aragon,  or 

de  MendoBa,Origendela8l>igiddades  Seg-  Doi^Enrique  de  Tillena.    Queredo  tried  to 

lares  de  CastiUa  y  Leon,  Toledo,  1018,  fblio,  correct  the  mistake,  which  was  common  in 

Lib.  nL  c.  xU.),  and  he  is  called  "  Marquis  his  time,  and  has  been  ever  since ;  fi>r  in 

of  Villena  **  on  the  title-page  to  his  "  Arte  his  Visita  de  los  Ghistes  he  introduces  Don 

Giaoria,"  published  in  1786  by  the  Library  Enrique  saying  pointedly,  **mi  nombre  no 

of  the  Bsoorlal ;  a  designation  often  git«n  fue  del  titulo  aunque  tuye  muohos.** 
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a  knight,  he  did,  in  childhood,  when  others  are  wont  to 
be  carried  to  their  schools  by  force,  turn  himself  to  learn- 
ing against  the  good-will  of  all ;  and  so  high  and  so  sub- 
tile a  wit  had  he,  that  he  learned  any  science  or  art  to 
which  he  addicted  himself,  in  such  wise,  that  it  seemed  as 
if  it  were  done  by  force  of  nature."  " 

But  his  rank  and  position  brought  him  into  the  affairs 
of  the  world  and  the  troubles  of  the  times,  however  little 
he  might  be  fitted  to  play  a  part  in  them.  He  was  made 
Master  of  the  great  military  and  monastic  Order  of  Gala- 
trava,  but,  owing  to  irregularities  in  his  election,  was  ulti- 
mately ejected  from  hi#  place,  and  left  in  a  worse  con- 
dition than  if  he  had  never  received  it.^  In  the  mean 
time,  he  resided  chiefly  at  the  court  of  Castile ;  but  from 
1412  to  1414  he  was  at  that  of  his  kinsman,  Ferdinand 
the  Just,  of  Aragon,  in  honor  of  whose  coronation  at'Sara- 
gossa  he  oomposed  an  allegorical  drama,  which  is  unhap- 
pily lost.  Afterwards,  he  accompanied  that  monarch  to 
Barcelona,  where,  as  we  have  seen,  he  did  much  to  restore 
and  sustain  the  poetical  school  called  the  Consistoiy  of 
the  Gaya  Sciencia.  When,  however,  he  lost  his  place  as 
Master  of  the  Order  of  Oalatrava,  he  sunk  into  obscurity. 
The  Eegency  of  Castile,  willing  to  make  him  some  amends 
for  his  losses,  gave  him  the  poor  lordship  of  Iniesta  in  the 
bishopric  of  Cuenca ;  and  there  he  spent  the  last  twenty 
years  of  his  life  in  comparative  poverty,  earnestly  devoted 
to  such  studies  as  were  known  and  fashionable  in  his 
time.  He  died  while  on  a  visit  at  Madrid,  in  1434,  the 
last  of  his  great  &mily.^ 

«  Venaa  PerM  de  GKnmaai  Oen.  y  Bern-  »  Zarita,  Anales  de  Angon,  lib.  SIV.  o. 

Manias,  Gap.  28.  22.    The  best  nofcioe  of  Don  Borique  de 

M  Gr6iiioa  de  D.  Juan  el  Segundo,  Ano  ViUena  la  in  Joaa  Ajitnntn  Peiiioer,  "•  Bib- 

1407,  Cap.  4,  and  1484,  Gap.  8,  where  bis  Uoteea  de  Tradoetores  SBpanoles**  (Had- 

charaofeer  Is  pithily  given  in  the  following  Eid,  1T78,  Sro,  Tom.  IL  pp.  58-76),  to 

weeds  1  **  Bste  caballero  foe  maj  grande  which,  however,  the  aoooonts  in  Antonio 

letcado  4  snpo  mnj  poco  en  lo  que  le  enm-  (Bib.  Veins,  ed.  Bayer,  Lib.  X.  c.  8)  and 

plla."  Inthe«<OomediasBBoogidaB"(Mad-  Mariana  (Hist.,  Lib.  ZX.  c.  6)shoald  be 

xid,  4to,  Tom.  IX.,  1667)  is  a  poor^^lay  added.    1*he  character  of  a  bold,'unaani- 

entitled  ''SI  Bey  Enrique  el  Bnfenno,  de  pulous,  ambitious  man,  given  to  Don  Sn- 

■eisIngenios,»in  whiidithatnnhappy  king  rlque  by  Larra,  in  his  novel  entltlad  *<B1 

appears  to  even  leas  advantage  than  he  Donoel  de  Don  Enrique  el  Doliente,"  pub 

does  in  his  ChioDicle  or  in  the  History  of  lished  at  Madrid,  about  1886,  has  no  pn^>er 

Marfan*.  fimndatioii  in  history. 
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Among  his  favorite  studies,  besides  poetry,  history,  and 
elegant  literature,  were  philosophy  and  the  mathematics, 
astrology,  and  alchemy.  But,  in  an  age  of  great  DonEnrique** 
ignorance  and  superstition,  such  pursuits  were  •»*"^«- 
not  indulged  in  without  rebuke.  Don  Enrique,  therefore, 
like  others,  was  accounted  a  necromancer ;  and  so  deeply 
did  this  belief  strike  its  roots,  that  a  popular  tradition  of 
his  guilt  has  survived  in  Spain  quite  down  to  our  own  age.^ 
The  effects,  at  the  time,  were  yet  more  unhappy  and 
absurd.  A  large  and  rare  collection  of  books  that  he  left 
behind  him  excited  alarm,  immediately  after  his  death. 
"Two  cart-loads  of  them,"  says  one  who  claims  to  have 
been  his  contemporary  and  friend,  ''  were  carried  to  the 
king,  and  because  it  was  said  they  related  to  magic  and 
unlawful  arts,  the  king  sent  them  to  Friar  Lope  de  Bai^ 
rientos  ;  ^  and  Friar  Lope,  who  cares  more  to  be  about  the 
Prince  than  to  examine  matters  of  necromancy,  burnt 
above  a  hundred  volumes,  of  which  he  saw  no  more  tibian 
ihe  King  of  Morocco  did,  and  knew  no  more  than  the  Dean 
of  Giiidad  Bodrigo ;  for  many  men  noW-a-days  make  them, 
selves  the  name  of* learned  by  calling  others  ignorant; 
but  it  is  worse  yet  when  men  make  themselves  holy  by 
calling  others  necromancers.^'  ^  Juan  de  Mena,  to  whom 
the  letter  containing  this  statement  was  addressed,  offered 


M  Pellloer  speaks  of  the  traditions  of  Don  wver  been  printed  (Antonio,  Bib.  Vetns, 

Bnriqae's  neoroinaDcy  Qoc.  cit.   p.    66).  I<ib«  X.  c.  IIX  but  of  which  I  have  ample 

How  absurd  some  of  them  were  may  be  extracts,  thiongh  the  kindness  of  D.  Pas- 

seea  in  a  note  of  Pellioer  to  his  edition  of  cnal  de  Gayangos,  and  in  which  the  author 

Don  Quixote  (Parte  I.  c.  49),  and  in  the  Dia-  says  that  among  the  books  boned  waa  the 

sertatlon  of  Peyjo6, "  Teatro  Critlco  "  (Mad-  one  called  "  Bazie  V  flrom  the  name  of  one 

rid,  1761,  8ro,  Tom.  VI.  Disc.  ii.  sect.  0).  of  the  angels  who  guarded  the  entrance  to 

Mftriawii  eridently  regarded  Pod  Enrique  Paradise,  and  taiq^  the  art  of  divination 

as  a  dealer  in  the  blaok  art  (Hist.,  Lib.  XIX.  to  a  son  of  Adam,  ficom  whoee  traditioaa 

c  8),  or,  at  least,  chose  to  have  it  thought  the  book  in  question  was  compiled.     It 

he  did ;  and  the  vulgar  belief  to  that  effect  nay  be  worth  while  to  add  that  this  Bar- 

oonttnuea  still,  tor  I  have  the  "  Historia  rientos  was  a  Dominican,  one  of  the  order 

ec.  del  celebre  Heefaioero  Don  Bnrique  de  of  mtrnks  to  whom,  thirty  years  afterwards, 

YUlena*'  (4to,  Madrid,  1848,  pp.  24).—  Spain  was  chiefly  indebted  fbr  the  Inqnisi- 

Broxas  used  it  in  his  "  Lo  que  queria  rer  el  tlon^  which  soon  bettered  his  example  by 

Marques   de  Yillena.**     Oomedias,  1680,  burning,  not  only  books,  but  men.  He  died 

Tom.  n.  In  1469,  aged  eigfaty-fleven,  having  filled, 

sf  Lope  de  Barrientos  was  confiessor  to  at  different  tbnes,  some  of  the  principal 

John  n.,  and  perhaps  his  knowledge  of  offices  in  the  kingdom, 
these  very  books  led  him  to  compose  a       "  Cibdareal,  Centon  Epistolario,  Bpist 

treaUae    against  Divination,  which   has  Ixvi. 
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a  not  migraceful  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Don  Enriqne  in 
three  of  hia  three  hundred  coplas ;  ^  and  the  Marquis  of 
Santillana,  distinguished  for  his  love  of  letters,  wrote  a 
separate  poem  on  the  occasion  of  his  noble  friend's  death, 
placing  him,  after  the  fashion  of  his  age  and  •ountry, 
above  all  Greek,  above  all  Boman  finme." 

But  though  the  unhappy  Don  ilnrique  de  Villena  may 
have  been  in  advance  of  his  age,  so  fiir  as  his  studies  and 
knowledge  were  concerned,  still  the  few  of  his  works 
now  known  to  us  are  far  from  justifying  the  whole  of  the 
reputation  his  contemporarieB  gave  him.  His  "Arte 
•His  Arte  Cisoria,"  or  Art  of  Carving,  is  proof  of  this.  It 
ciBoria.  ^jy3  written  in  1423,  at  the  request  of  his  friend, 
the  chief  carver  of  John  the  Second,  and  begins,  in  the 
most  formal  and  pedantic  manner,  with  the  creation  of 
the  world  and  the  invention  of  all  the  arts,  among  which 
the  art  of  carving  is  made  early  to  assume  a  high  place^ 
Then  follows  an  account  of  what  is  necessary  to  mak«  a 
good  carver;  after  which  we  have,  in  detail,  the  whole 
Qiystery  of  the  ajrt,  as  it  ought  to  be  practised  at  the 
royal  table.  It  is  obvious,  from  sundiy  passages  of  the 
work,  that  Don  Enrique  himself  was  by  no  means  without 
a  love  for  the  good  cheer  he  so  carefully  explains, — 
a  circumstance,  perhaps,  to  which  he  owed  the  gout  that 
we  are  told  severely  tormented  his  latter  years.  But  in 
its  style  and  composition  this  specimen  of  the  didactic 
prose  of  the  age  has  little  value,  and  can  be  really  curi- 
ous only  ^to  those  who  are  interested  in  the  history  .of 
manners.^ 

Somewhat  similar  remarks  might  be  made  about  his  trea- 
tise on  the  *'  Arte  de  Trobar,''  or  the  **  6aya  Sciencia  ; '' 
His  Arte  de  *  ^^^^  ^^  -^.rt  of  Poetry,  addressed  to  the  Mar- 
Trobar.       q^ig  of  SauttUana,  in  order  to  carry  into  his  native 

»  Coplas  126-128.  fiie  of  1671.    It  is  not  likely  soon  to  come 

-■>  It  is  found  in  the  "  Ganclonero  Gen  to  «  second  edition.    If  I  were  to  compare 

eral,"  1673  (ff.  34-37X  and  is  a  vision  in  it  with  any  contemporary  work,  it  would 

imitation  of  Banters.  be   with  the   <dd   English  ^^Treaiyw   on 

a  The  **  Arte  Gisoria  6  Tratado  del  Arte  I^shynge  with  an  Angle,''  sometimes  at- 

decortar  del  Cuchino"  was  first  printed  un-  tributed  to  Dame  Juliana  Bemers,  but  it 

der  the  auspices  of  the  Library  of  the  Escu-  lacks  the  few  literary  merits  found  in  that 

rial  (Madrid,  1766,  4to),  firom  a  manuscript  little  work, 
in  that  pxecioas  collection  marked  with  the 
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Castile  some  of  the  poetical  skill  possessed  by  the  Trouba- 
dours of  the  South.  But  we  have  only  an  imperfect  ab- 
stract of  it,  accompanied,  indeed,  with  portions  of  the 
original  work,  which  are  important  as  being  the  oldest  on 
its  subject  in  the  language.^  More  interesting,  however, . 
than  either  would  be  his  translations  pf  the  Bhetorica  of 
Cicero,  the  Divioa  Commedia  of  Dante,  and  the  ^neid 
of  Virgil.  But  of  the  first  we  have  lost  all  trace.  Of 
the  second  we  know  only  that  it  was  in  prose,  and  ad- 
dressed to  his  friend  and  kinsman,  the  Marquis  of  Santil- 
lana.  And  of  the  iBneid  there  remain  but  nine  books, 
with  a  commentary  to  three  of  them,  fron^  which  a  few 
extracts  are  all  that  has  been  published.^ 

Don  Enrique's  reputation,  therefore,  must  test  chiefly 
on  his  ''  Trabajos  de  Hercules,''  or  The  Labors  of  Heiv 
cules,  written  to  please  one  of  his  Catalonian  ^^  Trabajoa 
frftnds,  Pero  Pardo,  who  asked  to  have  an  ex-  **  H«rcate^ 
'planation  of  the  virtues  and  achievements  of  Hercules; 
always  a  great  national  hero  in  Spain.  The  work  seems 
to  have  been  much  admired  and  read  in  manuscript,  and, 
after  printing  was  introduced  into  Spain,  it  went  through 
two  editions  before  the  yew  1500 ;  but  all  knowledge  of  it 
was  so  completely  lost  soon  afterwards,  that  the  most 
intelligent  authors  of  Spanish  Uterary  history  down-  to  our 
own  times  have  generally  spoken  of  it  as  a  poem.  It  is, 
however,  in  fact^  a  short  prose  treatise,  filling,  in  the  first 
edition, — that  of  1483,  —  thirty  large  leaves .  It  is  divided 
into  twelve  chapters,  each  devoted  to  one  of  the  twelve 
great  labors  of  Hercules,  and  each  subdivided  into  four 
parts :  the  first  part  containing  the  common  mythological 

*>  All  we  hare  of  Qiis  **  Arte  de  Trobar "  of  NaYarre,  whose  cnriosUy  about  Vii^ 

is  in  Mayans  y  Siscar,  '*  Origenes  de  la  had  been  excited  b^  the  reverential  notices 

Lengua  Espanola"  (Madrid,  1737,  12mo,  of  him  in  Dante's  "Divina  Commedia." 

Tom.  II.  pp.  821-342).    It  seems  to  have  See,  also,  Memorias  dela  Academia  de  His- 

been  written  in  1433.  toria,  Tom.  VI.  p.  465,  note.    In  the  King's 

»  The  best  account  of  them  is  in  Pellicer,  Library  at  Piris  is  a  prOse  translation  of  the 

Bib.  de  Traduotoves,  loc.  clt  I  am  sorry  to  last  nine  books  of  Virgil's  Jfineld,  made,  in 

add,  that  the  specimen  giyen  of  the  trans-  1480,  by  a  Juan  de  Villena,  who  qualiflM 

lation  flrom  Virgil,  though  short,  aflbrds  himself  as  a  ^servant  of  Inigo  Lopez  de 

some  reason  to  doubt  whether  Bon  Enrique  Mendoca."     (Ochoa,  Cat41ogo  de  Manu- 

was  a  good  Latin  schohur.    It  is  In  prose,  sorites,  Paris,  1844,  4to,  p.  376.)    But  this 

and  the  PreCsoe  sets  forth  that  It  was  writ-  is  a  mistake.    They  are,  in  fhct,  the  last 

ten  at  the  eumest  request  of  John,  King  nine  books  of  Doa.  Bnrique*!  transhitlon. 
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story  of  the  labor  tinder  consideration;  the  second,  an 
explanation  of  this  story  as  if  it  were  an  allegory ;  the. 
third,  the  historical  facts  upon  which  it  is  conjectured 
to  have  been  founded ;  and  the  fourth,  a  moral  application 
.  of  the  whole  to  some  one  of  twelve  conditions,  into  which 
1^  author  very  arbitrarily  divides  the  human  race,  begin- 
ning with  princes  and  ending  with  women. 
•  Thus,  in  the  fourth  chapter,  after  telling  the  commonly 
received  tale,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  "the  naked  story,"  of 
the  Garden  of  the  Hesperides,  he  gives  us  an  allegory  of 
it,  showing  that  Libya,  where  the  fair  garden  is  placed,  is 
human  natuue,  dry  and  sandy ;  that  Atlas,  its  lord,  is  the 
wise  man,  who  knows  how  to  cultivate  his  poor  desert ; 
that  the  garden  is  the  garden  of  knowledge,  divided 
according  to  the  sciences ;  that  the  tree  in  the  midst  is 
philosophy ;  that  the  dragon  watching  the  tree  is  the  difl5- 
culty  of  study ;  and  that  the  three  Hesperides  are  Intelli- 
gence, Memory,  and  Eloquence.  All  this  and  more  he 
explains  under  the  third  head,  by  giving  the  facts  which 
he  would  have  us  suppose  constituted  the  foundation  of 
the  first  two ;  telling  us  that  King  Atlas  was  a  wise  king 
of  the  olden  time,  who  first  arranged  and  divided  all  the 
sciences ;  and  that  Hercules  went  to  him  and  acquired 
them,  after  which  he  returned  and  imparted  his  acquisi- 
tions to  King  Eurystheus.  And,  finally,  in  the  fourth  part 
of  the  chapter,  he  applies  it  all  to  the  Christian  priesthood, 
and  the  duty  of  this  priesthood  to  become  learned  and  ex- 
plain the  Scriptures  to  the  ignorant  laity ;  as  if  there  were 
any  possible  analogy  between  them  and  Hercules  and  his 
fables.** 

M  The  **  Trabojos  de  Httrootes  **  is  one  of  details  I  have  giren  of  some  consequence 

,  the  rarest  books  in  the  world,  though  there  Antonio  (Bib.  Vetus,  ed.  Bayer,  Tom.  II. 

are  editions  of  it  of  1483  tSd  1499,  and  p.  222),  Velasques  (Origlnes  de  la  Poesia 

perhaps  one  of  1602.    The  co]^  which  I  Gastellana,  4to,  Malaga,  1754,  p.  49),  L.  F. 

use  is  of  the  first  edition,  and  belongs 'to  Horatin  (Obras,  ed.  de  la  Academia,  Mad- 

Don  Pascual  de-Gajpangos.    It  was  printed  rid,  1830,  Svo,  Tom.  I.  Parte  I.  p.  114),  and 

at  ^unora,  by  Oentenera,  having  been  com-  even  Torres  Amat,  in  his    "Memorias** 

pleted,  as  the  colophon  tells  us,  on  the  15th  (Barcelona,  1830,  8vo,  p.  669),  all  speak  of 

of  January,  1483.    It  fills  thirty  leaves  in  it  cm  a  T^tm,    Of  the  edition  printed  at 

foUo,  doable  columns,  and  is  illustrated  by  Burgos,  in  1499,  and  mentioned  in  Blendex, 

eleven  carious  wood-cats,  well  done  for  the  Typog.  Esp.  (p.  289),  I  have  never  seen  a 

period  and  country.    The  mistakes  made  copy,  and,  except  the  above-mentioned  copy 

about  it  are  remarkable,  and  render  the  of  the  first  edition  and  an  imperfect  one  in 
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The  book,  however,  is  worth  the  trouble  of  reading.  It 
is,  no  doubt,  full  of  the  faults  peculiar  to  its  age,  and 
abounds  in  awkward  citations  from  Virgil,  Ovid,  Lucan, 
and  other  Latin  authors,  then  so  rarely  found  and  so  little 
known  in  Spain,  that  extracts  from  them  jEidded  materially 
to  the  interest  and  value  of  the  treatise.^  But  the  alle- 
gory is  sometimes  amusing ;  the  language  is  almost  always 
good,  and  occasionally  striking  by  fine  archaisms ;  and  the 
whole  has  a  dignity  about  it  which  is  not  without  its  appro- 
priate power  and  graoe.* 

From  Don  Enrique  de  Yillena  himself,  it  is  ns^tural  for 
us  to  turn  to  one  of  his  followers,  known  only  as  ''  Macias 
el  Enamorado,''  or  Macias  the  Lover;  a  name  mm^m  ei 
which  constantly  recurs  in  Spanish  literature  with  Bnamofado. 
a  peculiar  meaning,  given  by  the  tragical  history  of  the 
poet  who  bore  it.  He  was  a  Galiciaa  gentleman,  who 
served  Don  Enrique  as  one  of  his  esquires,  and  became 
enamored  of  a  maiden  attached  to  the  same  princely  house- 
hold with  himself.  But  the  lady,  though  he  won  her  loVe, 
was  married,  under  the  auttiority  that  controlled  both  of 
them,  to  a  knight  of  Porcuna.  Still  Macias  in  no  degree 
restrained  his  passion,  but  continued  to  express  it  to  her 
in  his  verses,  as  he  had  done  before.  The  husband  was 
naturally  offended,  and  complained  to  Don  Enrique,  who, 
after  in  vain  rebuking  his  follower,  used  his  full  power,  as 
Grand  Master  of  the  Order  of  Calatrava,  and  cast  Macias 
into  prison.  But  there  he  only  devoted  himself  more  pas- 
sionately to  the  thoughts  of  his  lady,  and,  by  his  perse- 
vering love,  still  more  provoked.her  husband,  who,  secretly 
following  him  to  his  prison  at  Arjonilla,  and  watching  him 

the  Royal  library  at  Patia,  I  know  of  none  Trionfojde  las  Donas,"  and  Is  said  to  Imve 

of  any  edition  ;  —  so  rare  is  it  become.  been  found  by  him  in  a  manuscript  at  the 

»  See  Heeren,  Geschichte  der  Class.   Lit-  fifteenth  century,  **  with  other  worics  at  the 

teratur  im  Mittelalter,  GKittingen,  8vo,  Tom.  same  wise  author."    The  axtnct  given  hy 

II.,  1801,  pp.  126-131.    S'rom  the  Adrer-  Sempere  is  on  the  fops  of  the  time,  and  ia 

tencia  to  Don  £urique*8  translation  of  Vir-  written  with  spirit.    Oasranips  says  that 

gil,  it  would  seem  that  even  Yirgil  was  one  of  them  was  the  ^*  Oadira  del  honor," 

hardly  known  in  Spain  in  the  beginning  of  which  is  attributed  by  N.  Antonio  (Bib. Yet. 

the  fifteenth  century.  lib.  X.  cap.  yi.)  to  Rodriguet;  del  Padron, 

M  Another  work  of  Don  Enrique  de  Vil-  and  that  there  are  two  others— one  on 

lena  is  mentioned  in  Sempere  y  Quarinos,  "  Yestiduras  y  Paredes,"  and   the  other 

**fiiBtoria  del  Luxo  de  Espana  "  (Madrid,  entitled  *^  Ooosolatoria." 
1788,  8vo,  Tom.  I.  pp.  176-170), called  "El 
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one  day  as  he  chanced  to  be  singing  of  his  love  and  his 
Bufferings,  was  so  stung  by  jealousy,  that  he  cast  a  dart 
through  the  gratings  of  the  window,  and  killed  the  unfor- 
tunate poet  with  the  name  of  his  lady  still  trembling  on 
his  lips. 

The  sensation  produced  by  the  death  of  Macias  was 
such  as  belongs  only  to  an  imaginative  age,  and  to  the 
sympathy  felt  for  one  who  perished  because  he  was  both 
a  Troubadour  and  a  lover.  All  men  who  desired  to  be 
Kb  fate  and  thought  Cultivated  mourned  his  fate.  His  few 
**™**-  .  poems — partly  in  his  native  Galician,  and  partly 
in  the  unsettled  Oastilian  of  his  time  ^—became  gener- 
ally known,  and  were  generally  admired.  His  master, 
Don  Enrique  de  Villena,  Rodriguez  del  Padron,  who  was 
his  countryman,  Juan  de  Mena,  the  great  court  poet,  and 
the  still  greater  Marquis  of  Santillana,  all  bore  testimony, 
at  the  time  or  immediately  afterwards,  to  the  general  sor- 
row. Otl^ers  followed  their  example ;.  and  the  custom  of 
referring  constantly  to  him  and  to  his  melancholy  fate 
was  continued  in  ballads  and  popular  songs,  until,  in  the 
poetry  of  Lope  de  Vega,  Calderon,  and  Quevedo,  the 
name  of  liiacias  passed  into  a  proverb,  and  became  syn- 
onymous with  that  of  the  highest  and  tenderest  love.^ 

v  Thft  best  aooount  of  Macias  and  of  his  panoles,*'  Paris,  1844, 4to,  p.  506.  In  Vd. 
verses  is  In  BeUermann's  "  Alfee  UederbOcher  XLYUI.  of  **  CosBedias  ISaoogidas  '*  (1704, 
der  Portu^iesen"  (Berlin,  1840,  4to,  pp.  4to)  is  an  anonymous  play  on  his  adven- 
^20);  to  which  may  well  be  added,  Argote  tures  and  death,  entitled  ^  Bl  Espaiiol  mas 
de  Molina,  *^  Nobleaa  del  Andalusia  "  (Se-  Amante,"  in  which  the  unhappy  Macias  is 
Tilla,  1688,  folio.  Lib.  n.  c.  148,  f.  272),  killed  at  the  moment  Don  Bnrique  de  Til- 
Castro,  **  Biblioteea  EspanoU  *'  (Tom.  I.  leni^  arrives  to  release  him  flrom  prison ;  — 
p.  812X  ttnd  Cortlna's  notes  to  Boaterwek  and  in  oar  own  times,  Larra  has  made  him 
(p.  196).  But  the  proofs  of  his  early  and  the  hero  of  his  "Doncel  de  doa  Bnrique  el 
wide-spread  fame  are  to  be  sought  in  San-  Boliente,''  already  refterred  to,  and  of  a 
ches,  **  Poesias  Anterlores  V  (Tom.  I.  p.  trag«dy  that  bears  hii  name,  **  MmiBB^^ 
138);  in  the  "  Gancionero  Oeneral,*'  1636  neither  of  them  true  to  the  tacU  of  his- 
(ff.  67,  91)-,  In  Juan  de  Mena,  Copla   106,  tory. 

with  the  notes  on  it  in  the  edition  of  Mena*s  Since  the  preceding  was  first  published. 

Works,  1666  ;  in  "  Celestina,"  Act  II.  j  a  little  has  been  added  to  our  knowledge 

in  several  pftys  of  Calderon,  such  as  **  Para  of  Macias,  in  the  commentary  to  Baena's 

veneer  Amor  querer  vencerlo,"  and  **  Qual  jCancionero  (1861,  p.  678),  but  it  is  not  im- 

es  mayor  Perfecclon  ;  **  in  CkjDgora*s  bal-  portant.    Five  of  his  poems  occur  in  that 

lads ',  and  in  many  passages  of  Lope  de  collection,  beginning  with  No.  306  ]  the 

Vega  and  Cervantes.    There  are  notices  of  first  in  Qalician. 
Macias  also  in  Ochoa,  "  Manuseritos  Es- 
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THE  MARQUIS  OP  SANTILLANA.  —  HIS  LIPB.  —  HIS  TENDENCY  TO  IMITATE 
THE  ITALIAN  AND  THE  PR0rBN9A£.  —  HIS  COURTLY  STYLE. -^  HIS 
WORKS. -^  HIS  CHARACTER. — JUAN  DE  MENA.—- HIS  LIFE. — HiS 
SHORTER  POEMS.  —  HIS  I.ABYRINTH,   AND  ITS  MERITS. 

Next  after  the  king  and  Don  Enrique  de  Villena  in 
rank,  and  much  before  them  in  merit,  stands,  at  the  head 
of  the  courtiers  and  poets  of  the  reign  of  John  the  Sec- 
ond, Inigo  Lopez  de  Mendoza,  Marquis  of  Santillana ;  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  that  great  family 
which  has  sometimes  claimed  the  Cid  for  its  fotfnder,^ 
and  which  certainly,  with  a  long  Buccession  of  ^lu^uia  of 
honors,  reaches  down  to  our  own  times.*  He  ^"^'"^"^ 
was  bom  in  1398,  but  was  left  an  orphan  in  e^ly  youth ; 
so  that,  though  his  father^  the  Grand  Admiral  of  Castile, 
had;  at  the  time  of  his  death,  larger  possessions  than  any 
other  nobleiffan  in  the  kingdom,  the  son,  when  he  was  old 
enough  to  know  their  value,  found  them  chiefly  wrested 
from  him  bp  the  bold  barons  who,  in  the  most  lawless 
manner,  then  divided  among  themselves  the  power  and 
resources  of  the  crown. 

But  the  young  Mendoza  was  notof  a  temper  to  submit 
patiently  to  such  wrongs.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he 
already  figures  in  the  chronicles  of  the  time,  as  one  of 
the  dignitaries  of  state  who  attended  the  coronation  of 


1  Perei  de  GuBnan,  Genenicioxws  j  Sem-  Si  el  cavallo  ▼<>•  luux  muertOi 

blaxnas.  Cap,  9.  SuWd,  Rey,  en  mi  cavano. 

>  Thlt  great  fiimlly  is  early  connected  Balasar  y  Mendo9a,  in  his  Cronica  del 

with  the  poetiy  of  Spain.     The  grand-  gran  Cardenal  de  Espana  (Toledo,  1625, 

Ikther  of  Inigo  sacrificed  his  own  life  vol-  folio,  lib.  I.  c.  10),  says  that  this  remarkar 

nntarlly  to  save  the  life  of  John  I.  at  the  ble  ballad  was  written  by  Hurtado  de  Ve- 

batUe  of  AUubanota,  in  1386,  and  became  larde,  and  gives  a  version  of  it  different 

in  consequence  the  safaject  of  thai  stlning  from  any  known  to  me;  one  both  simpler 

and  glorious  Niii^yi,  and  better.    See  ante.  Chap.  YII.  nete  18. 

(831) 
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Ferdinand  of  Aragon ; '  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  we 
are  told,  he  boldly  reclaimed  his  possessions,  which, 
partly  through  the  forms  of  law  and  partly  by  force  of 
arms,  he  recovered.*  From  this  period  we  find  him,  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  John  the  Second,  busy  in  the  affairs  of 
the  kingdom,  both  civil  and  military  ;  idways  a  personage 
of  great  consideiiation,  and  apparently  one  who,  in  diffi- 
cult circumstances  and  wild  times,  acted  from  manly 
motives.  When  only  thil-ty  years  old,  he  was  .distin- 
guished at  court  as  one  of  the  persons  concerned  in 
arranging  the  marriage  of  the  Infanta  of  Aragon ;  *  and, 
soon  afterwards,  had  a  separate  command  against  the 
Navarrese,  in  which,  though  he  suffered  a  defeat  from 
greatly  superior  numbers,  he  acquired  lasting  honor  by 
his  personal  bravery  and  firmness.'  Against  the  Moors 
he  commanded  long,  and  was  often  successful ;  and  after 
the  battle  of  Olmedo,  in  1445,  he  was  raised  to  the  very 
high  rank  of  Marquis ;  none  in  Castile  having  preceded 
him  in  that  title  except  tte  family  of  Yillena,  already 
extinct.' 

He  was  early  but  not  violently  opposed  to  the  great 
favorite.  Hie  Constable  Alvaro  de  Luna.  In  1432,  some 
His  political  of  his  friends  and  kinsmen,  the  good  Count  Haro 
position.  ^j^^  i\^Q  Bishop  of  Palencia,  with  th^r  adherents, 
having  been  seized  by  order  of  the  Constable,  Mendoza 
shut  himself  up  in  his  strongholds  till  he  was  fully  assured 
of  his  own  safety.*  From  this  time,  therefore,  the  rela- 
tions between  two  such  personages  could  not  be  consid- 
ered friendly ;  but  still  appearances  were  kept  up,  and  the 
next  year,  at  a  grand  jousting  before  the  king  in  Madrid, 


*  Ortnica  de  D.  Juan  el'Segundo^  Ano  man."   Batalla  I.   Quinqoagena  i.  Di&Iogo 
1414,  Cap.  2.  6,  MS. 

*  It  is  Perez  de  Guzman,  uncle  of  the  &  Grtnica  de  D.  Juan  el  Segundo,  Ano 
Marquis,  who  declares  (Oeneraciones   y  1428,  Cap.  7. 

Semblansas,  Cap.  9)  that  the  t&ther  of  the  ^  Sanchez,  Poesias  Anterlores,  Tom.  L 

Marquis  had  larger  estates  than  any  other  pp.  ▼.,  etc. 

CastUian  knight }  to  which  may  be  added  t  Cr6nica  de  D.  Juan  el  Segundo,  Ano 

what  Orledo  says  so  characteristically  of  1438,  Cap.  2 ;  1446,  Cap.  17 }  and  Salazar 

the  young  nobleman,  that,  "as  he  grew  up,  de  Mendoza,  Dignidades  de  Castilla,  lib. 

he  recovered  his  estates,  partly  by  law  and  III.  c.  14. 

partly  by  force  of  arms,  and  to  began  8  Cr6nica  de  D.  Juan  el  Segundo,  Ana 

forthwith  to  bt  accounted  much  ^f  ^  1432,  Capp.  4  and  6. 
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where  Mendoza  offered  himself  against  all  comers,  the  Con- 
stable was  one  of  his  opponents  ;  and)  after  the  encounter, 
they  feasted  together  merrily  and  in  all  honor.®  Indeed, 
the  troubles  between  them  were  inconsiderable  till  1448 
and  1449,  when  the  hard  proceedings  of  the  Constable 
against  others  of  the  firiends  and  relations  of  Mendoza  led 
him  into  a  more  forn^al  opposition,^*  which  in.  1452  brought 
on  a  regular  conspiracy  between  himself  and  two  more  of 
the  leading  nobles  of  the  kingdom.  The  next  year  the 
favorite  was  sacrificed.^  In  the  last  scenes,  however,  of 
this  extraordinary  tragedy,  the  Marquis  of  Santillaiia 
seems  to  have  had  little  share. 

The  king,  disheartened  by  the  loss  of  the  minister  on 
whose  commanding  genius  he  had  so  long  leaned  for  sup- 
port, died  in  1464.  But  Henry  the  Fourth,  who  followed 
on  the  throne  of  Castile,  seemed  even  m^re  willing  to 
favor  the  great  family  of  the  Mendozas  than  his  father  had 
been.  The  Marquis,  however,  was  little  disposed  to  take 
advantage  of  his  position.  His  wife  died  in  1455,  and  the 
pilgrimage  he  made  on  that  occasion  to  the  shrine  of  Our 
Lady  of  Guadalupe,  and  the  religious  poetry  he  wrote  the 
same  year,  show  the  direction  his  thoughts  had  now 
taken.^  In  this  state  Of  mind  he  seems  to  have  con- 
tinned  ;  and  though  he  once  afterwards  joined  effectively 
with  others  to  urge  upon  the  king's  notice  the  disordered 
and  ruinous  state  of  the  kingdom,  yet,  from  the  fall  of 
the  Constable  to  the  time  of  his  own  death,  which  hap- 
pened in  1458,  the  Marquis  was  chiefly  busied  with  let- 
ters, and  with  such  other  occupations  and  thoughts  as 
were  consistent  with  a  retired  Ufe.^ 


'  Cr6nlca  de  D.  Joan  el  Segnndo,  Ano  "  The  principal  Ibcta  in  the  life  of  the 

1438t  Cap.  2.  HarqoiB  of  ftanMllana  a»  to  be  gathered 

10  Ibid.,  Ano  1449,  Cap.  11.    To  these  —  as,  from  his  rank  and  consideration  in 

dark  years  (1450-14^)  we  may  probably  the  state,  might  be  expected — oat  of  the 

refer  the  "  I^mentacion  en  profecia  de  Ut  Chronicle  of  John  II.,  in  which  he  con- 

segunda  Bestraycion  de  Bspaiia,"  which,  stantly  appears  after  the  year  1414 ;  but  a 

by  its  force  and  eloquence,  reminds  us  of  very  lively  and  suooessAil  sketch  of  him  is 

the  ^  I^erdida  de  Eapana,**  in  the  Chronica  to  be  found  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  Pul- 

Qeneral.  gar's  ^ClarosVaroaes,"  and  an  ill-digested 

1^  Ibid.,  Ano  1462,  Capp.  1,  etc.  biography  in  the  first  volume  of  Sanches, 

^  He  was  very  devout  in  his  service  to  "'  Poesias  Anteriores,"  together  with  a  long 

the   Madonna,  in  reference  to  whiMn  he  and  elaborate  one  by  Amador  de  los  Rios, 

used  for  a  motto,  ^  Diot  y  tos."  making  above  an  hundred  pages  in  his 
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It  is  remarkable  that  one  who,  from  his  birth  and  posi- 
tion, was  80  much  involved  in  the  affairs  of  state  at  a 
His  love  of  period  of  great  confusion  and  violence,  should 
letten.  jq^  havc  Cultivated  elegant  literature  with  ear- 
nestness. But  the  Marquis  of  Santillana,  as  he  wrote  to  a 
friend,  and  repeated  to  Prince  Henry,  believed  that  knowl- 
edge neither  blunts  the  point  of  the  lance,  nor  weakens. 
the  arm  that  wields  a  knightly  sword.^^  He  therefore 
gave  himself  freely  to  poetry  and  other  graceful  accom- 
plishments ;  encouraged,  perhaps,  by  the  thought  that  ho 
was  thus  on  the  road  to  please  the  wayward  monarch  he 
served,  if  not  to  conciliate  the  stem  favorite  who  gov- 
erned them  all.  One  who  was  bred  at  the  court,  of  which 
the  Marquis  was  so  distinguished  an  ornament,  says,  "  He 
had  great  store  of  books,  and  gave  himself  to  study, 
especially  the  *^  study  of  moral  philosophy,  and  of  things 
foreign  and  old.  And  he  had  always  in  his  house  doctors 
and  masters,  with  whom  he  discoursed  concerning  the 
knowledge  and  the  books  he  studied.  Likewise,  he  him- 
self made  other  books,  in  verse  and  in  prose,  profitable  to 
provoke  to  virtue  and  to  restrain  from  vice.  And  in  such 
wise  did  he  pass  the  greater  part  of  his  leisure.  Much 
fame  and  renown,  alao,  he  had  in-  many  kingdoms  out  of 
Spain ;  but  he  thought  it  a  greater  matter  to  have  esteem 
among  the  wise,  than  name  and  fame  with  the  many."  ^ 

The  works  of  the  Marquis  of  Santillana  show,  with  suffi- 
cient distinctness,  the  relations  in  which  he  stood  to  his 
times,  and  the  direction  he  was  disposed  to  take. 

Tflii  wnrirM. 

From  his  social  position,  he  could  easily  gratify 
any  reasonable  literary  curiosity  or  taste  he  might  pos- 
sess ;  for  the  resources  of  the  kingdom  were  open  to  him, 
and  he  could,  therefore,  not  only  obtain  for  his  private 
study  the  poetry  then  abroad  in  the  world,  but  could  often 


careful  and  Talnable  edition  of  SantiUana's  times  must  notice  tiie  important  part  he 

worlcB,  1862.    Moreover,  the  glories  of  the  bore  in  them. 

Marquis,  and  of  the  house  of  Mendoza,  ^^  In  the  "  Introduction  (sic)  del  Mar. 

both  before  and  after  him,  are  amply  set  ques  4  los  Proverbios,"  Anvers,  1552, 18mo, 

forth  in  the  History  of  Ouadalazara,  by  f.  160.    **  Fago  de  este  trabsjo  reposo  de  los 

AloDSo  Nunes  de  Castro,  the  chronicler  otros,"   he   says  neatly  in  his  letter  or 

(VoL  1668).    Indeed,  his  name  and  position  **  Question  '*  to  the  Bishop  of  Burgos, 

were  so  great,  that  all  who  discuss  his  »  Polgar,  Claros  Y&rones,  ut  supra. 
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command  to  his  presence  thQ  poets  themselves.  He  was 
born  in  the  Asturias,  where  his  great  family  fiefs  lay,  and 
was  educated  in  Castile ;  90  that,  on  this  side,  he  belonged 
to  the  genuinely  indigenous  school  of  Spanish  poetry. 
But  then  he  was  also  intimate  with  Don  Enrique  de  Yil- 
lena,  the  head  of  the  poetical  Consistory  of  Barcelona^ 
who,  to  encourage  his  poetical  studies,  addressed  to  him, 
in  1433,  his  curious  letter  on  the  art  of  the  Trouba- 
dours, which  Don  Enrique  thus  proposed  to  introduce 
iifto  Castile.^  And,  after  all,'  he  Hved  chiefly  at  the  court 
of  John  the  Second,  and  was  the  friend  and  patron  of  the 
poets  there,  through  whom  and  through  his  love  of  for- 
eign lettiers  it  was  natural  he  should  come  in  contact  with 
the  great  Italian  masters,  now  exercising  a  wide  sway 
within  their  own  peninsula,  and  already  known  in  Spain. 
We  must  not  be  surprised,  tl^refore,  to  find  that  his  own 
works  belong  more  or  less  to  each  of  these  schools,  and 
define  his  position  as  that  of  one  who  stands  connected 
with  the  Proven9al  literature  in  Spain,  which  we  have 
just  examined ;  with  the  Italian,  whose  influences  were 
now  beginning  to  appear ;  and  with  the  genuinely  Spanish, 
which,  though  it  often  bears  traces  of  each  of  the  others, 
is  destined  to  prevail  at  last  over  both  of  them. 

Of  his  familiarity  with  the  Provencal  poetry,  abundant 
proof  may  be  found  in  the  Preface  to  his  Proverbs,  which 
he  wrote  when  young,  and  in  his  letter  to  the  ^^  ^^^^^ 
Constable  of  Portugal,  which  belongs  to  the  lat-  the  Proven- 
ter  period  of  his  life.     In  both  he  treiits  the  rules  ^   ™*°"®'- 
of  that  poetry  as  well  founded,  explaining  them  much  as 
his  friend  and  kinsman,  Don  Enrique  de  Yillena,  did ;  and 
of  some  of  the  principal  of  its  votaries  in  Spain,  such  as 
Bergedan,  and  Pedro  and  Ausias  March,  he  speaks  with 
great  Tespect.^'    To  Jordi,  his  contemporary,  he  elsewhere 
devotes  an  allegorical  poem  of  some  length  and  merit, 
intended  to  do  him  the  highest  honor  as  a  Troubadour.^ 

But,  besides  this,  he   directly  imitated  the  Provencal 

w  gee  the  preceding  notioe  of  ViUon*.  U  n  is  in  the  oldest  Cancionero  Genera], 
17  In  the  Introduction  to  his  Proverbs  he  and  copied  froin  that  into  laber's  **  Flo- 
boasts  of  his  familiarity  with  the  Proven^  resta,"  No.  87. 
rules  of  versifying. 
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• 

poets.  By  far  the  most  beautiful  of  his  works^  and  one 
which  maj  well  be  compared  with  the  most  graceful  of 
the  smaller  poems  in  the  Spanisl^  language,  is  entirely  in 
the  Proven9al  manner.  It  is  called  "  Una  Serranilla,"  or 
A  Little  Mountain  Song,  and  was  composed  on  a  little 
girl,  whom,  when  following  his  military  duty,  he  found 
tending  her  father's  herds  on  the  hills.  Many  such  short 
songs  occur  in  the  later  Proyen9al  poets,  under  the  name 
of  "  Pastoretas,''  and  "  Vaqueiras,''  one  of  which,  by 
Giraud  Eiquier,  — the  same'  person  who  wrote  verses  oil 
the  death  of  Alfonso  the  Wise,  —  might  have  served  as 
the  very  prototype  of  the  preseht  one,  so  strong  is  the 
resemblance  between  them.  But  none  of  them,  either  in 
the  Provencal  or  in  the  Spanish,  has  ever  equalled  this 
"  SerraniUa "  of  the  manly  soldier ;  which,  besides  its 
inherent  simplicity  and  liqui|}  sweetness,  has  such  grace 
and  lightness  in  its  movement  that  it  bears  no  murks  of  an 
unbeccHQiing  imitation,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  rather  to  be 
regarded  as  a  model  of  the  natural  old  Oastilian  song, 
never  to  be  transferred  to  another  language,  and  hardly 
to  be  imitated  with  success  in  its  own."^ 

The  traces  of  Italian  culture  in  the  poetry  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Santillana  are  no  less  obvious  and  important. 
Besides  praising  Dante,  Petrarch,  and   Boccaccio,^  he 

1*  The  Serranta  of  the  Arcipreate  de  The  following  is  the  opening  of  that  by 

Hita  were  noticed  when  speaking  of  his  Kiquier: 

works  ;   bat  the  ten  by  the  Marquis  of  Gay*  putorelha 

Santillana  approach  nearer  to  the  Proven-  Tiobey  ravtre  dia 

^al  model,  and  have   a   higher  poetical  En  un«  ribcira, 

merit.    For  ttieir  form  and  structure,  see  *    2lL' "T-T*?*  ^*  *^* 

_..       _.  DOS  anheli  tenia 

Die*,  Troubadours,  p.  lU.    The  one  spe-  p^^ot,  ^^  ombwimi 

clally  referred  to  in  the  text  is  so  beautiful  Un  eapelh  fiizU 

that  I  add  a  part  of  it,  with  the  correspond-  I>«  Aon  e  sena, 

ing  portion  of  Ifae  one  by  Biqaler.  „  *"■  *"  *•  ft^quaria,  ele. 

Moo  tan  fennoM  Bvaouard,  Troubudonr.,  Tom.  m.^p.  470. 

ComounaTiMinwa  SerraniUa  and  serrama  are  derived  firom 

De  la  Finqjon.  nerrOy  **  a  mountain  range  "  which  looks, 

_•      • •      •  at  a  distanoe,  like  a  nerro,  — "a  saw." 

^^^^**  None  of  the  Provengal  poets,   I   think, 

Guartando'  ganado  ^'^^'^  ^  beautiful  Pa»toreta»  as  Riquier  ; 

Con  otroa  paatorca,  .  ^         BO  that  the  Marquis  chose  a  good  modeL 

La  vi  tan  fennosa,  *            *o  See  the  Letter  to  the  Constable  of 

Que  apenas  creyeM^  Portugal. 
Qae  ftiese  vaqneza 
De  la  FinoJoM. 
SamcheB,  FoeiCas  Anteiions,  Tom.  L  p.  xliv. 
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iinitates  the  opening  of  the  V  Inferno  "  in  a  long  poem,  in 
octave  stanzas,  on  the  death  of  Don  Enrique  de  ViUena ;  ^ 
while,  in  the  "  Coronation  of  Jordi,"  he  shows 
that  he  was  sensible  to  the  power  of  more  than  the  itauaa 
one  passage  in  the  "Purgatorio."^    Moreover,  "**°°*'' 
he  has  the  merit  —  if  it  be  one  —  of  introducing  the  pecu- 
liarly Italian  form  of  the  Sonnet  into  Spain  ;  and  with  the 
different  specimens  of  it  that  still  remain  among  his  works 
begins  the  ample  series  which,  since  the  time  of  Boscan, 
has  won  for  itself  so  large  a  space  in  Spanish  literature. 
Forty-two  sonnets  of  the  Marquis  of  Santillana  have  been 
published,  which  he  himself  declares  to  be  written  iif 
"the  Italian  fashion,''  and  appeals  to  Cavalcante,  Guido 
d'  Ascoli,  Dante,  and  especially  Petrarch,  as  his  prede- 
cessors and  models ;   an  appeal  hardly  necessary  to  one 
who  has  read  them,  so  plain  is  his  desire  to  imitate  4he 
greatest  of  his  masters.    The  sonnets  of  the  Marmiis  of 
Santillana,  however,  have  little  merit,  except  in  their  care- 
ful versification,  and  were  soon  forgotten.^ 

But  his  principal  works  were  more  in  the  manner  then 
prevalent  at  the  Spanish  court.  Most  of  them  are  in 
verse,  and,  like  a  short  poem  to  the  queen,- several  HiBworkiin 
riddles,  and  a  few  religious  compositions,  are  full  SLSct'^ 
of  conceits  and  affectation,  and  have  little  value  ^^  ^^°»- 
of  any  sort.**  Two  or  three,  however,  are  of  consequence. 
One  called  "  The  Complaint  of  Love,"  and  referring  appar- 

&  Ganeionero  General^  1678,  f.  84.  It  in  a  letter  by  the  Marqoifl,  dated  May 
waa,  of  course,  written  after  1434,  that  be-  4,  1444,  and  addressed,  with  his  Poems, 
log  the  year  ViUena  died.  to  Dona  Tiolante  de  Pradas,  he  teUa  her  ex" 
»  Faber,  Floresta  ut  sup.  pressly  that  he  imitated  the  Italian  maa* 
V  Sanchez,  Poeslas  Anteriiures,  Tom.  I.  tera  in  the  composition  of  his  poems, 
pp.  zx.,  zzi.,  xL  Quintana,  Poesias  Cas-  m  They  are  found  in  the  Cancionero  Qen- 
teUanaa,  Madrid,  1807, 12mo,  Tom.  I.  p.  18.  eral  of  1673,  fT.  24,  27, 37,  40,  and  234. 
There  are  impeifect  discussions  about  the  The  Marquis  had  little  regard  for  popQ- 
Introduction  of  sonnets  Into  Spanish  poetry  lar  poetry.  Dividing  €Ul  poetry  into  three 
in  Argote  de  Molina's  "  Discurso,*'  at  the  classes,  —  Sublime^  like  that  of  the  Greeks 
end  of  the  **  Conde  Lucanor  "  (1576,  f.  07),  and  Romans ;  Middling^  like  that  of  the 
and  in  Herrera*s  edition  of  Ckrcilasso  (Se^  Italians  and  Provencals;  and  Low, — he  de- 
villa,  1680, 870.  p.  76).  But  all  doubts  are  scribes  the  latter  thus  :  "  irifimoa  son  aquel- 
put  at  rest,  and  all  questions  answered,  in  loe  que  sin  nlngunt  orden,  regla,  ni  cuento 
the  edition  of  the  "  Rimas  Ineditas  de  Don  fhcen  estos  romances  i  oantares  de  que  la 
Inigo  Lopes  de  Mendoza,"  published  at  Par-  gente  baxa  6  de  servil  condlcion  se  alegra.** 
Is,  by  Ochoa  (1844,  8vo),  and  in  the  more  Proemio  al  Condestable,  in  Sanchez,  Poeslai 
ample  and  better  edition  of  them  by  Don  Anteriores,  Tom.  I.  p.  liv. 
Amador  de  los  Rios  (Madrid,  1862) }  where, 
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ently  to  the  story  of  Macias,  is  written  with  fluency  and 
sweetness,  and  is  curious  as  containing  lines  in  GaUcian, 
which,  with  other  similar  verses  and  his  letter  to  the  Con* 
stable  of  Portugal,  show  that  he  extended  his  thoughts  to 
this  ancient  dialect,  where  are  found  some  of  the  earliest 
intimations  of  Spanish  literature.'*  Another  poem  attrib- 
uted to  him,  which  has  been  called  "  The  Ages  of  the 
World,"  is  a  compendium  of  universal  history,  beginning 
at  the  creation  and  coming  down  to  the  time  of  John  the 
Second^  with  a  gross  compliment  to  whom  it  ends.  It 
was  written  in  1426,  and  fills  three  hundred  and  thirty* 
two  stanzas  of  double  redondiUaa,  dull  and  prosaic  through- 
out.^ The  third  is  a  moral  poem,  thrown  into  the  shape 
of  a  dialogue  between  Bias  and  Fortune,  setting  forth  the 
Stoical  doctrine  of  the  worthlessness  pf  all  outward  good. 
It  oonsists  of  a  hundred  and  eighty  octave  stanzas  in  the 
short  Spanish  measure,  and  was  written  for  the  consola- 
tion or  a  cousin  and  much-loved  friend  of  the  Toledo 
family,  whose  imprisonment  in  1448,  by  order  of  the  Con- 
stable, caused  great  troubles  in  the  kingdom,  and  contrib- 
uted to  the  final  alienation  of  the  Marquis  from  the  favor- 
ite.^ The  fourth  is  <m  the  kindred  subject  of  the  fall  and 
death  of  the  Constable  himself,  in  1453 ;  a  poem  in  fifty- 
three  octave  stanzas,  each  of  two  redondiUas,  containing  a 
confession  supposed  to  have  been  made  by  the  viclam  on  the 
scafifold,  partly  to  the  multitude  and  pardy  to  his  priest-^ 
In  both  of  the  last  two  poems,  and  especially  in  the  dia- 
logue between  Bias  and  Fortune,  passages  of  merit  are 
found,  which  are  not  only  fluent,  but  strong ;  not  only 
terse  and  pointed,  but  graceful." 

■  Sanches,  PoesiM  Anteriores,  Tom.  L  his  otijeoaons  to  tt  In  his  Preftoe  (pp.  CLXxn. 

pp.  143-147.  sqq.). 

» It  received  its  name  from  Ochoa,  who  f  Faber,  Floresta,  No.  743.     Sanchei^ 

flnt  printed  it  in  hia  edition  of  the  Mar-  Tom.  I.  p.  zIL    Olaroa  Varonea  de  Polgar, 

qaiB*B  Poems  (pp.  97-340) ;  bat  Amador  de  ed.  1776,  p.  QM.    CT6nica  de  B.  Joan  n% 

los  Rios,  in  his  **  Estndioe  sobre  los  Judios  Ano  1448,  Cap.  4. 

de  Espana  **  (Madrid,  1848,  8vo,  p.  842),  »  CanoianBro  General,  1573, 1 4^. 

fives  reascms  which  induce  him  to  believe  w  Two  or  three  other  poems  are  given  by 

It  to  be  the  work  of  Pablo  de  Sta.  Maria,  Ochoa:  the  **Pregiuita  de  Nobles,'*  a  sort 

who  will  be  noticed  hereafter.    The  Senor  of  moral  lament  of  the  poet,  that  he  cannot 

Amador,  therefore,  has  not  included  it  in  see  and  know  the  great  men  of  all  times  { 

his  edition  of  the  woiks  of  Uie  Marquis  of  the  "^  Doae  TrabiOos  de  Brooles,"  which  has 

BatttUlana;  but  has  renewed  and  reinforced  sometimes  been  oonlbanded  with  the  pron 
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But  the  most  important  of  tho  poetical  works  of  the 
Marquis  of  Santillana  is  one  approaching  the  form  of  a  | 

drama,  and  called  the  '*  Comedieta  de  Ponza/'  or  i 

The  Little  Comedy  of  Fonza.     It  is  founded  on  dieta  de  ' 

the  story  of  a  great  sea-fight  on  the  coast  of  ^^°*** 
Naples,  near  the  island  of  Fonza,  in  1435,  where  the  Kings 
of  Aragon  and  Navarre,  and  the  Infante  Don  Henry  of 
Castile,  with  many  noblemen  and  knights,  were*taken  pris- 
oners by  the  Genoese, —  a  disaster  to  Spain«  which  fills 
a  large  space  in  the  old  national  chronicles.^  The  poem 
of  Santillana,  written  immediately,  after  the  occurrence  of 
the  calamity  it  commemorates,  is  called  a  Comedy,  because 
its  conclusion  is  happy,  and  Dante  is  cited  as  authority 
for  this  use  of  the  word.^^  But  in  fact  it  is  a  dream  or 
vision ;  and  one  of  the  early  passages  in  the  "  Inferno,'^ 
imitated  at  the  very  opening,  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  what 
was  in  the  author's  mind  when  he  wrote  it.^  The  Queens 
of  Navatre  and  Aragon,  and  the  Infante  Dona  Catalina, 
as  the  persons  most  interested  in  the  unhappy  battle,  are 
the  chief  speakers.  But  Boccaccio  is  also  a  principal  per- 
sonage,  though  seemingly  for  no  better  reason  than  that 
he  wrote  the  treatise  on  the  Disasters  of  Frinces ;  and; 
after  being  addressed  very  solemnly  in  this  capacity  by 
the  three  royal  ladies  and  by  the  Marquis  of  Santillana 
himself,  he  answers  no  less  solemnly  in  his  native  Italian. 
Queen  Leonora  then  gives  him  an  account  of  the  glories 
and  grandeur  of  her  house,  accompanied  with  auguries 
of  misfortune,  which  axe  hardly  uttered  before  a  letter 
comes  announcing  their  fulfilment  in  the  calamities  of  the 
battle  of  Fonza.  The  queen  mother,  after  hearing  the 
contents  of  this  letter  quite  through,  falls  as  one  dead. 
Fortune,  in  a  female  form,  richly  attired,  enters,  and  con? 

work  of  Villena  bearing  the  same  title;  and  n  in  the  letter  to  Dona  Yiolante  de  F)ra-     c 

the  **Infierno  de  loe  EnamoradoB,"  which  das,  where  he  says  he  began itimmediately 

was  afterwards  imitated  by  Qarci  Sanchea  after  Uie  battl$. 

de  Badajoz.    All  three  are  short,  and  of  lit-  »  Speaking  of  the  dialogue  he  heard  about 

tte  value.  the  battle,  the  Marquis  says,  using  almost 

"}  Tor  example,  Cr6nica  de  D.  Juan  el  8e-  the  very  words  of  Dante,  — 

gundo,  Ano  1436,  Cap.  9.    But,  perhaps,  ^^  paurofo. 

the  best  account  to  illustrate  the  CMnedt-  q^^  ,^,1^  ^^  pensarlo  me  vence  pledad. 
eta  is  in  Bart  FaciuB  de  Rebus  Ctestis  ab  Al- 

fboM,  etc.,  Lib.  IT.    Lugduni,  1600,  Fol.  * 
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Boles  them  all ;  first  showing  a  magnificent  perspective 
of  past  times,  with  promises  of  still  greater  glory  to  their 
descendants,  and  then  fairly  presenting  to  them  in  per- 
son  the  very  princes  whose  eaptivity  had  just  filled  them 
with  such  fear  and  grief.    And  this  ends  the  Comedieta. 

It  fills  a  hundred  and  twenty  of  the  old  Italian  octave 
stanzas,  —  snch  stanzas  as  are  used  in  the  "  Filostrato '' 
of  Boccaccio,  —  and  much  of  it  is  written  in  easy  verse. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  ancient  learning  introduced  into 
it  awkwardly  and  in  bad  taste ;  but  there  is  one  passage 
in  which  a  description  of  Fortune  is  skilfully  borrowed 
from  the  seventh  canto  of  the  "  Inferno,''  uid  another  in 
which  is  a  pleasing  paraphrase  of  the  BecUua  iMe  of  Horace.** 
The  machinery  and  management  of  the  story,  it  is  obvi- 
ous, could  hardly  be  worse  ;  and  yet  when  it  was  written, 
and  perhaps  still  more  when  it  was  declaimed,  as  it  may 
have  been,  before  some  of  the  sufferers  in  the  disaster  it 
records,  it  may  well  have  been  felt  as  an  effective  de« 
Bcription  of  a  very  grave  passage  in  the  history  of  the 
lime.     On  this  account,  too,  it  is  still  interesting. 

The  Comedieta,  however,  was  not  the  most  popular, 
if  it  was  the  most  important,  of  the  works  of  Santillana. 
That  distinction  belongs  to  a  collection  of   Proverbs, 
His  proyerb-^^^^  ^®  made  at  the  request  of  John  the  Second, 
^*  for  the  education  of  his  son  Henry,  afterwards 

Henry  the  Fourth.  It  consists  of  a  hundred  rhymed 
sentences,  each  generally  containing  one  proverb,  and  so 
sometimes  passes  under  the  name  of  the  "  Oentiloquio.'' 
The  proverbs  themselves  are  no  doubt  often  taken  from 
that  unwritten  wisdom  of  the  common  people,  for  which, 
in  l^s  form,  Spain  has  always  been  more  famous  than 
any  other  country;    but,  in  the  general  tone  he  has 


n  As  a  specimen  of  fhe  best  parts  of  the 
Comedieta,  I  coi^  the  paraphrase  finom  a 
manuscript,  better,  I  think,  ttian  that  used 
by  Ochoa : 

ST.  ZYI. 

BenditM  aqnetUMr,  qae,  con  el  a^ada, 
Sufltentan  aua  vidu  y  blven  oontentoi, 
Y  de  quando  en  qoando  conoaeen  motada, 
T  aufren  placientea  laa  lluvias  y  yientoa. 
Ca  eafaM  no  temen  loa  aof  movimiento^ 
Nin  Mbcn  laa  coaaa  del  tiempo  paaado. 


Nln  de  tea  preaentea  aa  haeen  enidado, 
Nin  tea  Temderaa  do  aa  naacimientoa. 

ST.  XTIX. 

Benditoa  aqaelloa  que  aignen  laa  Herat 
Con  tea  gmeaaa  redea  y  eanea  azdidoa, 

Y  >aben  lai  trozaa  y  laa  delanteraa, 

Y  fleren  de  aroo>  en  tiempoa  deyidoa. 
Ca  eatoB  por  aafia  no  eon  oomoTidoa, 
Nin  Tana  oobdiete  loa  tiene  autjetoa, 
mn  quieren  teaoroa,  ni  sienten  defetoa, 
Nin  turba  flntona  ana  libres  aentidoa. 
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adopted,  and  in  many  of  his  separate  instructions,  the 
Marquis  is  rather  indebted  to  King  Solomon  and  the 
New  Testament.     Such  as  they  are,  however,  they  had 

—  perhaps  from  their  connection  with  the  service  of  the 
heir-apparent  —  a  remarkable  success,  to  which  many 
old  manuscripts,  still  extant,  bear  witness.  They  were 
printed,  too,  as  early  as  1496  ;  and,  in  the  course  of  the 
next  century,  nine  or  ten  editions  of  them  may  be  reck- 
oned, generally  encumbered  with  a  learned  commentary 
by  Doctor  Pedro  Diaz  of  Toledo.  They  have,  however, 
no  poetical  value,  and  interest  us  only  from  the  circum- 
stances attending  their  composition,  and  from  the  fact 
that  they  form  the  oldest  collection  of  proverbs  made  in 
modem  times.®*  * 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  the  fame  of  the  Marquis  of 
Santillana  was  spread  very  widely.     Juan  de  Mena  says 
that  men  came  from  foreign  countries  merely  to  his  wide- 
see  him ;  ^  and  the  young  Constable  of  Portugal  ■p'®*^  ^»°«' 

—  the  same  prince  who  afterwards  entered  into  the  Oata» 
Ionian  troubles,  and  claimed  to  be  King  of  Aragon —  famvi 


M  There  is  anoCher  oollectioii  of  proverbs  bat  neither  hare  these  thfe  good  fortune  ttf 
made  by  tiie  Marquis  ot  Santillana,  first'  escape  the  learned  discussions  of  the  To- 
printed  in  1608,  that  is  to  be  found  in  ledan  Doctor,  who  was  the  chaplain  and 
Uayans  y  Biscar,  **  Origenes  de  la  Lengua  religious  friend  of  the  Marquis.    A  com- 
Castellana"  (Tom.  II.  pp.  179,  etc.).  !niey  mentary  in  the  same  verse,  employed  by 
are,  however,  neither  rhymed  nor  glossed ;  the  Marquis  on  fifty-five  of  the  Proverbs, 
but  simply  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  omitting  tiie  eighth,  by  Luis  de  Aranda 
as  they  wore  gathered  from  the  lips  of  the  {tee  post,  Chap.  XXL),  first  printed  at  Gra 
common  i>eople,  or,  as  the  collector  says,  nada  in  1675,  may  be  found  in  Nipho's 
''from  the  old  women  in  their  chimney-  Cajon  de  Sastre  (1781,  Tom.  V.  pp.  211> 
comers.*'    For  an  account  of  the  printed  266)  }  but  it  is  tedious  and  unprofitable, 
editions  of  the  rhymed  proverbs  prepared  ^e  same  Pero  Diaz,  who  burdened  the 
for  Prince  Henry,   see   Mendez,   Typog.  Prtfverbs  of  the  Marquis  of  Santillana  with 
Ssp.,  p.   190,  and  Sanchez,  Tom.  I.   ii.  a  o(«imentary,  prepared,  at  the  request  of. 
zxxiv.    The  seventeeidh  proyerb,  or  that  John  IL,  a  collection  of  proverbs   from 
on  Prudence,  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  specl-  geneca,  which  were  first  printed  in  1482, 
men  of  the  whole,  all  being  in  the  same  and  afterwards  went  through  several  edi- 
measure  and  manner.    It  is  as  follows :  tkaa.    (Mendez,  Typog.,  pp.  266  and  197.) 
St  ftiei«>  gnu.  eloquente  I  l»ave  one  of  SeviUe,  1600  (fol.,  sixty-six 
Bien  serm,  leaves)!    They  are  about  one  hundred  and 
Pero  mas  te  convenft  fifty  in  number,  and  the  gloss  with  which 
Ber  pnide&te.  ^^^  ^  accompanied  seems  in  better  taste 
^^prvdenteescbedlenta  ^^  ^^^  becoming  its  position  than  it 
A  moral  flloMfla  does  in  the  case  of  the  rhymed  proverbs  of 
Y  drviente.  the  Marquis. 
Twenty  of  the  hundred  proverbs  have  a  » In  the  Preface  to  the  "  Ooronacion,»» 
prose  commentary  by  the  Marquis  himself }  Obras,  AlcaUi,  1666, 12mo,  f  .  260. 
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ally  asked  him  for  his  poems,  which  the  Marquis  sent, 
with  a  letter  on  the  poetic  art,  by  way  of  introduction, 
written  between  1448  and  1455,  and  containing 
^c?^**  notices  of  such  Spanish  poets  as  were  his  prede- 
bie  (rf  Por  cessors  or  contemporaries ;  a  letter  which  is,  in 
fiact,  the  most  important  single  document  we  now 
possess  touching  the  early  literature  of  Spain.  It  is  one, 
too,  which  contrasts  favorably  with  the  epistle  he  himself 
received  on  a  similar  subject,  twenty  years  before,  from 
Bon  Enrique  de  Yillena,  and  shows  how  much  he  was  in 
advance  of  his  age  in  the  spirit  of  criticism,  and  in  a  well- 
considered  love  of  letters." 

Indeed,  in  all  respects  we  can  see  that  he  was  a  remark- 
able man ;  one  thoroughly  connected  with  his  age,  and 
His  chai^  •stroug  in  its  spirit.  His  conduct  in  affairs,  from 
^^'  his  youth  upwards,  shows  this.  So  does  the 
tone  of  his  Proverbs,  that  of  his  letter  to  his  imprisoned 
cousin,  and  that  of  his  poem  on  the  death  of  Alvaro  de 
Luna.  He  was  a  poet,  also,  though  not  of  a  high  order ; 
a  man  of  much  reading,  when  reading  was  rare ;  ^  and  a 
critic,  who  showed  judgment,  when  judgment  and  the  art 
of  criticism  hardly  went  together.  And,  finally,  he  was 
the  founder  of  an  Italian  and  courtly  school  in  Spanish 
poetry  ;  one,  on  the  whole,  adverse  to  the  national  spirit, 
and  finally  overcome  by  it,  and  yet  one  that  long  exercised 
a  considerable  sway,  and  at  last  contributed  something  to 
the  materials  which,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  went  to 
build  up  and  constitute  the  proper  literature  of  the 
country. 

»  Thifl  important  letter  —  wUcb,  from  11.  b)  the  Harqoifl  Is  made  to  say,  ^  Me  veo 

the  nofcioe  of  it  b j  Argote  de  Molina  (No-  defefcaoeo  de  letras  X<atinaB,"  and  adds  that 

blesa,  1588,  £.  836),  was  a  sort  of  acknowl-  the  Kshop  of  Burgos  and  Joan  de  Mena 

edged  introduction  to  the  Oancionero  of  would  hare  carried  on  in  LnUn  the  discus- 

the  Marquis  —is  ftmnd,  with  learned  notes  sion  recorded  in  that  treatise,  instead  of 

to  it,  in  the  first  volume  of  Sanches.    The  carrying  it  on  in  Spanish,  if  he  had  been 

Constable  of  Portugal,  to  whom  it  was  able  to  Join  them  in  that  learned  language, 

addressed,  died  in  1466.  That  the  Marquis  could  read  Latin,  how- 

"7  I  do  not  account  him  learned,  because  ever,  is  probable  from  his  works,  which  are 
he  had  not  the  accomplishment  common  to  fall  of  allusions  to  Latin  onthore,  and  some- 
all  learned  men  of  his  lime,— 'that  of  times  contain  imitations  of  them.'  Hehim- 
speaking  Latin.  This  appears  from  the  self  alludes  to  his  ignorance  of  Latin  in  a 
very  quaint  and  rare  treatise  of  tin  "  Vita  letter  to  his  son  studying  at  the  Unirendty 
Beata,"  by  Juan  de  Luoena,  his  contem-  of  ftftiumftnftft.  Obras,  1862,  p*  482. 
porary  and  friend,  where  (ed.  1488,  fi>l.,  t 
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There  lived,  however,  during  the  reign  of  John  the 
Second,  and  in  the  midst  of  hie  court,  another  poet, 
whose  gieneral  influence  at  the  time  was  less  felt  than 
that  of  hie  patron,  the  Marquis  de  Santillana,  but  who 
has  since  been  oftener  mentioned  and  remein-  jngnda 
bered,  —  Juan  de  Mena,  sometimes,  but  inappro-  m®°»- 
priately,  called  the  Ennius  of  Spanish  poetry.  He  was 
bom  in  Odrdova,  about  the  year  1411,  the  child  of  parents 
respected,  but  not  noble.*®  He  was  early  left  an  orphan, 
and,  from  the  age  of  three-and-twenty,  of  his  own  free 
choice,  devoted  himself  wholly  to  letters ;  going  through 
a  regular  course  of  studies,  first  at  Salamainca,  and  after- 
wards at  Bome.  On  his  return  home  he  became  a  VeirUe- 
qttatro  of  C6rdova,  or  one  of  the  twenty-four  persons  who 
constituted  the  government  of  the  city  ;  but  we  early  find 
him  at  court  on  a  footing  of  familiarity  as  a  poet,  hib  poeiuon 
and  we  know  he  was  soon  afterwards  Latin  sec-  **  <»^"^ 
retary  to  John  the  Second,  and  historiographer  of  Cas- 
tile.*^ This  brought  him  into  relations  with  the  king  and 
the  Constable  ;  relations  important  in  themselves,  and  of 
which  We  have  by  accident  a  few  singular  intimations, 
"the  king,  if  we  can  trust  the  witness,  was  desirous  to  be 
well  regarded  in  history ;  and,  to  make  sure  of  it,  directed 
his  confidential  physician  to  instruct  his  historiographer, 
from  time  to  time,  how  he  ought  to  treat  different  parts 
of  his  subject.  In  one  letter,  for  instance,  he  is  told,  with 
much  gravity,  "  The  king  is  very  desirous  of  praise  ; " 
and  then  follows  a  statement  of  facts,  as'  they  ought  to  be 
represented,  in  a  somewhat  delicate  case  of  the  neglect 
of  the  Count  de  Castro  to  obey  the  rpyal  commands.** 
In  another  letter  he  is  told,  "  The  king  expects  much 
glory  from  you  ;  "  a  remark  which  is  followed  by  another 
narrative  of  facts  as  they  should  be  set  forth.*^  But, 
though  Juan  de  Mena  was  employed  on  this  important 

^  The  chief  material  for  tJie  life  of  Juan  there  is  no  doubt    He  aUudeg  to  it  him- 

de  Mena  are  to  be  found  in  smne  poor  venes  self  (Tresoientas,  Oopla  124)  in  a  way  that 

by  Francisco  Bomero,  in  his  "  Epicedio  en  does  him  honor. 

la  Muerte  del  Maestro  Heman  Nunes"  »>  oibdareal,  Spist.  XX.,  XZIII. 

(Salamanca,  1578,  12mo,  pp.  485,  ete.),  at  «>  Ibid.,  Epist.  XLTII. 

the  end  of  the  "  Relhuies  de  Heman  Nu-  ^^  n>id.,  Epist.  XLIX. 
fies."  Conceuiing  the  place  of  his  birth 
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work  BS  late  as  1445,  and  apparently  was  favored  in  it 
both  'by  the  king  and  the  Constable,  still  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  any  part  of  what  he  did  is  preserved 
in  the  Chronicle  of  John  Jbhe  Second  exactly  as  it  came 
from  his  hands. 

The  chronicler,  however,  who  seems  to  have  been  happy 
in  possessing  a  temperament  proper  for  courtly  success, 
has  left  proofs  enough  of  the  means  by  which  he  reached 
it.  He  was  a  sort  of  poet-laureate  without  the  title,  writ- 
ing verses  on  the  battle  of  Olmedo  in  1445,  on  the  pacifi- 
cation between  the  king  and  his  son  in  1446,  on  the  affair 
of  Peflafiel  in  1449,  and  on  the  slight  wound  the  Constable 
received  at  Palencia  in  1452 ;  in  all  which,  as  well  as  in 
other  and  larger  poems,  he  shows  a  great  devotion  to  ihe 
reigning  powers  of  the  state.^ 

He  stood  well,  too,  in  Portugal.  The  Infante  Don 
Pedro —  a  verse-writer  of  some  name,  who  travelled  much 
in  different  parts  of  the  world — became  personally  ac- 
quainted wiih.  Juan  de  Mena  in  Spain,  and,  on  his  return 
to  Lisbon,  addressed  a  few  verses  to  him,  better  than  the 
answer  they  ealled  forih ;  besides  which,  he  imitated,  with 
no  mean  skill, 'Mena's  *'  Labyrinth,'^  in  a  Spanish  poem  of 
a  hundred  and  twenty-five  stanzas.^  With  such  connec- 
tions and  habits,  with  a  wit  that  made  him  agreeable  in 
personal  intercourse,^  and  with  an  even  good-humor  wiiich 
rendered  him  welcome  to  the  opposite  parties  in  the  king, 
dom,^  he  seems  to  have  led  a  contented  life ;  and  at  his 
death,  which  happened  suddenly  in  1456,  in  consequence 
of  a  fall  from  his  mule,  the  Marquis  of  Santillana,  always 
his  friend  and  patron,  wrote  his  epitaph,  asad  erected  a 

o  For  the  ilrat  verses,  see  Ucinlano  Saei,  X840,  4tD,  pp.  27, 64),  and  Mendes,  Typo- 

ValOT  de  las  Monedas  de  Enrique  IV.,  Mad-  graphia  <p.  137,  nofce).    This  Iniante  Don 

rid,  4to,  180S,  pp.  647-662 ;  and  for  those  Pedro  is,  1 0ai^X)8e,  the  one  alluded  to  as  a 

on  the  Constable,  see  his  Chronicle,  Milano,  great  traveller  in  Don  Quixote  (Part  II., 

1546,  fol.,  t  60.  b.  Tit  95.  end  of  Chap.  23);  but  Pellioer  and  Cle- 

^  The  yerses  inscribed  '*  Do  Ifimte  Dom  mencin  give  us  no  light  on  the  matter. 
Bedro,  Fylho  dd  Rey  Dom  Joam,  em  Loot       ^  See  the  Dialogue  of  Juan  de  Lnoena, 
de  Joam  de  Hena,"  with  Juan  de  Hena*t  "  La  Vita  Beata,**  pa»»im,  in  which  Juan 
answer,  a  short  rejoinder  by  the  In&nte,  de  Mena  is  one  <^  the  principal  spealcers. 
and  a  eoikclusion,  are  in  the  Cancioneiro  de       «  He  stood  well  with  the  king  and  the 
Bresende  (Lisboa,  1616,  folio,  t  72.  b.).  In&ntes,  with  the  Constable,  with  the  Mar- 
See,  also.  Die  Alt^i  Llederbficher  der  Por^  qnis  of  Bantillana,  etc. 
togiesen,  von  G.  V.  Bellermann  (Berlin,  ^ 
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monument  to  his  memory  in  Torrelaguna,  both  of  which 
are  still  to  be  seen.** 

The  works  of  Juan  de  Mena  evidently  enjoyed  the  sun- 
shine of  courtly  favor  from  their  first  appearance.  While 
still  young,  if  we  can  trust  the  simple-hearted 
letters  that  pass  under  the  name  of  the  royal 
physician,  they  were  already  the  subject  of  gossip  at  the 
palace  ;  ^  and  the  collection  of  poetry  by  Baena,  made  for 
the  amusement  of  the  king  and  the  court,  about  14^0, 
and  the  one  that  passes  under  the  name  of  Estuniga, 
contain  abundant  proofs  that  his  favor  was  great  during 
his  life;  for  as  many  of  his  verses  as  could  be  found 
seem  to  have  been  put  into  each  of  them.  But  though 
this  circumstance,  and' that  of  their  appearance  before  the 
end  of  the  century  in  two  or  three  of  the  very  earliest 
printed  collections  of  poetry,  leave  no  doubt  that  they 
enjoyed,  from  the  first,  a  sort  of  fashionable  success,  still 
it  can  hardly  be  said  they  were  at  any  time  really  popular. 
Two  or  three  of  his  shorter  effusions,  indeed,  like  the 
verses  addressed  to  his  lady  to  show  her  how  formidable 
she  is  in  every  way,  and  those  on  a  vicious  mule  he 
had  bought  from  a  friar,  have  a  spirit  that  would  make 
them  amusing  anywhere.^  But  most  of  his  minor  ^jg  ^^^^ 
poems,  of  which  about  twenty  may  be  found  scat-  p<>«a». 
tered  in  rare  books,^  belong  only  to  the  style  of  the  society 
in  which  hie  lived,  and,  from  their  affectation,  conceits, 
and  obscure  allusions,  can  have  had  little  value,  even  when 
they  were  first  circulated,  except  to  the  persons  to  whom 
they  were  addressed,  or  the  narrow  circle  in  which  those 
persons  moved. 


^  Ant  Pom,  Viage  de  Espana,  Madrid,  to  have  been  liked  at  court  and  by  the 

1787,  12mo,  Tom.  X.  p.  38.    Olemencin,  Icing. 

note  to  Don  Quixote,  F&rte  n.  c.  44,  Tom.  ^  The  minor  poems  of  Juan  de  Mena  are 

V.  p.  379.  to  be  found  chiefly  in  the  old  Cancionerofl 

^  Oibdareal,  Epist.  XX.    Vo  less  than  Geperalesj  but  some  must  be  sought  in  the 

twelve  of  the  hundred  and  five  letters  of  old  editions  of  his  own  works,    for  mam' 

the  oonrtly  leech  are  addressed  to  the  poet,  pie,  in  the  valuable  folio  one  of  1534, — in 

■howing,  if  they  are  genuine,  how  much  which  Uie  "  Trescientas  "  and  the  %loron»- 

flkvor  Juaii  de  Mena  ei^joyed.  cion  '*  form  separate  publications,  with  sep- 

^  The  last,  which  is  not  without  humor,  is  arate  titles,  pagings,  and  colophons,  <—  each 

twice  alluded  to  in  Cibdareal,  namely,  Eplst.  is  followed  by  a  few  of  the  author's  short 

XXXin.  and  XXXYI.,  and  should  seem  poems. 
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His  poem  on  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins,  in  nearly  eight 
hundred  short  verses,  divided  into  double  redondiUas,  is 
Hift  siete  Pe-  ^  work  of  gravor  pretensions.  But  it  is  a  dull 
GttdoflmoruiM.  allegory,  full  of  pedantry  and  metaphysical  fan- 
cies on  the  subject  of  a  war  between  Reason  and  the  Will 
of  Man.  Notwithstanding  its  length,  however,  it  was 
left  unfinished ;  and  a  certain  knight,  named  Gerdnimo  de 
Olivares,  added  four  hundred  more  verses  to  it,  in  order 
t8  bring  the  discussion  to  what  he  conceived  a  suitable 
conclusion.  Both  parts,  however,  are  as  tedious  as  the 
theology  of  the  age  could  make  them.'^ 

His  ''  Coronation  "  is  better,  and  fills  about  five  hundred 
lines,  arranged  in  double  qutntillas.  Its  name  comes  from 
its  subject,  which  is  an  imaginary  journey  of  Juan  de 
HiBooroiia-  Mona  to  Mount  Parnassus,  in  order  to  witness 
**oo-  the  coronation  of  the   Marquis  of  Santillana, 

both  as  a  poet  and  a  hero,  by  the  Muses  and  the  Virtues. 
It  is,  therefore,  strictly  a  poem  in  honor  of  his  great 
patron ;  and  being  such,  it  is  somewhat  singular  that  it 
should  be  written  in  a  light  and  almost  satirical  vein.  At 
the  opening,  as  well  as  in  other  parts,  it  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a  parody  on  the  "  Diving  Oommedia  ;  "  for  it 
begins  with  the  wanderings  of  the  author  in  an  obscure 
wood,  after  which  he  passes  through  regions  of  misery, 
where  he  beholds  the  punishments  of  the  dead ;  visits  the 
abodes  of  the  blessed,  where  he  sees  the  great  of  former 
ages ;  and,  at  last,  comes  to  Mount  Parnassus,  where  he 
is  present  at  a  sort  of  apotheosis  of  the  yet  living  object 
of  his  reverence  and  admiration.  The  versification  of  the 
poem  is  easy,  and  some  passages  in  it  are  amusing ;  but, 
in  general,  it  is  rendered  dull  by  unprofitable  learning. 
The  best  portions  are  those  merely  descriptive. 

But  whether  Juan  de  Mena,  in  his  "  Coronation,"  in- 
tended deliberately  to  be  the  parodist  of  Dante  or  not,  it 

M  Tbe  addition  of  Olivares  is  to  be  foond  aelf,  of  Juan  de  Mena  and  the  Haninis  of 

In  ihe  e^tion  of  1652,  and  in  several  other  Santillana, — one  Pedro  Quillen,  •>  a  oonald- 

editions  of  Juan  de  Mena*s  works.    An-  erable  amount  of  whose  poetry,  in  the  fasb- 

Qther  addition,  about  three  times  longer  and  ion  of  the  time,  is  still  to  be  found  in  MS. 

no  better,  by  Qomez  Manrlque,  is  in  the  at  Seville,  as  I  learn  from  a  note  to  the 

edition  of  1666 ;  and  there  Is  yet  a  third—  Spanish  translation  of  this  work,  1km.  I. 

Teiy  short  ~  by  a  disciple,  as  he  calls  him*  pp.  561-663. 
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is  quite  plain  that  in  his  principal  work,  called  *'The 
Labyrinth,"  he  became  Dante's  serious  imitator.  This 
long  poem  — r  whi^h  he  seems  to  have  begun  very  early, 
and  which,  though  he  occupied  himself  much  with  its 
composition,  he  left  unfinished  at  the  lime  of  his  sudden 
death  —  consists  of  about  twenty-five  hundred  HisLabyrinto 
lines,  divided  into  stanzas  ;  each  stanza  being  orTrecientaa. 
composed  of  two  redondillas  in  those  long  lines  which 
were  then  called  ''versos  de  arte  mayor,"  or  verses  of 
higher  art,  because  they  were  supposed  to  demand  a 
greater  degree  of  skill  than  the  shorter  verses  used  in 
the  old  national  measures.  The  poem  itself  is  sometimes 
called  ''  The  Labyrinth,"  probably  from  the  intricacy  of 
its  plan,  and  sometimes  ''Th^  Three  Hundred,"  because 
that  was  originally  the  number  of  its  coplas  or  stanzas.  Its 
pTy:pose  ,i^  nothing  less  than  to  teach,  by  vision  and  alle- 
gory, whatever  relates  to  the  duties  or  the  destiny  of 
man ;  and  the  rules  by  which  its  author  was  governed  in 
its  composition  are  evidently  gathered  from  the  example 
of  Dante  in  his  "  Divina  Commedia,"  and  from  Dante's 
precepts  in  his  treatise  "  De  Vulgari  Eloquenti&." 

After  the  dedication  of  the  Labyrinth  to  John  the  Sec- 
ond, and  some  other  preparatory  and  formal  parts,  the 
poem  opens  with  the  author- s  wanderings  in  a 
wood,  like  Dante,  exposed  to  beasts  of  prey. 
While  there,  he  is  met  by  Providence,  who  comes  to  him 
in  the  form  of  a  beautiful  woman,  and  offers  to  lead  him, 
by  a  sure  path,  through  the  dangers  that  beset  him,  and 
to  explain,  "  as  far  as  they  are  palpable  to  human  under- 
standing," the  dark  mysteries  of  life  that  oppress  his 
spirit.  This  promise  she  fulfils  by  carrying  him  to  what 
she  calls  the  spherical  centre  of  the  five  zones ;  or,  in 
other  words,  to  a  point  where  the  poet  is  supposed  to  see 
at  once  all  the  countries  and  nations  of  the  earth.  There 
she  shows  him  three  vast  mystical  wheels, — the  wheels 
of  Destiny,  —  two  representing  the  past  and  the  future, 
in  constant  rest,  and  the  third  representing  4he  present, 
in  constant  motion.  Each  contains  its  appropriate  por- 
tion of  the  human  race,  and  through  each  are  extended 
the  seven  circles  of  the  seven  planetary  influences  that 
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govern  the  fates  of  mortal  men ;  the  characters  of  the 
most  distinguiBhed  of  whom  are  explained  to  the  poet  hy 
his  divine  guide,  as  their  shadows  lise  before  him  in  these 
mysterious  circles. 

From  this  point,  therefore,  the  poem  becomes  a  coiir 
fused  gallery  of  mythological  and  historical  portraits, 

Its  char-    arranged,  as  in  the  "  Paradise  "  of  Dante,  accord- 

■«'«'•  ing  to  the  order  of  the  seven  planets.'^  They 
have  generally  little  merit,  and  are  often  shadowed  forth 
very  indistinctly.  The  best  sketches  are  those  of  person- 
ages who  lived  in  the  poet's  own  time  or  country ;  some 
drawn  with  courtly  flattery,  like  the  king's  and  the  Con- 
stable's ;  others  with  more  truth,  as  well  as  more  skill, 
like  those  of  Don  Enrique*  de  Villena,  Juan  de  Merlo^ 
and  the  young  Ddvalos,  whose  iH*emature  fate  is  re- 
corded in  a  few  lines  of  unwonted  power  and  tender- 
ness." 

The  story  told  most  in  detail  is  that  of  the  Count  de 
Niebla,  who,  in  1486,  at  ihe  siege  of  Oibrakar,  sacrificed 

Its  episode  ^^  ^^'^^  ^^  ^^  ^  uoblo  attempt  to  save  that  of  one 
on  Niebu.  Qf  j^jg  dependants ;  the  boat  in  which  the  Count 
might  have  been  rescued  being  too  small  to  save  the 
whole  of  the  party,  who  thus  all  perished  together  in  a 
flood-tide.  This  disastrous  event,  and  especially  the  self- 
devotion  of  Niebla,  who  was  one  of  the  principal  nobles 
of  the  kingdom,  and  at  that  moment  employed  on  a  dar- 
ing expedition  against  the  Moors,  are  recorded  in  the 


*>  The  anttior  of  the  **  Diilogo  de  las  1492,  and  in  anottier  colleetlon  of  the  same 

liesgaas "  (Majana   y   Bisoar,   OrlgenM,  period,  bat  wtthout  date.    Th^  am  in  all 

Tom.  II.  p.  148)  complained  of  the  fluent  the  old  Gancioneros  QeneraleSf  and  in  a 

obflcnritiee  bt  Joan  de  Mena's  poetry,  three  saccession  of  separate  editions,  from  14M 

oonfcnries  ago,«-a  ISiuli  made  abandmtty  to  our  ovn  times.    And,  besides  all  tiiia, 

apparent  in  the  elaborate  explanations  of  the  learned   Heman  Nonea  de  Guaman 

his  dark  passages  by  the  two  oldest  and  printed  such  a  commentary  on  them  in 

most  learned  of  his  commentators.  1409  as  could  hardly  have  been  expected 

^  Juan  de  Mena  has  always  stood  weU  firom  a  laborer  on  the  Oompluteosian  Poly- 

wifh  his  countrymen,  if  he  has  not  been  glott,  and  the  still  more  learned  Francisco 

absolotety  popular.    Verses  by  him  ap-  Sanchei  de  las  Broaas,  commonly  called 

peared,  during  his  lifetime,  in  the-  Can-  El  Brooense,  printed  anotlier  shorter  and 

donero  of  Baena,  and  immediately  after-  better,  in  a  very  neat  and  small  volume,  in 

wards  in  the  Chronicle  of  the  Constable.  1&82 ;  one  or  Oie  other  of  which  accom- 

others  are  in  the  collection  of  poems  al-  panies  the  poems  for  their  ehicldatioa  in 

ready  noticed,  printed  at  Saragossa  in  nearly  every  edition  since. 
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oliranioles  of  the  age,  and  introduced  by  Juan  de  Menft 
in  the  followkig  characteristic  stanzas :  ^ 

And  he  who  seems  to  ait  upon  that  bark, 
Invested  by  the  cruel  waves,  that  wait 
And  welter  round  him  to  prepare  his  &te,  — 

His  and  his  bold  companions',  in  their  dark 

And  watery  abyss  ;  —  that  stately  ibrm 
Is  Count  NidDIa's,  he  whose  honored  name. 
More  brave  than  fortunate,  has  given  to  &me 

The  very  tide  that  drank  his  lijfe*blood  warm. 

• 

And  they  that  eagerly  around  him  press. 
Though  men  of  noble  mark  and  bold  emprise, 
Grow  pale  and  dim  as- Us  faiXi  glories  rUe, 

Showing  their  own  peculiar  honors  less. 

Thus  Carrion  or  Arlanza,  sole  and  free. 
Bears,  like  Pisuerga,  each  its  several  name. 
And  triumphs  in'  its  undivided  &me. 

As  a  ildr,  graceiViI  stream.    But  when  the  three 

Are  joined  in  one,  each  yields  its  separate  right, 
And  their  accumulated  headlong  course 
We  call  Duero.    Thus  might  these  enforce 

Each  his  own  claim  to  stand  the  noblest  knight. 
If  brave  Niebla  came  not  with  his  blaie 
Of  glory  to  eclipse  their  humbler  praise. 

Too  much  honor  is  not  to  be  claimed  for  such  poetry ; 
but  there  is  little  in  Juan  de  Mena's  works  equal  to  this 
specimen,  which  has  at  least  the  merit  of  being  free  from 
ihe  pedantry  and  conceits  that  disfigure  most  of  his 
writings. 

Such  as  it  was,  however,  the  Labyrinth  received  great 
admiration  from  the  court  of  John  the  Second,  and,  above 
all,  irom  the  king  himself,  whose  physician,  we  are  told, 


'  M  Gr6niod  de  D.  Juan  el  Segundo,  Ado 
1430,  c  8.  Hena,  TreacientM,  Cop.  100- 
102. 

Aqnel  que  en  U  berea  pereee  wntiido, 
Yef  tido,  en  engefio  de  ki  bmyei  ondei, 
En  agaet  craelet,  ya  maa  qneno  hondaa. 

Con  mueKa  gnu  geate  en  la  mar  aaegado, 

£■  el  TaUente,  no  bien  Ibrtanado, 
May  TixCuoio,  peiineUto  Conde 
De  Niebla,  que  todof  labeis  Men  adonde 

mo  fla  al  dia  del  eniao  hadado. 
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Y  lea  que  lo  eerean  porel  derredor, 
Fneato  que  fUeiNn  magnfflcoi  hombrea, 
Loa  tftuloa  todoa  de  todoi  ma  nombrea, 

Bl  nombre  lea  enbre  de  aqnel  an  aellor ; 

Qne  todoa  loa  heehoa  que  aon  de  Tilor 
Para  ae  moi  trar  por  al  oada  uno, 
Qnando  ae  Juntaa  y  ran  de  conannoi 

Fierden  el  nombie  delante  el  mayor. 

Arlwiaa,  Flaneiia,  y  aon  Oaittoa, 
Qoian  de  nombre  de  rlof  i  empero 
Deapuei  de  juntadoa  Ilamamoa  lot  Duero  i 

Baoemos  de  madioa  una  relaekm. 
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wrote  to  the  poet :  "  Your  polished  and  erudite  work, 
called  *  The  Second  Order  of  Mercury/  hath  much  pleased 
Its  courtly  ^^  Majcsty,  who  carries  it  with  him  when  he 
"»*'*'«"•  journeys  about,  or  goes  a-hunting."**  And 
again  :  *'  The  end  of  the  '  third  circle  '  pleased  the  king 
much.  I  read  it  to  his  Majesty,  who  keeps  it  on  his  table 
with  his  prayer-book,  and  takes  it  up  often."  **  Indeed, 
the  whole  poem  was,  it  seems,  submitted  to  the  king, 
piece  by  piece,  as  it  was  composed  ;  and  we  are  told  that, 
in  one  instance,  at  least,  it  received  a  royal  correction, 
which  still  stands  unaltered.^  His  Majesty  even  advised 
that  it  should  be  extended  from  three  hundred  stanzas  to 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five,  though  for  no  better  reason 
than  to  make  their  number  correspond  exactly  with  that 
of  the  days  in  the  year;  and  the  twenty-four  stanzas 
commonly  printed  at  the  end  of  it  are  supposed  to  have 
been  an  attempt  to  fulfil  the  monarches  command.  But, 
whether  this  be  so  or  not,  nobody  now  wishes  the  poem 
to  be  longer  than  it  is.*^ 

M  Cibdareal,  I^ist  XX.  notice  hereafter,  sach  m  the  Koond  and 

M  n>id.,  Spist.  XLIX.     -  third  parts  of  Lebrlza*B  "  Triaea  del  Alma,*' 

M  n>id.,  XplBt.  XX.  1616 ;  Juan  de  Padilla's  "Retablo and  Trlun- 

>7  They  first  appeared  In  1617,  and -lire  fDB,"1618,and,the  most  extrayagant  of  them 

printed  separately  in  the  Canolonero  QeD.-  all,  Xanoo  de  Frexenal's  poems  on  Charles 

eral  of  1678 }  but  do  nol  appear  at  all  in  V.  in  1647.    But  two  or  three,  suggested  by 

the  edition  of  the  Works  of  the  poet  in  Don  Pascual,  rather  belong  here.    They 

1660,  and  were  not  commented  upon  by  are  (1)  Heman  VasqueB  de  Tapia,  who,  in 

Heman  Nunes.     It  is,  indeed,  doubtful  1497,  published,  in  an  hundred  and  ftfly- 

whether  (hey  were  really  written  by  Juan  two  coplas,  like  Juan  de  Mena's,  an  ao- 

de  Mena.    lY  they  were,  they  must  probar  count  of  the  Fieatas  that  were  held  at 

bly  hare  been  produced  after  the  king's  Santander  and  elsewhere,  on  the  arriTal  of 

death,  for  they  are  tu  firom  being  flattering  Blargaret  of  Flanders,  daughter  of  the  Bm- 

to  him.    On  this  account  I  am  disposed  peror  Maximilian.    (2.)   Diego  Guillen  de 

to  think  they  are  not  genuine ;  for  the  Avila,  jrhose  Paneffirieo  of  Qneen  Isa- 

poet  seems  to  have  permitted  his  great  bella,  and  a  somewhat  similar  poem  on  the 

eulogies  of  the  king  and  of  the  Constable  well-known  Alonso  Oarillo,  Archbishop  of 

to  stand  after  the  death  of  both  of  them.  Toledo,  were  published  at  Borne,  in  160O, 

Jnan   de    Mena   also    translated    into  where  their   author  liyed.    And  (3)  Al- 

a£fectod  prbse,  full  of  Latinisms,  a  para-  fonso  Jemandea,  who  wrote  a  long  chron- 

phrase,  by  Aioonius,  of  the  IVth  century,  icling  poem  in  honor  of  (Jensalvo  of  Oor- 

of  a  part  of  the  Iliad,  which  was  pub-  dova,  and  the  conquest  of  Naples,  entitled 

liBhedin4to,atTalladolid,1619,inahoutflL  Partefu^ea,  published  at  Bome  in  1618, 

47.  Gayangos,  Spuiish  translation  of  this  after  the  death  of  its  author,  who  siient 

History,  Tom.  I.  p.  647.  there  the  last  years  of  his  liiie.   But  neither 

As  I)on  Pascual  de  Gayangos  has  well  of  these  poems  has  any  value,  I  think, 

observed,  in  the  translation  just  referred  to  except  to  mark  the  struggle  that  was  go- 

(Tom.  n.  p.  468),  traces  of  the  school  of  ing  on  to  maintain  the  old  style  of  poetry 

Juan  de  Mena  can  be  found  as  low  as  the  in  eoplas  de  arte  maifor  itfter  the  manner 

sixteenth  century.    Some  of  these  I  shall  of  Juan  de  Mena. 


CHAPTER   XX. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  CASTILIAN   LANGUAGB. POSTS  OF   THE  TIME  OF  JOHN 

THE  SECOND.  —  VILLA  SANDING.  — FRANCISCO  IMPERIAL.  —  BAENA.— 
RODRIGUEZ  DEL  PADRON.  -^  PROSE  WRITERS.  •—  CIBDARBAL  AND  FER- 
NAN  PEREZ  DE  GUZMAN. 

In  one  point  of  view,  all  the  works  of  Juan  de  Mena 
are  of  consequence.  They  mark  the  progress  of  the  Cas- 
tilian  language,  which,  in  his  hands,  advanced  progremor 
more  than  it  had  for  a  long  period  before.  From  ^  ^^' 
the  time  of  Alfonso  the  Wise,  nearly  two  centu-  p»8«^ 
lies  had  elapsed,  in  which,  though  this  fortunate  dialect  had 
almost  completely  asserted  its  supremacy  over  its  rivals, 
and  by  the  force  of  political  circumstances  had  been  spread 
through  a  large  part  of  Spain,  still/ilittle  had  been  done  to 
enrich,  and  nothing  to  raise  or  purify  it.  The  grave  and 
stately  tone  of  the  "  Partidas  "  and  the  "  General  Chron- 
icle'^ had  not  again  been  reached ;  the  lighter  air  of  the 
"  Conde  Lucanor  "  had  not  been  attempted.  Indeed,  such 
wild  and  troubliBd  times  as  those  of  Peter  the  Cruel  and 
the  three  monarchs  who  had  followed  him  on  the  throne 
permitted  men  to  think  of  little  except  their  personal  safety 
and  their  immediate  well-being. 

But  now,  in  the  reign  of  John  the  Second,  though  the 
affairs  of  the  country  were  hardly  more  composed,  they 
had  taken  the  character  rather  of  feuds  between  the  great 
nobles  than  of  wars  with  the  throne ;  while,  at  the  sdme 
time,  knowledge  and  literary  culture,  from  accidental  cir- 
cumstances, were  not  only  held  in  honor,  but  had  become 
a  courtly  fashion.  Style,  therefore,  began  to  be  regarded 
as  a  matter  of  consequence,  and  the  choice  of  words,  as 
the  first  step  towards  elevating  and  improving  it,  was 

attempted  by  those  who  wished  to  enjoy  the  favor  of  the 
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highest  clasS;  that  then  gave  its  tone  alike  to  letters  and 
to  manners.  But  a  serious  obstacle  was  at  once  found  to 
such  a  choice  of  phraseology  as  was  demanded.  The 
language  of  Castile  had,  from  the  first,  been  dignified  and 
picturesque,  but  it  had  never  been  rich.  Juan  de  Mena, 
therefore,  looked  round  to  see  how  he  could  enlarge  his 
poetical  vocabulary ;  and  if  he  had  adopted  means  more 
discreet,  or  shown  more  judgment  in  the  use  of  those  to 
which  he  resorted,  he  might  almost  have  modelled  the 
Spanish  into  such  forms  as  he  chose. 

As  it  was,  he  rendered  it  good  service.  He  took  boldly 
such  words  as  he  thought  suitable  to  his  purpose,  where 
Juan  de  Me-  ©vor  he  fouud  them  ;  chiefly  from  the  Latin,  but 
m^ut^rSe  sometimes  from  other  languages.^  Unhappily,  he 
"•o*"**®'  exercised  no  proper  skill  in  the  selection.  Some 
of  the  many  he  adopted  were  low  and  trivial,  and  his  ex- 
ample failed  to  give  them  dignity ;  others  were  not  better 
than  those  for  which  they  were  substituted,  and  so  were 
not  afterwards  used  ;  and  yet  others  were  quite  too  for- 
eign in  their  structure  and  sound  to  strike  root  where  they 
should  never  have  been  transplanted.  Much,  therefore, 
of  what  Juan  de  Men9  did  in  this  respect  was  unsuccess- 
ful. But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  language  of  Spanish 
poetry  was  strengthened  and  its  versification  ennobled  by 
his  efibrts,  and  that  the  example  he  set,  followed,  as  it 
was,  by  Lucena,  Diego  de  San  Pedro,  Garci  Sanchez  de 
Badajos,  the  Manriques,  and  others,  laid  the  true  founda- 

1  ZInu  ^,  Vatencian  or  ProTenpal  for  we  have  ouer  for  hearty  tiesta  for  head, 

kijOfia  the  "Trescientas,"  Gopla  37,  and  etc.;   in  Beroeo,  ve  have  usemblarf  to 

trinqu9t€  for  foresail^  in  Gopla  165,  may  meet}  sopeoTfto $tip, etc.    (See  DonQoix 

■erve  as  siiecimens.    Lope  de  Vega  (Obras  ote,  ed.  Clemencln,  1835,  Tom.  IV.  p.  56.) 

Saeltas,  Ibm.  IV.  p.  474)  complains  of  Juan  If;  therefore,  we  find  a  tew  F/ench  woids  in 

defiLena'sLaUnisms,  which  are  indeed  very  Juan  de  Mena  that  are  no  longer  U8ed| 

awkward  and  abnndant,  and  cites  the  fol<-  like  »ag9,  which  he  makes  a  dissyllable 

lowing  line  i  guttoral  to  rhyme  witibi  viage  in  Oopla  167, 

El  amor  e«  ficto,  yanOooo,  pigro.  ^^  ^^7  presume  he  found  them  ah«ady  in 

I  do  not  remember  it  •,  but  it  is  as  bad  as  ****  language*  from  which  they  have  since 

some  of  the  worst  verses  of  the  same  sort  ^^^  topped.    But  Juan  de  Mena  was,  in 

for  which  Bonsard  has  been  ridiculed.   It  ^  respects,  too  bold  j  and,  as  the  learned 

should  be  observed,  however,  that,  in  the  Sarmlento  says  of  him  in  a  manuscript 

earliest  periods  of  the  OastOian  language,  '^*»*«*  I  possess,  «  Many  of  his  words  an 

there  was  a  greater  connection  with  the  °***  **  ^  CastiHan,  and  were  never  used 

French  than  there  was  in  the  time  of  Juan  «***»«  *>«*>'«  ^^  t^«  <>'  ^^^  **•" 
daMienft.    Ihus,  in  the  **  Poem  of  the  Cid," 
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tioDB  for  the  greater  and  more  judicious  enlargement  of 
the  whole  Castilian  vocabulary  in  the  age  that  followed. 

Another  poet,  who,  in  the  reign  of  John  the  Secopd, 
enjoyed  a  reputation  which  has  faded  away  much  more 
than  that  of  Juan  de  Mena,  is  Alfonso  Alvarez 
de  Yillasandino,  sometimes  called  De  Illescas.  TarasdeTu- 
His  earliest  verses  seem  to  have  been  written  in  ****°**°°* 
the  time  of  Henry  II. ;  but  others  fall  within  the  reigns  of 
Henry  the  Third  and  John  the  Second.  A  few  of  them 
are  addressed  to  this  last  monarch,  and  many  more  to  his 
queen,  to  the  Constable,  to  the  Infante  Don  Ferdinand, 
afterwards  King  of  Aragon,  and  to  other  distinguished 
personages  of  the  time.  From  different  parts  of  them, 
we  learn  that  their  author  was  a  soldier  and  a  courtier : 
that  he  was  married  twice,  and  repented  heartily  of.  his 
second  match ;  and  that  he  was  generally  poor,  and  often 
sent  bold  solicitations  to  everybody,  from  the  king  down- 
wards, asking  for  places,  for  money,  and  even  for  clothes. 

As  a  poet,  his  merits  are  small.  He  speaks  of  Dante, 
but  ^ives  no  proof  of  familiarity  with  Italian  literature. 
In  fact,  his  verses  are  rather  in  the  Proven9al  forms,  though 
their  courtly  tone  and  personal  claims  predominate  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  prevent  anything  else  from  being  g^j^  ^  j^ 
distinctly  heard.  Puns,  conceits,  and  quibbles,  i»e*nr. 
to  please  the  taste  of  his  great  friends,  are  intruded  every- 
where ;  yet  perhaps  he  gained  his  chief  favor  by  his  versif 
fication,  which  is  sometimes  uncommonly  easy  and  flowing, 
and  by  his  rhymes,  which  are  singularly  abundant,  and 
almost  unifonnly  exact.^ 

At  any  rate,  he  was  much  regarded  by  his  contempo* 
raries.  The  Marquis  of  Santillana  speaks  of  him  as  one 
of  the  leading  poets  of  his  age,  and  says  that  he  wrote  a 
great  number  of  songs  and  other  short  poems,  or  decires^ 

<  AooountB  of  Villaaandino  are  found  In  Their  nnmber  Is,  I  think,  two  hundred  and 

Antonio,  Bib.  Vetae,  ed.  Bagrer,  Tom.  IL  forty-three.    The  bestaoeoont  of  him  is  in 

p.  841 }  and  BaacheB,  PoesLas  Antezkires,  the  notes  to  that  Candonero  (pp.  640,  sqq.), 

Tom.  I.  pp.  200,  etc.    Some  of  his  poems  where  are  added  a  few  more  of  his  poems  ; 

are  in  the  Academy's  edition  of  the  Ghran-  the  limits  within  which  all  his  known 

icles  of  Ayala,  Tom.  11.  pp.  604,  615,  621,  works  were  written  being,  according  toth« 

626, 646 }  but  the  mass  of  his  works  is  to  estimate  there  made,  1374  and  1423. 
be  found  in  the  Gancionero  oi  Baeoa,  186L 

80* 
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which  were  well  liked  and  widely  spread.'  It  is  not  re- 
markable, therefore,  when  Baena,  for  the  amusement  of 
John  the  Second  and  his  court,  made  the  collection  of 
His  eoarttj  po^trj  which  uow  passes  under  his  name,  that 
■ufioeM.  lie  filled  much  of  it  with  verses  by  Yillasandino, 
who  is  declared  by  the  courtly  scribe  to  be  "the  light, 
and  mirror,  and  crown,  and  monarch,  of  all  the  poets  that, 
aw  that  time,  had  lived  in  Spain/'  But  the  poems  Baena 
admired  are  almost  all  of  them  so  short  and  so  personal, 
that  they  were  soon  forgotten,  with  the  circumstances  that 
gave  them  birth.  Several  are  curious,  because  they  were 
written  to  be  used  by  persons  of  distinction  in  ihe  state, 
such  as  the  Adelantado  Manrique,  the  Count  de  Buelna, 
and  the  Great  Constable,  all  of  whom  were  among  YiUa- 
sandino's  admirers,  and  employed  him  to  write  verses 
which  passed  afterwards  under  their  own  names.  Of  ime 
short  poem,  a  Hymn  to  the  Madonna,  the  author  himself 
thought  so  well,  that  he  often  said  it  would  surely  clear 
him,  in  the  other  world,  firom  the  power  of  the  Arch- 
enemy.^ 

Francisco  Imperial,  bom  in  Genoa,  but  in  fact  a  Span- 
iard, whose  home  was  at  Seville,  is  also  among  the  poets 
who  were  favored  at  this  period,  and  who  belonged  to  the 
same  artificial  school  with  Yillasandino.  The  principal  o^ 
FnneiMo  im-  ^^^  longer  pocms  is  on  the  birth  of  King  John, 
p*'**'-  in  1405,  and  most  of  the  others  are  on  subjects 

connected,  like  this,  with  transient  interests.  One,  how- 
ever, firom  its  tone  and  singular  subject,  is  still  interesting. 
It  is  on  the  fi^te  of  a  lady,  who,  having  been  taken  saaong 
the  spoils  of  a  great  victory  in  the  far  East,  by  Tamer- 

« 

S  Sftnehes,  Tom.  I.  p.  Iz.  A  k  qne  m«  flii  rerfr 

*  The  nymiilnqa«itlonlslnOa*t>,Toiii.  Coldow  dwque  1»  ▼!,  etc. 

I.  p.  9M  *,  bat,  M  a  ipedmen  of  Vinasaodi-  Bot,  af  the  editor  of  the  Chnnide  Mye 

no's  eMlest  maimer,  I  prefer  the  foUowtng  (lIadrid,1782,4to,p.228X**Th«j'aieT8rBee 

rersee,  which  be  wrote  for  Ooont  Fero  HTino,  that  might  be  attrfbated  to  aoj  other  gal- 

iobe  girentotfae  Lady  Beatrice,  of  whom,ai  Unt  or  any  other  lady,  so  that  it  eeems  aa 

waanotteed  when  ipeaklng  of  his  Chroniele,  if  VillaMuidiiio  prepared  such  couplets  to 

ttteOoniit  was  enamored:  be  given  to  the  first  person  that  should 

La  4116  ifempre  obeded,  ask  for  them;  "—words  cited  here,  taecattm 

EobfldecootDdsvU,  u,^  ^j^y  j^  ^  gj^^j  ^^^  ^  t^g  poetoy  of 

JuTJ^^^St^  thetimeof  John  n..  which  deal,  often  In 

P0f^(  the  coldest  oommoniriacM,  and  some  of 

Mstt  tempo  en  Mnir  which  iraa  osed,  no  donfat,  aa  this  waa. 
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lane,  was  sent  l)y  him  as  a  present  to  Henry  the  Third 
of  Gastil^;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Genoese 
touches  the  peculiar  misfortune  of  her  condition  with 
poetical  tenderness.^ 

Of  the  remaining  poets  who  were  more  or  less  valued 
in  Spain,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  speak  at  all.  Most  of  them  are  now  known 
only  to  antiquarian  curiosity.  Of  by  far  the  greater  part 
very  little  remcdns ;  and  in  most  cases  it  is  uncertain 
whether  the  persons  whose  names  the  poems  bear  were 
their  red  authors  or  not.  Juan  Alfonso  de  Baena,  the 
editor  of  the  collection  in  which  most  of  them   «  ,  ^  ,^ 

Poets  of  the 

are  found,  wrote  a  good  deal,  and  so  did  Fer-  time  or  John 
rant  Manuel  de   Lando,'  Juan  Rodriguez  del 
Fadron,^  Pedro  Yelez  de  Guevara,  and  Gerena  and  Gala- 
vera.^    Probably,,  however,  nothing  remains  of  the  infe- 

•  The  Qotloefl  at  Fnmeigoo  Imperial  art  in  with  the  Joan  Rodrlgnes  del  Padron  of  the 
Sanchei  (Tom.  I.  pp.  Iz.,  306,  etc.)}  in  Ar-  "  CaDoionero  Qeneral,*'  1678  (ff.  121-124 
gotedeMollna'8"Noblesa  del  Andaluzia"  and  elsewhere).  But  of  this  I  entertain 
(1688,  ff.  244,  260);  and  in  his  Bisooorse  doubta.  The  Marqais  Pidal,  however, 
prefixed  to  tlM^Vlda  del  OranTamorlui"  conaidars  them  to  be  one  and  the  same 
(Madrid,  1782,  4to,  p.  8).  Hla  poems  are  person ;  and  a  pleasant  mystification,  first 
Itn  Oastro,  Tom.  I.  pp.  296, 801,  etc.,  and  in  published  by  him  in  1880^  of  the  supposed 
aba  Oancioiiero  of  Baena,  1861.  He  speaks  love  adTentnres  of  Bodrigues  del  Padron, 
of  Dante,  and  gives  other  indications  of  his  then  represented  by  him  as  an  Aragonese 
knowledge  of  Italian,  each  as  might  be  ex-  nobleman,  with  the  Qoeen  of  Henry  IV., 
peeted  from  a  nafciTe  of  Oenoaj  bot  not  one  may  be  fbund  in  Note  COLin.  to  the  OaxH 
of  hia  poems  is  in  the  Italian  manner,  nor  cionero  of  Baena.  But  he  admits,  in  the 
does  he  show  any  disposition  to  introduce  same  note,  1861,  that  Bodrigues  del  Padrqp, 
that  manner  into  Spairish  poetry.  HiaaUe-  or  Bodiiguea  de  la  Oamara,  aa  he  waa 
gorical  poem  on  the  Seven  Yirtuea  (No.  260)  often  called,  was  not  a  nobleman  of  Aragon, 
is  the  nearest  approach  to  it  $  but,  though  attached  to  the  court  of  Henry  IV.,  but  a 
be  refers  to Bante  in  it,and  even  cites  him,  Galidan,  attached  to  the  person  of  Bon 
the  manner --the  fiurm— is  not  TtniH«oi-  Pedro  de  Cervantes,  Cardinal  Archbishop 

<  Castro,  Tom.  I.  pp.  819-880,  etc.  of  Seville,  in  the  time  of  John  II.,  with  no 
T  Perrant  Manuel  de  Duido  ia  noted  aa  a  P^oof  that  he  lived  into  thelreign  of  Henry 
'page  of  John  II.  in  Argote  de  Molina's  ^'  ^^  queen  of  Henry  IV.  referred  to 
"Sucesion  de  los  4lanneles,*'  prefixed  to  <b  the  same  of  whom  MarJana,  with  a  true 
tiie^^Oonde  Luesnor,"  1676)  and  hia  poems  OasfciUaa  feeling,  thkika  it  becoming  to  re- 
are  said  to  have  been  t^agradablea  para  oord (Lib. XXni.  o.  6)  that, hMring danced 
aquel  siglo.*'  Thirty-one  of  them  are  in  the  vl^h  the  French  ambassador  in  1468,  oo 
Oandonero  of  Baena,  186L  When  he  died  1^  arrival  at  ooart,  that  personage  gal- 
ia  uncertain,  but  he  seems  to  have  been  an  l<mtly  vowed  he  would  never  dance  again, 
old  man  l||  1414.    Baena,  p.  661.  Bhe  was  very  attractive,  aod  Mariana,  a 

•  That  is,  if  the  Joan  Rodrigoaa  del  P»*  little  further  on  (cap.  11),  tells  as  bad  a 
dron,  whose  poems  ooear  in  Baena  (Caad-  story  of  her  aa  the  one  the  Marquis  Pidal 
onero,  p.  606),  and  in  the  manasoript  Can-  invented. 

daiiero  oalled  BBtniU8a*B  (f.  18),  be  the       •Banohei,  Tom. I. pp.  190, 207, 208. 
■ame,  at  he  ia  commonly  ■opposed  to  be. 


\ 
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rior  authors  more  ittteresting  than  a  Yimou  composed  by 
Diego  de  Castillo,  the  chronicler,  on  Ihe  death  9f  Alfonso 
the  Fifth  of  Aragon,^  and  a  sketch  of  the  life  and  charac- 
ter of  Henry  the  Third  of  Castile,  given  in  the  person  of 
the  monarch  himself,  by  Pero  Ferrus;" — poems  which 
remind  us  strongly  of  tiie  similar  sketches  found  in  the 
old  English  ''  Mirror  for  Magistrates." 

But,  while  verse  was  so  much  cultivated,  prose,  though 
less  regarded  and  nof  coming  properly  into  the  fashionable 
literature  of  the  age,  made  some  progress.  We  turn, 
»-.    _-,.      therefore,  now  to  two  writers  who  flourished  in 

Prose  writers  .--riJin 

•f  the  time  of  the  rcigu  of  J ohu  the  Second,  and  who  seem  to 
furnish,  with  the  contemporary  chronicles  and 
other  similar  works  already  noticed,  the  true  character  of 
the  better  prose  literature  of  their  time. 

The  first  of  them  is  Fernan  Oomez  de  Cibdareal,  who, 
if  there  ever  were  such  a  person,  was  the  king's  phy- 

veman  Go-  ^^^^*^»  ^'^^^  ^'^  somo  respects,  his  confidential 
mes  deoib-  and  familiar  friend.  He  was  bom,  according 
to  the  Letters  that  pctss  under  his  name,  about 
1386,"  and,,  though  not  of  a  distinguished  family,  had  for. 
his  godfather  Pedro  Lopez  de  Ayala,  the  great  chronicler 
and  chancellor  of  Castile.  When  he  was  aot  yet  four- 
and-twenty  years  old,  John  the  Second  being  still  a  child, 
Cibdareal  entered  the  royal  service,  and  remained  attached 
to  the  king's  person  till  the  death  of  his  master,  when  we 
lose  sight  of  him  altogether.  During  this  long  period  of 
above  forty  years,  he  maintained  a  correspondence,  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded  mpre  than  once,  with 
many  of  the  principal  persons  in  the  state  :■  with  the  king 


M  It  is  pubUshed  by  Odioa,  In  the  same  his  btath  is  ttiere  placed  about  13S8,  though 

Tolume  with  the  inedited  poems  of  the  he  himself  (Up.  106)  says  he  was  sixty- 

Marquis  of  SantlUana,  whoe  It  is  followed  eight  years  old  in  1454,  which  gives  1386 

by  poems  of  Suero  de  Bibera  (who  occurs  as  the  true  date.    But  we  know  absolutely 

also  in  Baena*s  Caneionero,  and  that  of  nothing  of  him  beyond  what  we  find  in  the 

Bstuniga),  Juan  de  Duenas  (who  occurs  letters  that  pass  unda  his  n^pie.     The 

in  Bstuniga's),  and  one  or  two  others  of  no  Notlcia  prefixed  to  the  edition  reiisrred  to 

Talue, — all  of  the  age  of  John  n.  was — as  we  are  told  in  the  Preljpoe  to 

11  GastrO)  Tom.  I.  pp.  810-^12.  the  Chronicle  of  Alvaro  de  Luna  (Madrid, 

UThe  best  life  of  Cibdareal  Is  prefixed  1784,  4to) —  prepared  by  Ilaguno  Aml- 

to  his  Letters  (Madrid,  ed.  1776, 4to).   Sot  rola. 
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himself,  with  seyeral  of  the  archbishops  and  bishops,  and 
with  a  considerable  number  of  noblemen  and  men  of  let- 
ters, among  the  last  of  whom  were  Alfonso  de  Cartagena 
and  Juan  de  Mena.  A  part  of  this  correspondence, 
amounting  to  one  hundred  and  five  letters,  Hisoorrespond- 
written  between  1426  and  1464,  has  been  pub-  «™»- 
lished,  in  twa  editions  ;  the  first  claiming  to  be  of  1499,- 
and  the  last  prepared  in  17T6,  with  some  care,  by  Ami- 
rola,  the  Secretary  of  the  Spanish  Academy  of  History. 
Most  of  the  subjects  discussed  by  the  honest  physician 
and  courtier  in  these  letters  are  still  interesting ;  and 
some  of  them,  like  the  death  of  the  Constable,  which  he 
describes  minutely  to  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  are  im- 
portant, -^f  they  can  be  trusted  'as  genuine.  In  almost 
all^  he  wrote,  he  shows  the  good-nature  and  good  sense 
which  preserved  for  him  the  ia,Yov  of  leading  persons  in 
the  opposite  factions  of  the  time,  and  which,  though  he 
belonged  to  the  party  of  the  Constable,  yet  prevented 
him  from  being  blind  to  that  great  man's  faults,  or  becom- 
ing involved  in  his  fate.  The  tone  of  the  correspondence 
is  simple  and  natural,  always  quite  Castilian,  and  some- 
times very  amusing ;  as,  for  instance,  when  he  is  repeat- 
ing court  gossip  to  ihe  Grand  Justiciaiy  of  Castile,  oc 
telling  stories  to  Juan  de  Mena.  But  a  very  interesting 
letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Orense,  containing  an  account  of 
John  the  Second's  death,  will  perhaps  ^ve  a  better  idea 
of  its  author's  general  spirit  and  manner,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  exhibit  somewhat  of  his  personal  character. 

"  I  foresee  very  plainly,"  he  says  to  the  Bishop,  '*  that 
you  will  read  with  tears  this  letter,  which  I  write  to  you 
in  anguish.  We  are  both  become  orphans  ;  and  so  has 
all  Spain.  For  the  good  and  noble  and  just 
King  John,  our  sovereign  lord,  is  dead.  And  of  the  death 
I,  miserable  mui  .that  I  am, — who  was  not  yet 
twenty-four  years  old  when  I  entered  his  service  with  the 
Bachelor  Arrevalo,  and  have,  till  I  am  now  sixty-eight, 
lived  in  his  palace,  or,  I  might  almost  say,  in  his  bed- 
chamber and  next  his  bed,  always  in  his  confidence,  and 
yet  never  thinking  of  myself,  —  I  should  now  have  but 
a  poor  pension  of  thirty  thousand  maravedis  for  my  long 
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service,  if,  just  at  his  death,  he  had  not  ordered  the  goT« 
emment  of  Cibdareal  to  be  given  to  my  son,  who  I  pray 
may  be  happier  than  his  father  has  been.     But,  in  truth, 
I  had  always  thought  to  die  before  his  Highness ;  whereas 
he  died  in  my  presence,  on  the. eve  of  Saint  Mary  Mag« 
dalen,  a  blessed  saint,  whom  he  greatly  resembled  in  sor- 
rowing over  his  sins.    It  Tf  as  a  sharp  fever  that  destroyed 
him.    He  was  much  wearied  with  travelling  about  hiUier 
and  thithmr ;  and  he  had  always  the  death  of  Don  Alvaro 
de  Luna  before  him,  grieving  about  it  secretly,  and  seeing 
that  the  nobtes  were  never  the  more  quiet  for  it,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  that  the  King  of  Navarre  had  persuaded  the 
King  of  Portugal  to  think  he  had  grounds  of  complaint 
concerning  the  wars  in*  Barbary,  and  that  the«king  had 
answered  him  with  a  crafty  letter.    AH  this  wore  his 
heart  out.    And  so,  travelling  along  from  Avila  to  Me* 
dina,  a  paroxysm  came  upon  hini  with  a  sharp  fever,  l^at 
seemed  at  first  as  if  it  would  kill  him  straightway.    And 
the  Prior  of  Guadalupe  sent  directly  for  Prince  Henry ; 
for  he  was  afraid  some  of  the  nobles  would  gather  for 
the  Infante  Don  Alfonso;    but  it  pleased  £rod  that  the 
king  recovered  his  flaculties  by  means  of  a  medicine  I 
gave  him.    And  so  he  went  on  to  Yalladolid ;   but,  as 
soon  as  he  entered  the  city,  he  was  struck  with  death, 
as  I  said  before  the » Bachelor  Frias,  who  held  it  to  be  a 
small  matter,  and  before  the  Bachelor  Beteta,  who  held 
what  I  said  to  be  an  idle  tale. ....  .The  consolation  that 

remains  to  me  is  that  he  died  like  a  Christian  king, 
faitiifhl  and  loyal  to  his  Maker.  Three  hours  before  he 
gave  up  the  ghost,  he  said  to  me  :  '  Bach^or  Cibdareal^ 
I  ought  to  have  been  bom  the  son  of  a  tradesman,  and 
then  I  should  have  been  a  friar  of  Abrojo,  and  not  a  King 
of  Castile.'  And  then  he  asked  pardon  of  all  about  him, 
if  he  had  done  them  any  wrong  ;  and  bade  me  ask  it  for 
him  of  those  of  whom  he  could  not  ask  it  himself.  I 
followed  him  to  his  grave  in  Saint  Paul's,  and  then  came 
to  this  lonely  room  in  the  suburbs ;  for  I  am  now  so 
weary  of  life  that  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  a  difficult  mat- 
ter to  loosen  me  from  it,  much  as  men  commonly  fear 
death.    Two  days  ago  I  went  to  see  the  queen  ;  but  I 
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found  the  palace  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  so  empty, 
that  the  house  of  the  Admiral  and  that  of 'Count  Bene- 
vente  are  better  served.  King  Henry  keeps  Hi  King 
John's  servants;  but  I  am  too  old  to  begin  to  follow 
another  master  about,  and,  if  God  so  pleases,  I  shall 
go  to  CibdareaJ  with  my  son,  where  I  hope  the  king  will 
give  me  enough  to  die  upon.'^  This  is  the  last  we  hear 
of  the  sorrowing  old  man,  who  pxobably  died  soon  after 
the  date  of  this  letter,  which  seems  to  have  been  written 
in  July,  1464." 

The  other  person  who  was  most  successful  as  a  prose 
writer  in  the  age  of  John  the  Second  was  Fernan  Perez 
de  Guzman, — like  many  distinguished  Spaniards,  pemanPepei 
a  soldier  and  a  man  of  letters,  belonging  to  the^<*«»™«»- 
high  aristocracy  of  the  country,  and  occupied  in. its 
affairs.  His  mother  wad  sister  to  the  great  Chancellor 
Ayala,  and  his  father  was  a  brother  of  the  Marquis  of 
Santillana,  so  that  his  connections  were  as  proud  and 
noble  as  the  monarchy  could  afford ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  Garcilasso  de  la  Yega  being  one  of  his  lineal 
descendants,  we  may  add  Hiat  his.  honors  were  reflected 
back  from  succeeding  generations  as  brightly  as  he  re- 
ceived them. 

He  was  bom  about  the  year  1400,  and  was  bred  a 
knight.  At  the  battle  of  the  Higueruela,  near  Granada^^ 
in  1431,  led  on  by  the  Bishop  of  Palencia,  —who,  as  the 
honest  Cibdareal  says,  ''  fought  that  day  like  an  armed 
Joshua,"  —  he  was  so  unwise  in  his  courage,  that,  after 
the  fight  was  over,  the  king,  who  had  been  an  eye-witness 
of  his  indiscretion,  caused  him  to  be  put  under,  arrest, 
and  released  him  only  at  the  intercessic^  of  one  of  his 
powerful  friends.^*  In  general,  Perez  de  Guzman  was 
among  the  opponents  of  the  Constable,  as  were  most  of 
his  family ;  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  shown  a  fac- 
tious or  violent  spirit,  and,  after  being  once  unreasonably 
thrown  into  prison,  found  his  position  so  false  and  disa- 
greeable, that  he  retired  £rom  affairs  altogether. 

u  It  is  the  last  letter  in  the  collection.       ^  Olhdareal,  Epist.  61.   Alcantara,  Hist 
Bee  Appendix  (G),  on  the  genuineness  of    de  Granada,  Tom.  HI.  1846,  pp.  288-239. 
the  whole. 
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Among  his  more  cnltivated  and  intellectttal  friendfl  was 
the  £unily  of  Santa  Maria,  two  of  whom,  having  beeil 
The  oajto?  Bishops  of  Cartagena,  are  better  known  by  ihe 
geoas.  name  of  the  see  they  filled  than  they  are  by  their 
own.  The  oldest  of  them  all  was  a  Jew  by  birth,  — 
Selomo  Halevi, — who,  in  1390,  when  he  was  forty  years 
old,  was  baptized  as  Pablo  de  Santa  Maria,  and  rose,  B\x\h 
sequently,  by  his  great  learning  and  foree  of  character,  to 
some  of  the  highest  places  in  the  Spanish  Chorch,  of 
which  he  continued  a  distinguished  ornament  till  his 
death,  in  1435.  His  brother,  Alvar  Garcia  de  Santa 
Maria,  and  his  three  sons,  Gonzalo,  Alonso,  and  Pedro, 
the  last  of  whom  lived  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  were,  like  the  head  of  the  family,  marked 
by  literary  accomplishments,  of  which  the  contemporary 
chronicles  and  collectionfih  afford  abundant  proof,  and  of 
which,  it  is  evident,  the  court  of  John  the  Second  was 
not  a  little  proud.  The  connection  of  Perez  de  Guzman, 
however,  was  chiefly  with  Alonso,  long  Bishop  of  Garta^ 
gena,  who  wrote  for  the  use  of  his  friend  a  religious 
treatise,  and  who,  when  he  died,  in  1456,  was  mourned  by 
Perez  de  Guzman,  in  a  poem  comparing  the  Tenerable 
Bishop  to  Seneca  and  Plato.^ 

The  occupations  of  Perez  de  Guzman,  in  his  retirement 
on  bis  estates  at  Batras,  where  he  passed  the  latter  part 

UTli«k>iM[esfc«zteaetsfR«i  the  works  of  *«P«rtld«i**  of  Alfonio  tin  Wife.  His 
this  remarkable  &mi1y  of  Jews,  and  the  ^  Adftephalesoeis,*'  or  summary  oi  the 
best  aoeoonts  of  thefn,  are  to  be  ibnnd  in  reigns  of  the  Kings  of  Spain,  published  by 
Oastro,  "  BibUoteca  J&spaiiola  **  (Tom.  I.  Antonio  de  Netar^  in  1S45,  may  be  found 
236,  etc.))  And  Amador  de  los  Bios,  "  Estu-  in  Aodrefls  Schofeti  HlspaQiaIllustrata,Tom. 
diossobrelosJudiosdeBspana'*  (Madrid,  m.  Francofurti,  1603,  pp.  246-291.  'A 
1846,  8vo,  pp.  839^0^458,  etc.)l  Much  letter  on  the  Duties  of  Knights,  from  the 
of  their  poetry,  which  Is  found  in  the  Gan^  Bishop  to  the  Marquis  of  SantUIana,  pub- 
doneros  Generales,  is  amatory,  and  is  as  llshed  in  the  works  of  the  Marquis,  and 
good  as  the  poetiy  of  Uiose  old  eollectlons  dated  in  1444,  Is  well  worUi  reading  for 
generally  is.  Two  of  the  treatises  of  Alon-  its  dignity,  boldness,  and  force.  The 
so  were  printed  ;  —  the  **  Oraotonal,*'  or  poetry  that  passes  under  the  name  of  Car- 
Book  <rf.  Devotion,  mentioned  in  the  text  tagenalnthe  Ganoioneros  Generales  seems 
as  written  far  Peres  de  Ouzman,  whioh  ap.  to  haye  been  written  chiefly  or  wholly  by 
peered  at  Muroia,  in  1487,  and  the  ^^  Doc-  Pedro,  who  lived  as  late  as  1480.  But  it  is 
trinal  de  Oavslleros,"  which  appeared  the  not  easy  to  settle  such  questions  as  often 
same  year  at  Burgos.  (Diosdado,  De  Pri-  arise  about  authors  in  these  Ganoioneros. 
ma  Typographia  Hlspan.  JEtate,  Bonus,  See  the  Spanish  translation  of  this  History 
1708,  4to,  pp.  22,  26,  64.)  Both  are  curl-  Tom.  I.  pp.  664-668. 
otts }  but  much  of  the  last  is  taken  from  the 
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of  his  life,  and  wkere  he  died,  about  14T0,  were  Suited  to 
his  own  character,  and  to  the  spirit  of  his  age.^  He 
wrote  a  good  deal  of  poetry,  such  as  was  then  «  _  ,„ 

,  Po6ury  of  F^ 

fashionable  among  persons  of  the  class  to  which  resdeoai. 
be  belonged,  and  his  uncle,  the  Marquis  of  Santil-  "^^ 
lana,  admired  what  he  wrote.  Some  of  it  may  be  found 
in  the  collection  of  Baena,  showing  that  it  was  in  favor  at 
the  eourt  of  John  the  Second.  Tet  more  was  printed  in 
1492,  and  in  the  Canoioneros  that  began  to  appear  a  few 
years  later ;  so  that  it  seems  to  hare  been  still  valued  by 
the  limited  public  interested  in  letters  in  the  reign  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 

But  the  longest  poem  l}e  wrote,  and  perhaps  the  most 
important,  is  his  **  Praise  of  the  Great  Men  of  Spain/' 
a  kind  of  chronicle,  filling  four  hundred  and  nine  octave 
stanzas ;  to  which  should  be  added  a  hundred  and  two 
rhymed  Proverbs,  mentioned  by  the  Marquis  of  Santil- 
lana,  but  probably  prepared  later  than  the  collection  made 
by  the  Marquis  himself,  for  the  education  of  Prince 
Henry.  After  these,  the  two  poems  of  Perez  de  Guzman 
that  make  most  pretensions  from  their  length  are  an 
allegory  on  the  Four  Cardinal  Virtues,  in  sixty-three 
stanzas,  and  another  on  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins. and  the 
Seven  Works  of  Mercy,  in  a  hundred.  The  best  verses 
he  wrote  are  in  his  short  hymns.  %ut  all' are  forgotten, 
and  deserve  to  be  so.*' 

His  prose  is  much  better.  Of  the  part  he  bore  in  the 
Ohronicle  of  John  fhe  Second  notice  has  already  been 
taken.  But,  at  different  times,  both  before  he  was  en- 
gaged in  that  work,  and  afterwards,  he  was  employed  on 
another,  more  original  in  its  character^   and  of  higher. 

w  It  was  probftbly  la  the  latter  part  of  Thomas  Phillips,  Middle'  EdU,  Woroester- 

his  life  that  Gonzalo'de  Ocaiia  translated  shire,  Bogland.    The  printed  poems  are 

for  him  —  and   translated  into  rich  Cas-  ftrand  in  the  **  Cancionero  General,"  1585, 

tilian — the  Dialogues  of  8t.  Gregory.    N.  IT.  28,  etc.;  in  the  **Obras  de  Joan  de 

Antonio  (Bib.  Nov.,  Tom.  I.  p.  569)  cites  an  Mena,**  ed.  1566,  at  the  end  $  in  Oastro, 

edition  printed  in  1532.    My  copy  is  1514,  Tom.  I.  pp.  208,  340-842  *,  and  at  the  end 

Toledo,  Folio,  lit.  goth.,  so  that  there  must  of  Ochoa*B  *^  Rimas  Inedltas  de  Don  liiigo 

have  been  two  editions,  at  least.  Lopes  de  Mendosa,**  Paris,  1844,  8yo,  pp. 

17  The  manuscript  I  have  used  is  a  copy  269-356.    See  also  Mendes,  Typog.  Esp., 

flrom  one,  apparently  of  the  fifteenth  ocn-  p.  388 ;  and  Cancionero  General,  1673,  ff. 

tury,  in  the  magnificent  collection  of  Sir  14, 15, 20-22. 
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literary  merit.    It  is  called  **  Genealogies  and  Portraits/' 
and  contains,   under  thirty-four   heads,  sketches,  rather 
Hifl  prose,    than  counected  narratives,   of  the  Uves,   Ghar-« 
^^SJSwJSf"  acters,  and  families,  of  thirty-four  of  the  principal 
■*■•  persons  of  his  time,  such  as  Henry  the  Third, 

John  the  Second,  the  Constable  Alvaro  de  Li;na,  and  Don 
Enrique  de  Villena.^  A  part  of  thi»  genial  work  seems, 
from  internal  evidence,  to  have  been  ..written  in  1430, 
while  other  portions  must  be  dated  after  1454 ;  but  none 
of  it  can  have  been  much  known  till  all  the  principal 
persons  to  whom  it  relates  had  died,  and  not,  therefore, 
till  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  death  of  Perez  de  Guzman  himself  must  have  hap- 
pened. It  is  manly  in  its  tone,  and  is  occasionally  marked 
with  vigorous  and  original  thought.  Some  of  its  sketches 
are,  indeed,  brief  and  dry,  like  that  of  Queen  Catherine, 
daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt.  But  others  are  long  and 
elaborate,  like  that  of  the  Infante  Don  Ferdins^nd.  Some* 
times  he  discovers  a  spirit  in  advance  of  his  age,  such  as 
he  shows  when  he  defends  the  newly-converted  Jews 
from  the  cruel  suspicions  with  which  they  were  then 
persecuted.  But  he  oftener  discovers  a  willingness  to 
rebuke  its  vices,  as  when,  discussing  the  character  of 
Gonzalo  NuSez  de  Guzman,  he  turns  aside  from  his 
subject,  and  says,  solemnly,  — 

*'  And  no  doubt  it  is  a  noble  thing,  and  worthy  of  praise, 
to  preserve  the  memory  of  noble  families,  and-  of  the 
services  they  have  rendered  to  their  kings  and  to  the 
commonwealth  ;  but  here,  in  Castile,  this  is  no\^  held  of 

18  The  **  GeneracioneB  j  Semblansaa  *>  tlon  of  that  Chronicle  of  1779,  and  with 

Ant  appeared  in  1512,  as  a  part  of  a  rifa-  the  **  Oenton  Epistolarlo,*'  in  the  edition  of 

cUnelito  in  Spanish  of  Qiovanni  Colonna's  Llaguno  Amirola,  Madrid,  1776, 4to,  where 

"Mare   Historianun,"   which  may  haye  they  are  preceded  by  a  life  of  Feman 

been  the  work  of  Peres  de  Guzman.    They  Peres  de  Gusman,  containing  the  little  we 

begin,  in  this  edition,  at  Cap.  137,  after  know  of  him.    The  8iigge8ti<Hi  made  in  the 

long  accounts  of  Trojans,  Greeks,  Romans,  Preface  to  the  Clironicle  of  John  11.  (1779, 

Fathers  of  the  Church,  and  others,  taken  p.  zi.),  that  the  two  very  imiwrtant  chap- 

firom  Colonna.    (Mem.  de  la  Acad,  de  His*  ters  at  the  end  of  the  Generaciones  y  Sem- 

toria,  Tom.  VI.  pp.  452,  453,  note.)    The  blanaas  are  not  the  work  of  Feman  Pern 

first  edition  of  the  Generaciones  y  Sem-  de  Guzman,  is,  I  think,  sufficiently  an« 

blanias   separated   flrom   this   connection  swered  by  the  editor  of  the  Chronicle  of 

occurs  at  the  end  of  the  Chronicle  of  John  Alvaro  de  Luna,  Madrid,  1784^  4to,  Pz6- 

U.,  1517.    They  are  also  found  in  the  edi  logo,  p.  zziii. 
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small  account.  And,  to  say  truth,  it  is  really  little  neces- 
sary ;  for  now-a-days  he  is  noblest  who  is  richest.  Why, 
then,  should  we  look  into  books  to  learn  what  relates  to 
families,  since  we  can  find  their  nobUity  in  their  posses- 
sions ?  Nor  is  it  needful  to  keep  a  record  of  the  services 
they  render ;  for  kings  now  give  rewards,  ftot  to  him  who 
serves  them  most  faithfully,  nor  to  him  who  strives  for 
what  is  most  worthy,  but  to  him  who  most  follows  their 
will,  and  pleases  them  most.''  ^ 

In  this  and  other  passages  there  is  something  of  the 
tone  of  a  disappointed  statesman,  perhaps  of  a  disap- 
pointed courtier.  But,  more  frequently,  as,  for  instance, 
when  he  speaks  of  the  Great  Constable,  there  is  an  air  of 
good  faith  and  justice  that  does  him  much  honor.  Some 
of  his  portraits,  among  which  we  may  notice  those  of 
Villeha  and  John  the  Second,  are  drawn  with  skill  and 
spirit ;  and  everywhere  he  writes  in  that  rich,  grave,  Cas* 
tilian  style,  with  now  and  then  a  happy  and  pointed 
phrase  to  relieve  its  dignity,  of  which  we  can  find  no 
earlier  example  without  going  quite  back  to  Alfonso  the 
Wise  and  Don  Juan  Manuel. 

19  CteneracioneB  j  Semblaozas,  c.  10.    A  iimilar  hanhness  is  Bhown  1b  Ghapten  5 
andao. 


CHAPTER   XXI, 

FAMILY   OF   THB  MANRIQUES. — FEDRO,  RODRIGO,  GOMEZ,  AND  JORGE.  — 
THE  OOPLAS   OF  THB  LAST.  —  THE  URREA8.  —  JUAN   DE  PADILLA. 

Contemporary  with  all  the  authors  we  have  just  exam- 
ined, and  connected  by  ties  of  blood  with  several  of 
The  Man-  them,  was  the  family  of  the  Manriques,  —  poets, 
riques.  statesmen,  and  soldiers,  —  men  suited  to  the  age 
in  which  they  lived,  and  marked  with  its  strong  and 
tnanly  characteristics.  They  belonged  to  one  of  the 
oldest  and  noblest  races  of  Castile  ;  a  race  beginning  with 
the  Laras  of  the  ballads  and  chronicles.^  Pedro,  the 
Pedro  de  father  of  the  first  two  to  be  noticed,  was  among 
Manrique.  ^jj^  sturdiest  oppoueuts  of  the  Constable  Alvaro 
deXuna,  and  filled  so  large  a  space  in  the  troubles  of  the 
time  that  his  violent  imprisonment,  just  before  he  died, 
shook  the  country  to  its  very  foundations.  *  At  his  death, 
however,  in  1440,  the  injustice  he  had  suffered  was  so 
strongly  felt  by  all  parties  that  the  whole  court  went 
into  mourning  for  him,  and  the  good  Count  Haro  —  the 
same  in  whose  hands  the  honor  and  faith  of  the  country 
had  been  put  in  pledge,  a  year  before,  at  Tordesillas  — 
came  into  the  king's  presence,  and,  in  a  solemn  scene, 
well  described  by  the  chronicler  of  John  the  Second, 
obtained  for  the  children  of  the  deceased  Manrique  a 
confirmation  of  all  the  honors  and  rights  of  which  their 
father  had  been  wrongfully  deprived.* 

One  of  these  children  was  Kodrigo  Manrique,  Count 
of  Paredes,  a  bold  captain,  well  known  by  the  signal 
advantages  he  gained  for  his  country  over  the  Moors. 


1  Oeneraciones,  etc.,  c.  11, 15,  and  24. 

s  Cbrtoica  de  Don  Joan  el  n.,  Ano  1437,  c.  4  j  1438,  c.  6  j  1440,  c.  18. 
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He  was  bom  in  1416,  and  his  name  occurs  constantly 
in  the  history  of  his  time  ;  fbr  he  was  much  involved,  not 
only  in  the  wars  against  the  common  enemy  in  Bodrigo 
Andalusia  and  Granada,  but  in  the  no  less  ><«Qriqiie. 
absorbing  contests  of  the  factions  which  then  rent  Cas- 
tile and  all  the  North.  But,  notwithstanding  the  active 
life  he  led,  we  are  told  that  he  found  time  for  poetry ;  and 
one  of  his  songtf,  by  no  means  without  merit,  which  has 
been  preserved  to  us,  bears  witness  to  it.  He  dTed  in 
14t6.» 

His  brother,  Gomez  Manrique,  of  whose  life  we  have 
less  distinct  accounts,  but  whom  we  know  to  have  been 
both  a  soldier  and  a  lover  of  letters,  has  left  ^^^ 
us  more  proofs  of  his  poetical  studies  and  talent.  Manrique. 
One  of  his  shorter  pieces  belongs  to  the  reign  of  John 
the  Second,  and  one  pf  more  pretensions  comes  into,  the 
period  of  the  Catholic  sovereigns ;  so  that  he  lived  in 
thiee  different  reigns,*  At  the  request  of  Count  Benevente, 
he  at  one  time  collected  what  he  had  written  into  a  vol- 
ume, which  may  still  be  extant,  but  has  never  been  pub- 
lished.'^ The  longest  of  his  works  now  known  to  exist  is 
an  allegorical  poem  of  twelve  hundred  lines,  on  the  death 
of  his  uncle,  the  Marquis  of  Santillana,  in  which  the 
Seven  Cardinal  Virtues,  together  with  Poetry  and  Gomez 
Manrique  himself,  appear,  and,  with  cold  formality,  mourn 
over  the  great  loss  their  age  and  country  had  sustained. 
It  was  written  soon  after  1458,  and  sent,  with  an  amus- 
ingly pedantic  letter,  to  his  cousin,  the  Bishop  of  Calar 
horra,  son  of  the  Marquis  of  Santillana.^  Another  poem, 
addressed  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  which  is  necessarily 
to  bjB  dated  as  late  as  the  year  1474,  is  a  little  more  than 
half  as  long  as  the  last,  but,  like  that,  is  allegorical,  and 
resorts  'to  the  same  poor  machinery  of  the  Seven  Virtues, 
who  come  this  time  to  give  counsel  to  the  Catholic  sov- 

*  Pnlgar,  Claros  Varonefl,  Tit  18.    Can-  later  and  fttvorite.     Alcintara,  Hist  de 

eioaero  Qeneral,  1573,  f.  183.    Mariana,  Granada,  Tom.  III.  1845,  pp.  256,  sqq. 

Hist.,  Lib.  XXIV.  c  14.    He  began  to  *  The  poetry  of  Gomes  Manrique  ifl  in 

distingniish  himself  in  1434,  and  was  not  the  Cancionero  General,  1573,  ff.  67-77, 

only  the   first  who  openly  opposed   the  and  243. 

power  of  Alvaro  de  Luna,  bat  was  active  ^  Adlciones  &  Pnlgar,  ed.  1776,  p.  230. 

In  the  floal  overthrow  of  that  great  min-  *  Ibid.,  p.  223. 
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ereigns  on  the  art  of  govenmieiit.  It  was  originally  pre- 
ceded by  a  prose  epistle,  and  was  printed  in  1482,  so  that 
it  is  among  the  earliest  books  that  came  from  the  Spanish 
press/ 

These  two  somewhat  long  poems,  with  a  few  that  are 
much  shorter,  —  the  best  of  which  is  on  the  bad  govern- 
m^it  of  a  town  where  he  liyed, «—  fill  up  the  list  of  what 
remain  to  us  of  their  author's  works.  They  are  found  in 
the  Cancioneros  printed  from  time  to  time  during  the  six- 
teenth centuiy,  and  thus  bear  witness  to  th/s  continuance 
of  the  regard  in  which  he  was  Icmg  held.  But,  except  a 
few  passages,  where  he  speaks  in  a  natural  tone,  moved 
by  feelings  of  personal  affection,  none  of  his  poetry  can 
now  be  read  with  pleasure ;  and,  in  some  instances,  the 
Latinisms  in  which  he  indulges,  misled  probably  by  Juan 
de  Mena,  render  the  lines  where  they  occur  quite  ridic* 
ulcus.* 

Jorge  Manrique  is  the  last  of  this  chivalrous  family 
that  comes  into  the  literary  history  of  his  countiy.    He 

Jorge  Man-  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  Rodrigo,  Couut  of  Parodes,  and 
ri<i««»  seems  to  have  been  a  young  man  of  an  uncom- 

monly gentle  cast  of  character,  yet'  not  without  the  spirit 
of  adventure  that  belonged  to  his  ancestors,  —  a  poet  full 
of  natural  feeling,  when  the  best  of  those  about  him  were 
almost  wholly  given  to  metaphysical  conceits,  and  to  what 
was  then  thought  a  curious  elegance  of  style.  We  have, 
indeed,  a  considerable  number  of  his  lighter  verses,  chiefly 
addressed  to  the  lady  of  his  love,  which  are  not  without 
the  coloring  of  his  time,  and  remind  us  of  the  poetry  on 
similar  subjects  produced  a  century  later  in  England,  after 
the  Italian  taste  had  been  introduced  at  the  court  of  Henry 

T  Mendes,  Typc^.  Xsp.,  p.  266.    To  these  &  Such  as  the  word  d^nicion  for  decUhy 

poems,  when  speaking  of  6h>dQeB  Manriqne,  and  other  similar  euphuisms.    For  a  notioe 

should  be  added,  1,  his  poetical  letter  to  his  erf  Qcmm  Mandque,  see  Antonio,  Bib.  Ve- 

uncle,  the  Marquis  of  SantUIaoa,  asking  for  lus,  ed.  Bayer,  Tom.  n.  p.  842.    The  poem 

a  copy  of  his  works,  with  the  reply  of  his  referred  to  is  in  the  Gancionero  General, 

uncle,  both  of  which  are  Ia  the  CancioneroB  1535,  and  begins,  "  Quando  Boma  conquia- 

Oenerales  }  and  2,  some  of  his  smaller  tri-  taba,"  t  40,  a.    His  addition  to  Juan  de 

fles,  which  occur  in  a  manuscript  of  the  Mena^s  "  Siete  Pecados "  has  been  already 

poems  of  Alvarez  Oato,  belonging  to  the  noticed,  ante,  Chap.  XIX. 
Llbraij  of  the  Academy  of  Histoiy  at  Mad- 
rid, and  numbered  114,  —  trifles,  howoTer, 
which  ought  to  be  published. 
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the  Eighth.*  Btit  the  principal  poem  of  Manrique  the 
younger  is  almost  entirely  free  from  affectation.  It  was 
written  on  the  death  of  his  father,  which  occurred 
in  14*76,  and  is  in  the  genuinely  old  Spanish  meas-  °^ 
ure  and  manner.  It  fills  about  five  hundred  lines,  divided 
into  forty-two  coplas  or  stanzas,  and  is  called,  with  a  sim- 
plicity and  directness  worthy  of  its  own  character,  "The 
Coplas  of  Manrique,''  as  if  it  needed  no  more  distinctive 
name. 

Nor  does  it.  Instead  of  being  a  loud  exhibition  of  his 
sorrows,  or,  what  would  have  been  more  in  the  smrit  of 
the  age,  a  conceited  exhibition  of  his  learning,  it  is  a  sim- 
ple and  natural  complaint  of  the  mutability  of  all  earthly 
happiness ;  the  mere  overflowing  of  a  heart  filled  with 
despondency  at  being  brought  suddenly  to  feel  the  worth*- 
lessness  of  what  it  has  most  valued  and  pursued.  His 
father  occupies  hardly  half  the  canvas  of  the  poem,  and 
some  of  the  stanzas  devoted  more  directly  to  him  are  the 
only  portion  of  it  we  could  wish  away.  But  we  every- 
where feel  —  before  its  proper  subject  is  announced  quite 
as  much  as  afterwards  —  that  its  author  has  just  sustained 
some  loss,  which  has  crushed  his  hopes,  and  brought  him 
to  look  only  on  the  dark  and  discouraging  side  of  life.  In 
the  eariier  stanzas  he  seems  to  be  in  the  first  moments 
of  his  great  affliction,  when  he  does  not  trust  himself  to 
speak  out  concerning  its  cause ;  when  his  mind,  stUl  brood- 
ing in  solitude  over  his  sorrows,  does  not  even  look 
round  for  consolation.     He  says,  in  his  grief, 

Our  lives  are  rivers,  gliding  free 
To  that  unfathomed,  boundless  sea. 

The  silent  grave  ; 
Thither  all  earthly  pomp  and  boast 
Boll,  to  be  swallowed  up  and  lost 

In  one  dark  wave. 
Thither  the  mighty  torrents  stray. 
Thither  the  brook  pursues  its  way, 

And  tinkling  rill. 

•  These  poems,  some  of  them  too  free  for  ff.  181-180, 176, 180, 187, 180, 221, 248, 246. 

the  notions.of  his  Church,  are  in  the  Can-  Atewvre  also  in  the  «( Oandonero  da  Bof- 

cioneros  Generates  j  for  example,  in  that  of  las,'*  1610. 
1636,  ff.  72-76,  etc.,  and  in  that  of  1673,  at 
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There  all  areeqnaL    ffide  by  side 
The  poor  man  and  the  eon  of  pride 
Lie  cahn  and  stiU* 

The  same  tone  is  heard,  though  somewhat  softened, 
when  he  touches  on  the  days  o£  his  youth  and  of  the  court 
<^  John  the  Second,  already  passed  away ;  and  it  is  felt 
the  more  deeply,  because  the  festive  scenes  he  describes 
come  into  such  strong  contrast  with  the  dark  and  solemn 
thoughts  to  which  they  lead  him.  In  this  respect  his 
verses  fall  upon  our  hearts  like  the  sound  of  a  heavy  bell, 
struck  by  a  light  and  gentle  hand,  which  continues  long 
afterwards  to  give  forth  tones  that  grow  sadder  and  more 
solemn,  till  at  last  they  come  to  us  like  a  wailing  for  those 
we  have  ourselves  loved  and  lost.  But  gradually  the 
movement  changes.  After  his  father^s  death  is  distinctly 
announced,  his  tone  becomes  religious  and  submissive. 
The  light  of  a  blessed  future  breaks  upon  his  reconcOed 
spirit  f  and  then  the  whole  ends  like  a  mild  and  radiant 
sunset,  as  the  noble  old  warrior  sinks  peacefully  to  his 
rest,  surrounded  by  his  children  and  rejoicing  in  his  re- 
lease.^ 

10  The  lines  on  the  court  of  John  IL  are    A  Bimflar  Ume  is  the  foundation  (rf  the  Mar- 

tiaoog  the  mart  beantiAd  in  Che  poem :  qtda  of  BaotUlana'a  **Preganta  de  nobles'* 

WhereittlwniiftDonJwiir  whaie  (Ed.Oohoa,  1M4|  pp.  241-^244X  and  naj 

Each  royal  prince  and  noble  heir  have  giyen  the  hint  to  the  passage  cited 

OfAiagonr  fh>m  Maniique,  who  can  hardly  hare  be^ 
mere ue tiie courtly gallantrie^                .  ignorant  of  the  Marquis' poetix.   TheSt*- 

IntatOedone?  lowing  slanaa is  in  point : 

Tornney  and  joutt,  that  dunned  the  eye,  Fxegnnio  qne  ftie  del  4)0  de  Anxoia, 

And  teari;  and  gorg«Mu  panoply,  Aehilee,  UUzes,  Ayax  TUamon, 

And  nodding  plume,  —  p^,^  DIomedea,  y  Agamemnon  ? 

What  were  they  but  a  pageant  Mane  ?  q^^  f^^  ^^  aqueetoe,  6  do  eon  agora  ? 

What  but  the  garlands,  gay  and  green,  q  qnlen  loa  rehata  en  poca  de  hora. 

That  deck  the  tomb  ?  Que  no  yeemoe  delloa  sinon  la  na  fkuna  f 

When  are  the  hlgb-bomdamei,  and  where  O  qnf  en  ea  aqneete  qne  brere  loe  Bama  f 

Their  gay  attire,  and  jewelled  hair,  O  qual  ea  tn  curao  que  nunea  m<gora  ? 

And  odon  tweet  P  Both  may  be  c<nnpared  with  a  passage  in 

mmmthegratietaifl^.^toame  the  Yewes  on  Edward  IV.  attribnted^to  Slcel- 

To  kneel,  and  breathe  love^  ardent  flame,  .           ^  «.     j  •    *v     aut_^.  «,>.  v.,^ 

Low  at  their  ftet  ?  *o°»  *^  found  m  Che  **  Mirror  for  Magis- 

Wheie  ia  the  aong  of  the  Tronbadonr  ?  trates  "  (London,  1816, 4to,  Tom.  II.  p.  246), 

Where  are  the  lute  and  gay  tambour,  in  which  that  prinoe  is  made  to  say,  as  if 

They  loved  of  yore  ?  speaking  fiwm  his  grave,  — 
Where  ii  the  mazy  dance  of  old. 

The  flowing  robee  inwrought  wUii  gold,  "  "''^•w  *■  »<>▼  ™y  conqueat  and  rlctory  ? 

The  dancers  wore  ?  Where  la  my  richei  and  royall  array  ? 
mh.,^  f«.  a*A»...  ..  -»ii  ..  »!.«  o«A  i»       Where  be  my  counen  and  my  horaet  hye  ? 
Theae  two  stanaas,  as  weU  as  the  one  ]n      ^^^  ^  m7„yrth,  my  aolaee.  andmy  play f  • 

^»  text,  are  from  Mr.  H.  W.  Longfellow's 

beautiful  translation  of  the  Coplas,  first    Indeed,  Ute  three  poems  are  not  unlike  in 

printed,  Boston,  1833, 12mo,  and  often  since,    their  tone,  though,  of  oooise,  the  old  £ngliak 
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No  earlier  poeni  in  the  Spanish  language,  if  we  except, 
perhaps,  some  of  the  early  ballads,  is  to  be  compared  with 
the  Coplas  of  Manrique  for  depth  and  truth  of  feeling ; 
iind  fbwof  any  subsequent  period  have  reached  t^e  beauty 
or  power  of  its  best  portions.  Its  versification,  too,  is 
excellent ;  free  and  flowing,  with  occasionally  an  antique 
air  and  turn,  that  are  true  to  the  character  of  the  age  that 
produced  it,  and  increase  its  picturesqueness  and  effect. 
But  its  great  charm  is  to  be  sought  in  a  beautiful  simplic- 
ity, which,  belonging  to  no  age,  is  the  seal  of  genius  in 
aU. 

The  Goplas,  as  might  be  anticipated,  produced  a  strong 
impression  from  the  first.  They  were'  printed  in  1402, 
within  sixteen  years  after  they  were  written,  and  are  found 
in  several  of  the  old  coUectionB  a  little  later.  Separate 
editions  followed.  One,  with  a  very  dull  and  moralizing 
prose  commfentary  by  Luis  de  Aranda,  was  pub-  * 

lished  in  1552.  Another,  with  a  poetical  gloss  in  ries  on  um 
the  measure  of  the  original,  by  Luis  Perez,  ap-  ®^ 
peared  in  1661 ;  yet  another,  by  Rodrigo  de  Valdepefias, 
in  1588  ;  and  another,  by  Gregorio  Silvestre,  in  1589 ;  — 
all  of  which  were  reprinted  more  than  once,  and  the  first 
two  many  times.  But  in  this  way  the  modest  Coplaa 
became  so  burthened  and  obscured,  that  they  almost  dis- 
appeared from  popular  circulation  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. Later,  however,  they  shook  off  the  useless  incum- 
brance, ^nd,  from  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth,  have 
been  reprinted  separately,  —  often  in  the  fashion  of  the 
old  ballads,  —  and  so  have  vindicated  for  themselves  that 
place  among  the  most  cherished  portions  of  the  elder  lit- 
erature of  the  country  to  which  their  merit  unquestionably 
entitles  them.^ 

laureate  never   heard   ot  Manrique,  and  1402,  1404,  ukI  1601,  see  Hendes,  Typog. 

neyer  imagined  anything  half  so  good  as  Espanola,  p.  136.    I  possess  ten  or  twelve 

the  Goplas.    The  Goplas  were  often  imi-  copies  of  other  editions,  one  of  which  was 

tated ;  — among  the  rest,  as  Lope  de  Yega  printed  at  Boston,  1883,  with  Mr.  Longfel- 

tells  us  (Obras  Sueltas,  Madrid,  1777,  4to,  low's  translation.    My  copies,  dated  1674, 

Tom.  XI.  p.  ndx.),  by  Gamoens ;  but  I  do  1688, 1614, 1632,  and  1700,  all  have  Oloaaa 

not  know  the  Bedondillas  of  Gamoena  to  in  verse.    That  of  Aranda  is  in  folio,  1662, 
which  he  refers.    I<ope  admired  the  Goplas  'black  letter,  and  In  prose.    7or  nearly  two 

very  much.    He  says  they  should  be  writ-  centuries  it  has   been   published  as  the 

ten  in  letters  of  gold.  popular  ballads  are.     I  have  seen  such 

u  For  the  earliest  editions  of  the  Coplas,  copies  with  dates  as  tar  back  as  1610  and 
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The  death  of  the  younger  Manrique  waa  not  unbecom- 
ing his  anceatiy  and  his  life.  In  an  insurrection  which 
Death  of  Jorge  occurred  in  1479^  he  served  on  the  loyal  side» 
Hanrique.  hq^^  pushing  a  skirmish  too  adventurously,  was 
wounded  and  fell.  In  his  bosoqa  were  found  some  versee> 
still  unfinished,  on  the  uncertainty  of  all  hui;naQ  hopes ; 
and  more  than  one  old  ballad  records  his  fate,  and  ^pro- 
priately  seals  up,  with  its  simple  poetry,  the  chronicle  of 
this  portion,  at  least,  of  his  time-honored  race.^ 


1632,  and  posseBB  others  printed  within  the 
last  twenty  years. 

At  the  end  of  a  translation  of  ttie  **  In- 
fiemo  "  of  Dante,  made  b/^ero  VenuuMlea 
de  Yillegas,  Archdeacon  of  Burgos,  pub- 
lished at  Burgos  in  1616,  folio,  with  an 
eUbotate  commentair,  chiefly  flron  ttMt 
of  Landino, — a  very  rare  boo]c,  and  one 
of  oonsiderable  merit; — is  found,  in  a  few 
ooptes,  a  poem  on  the  *^  Vanity  of  LUe,*' 
by  the  translator,  wbi<^,  though  not  equal 
to  the  Coplas  of  Ifanrique,  reminds  me  of 
them.  It  is  called  ^  Ayerslon  drt  Mundd 
y  Cinversion  i  Bios,'*  and  is  diylded,  with 
too  much  foitnality,  into  twenty  stanzas  on 
tiie  contempt  of  the  world,  and  twex^  in 
honor  of  a  religious  Ufb  }  but  the  verses, 
which  are  in  the  old  national  manner,  are 
rmy  flowing,  and  theit  style  Is  that  of  the 
purest  and  zicheBt  OaatUian.  It  opens 
thus: 

Away»  nallgntnt,  em«il  worid, 

With  sin  and  sorrow  rife! 
I  seek  the  meeker,  wiser  way 

That  leadi  to  heavenly  Uft>. 
Tour  fktal  poiiona  here  we  drink. 

Lured  by  their  aavors  sweet, 
Though,  lurking  in  our  Howery  path* 

The  serpent  wounds  our  ftct 

Away  with  thy  deeeitfiil  anares, 

Which  all  too  late  I  fly  I  — 
I,  who,  a  coward,  Ibllowed  tiiee 

Till  my  last  years  are  nigh ; 
Till  thy  moat  strange,  revoltiiig  rins 

Force  me  to  turn  from  thee, 
And  drive  me  forth  to  seek  repose, 

Thy  serrtce  hard  to  flee. 

Away  with  all  thy  wickedness. 

And  all  thy  heartless  toll. 
Where  brother,  to  his  brother  ftlse» 

In  treaehezy  seeks  ft>r  spoil  I  «- 
Dead  is  all  charity  in  thee. 

All  good  in  thee  is  dead } 
I  seek  a  port  where  fh>m  thy  storm 

To  hide  my  weaiy  head. 


I  add  Uie  original,  for  the  sake  of  Itt 
flowing  sweetness  and  power: 

Quedate,  mundo  mallno^ 
Lleno  de  mal  y  dolor, 
Que  me  to  Inn  el  dul^ 
Del  bien  etemo  divino. 
Tu  toalgo,  to  YeninOr 
YevemoB  a^ucarado, 
T  la  aierpe  esta  en  el  prado 
De  tu  tan  fflilso  camino. 

Quedate  con  tus  engafios, 

Maguera  te  dezo  tarda, 

Que  te  segui  de  coborde 

Fasta  mis  postreros  afloe. 

Mas  ya  tus  male*  estrafioa  , 

De  tt  me  alan^an  fbrqoso, 

y  ome  a  boscar  el  raposo 

De  tus  trabajosos  dafios.  • 

Quedate  con  tu  maldad. 
Con  tu  trabajo  Inhnmanot 
l>onde  el  hermano  al  hermano 
No  guarda  ft  ni  Teidad. 
Muerta  es  toda  earidad ; 
Todo  bien  en  ti  es  ya  mnerto } — 
Acqfome  para  el  pnerto, 
Fnyende  tu  tempested. 

After  Uie  forty  ctanaas  to  which  the  pro- 
ceding  Unes  bek>ng,  foVow  two  move  poenw^ 
the  first  entitled  **The  Complaint  of  Faith," 
partly  by  Diego  de  Burgos  and  partly  by 
Pero  Vomandeisde  Yillegas,  and  the  second, 
a  free  translation  of  ^xs  Tenth  Satire  of 
Juvenal,  by  Oer&nlmo  de  TOlegas,  brother 
of  Pero  Vermuidesj-^each  poem  In  about 
serenty  or  eighty  octave  stansas,  of  arte 
mttjfl>r^  but  neither  of  them  as  good  as  the 
**  Vanity  of  Ufe.*'  Ger6nlmo  also  trans* 
lated  the  Sixth  Satire  of  Juvenal  into  eop- 
tos  de  arte  i*tayor,  and  pobHshed  ft  al 
Talladolid  in  1019,  in  4to. 

M  Mariana,  Hist.,  Ub.  XXIY.  c.  10, 
noticing  his  death,  says,  "Be  died  In  hia 
*beet  yeaM,»» — "  en  lo  mefor  de  su  edad  j  »* 
but  we  do  not  know  how  old  he  was.  On 
three  other  occasions,  at  least,  Don  Jorge 
ismenttoDed  in  the  great  St>anlBh  historian 
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Another  £umlj  that  flonrished  m  the  lime  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  and  one  that  continued  to  be  distinguished 
in  that  of  Chaiies  the  Fifth,  was  marked  with  similar 
characteristics,  serving  in  high  places  in  the  state  and  in 
the  army,  and  honored  for  its  success  in  letters.  It  was 
the  famUy  of  the  Urreas.  The  first  of  the  name  who  rose  to 
eminence  was  Lope,  created  Oount  of  Aranda  ^he  femuy  of 
in  1488  ;  the  last  was  Ger6nimo  de  Urrea,  who  tiieUn»M. 
must  be  noticed  hereafter  as  the  translator  of  Ariosto,  and 
as  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  Military  Honor,  which  was 
published  in  1566. 

Both  the  sons  of  the  first  Count  of  Aranda,  Miguel 
and  Pedro,  were  lovers  of  letters ;  but  Pedro  only  was 
imbued  with  a  poetical  spirit  beyond  that  of  his  age,  and 
emancipated  from  its  afiectations  and  follies.  His  poems, 
which  he  published  in  1613,  are  dedicated  to  pedtodeur 
his  widowed  mother,  and  are  partly  religions  **»• 
and  partly  secular.  Some  of  them  show  tiiat  he  was 
acquainted  with  the  Italian  masters.  Others  are  quite 
untouched  by  any  but  national  ilifluenceB ;  and  among  the 
latter  is  the  following  ballad,  recording  the  first  love  of 
liis  youth,  when  a  deep  distrust  of  himself  seemed  to  be 
too  strong  for  a  passion  which  was  yet  evidently  one  of 
great  tenderness : 

In  the  CK^  and  joyous  summer-time. 

When  the  days  stretch  o«t  their  span. 
It  was  then  my  peace  was  ended  all. 

It  was  then  my  grie&  began. 

When  the  earth  is  clad  with  sprin^g  grass. 

When  the  trees  with  flowers  are  clad ; 
When  the  birds  are  building  np  their  nests. 

When  the  nightingale  sings  sad ; 

M  a  penonage  Important  in  the  afBaira  jof  It  is  Beld<»n  History  goes  oat  of  fla  bloody 

his  time  j  bat  on. yet  a  fborUi, — that  of  ooarae  to  render  sach' a  tribate  to  Poetry, 

the  death  of  his  father,  Bodrigo,  —  the  and  still  more  seldom  that  it  does  it  so  graoe- 

words  of  Mariana  are  so  beaatifOl  and  apt,  fully.    On^  old  ballad  on  Jitrgo  Manriqoe 

that  I  transcribe  them  in  the  originaL  "Bu  is  in  Faentes^LibiodelosQnarenta  Cantos, 

hijo  D.  Joige  Hanriqae,  en  anas  troyas  AlcaUi,  1667,  Iftno,  p.  8T4 )  but  Wolf  re- 
muy  elegantes,  en  qae  hay  virtodes  poeti-  *  fers  to  anotiier  and  a  better  one  in  the 

cas  y  ricas  esmaltes  de  ingenio,  y  senten-  Cancionero  General ;  — I  suppose  the  one 
oiaa  graves,  a  manera  de  endecfaa,  Uor6  la    at  f.  206  b.  in  the  edition  of  1573,  asd  No. 

moerte  de  sa  padre.*'    Lib.  XXIY.  c  14.  963  of  Dozaa*B  Romaaoero,*13l»l. 
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When  the  stormy  sea  is  hushed  and  still. 

And  the  sailors  spread  their  sail ; 
When  the  rose  and  lily  lift  their  heads, 

And  with  fragrance  fiU  the  gale ; 

When,  burthened  with  the  coming  heat, 

Men  oast  their  cloaks  aside. 
And  turn  themselYes  to  the  cooling  shade. 

From  the  sultry  sun  to  hide ; 

When  no  hour  like  that  of  night  is  sweet. 

Save  the  gentle  twilight  hour ; — 
In  a  tempting,  gracious  time  like  this, 

I  Mt  love's  earliest  power. 

But  the  lady  that  then  I  first  beheld 

Is  a  lady  so  &ir  to  see. 
That,  of  flJl  who  witness  her  blooming  charms. 

None  lluls  to  bend  the  knee. 

And  her  beauty,  and  all  its  glory  and  grace,   • 

By  so  many  hearts  are  sought. 
That  as  many  pains  and  sorrows,  I  know. 

Must  &11  to  my  hapless  lot ; — 

A  lot  that  grants  me  the  hope  of  death 

As  my  only  sure  relief. 
And  whUe  it  denies  the  lore  I  seek. 

Announces  the  end  of  mjr  grief 

Still,  still,  these  bitterest  sweets  of  HIb 

I  never  will  ask  to  forget ; 
For  the  lover's  truest  glory  is  found 

When  unshaken  his  &ttf  is  met^ 


u  Canclonero  de  las  Obras  de  Don  Pedro  .  Qiumdo  en !«  mar  wmgfOa, 

Manuel  de  Urrea,  Logrono,  fol.,  1613,  apod  Entr^  lo«  navegadorw, 

«Ig.d.A»o.D.LlbriBqulb«.d««HUp»  grdSSta^riST 
nonun  BarionbuB,  Cesarauguatfis,"  1794, 

4to,  pp.  89-92.  T  qnando  tod*  lagttite, 

Ocupados  de  calorea, 
Tan  attviando  lai  ropes, 

EnelplaelenteTemno,  T  buwando  lot  ftwcoree  i 

I>6  gon  lot  dtaf  majoree, 
•  Aeabaron  mia  placeree,  IMS  aon  las  m^oies  orw 

Gomenzaron  mis  dolores.  x^as  noches  y  los  albores  t — 

En  esie  tiempo  ^ue  dlgo, 

Quando  la  fierra  da  yerra  Comenzeron  mis  amores. 

Y  los  arboles  dan  flores, 

Quando  ayes  hacen  nidos  De  nna  dama  que  yo  yi, 

T  caman  los  nUsenores  i  Dama  de  tantos  pdmores, 
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The  last  person  who  wrote  a  poem  of  any  considerable 
length,  and  yet  is  properly  to  be  included  within  the  old 
school,  is  one  who,  by  his  imitations  of  Dante,  reminds  us 
of  the'  beginnings  of  that  school  in  the  days  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Santillana.  It  is  Juan  de  PadiUa,  commonly 
called  ''El  Cartuxano/'  or  The  Carthusian,  because  he 
chose  thus  modestly  to  conceal  his  own  name,  j^^  ^^  p^. 
and  announce  liimself  only  as  a  monk  of  Santa  *^"•• 
Maria  de  las  Cuevas  in  Seville."  Before  he  entered  into 
that  monastery,  he  wrote  a  poem,  in  a  hundred  and  fifty 
coplas,  called  "The  Labyrinth  of  the  Duke  of  Cadiz,'' 
which  was  printed  in  1493  ;  but  his  two  chief  works 
were  composed  afterwards.  The  first  of  them  is  called 
"  Retablo  de  la  Vida  de  Christo,"  or  A  Picture  of  the  Life 
of  Christ;  a  long  poem,, generally  in  octave  stanzas  of 
versos  de  arte  mayor,  containing  a  history  of  the  Saviour's 
life,  as  given  by  the  Prophets  and  Evangelists,  but  inter- 
sperse^l  with  prayers,  sermons,  and  exhortations ;  all  very 
devout  and  very  dull,  and  all  finished,  as  he  tells  us,  on 
Christmas  eve  in  the  year  1600. 

The  other  is  entitled  "  The  Twelve  Triumphs  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles,"  which,  as  we  are  informed,  with  the 
same  accuracy  and  in  the  same  way,  was  completed  on 
the  14th  of  February,  1518 ;  again  a  poem  formidable  for 

De  qiumtoi  et  conodda  tablo."    He  was  born  In  1468^  and  died 

De  taatM  liene  lootea  t  j^fier  1618. 

Bu  gncla  por  hernMMUM           '  ^he  convent  of  Bta.  Maria  de  las  OaoTaa 

Tiene  tantM  aerddoras,  ia  that  eBtabliahment  of  the  Oarthnaians  in 

Quanlo'yo  por  deidichado  which   the   remidns  of  Columbus   rested 

Tengopenuydoloret:  from  1618  to  1636.    (Irying's  Columbus, 

Donde ie me  olwgamuerte  London,  1828,  8to.  Vol.  IV.  p.  48.)    Not- 

^                         ^W  withstanding  the  severity  of  their  order, 

Has  ntinca  olvIdarS  however,  the  monks  (rf  this  monastery  lived 

ErtoaamaigotdalzoKs,  jn  gnat  huraiy.    Navagiero,  who  visited 

SSreSSriSi^r  it  in  1626,  while  the  bones  of  Ootambus 

were  still  there,  and  while  Juan  de  Padilla 
Pedro  de  TJrrea,  soon  after  the  publicsr  was  probably  alive,  says,  after  a  more 
tion  of  this  volume  of  poems,  entered  into  ample  description  ot  it  thaos,  in  his  brief 
public  aflkirs,  and  seems  to  have  turned  his  notes,  he  commonly  gives  of  anything :  Par 
back  on  letters.  In  1616  he  was  ambassa-  che  non  li  manoa  cosa  alcana  a  quella  o(Mn« 
dor  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  in  Home,  pita  bellesa  che  puo  avere  un  foco.  Bon 
Argensola,  Anales  de  Aragon.  Zaragoia,  grade  hanno  i  flrati  che  vivono  U  &  montar 
1630,  Pol.,  Tom.  L  p.  18.  di  li  al  Paradise  "  (Viaggio,  1663, 1 14);  — 
14  The  monk,  howeva,  finds  it  Impossi-  remarkable  words  for  a  grave  old  states- 
trie  to  keep  his  secret,  and  fitirly  lets  it  out  man,  and  one,  too,  who  came  from  among 
in  a  SOTt  of  acrostic  at  tiie  end  of  the  **  Be-  the  luxurious  palaces  of  Venice. 

82 
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its  length,  since  it  fills  above  a  thousand  stanzas  of  nine 
lines  each.  It  is  partly  an  allegory,  bat  wholly  religious 
in  its  character,  and  is  composed  with  more  care  than 
anything  else  its  author  wrote.  The  action  passes  in  the 
twelve  sig^  of  the  zodiac,  through  which  the  poet  is  sue- 
cessively  carried  by  Saint  Paul,  who  shows  him,  in  each 
of  them,  first,  the  marvels  a(  one  of  the  twelve  Apostles ; 
next,  an  opening  of  one  of  the  twelve  mouths  of  the  infer- 
nal regions ;  and,  lastly,  a  glimpse  of  ik%  corresponding 
division  of  Pui^tory.  Dante  is  evidently  tiie  model  of 
the  good  monk,  however  unsuccessful  he  may  be  as  a  fol* 
lower.  Indeed,  he  begins  with  a  direct  imitation  of  the 
opening  of  the  "  Divina  Commedia,"  from  which,  in  other 
parts  of  the  poem,  phrases  and  lines  are  not  unfirequently 
borrowed.  But  he  has  thrown  together  what  relates  to 
earth  and  heaven,  to  the  infernal  regions  and  to  Purga- 
tory, in  such  an  unhappy  confusion,  and  he  so  mingles 
allegory,  mythology,  astrology,  and  known  history,  that 
his  work  turns  out,  at  last,  a  mere  succession  of  wild 
inconsistencies,  and  vague,  unmeaning  descriptions.  Of 
poetry  there  is  rarely  a  trace ;  but  the  language,  which 
has  a  decided  air  of  yet  elder  times  about  it,  is  free  and 
strong,  and  the  versification,  considering  the  period,  is 
uncommonly  rich  and  easy.^ 

• 

»  The  ^< JDoM  TrimnfM  de  lo8  Bose  Ap6»*  There   to  a  oootemporary  Spantoh  book, 

Urioe  "  WM  printed  entire  in  London,  UMS,  with  a  title  aomethinf  roienhUog  that  of 

4to,  by  Don  Miguel  del  Biego,  Canon  of  th^  Betablo  de  la  Yida  de  Ohristo  del  Car- 

Oriedo,  and  bfotfaer  of  the  Spanish  patriot  toxano ; — I  mean  the  ^  Yita  Christi  Gar- 

iod  mait9r  of  Um  eave  oane.  '  In  tbe  toxano,**  which  in  a  translation  of  the '^  Yita 

Tolome  containing  the  TriajnlbB,  the  Canon  Ghxiati"  of  Ladolphna  of  Saxony,  a  Car- 

has  given  large  extraets  firom  tiie  "  Setablo  thnflian  monk  who  died  about  1870,  made 

de  la  Yida  de  Cbriito,**  omitting  Cantoa  into  Gaatilian  by  Aifbrosio  Montesino,  vid 

YU.,  Yin.,  IX.,  and  X.    for  notfoes  oT  first  publiahed  at  Serilie,  in  1M2.    It  is, 

Joan  de  PadiUa,  tee  Antonio,  Bib.  Nov.,  in  fact,  a  Life  of  Christ,  compiled  out  of  the 

Tom.  I.  p.  T61,  and  Tom.  IL  p.  8S8 ;  Men?  Bran^OfstB,  with  ample  comnMotaries  and 

des,  Typog.  Bap.,  p.  198 ;  and  Sarmiento^  reflections  from  tbe  Fathers  of  the  Chorchi 

Memorlas,  Sect.  844-847.    From  the  last^  — the  whole  filling  four  folio  rolumea, — and 

It  appears  that  he  rose  ta  UnpoKtant  eoole-  in  (be  Persian  of  Monteaino  it  appears  in  a 

aiaatical  anthority  under  tiie  crown,  as  well  gtaTB,  pure  CastiUan  prose.    It  was  tzana? 

as  in  hia  own  order.   The  Doae  Triumfos  was  lated  by  him  at  the  command,  he  says,  of 

lint  printtMl  in  1631,  the  Setablo  in  1606..  Verdinand  and  Isabella. 
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The  reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth  was  more  favorable  to 
the  advancement  of  prose  composition  than  that  of  John 
the  Second.  This  we  have  already  seen  when  p^^^^^ 
speaking  of  the  contemporary  chronicles,  and  of  time  or  Hear 
Perez  de  Guzman  and  the  author  of  the  "  Celes-  ^ 
tina/'  In  other  cases  we  observe  its  advancement  in  an 
inferior  degree ;  but,  encumbered  as  they  are  with  more 
or  less  of  the  bad  taste  and  pedantry  of  the  time,  they 
still  deserve  notice,  because  they  were  so  much  valued  in 
their  own  age. 

Regarded  from  this  point  of  view,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  prose  writers  of  the  century  was  Juan  de 
Lucena;  a  personage  distinguished  both  as  a  j^^aide 
private  counsellor  of  John  the  Second,  and  as  !"«»»• 
that  monarch's  foreign  ambassador.  We  know,  however, 
little  of  his  history ;  and  of  his  works  only  one  remains 
to  us,  —  if,  indeed,  he  wrote  any  more.  It  is  a  didactia 
prose  dialogue  "  On  a  Happy  Life,"  carricfd  on  between 
some  of  the  most  eminent  persons  of  the  age :  the  great 
MarquiB  of  Santillana,  Juan  de  Mena,  the  poet,  Alonso 
de  Cartagena,  ihe  bishop  and  statesman,  and  Lucena  him* 
self,  who  acts  in  part  as  an  umpire  in  the  discussion, 
though  the  Bishop  at  last  ends  it  by  deciding  that  true 
happiness  consists  in  loving  and  serving  Ood. 

The  dialogue  itself  is  represented  as  having  passed 
chiefly  in  a  hall  of  the  palace,  and  in  presence  of  several 
of  the  nobles  of  the  court;  but  it  was  not  written  till 
after  the  death  of  the  Constable,  in  1453;   that  event 

(376) 
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being  alluded  to  in  it.  It  is  plainly  an  imitation  of  the 
treatise  of  Boethius  "  On  the  Consolation  of  Philosophy," 
then  a  favorite  classic ;  but  it  is  more  spirited  and  effect- 
ive than  its  model.  It  is  frequently  written  in  a  pointed 
and  a  dignified  style,  and  parts  of  it  are  interesting 
and  striking.  Thus,  the  lament  of  Santillana  over  the 
death  of  his  son  is  beautiful  and  touching,  and  'Uo  is  the 
final  summing  up  of  the  trials  and  sorrows  of  this  life  by 
the  Bishop.  In  the  midst  of  their  discussions,  there  is  a 
pleasant  description  of  a  collation  with  which  they  were 
refreshed  by  the  Marquis,  and  which  recalls,  at  once,  — 
as  it  was  probably  intended  to  do,  —  the  Greek  Symposia 
and  the  dialogues  that  record  them.  Indeed,  the  allusions 
to  antiquity  with  which  it  abounds,  and  the  citations  of 
ancient  authors,  which  are  still  more  frequent,  are  almost 
always  apt,  and  often  free  from  the  awkwardness  and 
pedantry  which  mark  most  of  the  didactic  prose  of  the 
period  ;  so  that,  taken  together,  it  may  be  regarded,  not- 
iiHllistanding  the  use  of  many  strange  words«  and  an 
occasional  indulgence  in  conceits,  as  one  of  ihe  most 
remarkable  literary  monuments  of  the  age  from  which  it 
has  come  down  to  us.^ 

■  To  this  period,  also,  we  must  refer  the  *'  Vision  Deley- 
table,"  or  Delectable  Vision,  which  we  are  sure  was 
written  as  early  as  1461,  and  probably  earlier.  Its 
author  was  Alfonso  de  la  Torrei  commonly  called  "  The 

1  My  copy  is  of  the  first  Mitioa  of  9»-  the  poet  and  to  the  man  of  the  irorld : 

mora,  Centanera,  1488,  folio,  twei^-thre*  "  fiesta,  pues,  Senor  Marques  y  ta  Juan 

leayes,  double  coltm^ns,  black  letter.    It  de  Mena,  mi  sentencia  primera  verdadera, 

begins  with  these  sfaiguiar  wiMrds,  instead'  que   ningnno   en  esta  yida  yive   beato. 

of  a  titl»-page :  "^  Aqui  oomen^a  nn  tra-  Desde  Cadis  hasta  Gang«!s  si  toda  la  tilwra 

tado  en  estillo  breve,  ea  sentencias  no  solo  expiamos  [espiamos  ?]  a  ningund  mortal 

largo  mas  hondo  y  prolixo,  el  qual  ha  oontenta  su  suerte.    Bl  caballero  entze  las 

.nombre  Vita  Beata,  heeho  y  (compuesto  por  pontas  se  codioia  mereader ;  y  el  mercader 

el  honrado  y  muy  discrete  Juan  de  Lu-  cavallero  entre  las  brumas  del  mar,  si  los 

oena,''  etc.    There  are  also  edifions  of  1499  Tientos  australes  enprenian  las  Tela^    Al 

and  1641,  and,  I  believe,  yet  another  of  parir  de  kus  lombardas  desea  hallarse  «1 

1501.     (Antonio,  Bib.  Yetus,  ed.  Bayer,  pastor  en  el  poblado  $  en  campo  el  cibda- 

Tom.  n.  p.  250 ;  and  Mendez,  Typog.,  p.  dano ;   fiiera  religion  los  de  dentro  como 

267.)    The  following  short  passage  -~  with  pepea  y  dentro  querrian  estar  los  de  fiiera,'* 

an  allusion  to  the  opening  of  Juvenal's  etc.  (fol.  xviii.  a).     The  treatise  contains 

Tenth  Satire,  in  better  taste  than  is  com-  many  Latinisnis  and  Latin  words,  after  the 

mon  in  similar  works  of  the  same  period  —  absurd  example  of  Juan  de  Mena ;  but  it 

will  well  illustrate  its  style.    It  is  from  the  also  contains  many  good  old  words  that  we 

remarks  of  the  Bishop,  in  reply  both  to  are  soriy  have  become  obsolete. 
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Bachelor/'  who  seems  to  have  been  a  native  of  the  bishopric 
d#  Burgos,  and  who  was,  &om  1437  till  the  time  of 
his  death,  a  member  of  the  College  of  Saint  AifcnK>de 
Bartholomew  at  Salamanca ;  a  noble  institution,  ^  ^°'^- 
founded  in  imitation  of  tha^  established  at  Bologna  bj 
Cardinal  Albomoa.  It  is  an  allegorical  vision,  in  which 
the  author  supposes  himself  to  see  the  Understanding  of^ 
Man  in  the  form  of  an  in&nt,  brought  into  a  world 
full  of  ignorance  and  sin,  and  educated  by  a  succession 
of  such  figures  as  Grammar,  Logic,  Music,  Astrology^ 
Truth,  Reason,  and  Nature.  He  intended  it,  he  says^  to 
be  a  compendium  of  all  human  knowledge,  especially  of 
all  that  touches  moral  soi^iGe  and  man's  duty,  the  soul 
and  its  immortality ;  intimating,  at  thp  end,  that  it  is  a 
bold  thing  in  him  to  have  discussed  such  subjects  in  the 
vernacular,  and  begging  ihe  noble  Juan  de  Beamonte,  at 
whose  request  he  had  undert£^n  it,  not  to  permit  a  work 
so  slight  to  be  seen  by  others. 

It  shoys  a  good  deal  of  the  learning  of  its  time,  and 
still  more  of  the  ecuteness  of  the  scholastic  metaphysics 
then  in  favor.  But  it  is  awkward  and  uninteresting  in 
the  general  structure  of  its  fiction,  and  meagre  in  its 
style  and  illustrations.  This,,  however,  did  not  prevent  it 
from  being  tnuch  read  and  admired.  There  is  one  edition 
of  it  without  date,  which  probably  appeared  about  1480, 
showing  that  the  wish  of  its  author  to  keep  it  from  the 
publiq  was  not  long  respected;  and  there  were  other 
editions  in  1489,  1526,  and  1538,  besides  a  translation 
into  Catalan,  printed  as  early  as  1484.  But  the  taste  for 
such  works  passed  away  in  Spain,  as  it  did  elsewhere ; 
and  the  Bachiller  de  la  Torre  was  soon  so  completely  for- 
gotten, that  his  Vision  was  not  only  published  by  Domin* 
ico  Delphino  in  Italian,  as  a  work  of  his  own,  but  was 
translated  back  into  its  native  Spanish,  by  Francisco  de 
Caceres,  a  converted  Jew,  and  printed  in  1663,  under  the 
full  belief  of  the  translator  that  it  was  an  original  Italian 
work,  till  then  quite  imknown  in  Spain.* 

s  The  oldest  editiflo,  which  ia  without  Gamont,   in  which   case  it  was   printed 

date,  seems,  from  its  tjpe  anA  paper,  to  about  1480-1488.    It  begins  thus :  "  Co* 

have  oome  Ihun  the  press  of  Centenera  at  men^a  el  tratado  Uamado  YisioD  Dele;ytabl«| 

32* 
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An  injustice  not  unlike  the  one  that  occurred  to  Alfonso  de 
la  Torre  happened  to  his  contemporary,  Diego  de  Almeflti 
Diego  deAi-  aiidfor  some  time  deprived  him  of  the  honor,  to 
^^^  which  he  was  entitled,  of  heing  regarded  as  the 
author  of  '*  The  Valerius  of  Series," — a  book  long  popular 
and  still  interesting.  He  wrote  it  after  the  death  of  his 
patron,  the  wise  Bishop  of  Oartiiagena,  who  had  projected 
such  a  worii:  himself,  and  as  early  as  1472  it  was  sent  to 
one  of  the  Manrique  family.  But,  though  the  letter  which 
then  accompanied  it  is  still  extant,  and  though,  in  four 
editions,  beginning  with  that  of  1487,  the  book  is  ascribed 
to  its  true  author,  yet  in  the  fifth,  which  appeared  in  1541, 
it.  is  announced  to  be  by  the  well-known  Feman  Perez  de 
Guzman  ;  —  a  mistake  which  was  discovered  and  exposed 
by  Tamayo  de  Vargas,  in  the  time  of  Philip  the  Third,  but 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  generally  corrected  till  the 
work  itself  was  edited  anew  by  Moreno,  in  1793. 

The  '*  Valerie  "  is  thrown  into  the  fonn  of  a  discussion 
on  Morals,  in  which,  after  a  short  explanatioiitof^e  differ- 
^.  ^ .  -.    ®Bt  virtues  and  vices  of  men,  as  they  were  then 

His  Valerlo  ,        ,        ,  ,  i,      i        .«      .        .  ,        . 

deiasHiBto-  uudecstood,  WO  bJave  all  the  illustrations  the  an- 
thor  could  collect  under  each  head  from  the  Bcrip-^ 
tures  and  the  history  of  Spain.  It  is,  therefore,  rather  a 
series  of  .stories  than  a  regular  didactic  treatise,  and  its 
merit  consists  in  the  grave,  yet  simple  and  pleasing,  style 

compaesto  por  Alfonso  de  la  Torre,  biudiil-  Indeed,  being  addressed  to  BeamoDte,  the 

ler,  endere^ado  al  muy  noble  Don  Joan  de  Prince's  tutor,  It  was  probably  written  ear- 

Bemonte,  Wot  d«  San  Jnaa  en  Naraniu*'  Uer  j — perhaps  dvring  the  Pidnoe's  nona^s. 

It  is  not  paged,  bat  fills  71  leares  in  folio,  One  of  the  old  manascripts  of  it  sagrs,  **  It 

double   columns,  black  letter.    The  little  was  held  in  great  esteem,  and,  as  such,  was 

known  of  the  differsut  manuscrtptu  a&d  earefolly  kept  ia  the  chamber  v€  the  said 

earlier  printed  editions  of  the  Vision  is  to  King  of  Aragon/'    There  ia  a  Ufa  of  tha 

be  found  in  Antonio,  Bib.Vetus,  ed.  Bayer,  author  in  Bezabal  y  XTgarte,  "Biblioteca 

Tom.  II.  pp.  828,  829,  with  the  note }  Men-  de  los  Autoves,  que  ban  side  indiyiduoe  de 

dee,  Typog.,  pp.  IdO  and  380,  with  the  Iob  seis  coiegios  mayores  *'  (Madrid,  1805, 

Appendix,  p.  402 ;  and  Castro,  Bfblioteca  4to,  p.  359).    The  best  passage  in  the  Tis- 

Bspaiiola,  Tom.  I.  pp.  630-085.    But  it  has  ion  Belejrtable  is  at  the  end — the  addfesa  of 

been  reprinted  in  the  Bibtfoteca  de  Autores  Truth  to  Reason.    There  is  a  poem  of  Al- 

Bspanoles,  Tom.  XXXYI.  1855.    TheVis-  fonso   de  la  Torre  in  MS.  7826,   in  the 

i<m  was  written  for  the  inatroetion  of  the  National  Library,   Paris  (Ocboa,   Manu- 

Prinee  of  Tiana,  who  ia  spoken  of  near  the  scritos,  Paris,  1844,  4to,  p.  479 ;  and  the 

end  as  if  still  alive-;  and  since  this  well-  poems  of  ttieBachlllerrrancIscode  la  Torre 

known  prince,  the  son  of  John,  King  of  Na-  in  the  Cancionero,  1573  (ff.  124-127),  and 

▼arre  and  Aragon,  was  bom  In  1421  and  elsewhere,  so  much  talked  about  in  connec- 

dled  in  1461,  we  know  the  limits  between  tion  with  Qaevedo,  have  sometimes  been 

wliich  the  Vision  most  have  been  produced,  thought  to  be  his,  though  the  names  differ. 
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in  which  they  are  told, — a  style  particularly  fitted  to  most 
of  them,  which  are  taken  from  the  old  national  chronicles. 
Originally,  it  was  accompanied  by  "  An  Account  of  Pitched 
Battles ; ''  but  this,  and  his  Chronicles  of  Spain,  his  col- 
lection of  the  Miracles  of  Santiago,  and  several  discus- 
sions of  less  consequence,  are  long  since  forgotten.  Al- 
mela,  who  enjoyed  the  favor  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, , 
accompanied  thbse  sovereigns  to  the  siege  of  Granada, 
in  1491,  as  a  chaplain,  carrying  with  him,  as  was  not  un- 
common at  that  time  among  the  higher  ecclesiasticB,  a 
military  retinue  to  s^rve  in  the  wars.* 

In  1493,  anot]^  distinguished  ecclesiastic,  Alonso  Ortiz, 
a  canon  of  Toleoo,  published,  in  a  volume  of  moderate  size, 
two  small  works  which  should  not  be  entirely  over-  . ,      ^^, 

«  Alonso  Ortu. 

looked.  The  first  is  ^  treatise,  m  twenty-seven 
chapters,  addressed,  through  the  queen,  Isabella,  to  her 
daughter,  the  Princess  of  Portugal,  on  the  death  of  that 
princess'  husband,  filled  with  such  consolation  as' the 
courtly  Canon  deemed  suitable  to  her  bereavement  and  his 
own  dignity.  The  other  is  an  oration,  addressed  to  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella,  after  the  fall  of  Granada,  ia  1492, 
rejoicing  in  that  great  event,  and  glorying  almost  equally 
in  tiie  cruel  expulsion  of  all  Jews  and  heretics  from  Spain. 
Both  are  vnritten  in  too  rhetorical  a  style,  but  neither  is 
without  merit ;  and  in  the  oration  there  are  one  or  two 
beautiful  and  even  touching  passages  on  the  tranquillity 
to  be  enjoyed  in  Spain,  now  that  a  foreign  and  hated 
enemy,  after  a  contest  of  eight  centuries,  had  been  exr 
pelled  from  its  borders,  —  passages  which  evidently  came 
from  the  writer's  heart,  and  no  doubt  found  an  echo  where 
ever  his  words  were  heard  by  Spaniards.* 

*  Antonio,  Bib.  Vetos,  ed.  Bayer,  Tom.  n.  *  The  yolnme  of  the  teamed  Alonio  OrUs 

p.  325.    MendeSjTypog.,  p.816.    It  is  sin-  ia  a  coriona  one,  pAnted  at  Seville,  1493, 

gular  that  the  edition  of  the  "  Yalerio  de  folio,  100  leaves.    It  is  noticed  by  Mendes 

las  Historias  "  printed  at  Toledo,  1^1*  folio,  (p.  194),  and  by  Antonio  (Bib.  Nor.,  Tom. 

as  well  as  one  at  BevlUe,  1542-^,  which  I.  p.  89),  who  seems  to  have  known  nothing 

bears  on  its  title-page  the  name  of  Fern,  about  its  authw,  except  that  he  bequeathed 

Perez  de  Guzman,  yet  contains,  at  f.  2,  the  his  library  to  the  University  of  Salamanca, 

very  letter  of  Almela,  dated  1472,  which  Besides   the   two  treatises   mentioned,  in 

leaves  no  doubt  that  its  writer  is  the  author  the   text,   this   rolume  contains  an   ac- 

of  the  book.    Some  of  his  minor  works  are  count  of  the  wound ,  received   by  Ferdi- 

Btin  extant  in  MS.    Bee  Spanish  Trans,  of  nand  the  Catholic,  from  the  hand  of  an 

this  History,  Tom.  L  p.  667.  assassin,  at  Baroelona,  December  7,  1492  j 
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Another  of  the  prose-writers  of  Ihe  fifteenth  t;entnr^, 
and  one  that  deserves  to  be  mentioned  with  more  respect 
vernaododei  ^^^  either  of  the  last,  is  Fernando  d^  Pulgar. 
Pni9«r.  He  was  bom  in  Madrid,  and  was  educated,  as  he 
himself  tells  us,  at  the  court  of  John  the  Second.  During 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  he  had  employments  which 
show  him  to  have  been  a  person  of  consequence ;  and, 
during  a  large  part  of  that  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  he 
was  one  of  their  counsellors  of  state,  their  secretary, 
and  their  chronicler.  Of  his  historical  writings  notice  has 
already  been  taken ;  but  in  the  course  of  his  inquiries  defter 
what  related  to  the  annals  of  Castile,  \m  collected  mate- 
rials for  another  work,  more  interesting,  if  not  more  im- 
portant. For  he  found,  as  he  says,  many  &mous  men 
'whose  niMnes  and  characters  had  not  been  so  preserved 
and  celebrated  as  their  merits  demi^ded ;  and,  moved  by 
his  patriotism,  and  taking  for  his  example  the  portrait 
of  Perez  de  Guzman  and  the  biographies  of  the  ancients, 
he  earefiilly  prepared  sketches  of  the  lives  of  the  principal 
persons  of  his  own  age,  beginning  with  Henry  the  Fourth, 
and  coining  himself  chiefly  within  the  limits  of  tiiat  mour 
arch's  reign  and  court.^ 

Some  of  these  sketches,  to  which  he  has  given  the  gen- 
eral title  of  ''  Clares  Yaronea  de  Castilla,^'  like  those  of 
the  good  Count  Haro^  and  of  Rodrigo  Jtfanrique,'  are  im- 
portant from  their  subjects,  while  others,  like  those  of  the 
great  ecclesiastics  of  the  kingdom,  are  now  interesting 

two  letten  from  the  city  and  oAtlMdna  of  efliseta,  with  a  ooROtpondCfMO  betirten  the 

Toledo,  pnying  that  the  name  of  the  newly  Author  and  his  Lady }  reanea  of  Torrenas, 

conquered  Granada  may  not  be  placed,  be-  Inigo  de  Hendosa,  etc.,  and  (2)  a  treatise 

fore  that  of  Toledo  in  the  royal  title )  and  oncheis.    See  TranalatioD of  tbli  walk  into 

an  attack  on  the  Prothonotary  Juan  de  Spaniah,  Tom.  I.  p.  558. 
Lucena, — not  the  author  lately  mentioned,       *The  notices  of  the  life  of  Pqfear  are 

—  who  had  rentured^to  aesail  the  Inqoi^  flrom  the  edition  of  hia  **  Claioa  Taronei,'* 

Bltion,  then  in  the  fresh&era  of  its  holy  pr»<  Madrid,  1775, 4to }  but  there,  as  elaewhere, 

tenslonfl.    The  whole  volume  is  ftiU  (k  big-  he  ia  said  to  be  a  natiye  of  the  kingdom 

otry,and  the  epirltof  a  triumphant  prieet-  of  Toledo.    This,  however,  is  probably  a 

hood.    There  is  yet  a  third  Luoena,  whose  mistake.    Oviedo,  who  knew  him  person- 

flrst  name  is  not  given,  but  who  was  the  ally,  says,  in  his  Dialogue  on  Sffendosa, 

son  of  Juan  Bemires  de  Lucena,  ambaB8»>  Duke  of  In&ntado,  that  Pulgar  was  *^  de 

dor  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  at  Kbme,  Madrid  natural"    Quinquagenas,  MS. 
and  who  published,  in  1495,  a  small  book       *  Claros  Yarones,  Tit.  3. 
In  AT.  51,  containing  <1)  »  Repetlcion  de       ^  Ibid.,  Tit  18. 
Amores,''  which  is  a  treatise  on  Love  and  its 
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enly  for  the  ekill  with  whi9  they  are  drawn.  The  style 
in  which  they  are  written  is  forcible  and  generally  con- 
eise,  showing  a  greater  tendency  to  fomral  ele-  ^^  ^^j^^^ 
gance  than  anything  by  either  Oibdareal  or  6uz-  vaxones  de 
man,  with  whom  we  should  most  readily  com-  " 
pare  him ;  but  we  miss  the  confiding  naturalness  of  the 
warm-hearted  physician;  and  the  severe  judgments  of  the 
retired  statesman.  The  whole  series  is  addressed  to  his 
great  patroness,  Queen  Isabella,  to  whom,  no  doubt,  he 
thought  a  tone  of  composed  dignity  more  appropriate  than 
any  other. 

As  a  specimen  of  his  best  manner,  we  may  take  the  follow- 
ing passage,*in  which,  after  having  alluded  to  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  personages  in  Roman  history,  he  turns, 
as  it  were,  suddenly  round  to  the  queen,  and  thus  boldly 
confronts  the  great  men  of  antiquity  with  the  great 
men  of  Castile,  whom  he  had  already  discussed  more  at 
large : 

"  True,  indeed,  it  is,  that  these  great  men,  —  Castilian 
knights  and  gentlemen,  —  of  whom  memory  is  here  made 
for  fair  cause,  and  also  those  of  the  elder  time,  who,  fight- 
ing for  Spain,  gained  it  from  the  power  of  its  enemies,  did 
neither  slay  their  own  sons,  as  did  those  consuls,  Brutus 
and  Torquatus ;  nor  burn  their  own  fiesh,  as  did  Sceevola; 
nor  commit  against  their  own  blood  cruelties  which  nature 
abhors  and  reason  forbids  ;  Jbut  rather,  with  fortitude  and 
perseverance,  with  wise  forbearance  and  prudent  energy, 
with  justice  and  clemency,  gaining  the  love  of  their  own 
countrymen,  and  becoming  a  terror  to  strangers,  they  •dis- 
ciplined their  armies,  ordered  their  battles,  overcame  their 
enemies,  conquered  hostile   lands,  and  protected  their 

own So  that,  most  excellent  Queen,  these  knights 

£»id  prelates,  and  many  others  born  within  your  realm, 
whereof  here  leisure  fails  me  to  speak,  did,  by  the  praise- 
worthy labors  they  fulfilled,  and  by  the  virtues  they  strove 
to  attain,  achieve  unto  themselves  the  name  of  Famous 
Men,  whereof  their  descendants  should  be  above  others 
emulous ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  all  the  gentlemen  of 
your  kingdoms  should  feel  themselves  called  to  the  same 
pureness  of  life,  that  they  may  at  last  end  their  days 
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in  unspotted  euccess,  even  ^ithese  great  men  also  lived 
and  died.''  ® 

This  is  certainly  remarkable,  both  for  its  style  and  f(Hr 
the  tone  of  its  thought,  when  regarded  as  part  of  a  work 
written  at  the  conclusion  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Pul- 
gar's  Chronicle,  and  his  commentary  on  **  Mingo  Re- 
vttlgo/'  as  we  have  already  seen,  are  not  so  good  as  such 
sketches. 

The  same  spirit,  however,  reappears  in  his  letters. 
They  are  thirty-two  in  number ;  all  written  during  the 
rei&rn  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the  earliest  bein^ 
dated  in  1473,  and  the  latest  only  ten  years  after- 
wards. Nearly  all  of  them  were  addressed  to  persons  of 
honorable  distinction  in  his  time,  such  as  th«  queen  her- 
self, Henry  the  king's  uncle,  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo, 
and  the  Count  of  Tendilla.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of 
one  to  the  King  of  Portugal,  exhorting  him  not  to  make 
war  on  Castile,  they  are  evidently  letters  of  state.  But, 
in  other  cases,  like  that  of  a  letter  to  his  physician,  com- 
plaining pleasantly  of  the  evils  of  old  age,  and  one  to  his 
daughter,  who  was  a  nun,  they  seem  to  be  familiar,  if  not 
Gonfidential.^  On  the  whole,  therefore,  taking  all  his 
different  works  together,  we  have  a  very  gratifying  ex- 
hibition of  the-  character  of  this  ancient  servant  and 
counsellor  of  Queen  Isabella,  who,  if  he  gave  no  consider- 
able impulse  to  his  age  as  a  writer,  was  yet  in  advance 
of  it  by  the  dignity  and  elevation  of  his  thoughts,  and 
the  careless  richness  of  his  style.  He  died  after  1492, 
and  probably  before  1600. 

We  must  not,  however,  go  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  without  noticing  two 
Works  of  remarkable  attempts  to  enlarge,  or  at  least  to 
prose  fiction,  change,  the  forms  of  romantic  fiction,  as  they 
had  been  thus  far  settled  in  the  books  of  chivalry. 

The  first  of  these  attempts  was  made  by  Diegd  de  San 
Pedro,  a  senator  of  Valladolid,  whose  poetry  is  found  in 
all  the  Cancioneros  Generales.^    He  was  evidently  known 

•  Olanw  Varooes,  Tit.17.  »  The  Ooplaa  of  Skq  Bedro  on  the  Pm« 

*  The  letters  are  at  the  end  of  the  Glaros  sion  of  Christ  and  the  Sorrows  of  the  Ma- 
Varones  (Madrid,  1776,  4to),  which  was  donna  are  in  the  Candonero  of  1492  (Men- 
first  printed  in  1500.  dez,  p.  136),.  and  ouuiy  of  his  other  poems 
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at  the  court  of  the  Catholic  Bovereigns,  and  seems  to 
have  been  favored  there ;  but,  if  we  may  judge  from  his 
principal  poem,  entitled  '*  Contempt  of  Fortune,"  j^^^  ^^ 
his  old  age  was  ui|Jiappy,  and  filled  with  re-  San  Pedro, 
grets  at  the  follies  of  his  youth."  Among  these  follies, 
however,  he  reckons  the  work  of  prose  fiction  which 
now  constitutes  his  only  real  claim  to  be  remembered. 
It  is  called  the  Prison  of  Love,  '*  Carcel  de  Amor," 
and  was  written  at  the  request  of  Diego  Hernandez, 
a  governor  of  the  pages  in  the  time  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella. 

It  opens  with  an  allegory.  The  author  supposes  him- 
self to  walk  out  on  a  winter's  morning,  and  to  find  in  a 
wood  a  fierce,  sava||^-looking  person,  who  drags  gis  oarcei 
along  an  unhappy  prisoner,  bound  by  a  chain.  *«  ^™«'- 
.This  savage  is  Desire,  and  his  victim  is  Leiiano,  the  hero 
of  the  fiction.  San  Pedro,  from  natural  sympathy,  follows 
them  to  the  castle  or  prison  of  Love,  where,  after  grop- 
ing through  sundry  mystical  passages  and  troubles,  he 
sees  the  victim  fastened  to  a  fiery  seat,  and  enduring  the 
most  cruel  torments.  Leriano  tells  him  that  they  are  in 
the  kingdom  of  Macedonia,  that  he  is  enamored  of  Lau- 
reola,  daughter  of  ^s  king,  and  that  for  his  love  he  is 
thus  cruelly  imprisoned ;  all  of  which  ho  illustrates  and 
expla]|is  allegorically,  aqd  begs  the  author  to  carry  a  mes- 
sage t&  tl^e  lady  Laureola.  The  request  is  kindly  granted, 
and  a*  correspondence  takes  place,  immediately  upon 
which  L^ano  is  released  from  his  prison,  and  the  allegor- 
ical part  of  the  work  is  brought  to  an  end. 

FroiQi  this  time  the  story  is  much  like  an  episode  in  one 
of  the  tales  of  chivalry.  A  rival  discovers  the  attach- 
ment between  Leriano  and  Laureola,  and,  making  it 
appear  to  the  king,  her  father,  as  a  criminal  one,  the  lady 
is  cast  into  prison.  Leriano  challenges  her  accuser,  and 
defeats  him  in  the  lists ;  but  the  accusation  is  renewed, 
and,  being  fully  sustained  by  false  witnesses,  Laureola  is 

are  in  the  Gancioneroe  Generales,  1611-  a  curioos  dedloatioQ  to  the  Count  Umena, 

UTS ;  for  examine,  in  the  last,  at  1L 166-  whom  he  says  he  aenred  twenty-nine  yean 

161, 170, 177, 180,  etc.  -*  is  at  the  end  of  Joan  de  Mena'a  Works, 

u»jaDesiireoiodeUI'ortiuia>*^wlth  ed.l56aL 
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condemned  to  death.  Leriano  rescnes  her  with  an  armed 
force,  and  delivers  her  to  the  protection  of  her  uncle,  that 
there  may  exist  no  further  pretext  for  malicious  interfer- 
ence. The  king,  exasperated  aneWf  besieges  Leriano  in 
his  city  of  Susa.  In  the  course  of  the  siege  Leriano 
captures  one  of  the  false  witnesses,  and  compels  him  to 
confess  his  guilt.  The  king,  on  learning  this,  joyfully 
receives  his  daughter  again,  and  shows  all  favor  to  her 
&ithiul  lover.  But  Laureola,  foir  her  own  honor's  sake, 
now  refuses  to  hold  further  intercourse  with  him  ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  takes  to  his  bed,  and,  with  sorrow 

Kicoiai     ^^^  fasting,  dies.    Here  the  original  work  ends ; 

Nunee.  \y^i  there  is  a  poor  continuation  of  it  by  Nicolas 
Nunez,  which  gives  an  account  of  Hie  grief  of  Laureola 
and  the  return  of  the  author  to  Spain." 

The  style,  so  far  as  Diego  de  San  Pedro  is  concerned, 
is  good  for  the  age  ;  very  pithy,  and  full  of  rich  aphorisms 
and  antitheses.  But  there  is  no  skill  in  the  construction 
of  the  fable,  and  the  whole  work  only  shows  how  little 
romantic  fiction  was  advanced  in  the  time  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella.  The  Oarcel  de  Amor  was,  however,  very  success- 
ful. The  first  edition  appeared  in  1492 ;  two  others  followed 
in  less  than  eight  years  ;  and,  before»a  century  was  com- 
pleted, it  is  easy  to  reckon  ten,  beside  many  translations.^ 
Among  the  consequences  of  the  popularity  enjoyed  by 
the  Carcel  de  Amor  was  probably  the  appearance  of  the 
"  Question  de  Amor,"  an  anonymous  tale,  which  is  dated 
at  the  end,  iV  April,  1512.    It  is  a  discussion  of  the  ques- 

u  Of  NioolM  Nunes  I  know  only  a  few  p.  44.)  From  a  phrase  in  his  **  ftxiteinpt 

poems  in  the  Gancionero  General  (1573,  of  Fortune "  (Cfancionero  General,  1573,  f. 

ff.  17,  23,  176,  etc.),  one  or  two  of  which  158),  where  he  speaks  of  "aquellas  cartas 

are  not  without  merit.  de  Amares,  escriptas  de  dos  en  dos,"  I  bus- 

u  Mendes,  pp.  185,  283  ;  Brunei,  etc.  pect  he  wrote  the  "  Proceso  de  Cartas  de 

There  is  a  translation  of  the  Caro^  into  Amores,  que  entre  dos  amantes  pasaron,'* 

English  by  good  old  Lord  Bemers.  (Wal-  — a  series  of  extravagant  love-letters,  fUll 

pole's  B.oyal  and  Noble  Authors,  London,  of  the  conceits  of  the  times  j  in  which  last 

1806,  8vo,  Vol.  I.  p.  241.    I)ibdin*s  Ames,  case  he  may  also  be  the  author  of  the 

London,  1810,  4to,  Vol.  III.  p.  195 ;  YoL  f^Quexajr  Aviso  oontr*  Amor,"  or   the 

lY.  p.  339.)    To  Diego  de  San  Pedro  is  also  story  of  Lnzmdaro  and  Medusina,  alluded 

attributed  the  **  Tractado  de  Amores  de  to  in  the  last  of  these  letters.    But,  as  I 

Arnalte  y  Lucenda,"  of  which  the  first  know  no  edition  of  this  story  earlier  than 

edition  was  printed  in  1491,  at  Burgos,  and  that  of  1553, 1  prefer  to  consider  it  in  the 

others  in  1522  and  1527.    (Asso,  De  Libris  next  period. 
Hisp.  Rarioribus,  Csssaraugustsd,  1794, 4to, 
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tion,  00  often  agitated  from  the  age  of  ihe  Courts  of  Love 
to  the  days  of  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  who  suffers  most,' 
the  lover  whose  mistress  has  been  taken  from  Question  d« 
him  by  death,  or  the  lover  who  serves  a  Kving  '^™^- 
mistress  without  hope.  The  controversy  is  here  carried 
on  between  Vasquiran,  whose  lady-love  is  dead,  and  Fla- 
miano,  who  is  rejected  and  in  despair.  The  scene  is  laid 
at  Naples  and  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  beginning  in  1508, 
and  ending  with  the  battle  of  Ravenna  and  its  disastrous 
consequences,  four  years  later.  It  is  full  of  the  spirit  of 
the  times.  Chivalrous  games  and  shows  at  the  court  of 
Naples,  a  hunting  scene,  jousts  and  tournaments,  and  a 
tilting-match  with  reeds,  are  all  minutely  described,  with 
the  dresses  and  armor,  the  devices  and  mottoes,  of  the 
principal  personages  who  took  part  in  them.  Poetry,  too, 
is  freely  scattered  through  it, — villancicos,  motes,  and 
invenciones,  such  as  are  found  in  the  Cancioneros ;  and, 
on  one  occasion,  an  entire  eclogue  is  set  forth,  as  it  was 
recited  or  played  before  the  court,  and,  on  another,  a 
poetical  vision,  in  which  the  lov^r  who  had  lost  his  lady 
sees  her  again  as  if  in  life.  The  greater  part  of  the  work 
claims  to  be  true,  and  some  portions  of  it  are  known  to 
be  so ;  but  the  metaphysical  discussion  between  the  two 
sufferers,  sometimes  angrily  borne  in  letters,  and  sometimes  • 
tenderly  carried  on  in  dialogue,  constitutes  the  chain  on 
which  the  whole  is  hung,  and  was  originally,  no  .doubt, 
regarded  as  its  chief  merit.  The  story  ends  with  the 
death  of  Flamiano  from  wounds  received  in  the  battle  of 
Bavenna ;  but  the  question  discussed  is  as  little  decided 
as  it  is  at  the  beginning. 

The  style  is  that  of  its  age ;  sometimes  picturesque,  but 
generally  dull ;  and  the  interest  of  the  whole  is  small,  in 
consequence  both  of  the  inherent  insipidity  of  such  a  fine- 
spun discussion,  and  of  the  too  minute  details  given  of  the 
festivals  and  fights  with  which  it  is  crowded.  It  is,  there- 
fore, chiefly  interesting  as  a  very  eariy  attempt  to  write 
historical  romance ;  just  as  the  "  Carcel  de  Amor,"  which 
called  it  forth,  is  an  attempt  to  write  sentimental  romance." 

14  The  "  Question  de  Amor  "  was  printed    tions  of  it  that  appeared  separately,  it  often 
M  early  as  1527,  and,  besides  several  edi-    occurs  in  the  same  volume  with  the  Carcel. 
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Both  are  among  the  few  bookB  critloiied  bjr  Tom.  IL  p.  187.)    Both  are  In  the  Index 

the  author  of  the  ^'DiMogo  de  las  Len-  SxpnrgatoriuB,  1M7,  pp.  823, 864 }  the  last 

goas,^*  who  praises  both  moderately }  the  with  a  seeming  igncnrance,  that  regards  it 

Caroel  for  its  style  more  than  the  Question  as  a  Portoguese  book, 
de  Amor.     (Majans  j  Siscar,  Orlgeoea, 


CHAPTER     XXIII. 

THB  GANCIONSROS  OF  BAENA,  ESTUSflGA,  AND  MARTINEZ  DB  BURGOS. 
—  THB  CANCIONBRO  GENERAL  OF  CASTILLO.  —  ITS  EDITIONS.  —  ITS 
DIVISIONS,    CONTENTS,   AND   CHARACTER. 

The  reigns  of  John  the  Second  and  of  his  children, 
Henry  the  Fourth  and  Isabella  the  OatholiC;  over  which 
we  have  now  passed,  extend  from  140T  to  1504,  and  there- 
fore fill  almost  a  complete  century,  though  they  compnse 
only  two  generations  of  sovereigns.  Of  the  principal 
writers  who  flourished  while  they  sat  on  the  throne  of 
Castile  we  have  already  spoken,  whether  they  were  chron- 
iclers or  dramatists,  whether  they  were  poets  or  prose- 
writers,  whether  they  belonged  to  the  Proven9al  school  or 
to  the  Oastilian.  But,  after  all,  a  more  distinct  rphe  ow  c«a- 
idea  of  the  poetical  culture  of  Spain  during  this  ctoneroB. 
century  than  can  be  readily  obtained  in  any  other  way 
is  to  be  gathered  from  the  old  Cancioneros ;  those  ample 
magazines,  filled  almost  entirely  with  the  poetry  of  the 
age  that  preceded  their  formation. 

Nothing,  indeed,  that  belonged  to  the  literature  of  the 
fifteenth  century  in  Spain  marks  its  character  more  plainly 
than  these  large  and  ill-digested  collections,  ^he  Caneioo. 
The  oldest  of  them,  to  which  we  have  more  eroofBacna. 
than  once  referred,  was  the  work  of  Juan  Alfonso  de 
Baena,  a  converted  Jew,  and  one  of  the  secretaries  or 
scribes  and  accountants  of  John  the  Second.  It  dates, 
from  internal  evidence,  between  the  years  1449  and 
1464,  and  was  made,  as  the  coippiler  tells  us  in  his  pref- 
ace, chiefly  to  please  the  King,  but  also,  as  he  adds,  in 
the  persuasion  that  it  would  not  be  disregarded  by  the 
Queen,  the  heir-apparent,  and  the  court  and  nobility  in 

general.     For  this  purpose,  he  says,  he  had  brought 
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together  the  works  of  all  the  Spanish  poets  who,  in  his 
own  or  any  preceding  age,  had  done  honor  to  what  he 
calls  "  the  very  gracious  art  of  the  Gaya  Cienda." 

On  examining  the  Cancionero  of  Baena,  however,  we 
find  that  quite  one  third  of  the  three  hundred  aJtt  eighty- 
four  manuscript  pages  it  fills  are  given  to  Villa- 
sandino, — who  died  about  1424,  and  whom  Baena 
pronounces  "  the  prince  of  all  Spanish  poets," — and  that 
almost  the  whole  of  the  remaining  two  thirds  is  divided 
among  Diego  de  Valencia,  Francisco  Imperial,  Baena 
himself,  Fernan  Perez  de  Guzman,  and  Ferrant  Manuel 
de  Lando  ;  while  the  names  of  nearly  fifty  other  persons, 
Bome  of  them  reaching  back,  as  that  of  Yillasandino  does, 
to  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  are  affixed  to  a  multi- 
tude of  short  poems,  of  which,  probably,  they  were  not  in 
all  cases  the  authors.  A  little  of  it,  like  what  is  attributed 
to  Macias,  is  in  the  Galician  dialect  \  but  by  fkr  the  greater 
part  was  written  by  Castilians,  who  valued  themselves 
upon  their  fashionable  tone  more  than  upon  anything  else, 
and  who,  in  obedience  to  the  taste  of  their  time,  generally 
took  the  light  and  easy  forms  of  Provengal  verse,  and  as 
much  of  the  Italian  spirit  as  they  comprehended  and 
knew  how  to  appropriate.  Of  poetry,  except  in  some  of 
the  cdiorter  pieces  of  Ferrant  Lando,  Francisco  Imperial, 
and  Perez  de  Guzman,  the  Cancionero  of  Baena  contains 
little.^ 

1  Aooounts  of  the  Candonero  of  Baena  Sinoe  this  note  was  thus  ftur  written  and 

are  found  in  Castro, "  Biblioteca  Sspanola  "  printed,  the  Cancionero  of  Baraa  has  been 

(Madrid,  1786,  folio,  Tom.  I.  pp.  265-S40)i  published,— > somewhat  luxuriously  and  in 

inPoybusquOt'^HistdreCompar^edesLit-  excellent  taste,— ^ at  the  expense  of  the 

t^ratnres  Bspagnole  et  Fran^aise**  (Paris,  Marquis  Pldal,  firam  the  Manuscript  for- 

1843,  8to,  Tom.  I.  pp.  806>897))  in  Oohoa,  merly  in  the  Escurial,  but  whi<di,  in  181B,  I 

"JIIanuBcritoe  "  (Paris,  1644,  ^o,  pp.  281-  saw  In  the  Royal,  now  National  library  at 

286)}  and  in  Amador  de  loe  Rice, "  Estu-  Madrid,  and  made  extracts  frran  it  that  are 

dioB  sobre  los  Judios'*  (Madrid,  1848,  8to,  still  in  my  possession.    At  this  tfane(1862X 

pp.  408-419).    The  oopy  used  bfr  Castro  however,  it  is  in  the  National  Ubrary  at 

was  probably  from  the  Ubrary  of  Queen  Paris,  numbered  1932.    It  is  probably  the 

Tsahellft  (Mem.  de  la  Aoad.  de  Hist.,  Tom.  very  oopy  presented  to  John  IL,  and  is  the 

VI.  p.  458,  note),  and  is  now  in  the  Na-  only  one  known  to  exist.    The  edition  now 

ttonal  Library,  Paris.   Its  collector,  Baena,  printed  from  it  is  entitled  **  Cancionero  de 

to  sneered  at  in  the  Cancionero  of  Fernan  Juan  Alfonso  de  Baena  (^glo  xru)  ahrara 

MarUnea  de  Burgos  (Memorias  de  Alfonso  por  primera  ves  dado  4  Luz,  con  notas  y 

YIII.  por  Mondexar,  Madrid,  1783,  4to,  oomentarioe.*'  (Madrid,  1851,  large  octavo, 

▲pp.  exxxix.),  as  a  Jew  who  wrote  vulgar  pp.  Ixxxvil.  and  732.)    It  is  excellently 

Tenes.  edited,  with  a  learned  philosophical  and 
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Many  similar  collections  were  made  about  the  same 
time,  enough  of  which  remain  to  show  that  they  were 
among  the  fashionable  wants  of  the  age,  and    ^   ^^ 
that  there  was  lit^e  variety  in  their  character,  '^y  £atuni«a 
Among  them  was  the  Cancionero  in  the  Li-   *°  ®  ®"* 
nfousin  dialect  already  mentioned ;  ^  that  called  Lope  de 
Stuniga's  or  Estuniga's,  which  comprises  works  of  about 
forty  authors ;  *  that  collected  in  1464  by  Feman  Martinez 
de  Burgos ;  and  no  less  than  seven  others,  preserved  in 
the  National  Library  at  Paris,  all  containing  poetry  of  thd 
middle  and  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  often  th6 
same  authors,  and  sometimes  the  same  poems,  that  are 
found  in  Baena  and  in  Estuniga.*    They  all  belong  to  a 

Acute  pre&ee  by  Don  P.  J.  Pidal,  a&d  notes  he  were  helped  to  a  IttUe  poetical  gtl- 

by  Ochoaj  Dixcan,  Oayangoe,  and  othe»;  lantry. 

the  text  being  preceded  by  two  careAilly  ^  See  ante.  Chapter  XYIL  note  10. 

prepared  fac-similes  of  the  MS.  <  The  Cancionero  of  Lope  de  Bstbifiiga 

.  Of  its  anthors  I  have  abeady  spoken  tai  is,  or  was  lately,  in  the  National  library  at 

part  (<mre,Chap.XX.).  It  contains  two  hun-  Madrid,  among  the   folio   MSS.,  marked 

dred  and  forty-four  poems  by  ViOasandino,  M.  48,  and  flUing  one  hundred  and  sixty- 

and  thirty-one  by  Ferrant  Manuel  de  Lan-  three  leaves ;  but  it  is  called  Estuniga's, 

do;  besides  which,  it  should  be  added  that  or,  foUowing  the   spelling   In  (his  MS., 

there  are  serenty-eight  by  Baena  MmseU;  Stuniga-s,  only  because  the  first  poem  in  it 

fourteen  by  Feman   Peres  de  Ousman,  is  by  him.     Its  cwEitents  may  be  foaod 

Chkteen  by  Buy  Paes  de  Biben,  sixteen  careftilly  noted  by  Gkiyaagos  in  his  Spaidsh 

by-Ferrant  Sanchez  Calavera,  and  forty»  translation  of  this   History  (Tom.  I.  pp. 

three  by  Diego  de  Tafencia  }— these  being  569-680).    It  is  a  beantttel  MS.,  an*  ha 

the  prineipal  authors.    The  whole  numbw  thinks  it  was  compiled  in  ttie  middle  of  tha 

of  poets  who  are  represented  in  it  is,  I  fifteenth  century  for  Alfonso  V.  of  Naples, 

believe,  fifty-one;  and  the  wbole  number  of  (lb.,  p.  609.)    The  original  name  is  saM  ta 

anonymous  poems,  including  tiiose  by  **  a  have  been  corrupted   into  Zuniga  }    tba 

Doctor,"  ""  a  Friar,''  &c.,  is  about  forty,  founder  of  the  family  having  been  Sancho 

The  entire  number  of  the  poems  contained  Inigues  Destuiiiga,  in  the  Ume  of  Alfonso 

in  it  is  five  hundred  and  seventy-six.  Some  X.    (Panegirtco  del  Duque  de  Bareelo^;>or 

of  them  are  in  the  more  popular  tone,  of  D.  Fernando  de  Ahria  de  Oasiafo,  4to,  Usboa, 

Which  there  was  UtUe  trace  In  the  selections  1628,  f.  42.)    The  three  names,  D'Estuniga, 

made  by  Castro.  These  are  not  without  the  Btuniga,  and  Zuniga,  are  therefore  the  same, 

spirit  of  poetry.                                  .  In  the  National  Library  sA  Madrid  Is 

The  poems  in  this  Cancionero  that  are  another  ooUeotidn,  commonly  called  tho 

probably  not  by  the  persons  whose  names  Gandonero  Of  Juaft  Femandes  de  Ixar ;  — 

they  bear  are  short  and  trifling, — such  as  a  MS.  volume  containing  poems  firom  tiie 

might  be  famished  to  men  of  distinctioa  time  of  Henry  m.  to  that  «f  Charles  V.,  — 

by  humble  versifiers,  who  sought  their  pro-  both  Inclusive, — written  la  various  hands, 

tectfon  or  formed  a  part  of  their  courts,  but  none  apparently  older  than  the  sixteenth 

Thus,  a  poem  abready  noticed,  that  bears  century.    It  gets  its  name  from  the  cir- 

the  name  of  Count  Pero  Nino,  was,  as  we  eomstance  that  the  great  Aragonese  fiunily 

are  expressly  told  in  a  note  to  it,  written  of  Ixar  possessed  ft  as  late  as  1645  ;  but, 

by  Villasandino,  in  order  that  the  Count  as  it  was  compiled  after  1520,  and  contahis 

might  present  himself  before  the  lady  Bea-  the  accustomed  poets,  it  has  little  value, 

trice  more  gracefiilly  than  such  a  rough  See  Gayangos  ut  aupra^  pp.  66ft-660. 

old  soldier  would  be  likely  to  do,  unless  *  The  fashion  of  making  such  coUectionfl 
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state  of  society  in  wluch  the  great  nobilitj,  imitating  the 
king,  maintained  poetical  courts  about  them,  such  as  that 
of  Don  Enrique  de  Yillena  at  Barcelona,  or  the  more 
brilliant  ^ne,  perhaps,  of  the  Duke  Fadrique  de  Castro, 
who  had  constantly  in  his  household  Puerto  Garrero, 
Qayoso,  Manuel  de  Lando,  and  others  then  accounted 
great  poets.  That  the  prevailing  tone  of  all  this  was 
Froven9al  we  cannot  doubt ;  but  that  it  was  somewhat 
influenced  by  a  knowledge  of  the  Italian  we  know  from 
many  of  the  poems  that  have  been  published,  and  from 
the  intimations  of  the  Marquis  of  Santillana,  in  his  lettqr 
to  the  Constable  of  Portugal.' 

Thus  far  more  had  been  done  in  collecting  the  poetry 
of  the  time  than  might  have  been  anticipated  from  the 
troubled  state  of  public  affairs  ;  but  it  had  only  been  done 
in  one  direction,  and  even  in  that  with  little  judgment. 
The  king  and  the  mor^  powerful  of  the  nobility  might 
indulge  in  the  luxury  of  such  Cancioneros  and  such  poot^ 
ical  courts,  but  a  general  poetical  culture  could  not  be 

of  poetxy,  generally  called  "  Oaacioneros,*'  as  SaDtlllana,  Juan  de  Mena,  Lopes  de 

in»  rery  common  in  Spain  in  the  flAeenth  ^uoiga  [Betaiiigar],  Juan  Rodrigaea  del 

oentory,  Just  befine  and  Just  aiter  the  in-  Padion,  Juan  de  Yillalpando,  Suero  de  Bi- 

troductton  of  the  art  of  printing.  bera,  Veman   Peres  de  Ousman,  Cknnea 

One  of  them,  omnplled  in  1404,  witti  addfr*  Manllqne,  Diego  del  Castillo,  Alvaro  Gar- 

tioas  of  a  later  date,  by  Feman  Martines  de  cia  de  Santa  Maria,  Alooso  Alyaies  de  To- 

Borgoe,  begins  with  poems  by  his  father,  ledo,  etc.    There  an  no  less  than  seyen 

and  goes  on  with  others  by  Y  illa8andino,who  such  Cancioneros  in  all,  notices  of  which 

is  greatly  praised,  both  as  a  soldier  and  a  are  finind  in  Ochoa,  **  Cat41ogo  de  MSS. 

writer }  by  Feman  Sanches  de  Talavera,  Espanoles  en  la  Biblioteca  Beal  de  Paris,*' 

some  of  which  are  dated  1408  \  by  Pero  Paris,  1844, 4to,  pp.  878-626. 
Velez  de  Ouevara,  1422 )  by  Qomes  Man-       s  Sanches,  Poeskas  Anteriores,  Tom.  I.  p. 

riq^ }  by  Santillana  *,  by  Feman  Peres  de  Ixi.,  with  the  notes  on  the  passage  relating 

Ousman ;  and,  in  short,  by  the  authors  to  ttie  Duke  Fadrique. 
then  best  known  at  court    Mem.  de  Al-       Some  of  the  persons  who  thus  attached 

fonso   VHI.,   Madrid,   1783,    4to,    App.  themselves  as  poets  to  the  great  men  of  the 

oxxxlT.-cad.  time  were  — •  it  is  worth  while  to  obeerre  — • 

Three  MS.  Cancioneros  in  the  private  of  very  humble  origin.    One  of  these  was 

Library  of  the  Queen  of  Spain  are  parUc-  Anton  de  Montero,  commonly  called  **  El 

ularly  noticed  by  Pidal  (Cancionero  de  Bopero,"  a  converted  Jew,  and  a  Oordovese 

Baena,  1861,  pp.  Izxxvi.-viL),  two  of  which  tailor  or  old  ctothesman,  who  wrote  quite 

seem  to  be  of  some  consequence,  and  one  decent  verse,  and  was  much  patronised. 

of  about  the  same  age  with  that  of  Baena.  (PIdal  in  Cancionero  de  Baena,  1861,  pp. 

(n>.,pp.  xxix.-xl.  note  6,  p.  xU.  note  L)  3auriU.-xxxvi.)   Another  was  Juan  de  Yal- 

It  is  very  desirable  to  have  them  pub-  ladoUd,  or  Juan  Poeta,  a  person  of   stUl 

'^^*  lower  condition,  who  accompanied  Alfonso 

Several  ether  Cancioneros  of  the  same  Y.  to  Naples,  and  was  afterwvds  &vorad 

period  are  in  the  National  Library,  Paris,  by  Queen  Isabella  (ibid.,  p.  xxrviU.>    Yet 

and  contain  almost  exclusively  the  known  others  are  noticed  by  Pidal  (ib.,  p.  xzzix.) , 

fashionable  authors  of  that  century  j  such  but  they  are  of  less  consequence. 
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expected  to  follow  influences  so  partial  and  inadequate. 
A  new  order  of  things,  however,  soon  arose.  In  1414  the 
art  of  printing  was  fairly  established  in  Spain  ;  and  it  is  a 
striking  fact  that  the  first  book  of  any  note  ascer-  ji,^^  ^^4. 
tained  to  have  come  from  the  Spanish  press  is  a  *^  *»  ^p**^ 
collection  of  poems  recited  that  year  by  forty  (Afferent 
poets  contending  for  a  public  prize. ^  No  doubt  such  a 
volume  was  not  compiled  on  the  principle  of  the  elder 
manuscript  Cancioneros.  Still,  in  some  respects  it  resem- 
bles them,  and  in  others  seems  to  have  been  the  result 
of  their  example.  But,  however  this  may  be,  a  collection 
of  poetry  was  printed  at  Saragossa,  in  1492,  and  called 
a  "  Cancionero,"  containing  the  works  of  nine  authors, 
among  whom  were  Juan  de  Mena,  the  younger  Manrique, 
and  Fernan  Perez  de  Guzman  ;  the  whole  evidently  made 
on  the  same  principle  and  for  the  same  purpose  as  the 
Cancioneros  of  Baena  and  Estuniga,  and  dedicated  to 
Queen  Isabella,  as  the  great  patroness  of  whatever  tended 
to  the  advancement  of  letters.' 

It  was  a  remarkable  book  to  appear  within  so  short  a 
time  after  the  introduction  of  printing  into  Spain,  when 
little  'but  the  most  worthless  Latin  treatises  had  come 
from  the  national  press ;  but  it  was  far  from  containing 
all  the  Spanish  poetry  that  was  soon  demanded.  In  1511, 
therefore,   Fernando   del  Castillo  printed  at  V»-   ^    , 

^  Cancionero 

lencia  what  he  called  a  *' Cancionero  General,"  General  of 
or  General  Collection  of  Poetry  ;  the  first  book  ** 
to  whi9h  this  well-known  title  was  ever  given.  It  pro- 
fesses to  contain  "  many  and  divers  works  of  all  or  of  the 
most  notable  Troubadours  of  Spain,  the  ancient  as  well  as 
the  modern,  in  devotion,  in  morality,  in  love,  in  jests,  bal- 
lads, viUancicos,  songs,  devices,  mottoes,  glosses,  quesr 
tions,  and  answers.''  It,  in  fact,  contains  poems  attrib- 
uted to  an  hundred  and  thirty-six  diflFerent  persons,  from 
the  time  of  the  Marquis  of  Santillana  down  to  the  period  in 
which  it  was  made  ;  mo6t  of  the  separate  pieces  being 

*  FuBter,  Bib.  VatenelaoA,  Tom.  I.  p.  62.  Madrid,  there  was  one  in  the  poeseaeioD  of 

See  onf  e,  Chap.  XVII.  Don  Manuel  Games ;  but  I  have  never 

T  Meiides,T7pog.,  pp.  134-187.   In  1818,  known  of  any  other, 
besidet  the  oopy  in  the  Royal  library  at 
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placed  under  the  names  of  those  who  were  their  authors, 
or  were  assumed  to  be  so,  while  the  rest  aire  collected 
under  the  respective  titles  or  divisions  just  enumerated, 
which  then  constituted  the  favorite  subjects  and  forms  of 
verse  at  court.  Of  proper  order  or  arrangement,  of  critical 
judgment,  or  tasteful  selection,  there  seems  to  have  been 
little  thought.  The  whole  number  of  pieces  contamed  in 
it  is  eleven  hundred  and  fifteen. 

The  work  was  successful.  In  1514  a  new  edition  of  it 
appeared ;  and  as  early  as  1540  at  least  five  othera,  with 
some  variations  in  their  contents,  had  followed  at  Toledo  , 
and  Seville,  making,  when  taken  together,  seven  in  less 
than  thirty  years  ;  a  number  which,  if  the  peculiar  nature 
and  large  size  of  the  work  are  considered,  can  hardly 
find  its  parallel,  at  the  same  period,  in  any  other  European 
literature.  Later,"^ — in  155t  and  1573, — yet  two  other 
editioDS,^somewhat  altered,  appeared  at  Antwerp,  whither 
the  inherited  rights  and  military  power  of  Charles  the 
Fifth  had  carried  a  familiar  knowledge  of  the  Spanish 
language,  and  a  love  for  its  cultivation.  In  each  of  the 
nine  editions  of  this  remarkable  book  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  we  may  look  for  the  body  of  poetry  most  in 
favor  at  court  and  in  the  more  refined  society  of  Spain 
during  the  whole  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  early 
part  of  the  sixteenth ;  the  last  of  them  comprising  one 
thousand  and  eighty-two  pieces,  and  the  names  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty-six  authors,  some  of  whom  go  back  to 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  John  the  Second,  while 
others  come  down  to  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the 
Fifth.« 

• 

*  Of  the  Cancioneros  sttll  in  manuscript,  Valencia  in  1474,  which  is  rather  an  ac- 

and  of  Baena'8,  which  was  in  manuscript  count  of  a  poetical  jousting,  and 'the  one 

when  the  first  edition  of  this  History  was  published  at  Saragossa  in  1402,  but  which 

published,  I  have  i^ready  spoken   suffi-  is  called  in  its  title  a  ^  Cancionero,**  and 

ciently.    That  their  number  was  so  great  contains  fifteen  difiiarent  poems  by  nine 

in  Uie  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  as  to  different  authors.    lo  these  should  now  be 

show  that  they  constituted  a  fashion  of  the  added  the  Canclonero  called  that  (tf  Ramon 

time,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt }  de  Llabia.    It  is  described  by  Mendes  firom 

and,  therefore,  it  was  natural  that,  as  soon  a  copy  without  date,  which  contains  nine. 

ai  the  art  of  printing  was  Mrly  introduced,  teen  poems  by  ten  different  autluin,  such 

ttey  should,  in  some  fbrm  or  oUier,  appear  as  Veman  Perez  de  Gusman,  Jorge  Man- 

from  the  press.    Two  of  these  I  bare  no-  rique,  and  others,  well  known  at  the  rad  of 

ticed,  namely,  the  collection  published  at  the  fifteenth  century,  when  this  coUectton 
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Taking  this  Cancionero,  then,  as  the  trae  poetical  rep- 
resentative of  the  period  it  embraces,  the  first  thing  we 


is  supposed  to  have  been  published.  Ama- 
dor de  loe  Rios  says,  indeed,  that  it  was 
printed  at  Zaragooa,  by  Juan  Hums,  in 
-1489 }  but  he  does  not  indicate  the  copy 
he  used,  and  calls  it  a  Bomanoero.  (See 
Mendes,  Typographia,  pp.  383-386  }  Pidal, 
Prefboe  to  Baena,  p.  xli.,  and  Amador  de 
los  RioB,  Judios  de  Espana,  1848,  p.  378.) 

But  what  are  commonly  known  as  the 
Spanish  Cofic»onero»,  and  deserve  our 
principal  attention,  are  those  of  Castillo. 
They  were  probably  indebted  to  one  by 
Juan  Fernandes  de  Constantina,  whose 
date  is  not  settled,  and  of  which  only  two 
copies  are  known  to  exist;  —  one  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  the  other  in  the 
library  at  Munich.  It  is  entitled  "  Cancion- 
ero  llmado  guirlanda  esmaltada  de  galanes 
y  eloquentes  dezires  de  diyersos  autores," 
and  consists  of  eighty-eight  folios  that  are 
numbered,  and  four  that  are  not  numbered. 
The  best  account  of  it  yet  published  is  by 
WiAtf  in  the  (German  translation  of  this 
History  (ToL  II.  pp.  61»-634),  and  there 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  was  pub- 
lished about  the  year  1600,  or  a  very  little 
later. 

But  the  Cancionero  Oenerai  of  Castillo, 
as  noted  in  the  text,  first  appeared  in  1611, 
and  is  the  ddest  with  that  title.  It  con- 
tains many  of  the  same  authors  and  poems 
with  the  Cancionero  of  Constantina  ;  and 
in  its  selections  —  especially  in  its  selection 
(tf  ballads — seems  to  leave  ift>  doubt  that 
it  borrowed  largely  fh>m  that  now  excess- 
ively rare  volume.  But,  however  this 
mifr  be,  we  hear  nothing  more  of  Constan- 
tina, while,  from  this  time,  Castillo  becomes 
famous  for  his  Cancioneros.  Duran  (in  his 
Romancero  General,  Tom.  11.  1861,  pp. 
679-80)  has  give#the  beat  account  of  them, 
although,  pechaps,  as  he  intimates,  his  list 
may  not  be  complete.  It  contains,  besides 
the  first  one,,Talencla,  1611,  eight  others, 
namely,  Valencia,  1614  ;  Toledo,  1617  j  To- 
ledo, 1620  •,  Toledo,  1627  *,  Sevilla,  1636  •,  Se- 
villa,  1540 ;  Anvers,  1667  j  and  Anvers, 
1573  ;  —  nine  in  all.  Of  these  I  have  seen 
seven,  or  perhaps  —  with  the  Dresden  Can- 
cionero, which  is  imperfect  —  eight ;  and  I 
possess  those  of  Sevilla,  1536,  and  of  An- 
vers, 1557  and  1673.  But  these  have  been 
80  often  consulted  and  examined,  that  no 
more  need  be  said  of  them. 


Not  80  two  others,  for  a  knowledge  ef 
which  we  are  indebted  to  Ferdinand  Wolt 

The  first  was  published  at  Saragossa  In 
1562  (on  the  title,  by  a  misprint,  MCLIL), 
and  is  firom  the  press  of  Stevan  G.  de  Nsjara, 
or  Nagera,  who  printed  the  ballad  book  of 
1560.  It  is  entitled  "  Secunda  (sic)  Parte 
del  Cancionero  General,**  €c.  But,  although 
it  is  thus  called  a  second  part,  it  is  really,  in 
a  large  degree,  taken  from  the  proper  Can- 
cionero General  of  Castillo,  which  it  asr 
sumes  to  be  the  first  part.  It  is,  therefore, 
of  less  consequence  than  it  otherwise  would 
be.  One  of  its  poems  relates  to  an  event 
that  occurred  in  1552,  the  year  of  its  pub- 
lication, and,  like  others  tiiat  it  contains, 
is  not  taken  fh>m  Castillo.  But  it  is  a  very 
rude  and  miscellaneous  collection.  (See 
Wolf's  account  of  it,  in  the  Wiener  Jahr^ 
bacher  CXIV.  8-9  *,  in  his  Romansen 
Poesie  der  Spanier,  1847,  pp.  8-9;  and 
in  his  Beitrag  to  Julius' translation  of 
this  History,  Vol.  n.  534r-M.)  There  is 
but  one  copy  of  it  known  to  exist,  —  that 
in  the  Library  at  Vienna, — and  it  fills  one 
hundred  and  ninety-two  leaves  in  12mo. 

The  other,  which  is  of  more  consequence, 
is  also  thus  far  a  unt'eum,  and  it  is  fbund 
in  the  Wolfenbuttel  Library.  It  is  entiUed 
"  Cancionero  General  de  Obras  nuevas 
nunca  hasta  aora  impressas.  Assi  por  el 
arte  Espanola  como  por  la  Toscana,"  ec., 
1654.  And  elsewhere  it  appears  that  it 
was  printed  at  Saragossa  by  Stevan  G.  de 
Nagera.  (See  Wolf's  Beitrag  sur  Bibli- 
ographle  der  Cancioneros,  u.  8.  w.  Wien, 
1863.)  It  is  in  12mo,  and  makes  two 
hundred  and  three  leaves,  all  apparentiy 
filled  with  poetry  of  the  time  of  Charles 
v., — say  i^m  1620  to  1660,  —  and  most  of 
it  by  known  authors,  like  Juan  de  Coloma, 
Juan  Hurtado  de  Mendoza,  Boscan,  Puer- 
tocarrero,  TJrrea,  and  Diego  de  Mendosa. 
What  is  most  interesting  about  it,  however,  • 
as  Wolf  has  well  observed,  is  that  it  marks 
so  plainly  the  contest  between  the  old 
Spanish  school  and  the  incoming  Italian, 
or,  as  this  Cancionero  calls  it,  "El  Arte 
Toacano  *'  (Beitrag,  p.  28).  It  is  of  some 
consequence,  too,  because  it  contains  the 
works  of  a  few  authors  not  before  known ; 
such  as  Pedro  de  Gu«man,  a  loyal  knight 
in  the  wars  of  the  Comuneros  (pp.  6  and  • 
49),  Sanistevan  (pp.  7, 52),  Luis  de  Narvaes 
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obsenre,  on  opening  it,  is  a  mass  of  devotional  verse, 
evidently  intended  as  a  vestibule  to  conciliate  favor  for 
Bidenjtton-*^®  moro  secular  and  free  portions  that  follow. 
•1  poetiy.  £|it  it  is  itself  very  poor  and  gross ;  so  poor  and 
so  gross  that  we  can  hafdly  understand  how,  at  any 
period,  it  can  have  been  deemed  religious.  Indeed,  within 
a  century  from  the  time  when  the  Gancionero  was  pub- 
lished, this  part  of  it  was  already  become  so  offensive  to 
the  Ghurch*it  had  originally  served  to  propitiate,  that  the 
whole  of  it  was  cut  out  of  such  printed  copies  as  came 
within  the  reach  of  the  ecclesiastical  powers.* 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  about  the  devotional 
purposes  fbr  which  it  was  first  destined ;  some  of  the 
separate  compositions  being  by  the  Marquis  of  Santil- 
lana,  Feman  Perez  de  Guzman,  and  other  well-known 
authors  of  the  fifteenth  century,  who  thus  intended  to 
gfive  an  odor  of  sanctity  to  their  works  and  lives.  A  few 
poems  in  this  division  of  the  Gancionero,  as  well  as  a 
few  scalMred  in  other  parts  of  it,  are  in  the  Limousin 
dialect ;  a  circumstance  which  is  probably  to  be  attributed 
to  the  fact  that  the  whole  was  first  collected  and  published 
in  Valencia.  But  nothing  in  this  portion  can  be  accounted 
truly  poetical,  and  very  little  of  it  religious.  The  best 
of  its  shorter  poems  is,  perhaps,  the  following  address  of 
Mossen  Juan  Tallante  to  a  figure  of  the  Saviour  expiring 
on  the  cross  :  . 

(pp.  18,64),  and  Lois  de  Haro  (pp.  10, 63) }       "EMe  libro  esta  ezpwi;ado  por  el  Ex- 
tmi  the  latter  will  be  hereafter  noticed  as  purgatorio  del  Santo  Oficio,  con  licendtu 
«ne  mentioned  among  the  most  active  in  F.  Baptista  Martinea.*^ 
ftmnding  the  Italian   achooL    (See  poat.       On  the  reyerse  of  the  title-page,  in  my 
Feriod  n.  Chap.  III.)    The  whole  book,  copy  of  the   edition  of  1557,  are   these 
howerer,  which,  as  I  have  intimated,  seems  formidable  words :  % 
Co  be  a  continuation  or  imitation  of  the       **  Yo  el  Doctor  Franoi»  Sobrino,  Gatedra- 
Gancionero  General  of  Castillo,  contains,  I  tico  de  Ti^raras  de  theologia  y  Galificador 
suppose,  as  little  real  poetry  as  its  ampler  del  ^  Offido  desta  villa  corregl  y  emends 
and  better  known  predecessor.    But,  such  este  Canoionero  omfbrme  al  Indice  Expur- 
as  it  is,  though  it  is  by  no  means  the  last  gatorio  del  nnevo  Gatalogo  de  libros  ve- 
in date  of  the  old  Gandoneros  that  were  dados  por  el  Sto.  Officio  de  la  Inquisicion, 
filled  with  miscellaneous  verse,  it  seems  y  lleva  quitadas  las  obras  de  burias.    Val- 
fitly  to  flU  up  tbefar  series,  and  with  pecu-  ladoUd,  4  20  de  Noviembre  de  1584  anos. 
liar  distinctness  to  mark,  as,  indeed,  all  of                                          El  D'.  Sobrino.'' 
them  do,  more  or  less,  the  transition  to       About  sixty  leaves  were  submitted  to  ttie 
another  state  of  things.  ecclesiastical  shears  in  this  copy,  and  sev- 

*  A  copy  of  the  edition  of  1535,  ruth-  eral  short  poems  are  blotted  with  ink. 
lessly  cut  to  pieces,  bears  this  memoran-       From  both  copies  the  religious  poetry  aX 

dnm :  the  beginnhig  is  torn  out. 
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0  God  !  the  infinitely  great. 
That  didst  this  ample  world  outspread, — 
The  true  !  the  high  ! 
And,  in  thy  grace  compassionate. 
Upon  the  tree  didst  bow  thy  head. 
For  us  to  die !  • 

0  !  since  it  pleased  thy  love  to  bear 
Such  bitter  suffering  for  our  sake, 
0  Agnus  Dei ! 
Save  us  with  him  whom  thou  didst  spare. 
Because  that  single  word  he  spake,  — 
Memento  mei  1  ^° 

Next  after  the  division  of  devotional  poetry  comes  the 
series  of  authors  upon  whom  the  whole  collection  relied 
for  its  character  and  success  when  it  was  first  itBmainaa. 
published;  a  series,  to  form  which,  the  editor  ***®"- 
says,  in  the  original  dedication  to  the  Count  of  Oliva,  he 
had  employed  himself  during  twenty  years.  Of  such  of 
them  as  are  worthy  a  separate  notice  —  the  Marquis  of 
Santillana,  Juan  de  Mena,  Fernan  Perez  de  Guzman,  and^ 
the  three  Manriques  —  we  have  already  spoken.  The  rest 
are  the  Viscount  of  Altamira,  Diego  Lopez  de  Haro,"  An- 

10  Jmeam)  IMoa,  perdurable,  u  In  the  Ubrary  of  the  Academy  of  His* 

Que  ^^^  *«>»  «*«*«»  tory  at  BSadrid  (Miac.  Hiat.,  MS.,  Tom.  m. 

Y  con  aiSor  eiSSfieble  ^^'  2)  K*  P**"*  *>y  IHego  Lopes  de  Ham, 

For  Dosotrofl  espiraite  <*'  about  a  thousand  lines,  in  a  manuscript 

£n  el  madero  i  apparently  of  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  or  be- 

-Pn    aa  1       i>i  nmmai  ghuiing  of  thc  slxteeuth  oentory,  of  which 

^rnuiSLcuC^.  Ihayeaoopy.    It  is  entitled  "Aviso  pam 

O  Agnus  Dei,  Cuerdos,"  ^  A  Word  for  the  Wise,  -^and 

Ueyaaoado  estt  el  ledron,  is  arranged  as  a  dialogne,  with  a  few  verses 

^  Qne  sahraate  por  decir,  spoken  in  th«  character  of  some  diaiin* 

Memento  mei.  gntahed  personage,  human  or  superhomaa, 

Canckmero  General,  Anyera,  1W8, 1 6.  allegorical,  historical,  or  from  Scripture,  and 

Fuster,  Bib.  Valenciana  (T(»n.  I.  p.  81),  tbenan  answer  to  each,  by  the  authothim* 

tries  to  wake  out  something  concerning  the  self.    In  this  way  aSoan  siztj  penons  are 

author  of  this  little  poem  }  but  does  not,  I  introduced,  among  whom  are  Adam  and 

think,  succeed.    Tallante  is  called  JlfoMcn  Eve,  with  the  Angel  that  drove  them  tnm 

Juan  Tallante,  and  other  persons  have  this  Paradise,  Cmy,  Priam,  Jemsatem,  Christ, 

prefix  to  their  names.    It  is  a  compoiuid  Julius  Ceaaar,  and  so  on  down  to  King 

of  the  French  Messire  or  JIfonsteur,  and  Bamba  and  Mahomet.    The  whole  is  in  the 

the  Limousin  £«,  which  is  equivalent  to  old  Spanish  verse,  and  has  little  poetical 

Don.  (See  ante^  287,  n.  36.)  It  is  found  at-  thought  in  it,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  toi- 

tached  chiefly  to  the  names  of  eminent  per-  lowing  words  of  Saul  and  the  answer  by 

eons  in  Ara^^n,  Catalonia,  and  Valencia,  Don  Diego,  which  I  give  as  a  (kvoniMa 

etc.;  in  short,  as  &r  as  the  Provencal  dia  qiecimen  of  the  entire  poem  a 

lect  extended   a  decisive  influence  into 

Spain. 
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tonio  de  Velasco,  Luis  de  Yivero,  Heman  Mexia,  Suarez, 
Cartagena,  Rodriguez  del  Padron,  Pedro  Torellas,  Ddya- 
los,"  Guivara,  Alvarez  Gato,^  the  Marquis  of  Astorga, 
Diego  de  San  Pedro,  and  Garci  Sanchez  de  Bad^jos,  — ihe 
last  a  poet  whose  sweet  versification  is  his  chief  merit,  but 
who  was  long  remembered  by  succeeding  poets  from  the 
c  ircumstance  that  he  went  mad  for  love.^^    They  all  belong 


SAVU 

En  mi  pen*  m  de  mlnr, 
Qua  peUgro  m  pam  tm 
El  gloMur  a  el  mudar 
Lo  que  msndft  el  alto  Dice  t 
Forqne  el  naitda  obedecclle } 
No  Jiuvelle,  maa  creelle. 
A  qaien  a  Oioa  a  de  entender, 
Lo  qae  el  aabe  a  de  aaber. 

AUTOB. 

Planio  70  qae  en  tal  defteto 
Cae  preato  el  common 
Del  BO  eabio  en  rreligionf 
Cieyendo  que  a  lo  perftcto 
Fnede  dar  maa  perfldon. 
Site  mal  tiene  el  gloaar ; 
Xneffo  a  Dioa  qniere  enmendar. 

«  Oviedo,  in  his  **  Qainqiuigenas,**  says  that 
Diego  Lopei  de  Haro  waa  "  the  mirror  of 
gallantry  among  the  youth  of  liis  time ;  *> 
and  he  is  known  to  history  for  liis  aerYioea 
In  the  war  of  Granada,  and  as  Spanish  am- 
bassador at  Borne.  (Bee  Olemenein,  in 
Mem.  de  la  Acad,  de  Hist,  Tom.  YI.  p. 
404.)  He  figures  in  the  ^'Infiemode  Amor" 
of  Sanehes  de  Badajoe ;  and  his  poems  are 
found  in  the  Oancionero  Qeneral,  1673,  ft 
€2-90,  and  a  fow  other  places. 

1*  He  founded  the  fortunes  of  the  fomlly 
of  which  the  Marquis  of  Peacara  waa  ao 
distfnguished  a  member  in  the  time  of 
Chailes  T. ;  his  first  achlerement  having 
been  to  km  a  Portuguese  in  ftar  fight,  after 
pnbHc  challex^e,  and  in  presenoe  of  both 
the  armies.  The  poet  rose  to  be  Constable 
of  GaslBe.  Hlstoria  de  B.  Hernando  IMi- 
yalos.  Marques  de  Pescara,  Anvers,  1668, 
12mo,  Lib.  L,  c.  1. 

u  Besides  what  are  to  be  found  in  the  Can- 
tUxmaoB  Generalcs, — for  example,  in  that  of 
1673,  at  ft  148-162, 189,  eto.,— there  is  a 
Bffi.  in  possession  of  the  Boyal  Aeademy  at 
Madrid  (Codex  No.  114),  irtiksh  contains  a 
large  number  of  poems  by  Alrares  Gate 
Their  author  was  a  person  of  consequence 
In  his  Vime,  and  senred  John  II.,  Hemy 
lY.,  and  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  in  aflhirs 


of  state.  With  John  he  was  on  terms  of 
fHendship.  One  day,  when  the  king  missed 
him  from  his  huntittg>party  and  was  told 
he  was  iDdlspoaed,  he  replied,  "Iiet  us, 
then,  go  and  see  him ;  he  is  my  friend,** — 
and  returned  to  nH^e  the  kindly  visIL 
Galo  died  after  1496.  aer6nimo  Quintana, 
HistorU  de  Madrid  (Madrid,  1029,  folio,  t 
221). 

The  poetry  of  Gato  is  sometimes  con- 
nected with  public  affairs }  but,  in  general, 
like  the  rest  of  that  which  marks  the  period 
when  it  was  written,  it  is  in  a  courtly  and 
aflfected  tone,  and  derotod  to  love  and  gal- 
lantry. Some  of  it  ia  more  lively  and  nat- 
ural than  most  of  its  doubtftxl  class.  Thus, 
when  his  lady-lore  told  him  **  he  must  talk 
sense,**  he  replied  that  he  had  lost  the 
little  he  ever  had  from  the  time  when  he 
first  saw  her,  ending  his  poetical  answer 
with  these  words : 

But  11^  hi  good  fldth,  you  veqidie 

That  leme  should  come  back  to  me. 
Show  the  kindneaa  to  which  I  aepire, 
Oire  the  fteedom  you  know  I  denre. 
And  pay  me  my  eervlce  fcc. 

Sa  qnem  que  de  verdad 
Torai  a  mi  eeso  y  aentido, 

XTsad  agom  bondad, 

Toraame  ml  libertad, 
£  pagame  lo  aenrido. 

M  Memorias  de  la  Acad,  de  Historia,  Tom. 
YI.  p.  404.  The  **I<eodone8  de  Job,**  by 
Badajos,  were  early  put  into  the  Index 
Ezpurgatorins,  and  kept  there  to  the  last 
His  "Infiemo  de  Amor,**  founded  on  the 
idea  of  the  suflferings  of  lovers,  was  sug- 
gested to  him  in  this  form,  I  think,  by 
Guivara  (see  Oancionero  Gteneral,  1673,  ft 
143-4),  to  whom  Gard  Baaches  refers  in  his 
opening.  It  is  a  poem  of  forty  three  eleven- 
line  stanzas,  in  which  he  introduces  thirty- 
nine  of  the  poets  of  his  own  age  and  of  the 
age  preceding,  such  as  Bodrigues  del  Pa- 
dron,  Jorge  Manrique,  Cartagena,  Lope  de 
Bosa,  etc — all  suffering  the  t<»mente  tit 
Lore's  perdition.    Bat  this  was  h  CsTorite 
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to  the  courtly  school^and  we  know  little  of  any  of  them 
except  from  hints  in  their  own  poems,  nearly  all  of  which 
are  so  wearisome,  from  their  heavy  sameness,  that  it  is  a 
task  to  read  them. 

Thus,  the  Viscount  Altamira  has  a  long,  doll  dialogue 
between  Feeling  and  Knowledge ;  Diego  Lopez  de  Haro 
has  another  between  Reason  and  Thought;  Heman  Mezia, 
one  between  Sense  and  Thought ;  and  Costana,  one  be- 
tween Affection  and  Hope ;  all  belonging  to  the  fashiona- 
ble class  of  poems  called  moralities  or  moral  discussions, 
all  in  one  measure  and  manner,  and  all  counterparts  to 
each  other  in  grave  metaphysical  refinements  and  poor 
conceits.  On  ,the  other  hand,  we  have  light,  amatory 
poetry,  some  of  which,  like  that  of  Garci  Sanchez  de  Bad- 
aJQS  on  the  Book  of  Job,  that  of  Rodriguez  del  Padron  on 
the  Ten  Commandments,  and  that  of  the  younger  Man- 
rique  on  the  forms  of  a  monastic  profession,  irreverently 
applied  to  the  profession  of  love,  are,  one  would  think, 
essentially  irreligious,  whatever  they  may  have  been 
deemed  at  the  time  they  were  written.  But  in  all  of  them, 
and,  indeed,  in  the  whole  series  of  works  of  the  twenty 
different  authors  filling  this  important  division  of  the  Can- 
cionero,  hardly  a  poetical  thought  is  to  be  found,  except 
in  the  poems  of  a  few  who  have  already  been  noticed, 
and  of  whom  the  Marquis  of  Santillana,  Juan  de  Mena, 
and  the  younger  Manrique,  are  the  chief.^ 

Next  after  the  series  of  authors  just  mentioned,  we 
have  a  collection  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-six  '*  Canci- 
ones,"  or  Songs,  bearing  the  names  of  a  large  j^b  cand- 
number  of  the  most  distinguished  Spanish  poets  <^«>- 
and  gentlemen  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Nearly  all  of  them 
are  regularly  constructed,  each  consisting  of  two  stanzas, 
the  first  with  four  and  the  second  with  eight  lines,  —  the 

foncy  with  the  poets  of  the  time.    The  u  The  Gancionero  of  1585  consists  of  101 

Marquis  ofSantillanaCBimasineditas,  1844,  leares,  in  large  folio,  Qothio  letters,  and 

pp.  240-268)  has  an  Inflemo  de  Enamora-  triple  columns.     Of  these  the  devotional 

dos  in  which  he  alludes  to  Dante,  but  in  poetry  flUs  eighteen  leaves,  and  the  series 

which,  with  the  single  exception,  I  think,  of  authors  mentioned  above  extends  from 

<tf  Madas,  he  sees  only  personages  in  an-  f.  18  to  f.  07.    It  is  worth  notice  that  the 

dent  histOTy  and  msrthology.    Other'poems  beautiful  Goplas  of  Manrique  do  not  occur 

of  the  same  fontastio  class  may  be  found  in  in  any  one  of  these  oourtiy  Caooioneros. 
the  Gancioneros  Oenerales. 
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fPtaaexkl* 


fii*st  expressing  the  principal  idel^  and  the  second  re* 
peating  and  amplifying  it.  They  remind  us,  in  some  re< 
spects,  of  Italian  sonnets,  but  are  more  constrained  in  their 
movement,  and  fall  into  a  more  natural  alliance  with  con- 
ceits. Hardly  one  in  the  large  collection  of  the  Gancion- 
ero  is  easy  or  flowing,  and  the  following,  by  Cartagena, 
whose  name  occurs  often,  and  who  was  one  of  the  Jewish 
family  that  rose  so  high  in  the  Church  after  its  conTer« 
sion,  is  above  the  average  merit  of  its  class  .^^ 

I  know  not  why  first  I  drew  breath. 

Since  living  is  only  a  strife, 
.  Where  I  am  xf^ected  of  Death, 

And  would  gladly  rc^t  my  own  life. 

For  all  the  days  I  may  live 

Can  only  be  filled  with  grief ; 
With  Beatii  I  must  ever  strive. 

And  never  from  Death  find  relief 
So  that  Hope  mast  desert  me  at  last, 

Since  Death  has  not  &iled  to  see 

That  life  will  revive  in  me 
The  moment  his  arrow  is  casf 

This  was  thought  to  be  a  tender  compliment  to  the  lady 
whose  coldness  had  made  her  lover  desire  a  death  that 
would  not  obey  his  summons. 

Thirty-seven  Ballads  succeed;   a  charming  collection 
of  wild  flowers,  which  have  already  been  suffi- 
ciently examined  when  speaking  of  the  ballad 
poetry  of  the  earliest  age  of  Spanish  literature.^® 

After  the  Ballads  we  come  to  the  '*  Invenciones,"  a  form 

of  verse  peculiarly  chai'acteristic  of  the  period,  and  of 

itsinven-  which  WO  have  here  two  hundred  and  twenty 

cioneB.      specimens.    .They  belong  to  the  institutions  of 

chivalry,  and  especially  to  the  arrangements  for  tourneys 

and  joustings,  which  were  the  most' gorgeous  of  the  public 


Iti  ballads. 


^^  The  CancioneB  are  found  ff.  98-100. 

17  No  ie  p«ru  qaenascif 
Pue«  en  tal  eatremo  esto 
Qae  el  morir  no  quieiv  a  mi, 
T  «1  vioir  no  quiero  yo. 

Todo  el  tlempo  que  riviere 
Teme  may  justa  querella 
Pe  la  mnerte,  pnea  no  qniere 
A  mi,  qneriendo  yo  a  ella. 


Que  fln  eapero  daqal, 
Pues  la  muerte  me  neg6, 
Pues  que  claramente  Ti6, 
Quera  rida  para  mi. 

f.m.b. 

uxhese  ballads,  already  noticed,  ante, 
Chap.  VI.,  are  in  the  Gancionero  of  1&36, 
ff.  10&-U6. 
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amusements  known  in  the  reigns  of  John  the  Second  and 
Henry  the  Fourth.  Each  knight,  on  such  occasions^  had 
a  device,  or  drew  one  for  himself  by  lot;  and  to  this 
device  or  crest  a  poetical  explanation  was  to  be  affixed  by 
himself,  which  was  called  an  invendon.  Some  of  these 
posies  are  very  ingenious ;  for  conceits  are  here  in  their 
pUce.  King  John,  for  instance,  drew  a  prisoner's  cage 
for  his  crest,  and  furnished  for  its  motto,— 

Eyen  imprisonment  stiU  is  confessed, 

Though  heavy  its  sorrows  may  &I1, 
To  be  but  a  righteous  behest, 
When  it  comes  from  the  fidrest  antl  best 

Whom  the  earth  its  mistrass  can  oaU. 

■ 

The  well-known  Count  Haro  drew  a  noria,  or  a  ^vheel 
over  which  passes  a  rope,  with  a  series  of  buckets  attached 
to  it,  that  despend  empty  into  a  well  and  come  up  foil  of 

water.    He  gave,  for  his  invendon,  — 

•» 

The  taH  show  my  gnefa  running  o*er  ; 
The  empty,  the  hopes  I  deploreu 

On  another  occasion,  he  drew,  like  the  Mng,  an  emblem 
of  a  prisoner's  cage,  an(f  answered  to  it  by  an  imperfect 
rhyme, — 

In  the  jail  which  you  here  behold — 
Whence  escape  there  is  none,  as  you  see  — 
I  must  live.    What  a  life  must  it  be  !  ^^ 

Akin  to  the  Invenciones  were  the  "  Motes  con  sus  61o- 


1*  "Saco  el  Bey  nuestro  senor  una  red  de  The  InvencioneSy  though  so  oumerous, 

oaroel,  j  decia  la  letra :  fill  only  three  leaTes,  116  to  117.    Ihey 

Qualqnier  primon  y  dolor  occur,  also,  constantly  in  the  old  chronicles 

Qtte  ie  aufim,  ea  jiuta  eosa,  and  books  of  chivalry.    The  "  Question  de 

Fu«s  ae  •ufte  por  Mmir  Amor  "  contains  many  of  them. 

S:i«1X';?£il«nno«.  Th««...ofth.Noriafa«UIedbytni<« 

(Empreaas  de  Paulo  Jovio,  ec,  Leon,  1661, 

**E1  oonde  de  Haro  laco  una  noria,  y  pp.  26-27)  the  finest  mote  ever  made-,  giv- 

diao:                      J       ,       .  Ing  it  in  prose,  —  "Los  llenosde  dolor  ylos 


«  m  mlnn.  p«  cimera  una  creel  y  el  en  ^  f''^/*  ^"^ .~"  ^f'*  ^"^'"f 

J.        ^.         *^  .        '  But  the  Ganclonero  is  the  better  authority 

'^       ^'  .  for  its  origin,  and  the  rhyme  adds  materially 

En  erti  c«rc«l  que  vey..  ^  j       g^ 

Qjtie  no  w  halla  lalida, 

Viniie,  mat  Ted  que  vida  I " 
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sas  ; ''  mottoes  or  short  apophthegms,  which  we  find  here 
to  the  number  of  above  forty,  each  accompanied  by  a 
Its  Motes  eon  heavy  rhymed  gloss.  The  mottoes  themselves 
Giosas.  are  generally  proverbs,  and  have  a  national  and 

sometimes  a  spirited  air.  Thus,  the  lady  Catalina  Man- 
rique  took  "  Never  mickle  cost  but  little,"  referring  to  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  her  regard ;  to  which  Cartagyia 
answered,  with  another  proverb,  "  Merit  pays  all,''  and 
then  explained  or  mystified,  both  with  a  tedious  gloss. 
The  rest  are  not  better,  and  all  were  valued,  at  the  time 
they  were  composed,  for  precisely  what  now  seems  most 
worthless  in  them.* 

The  "  Villancicos''  that  follow — songs  in  the  old  Span- 
ish measure,  with  a  refrain  and  occasionally  short  verses 
broken  in  —  are  more  agreeable,  and  sometimes  are  not 
without  merit.  They  received  their  name  from  their  rustic 
iteViiiand-  character,  and  were  believed  to  have  been  first 
c«-  composed  by  the  villanos,  or  peasants,  for  the 

Nativity  and  other  festivals  of  the  Church.  Imitations  of 
these  rude  roundelays  are  found,  as  we  have  seen,  in  Juan 
de  la  Enzina,  and  occur  in  a  multitude  of  poets  since  ;  but 
the  fifty-four  in  the  Cancionero,  many  of  which  bear  the 
names  of  leading  poets  in  the  preceding  century,  are  too 
courtly  in  their  tone,  and  approach  the  character  of  the 
Canciones,^  In  other  respects,  they  remind  us  of  the 
earliest  French  madrigals,  or,  still  more,  of  the  Proven9al 
poems,  that  are  neUrly  in  the  same  measures.^ 


»  Though  Lope  de  Vega,  In  his  "  Jueta  »  The  author  of  the  "  DUilogo  de  las 

Po^tica  de  San  Isidro  "  (Afadrid,  1620,  4to,  Lenguas  "  (Mayans  y   Siscar,  Origenes, 

f.  76),  declares  the  Oloaaa  to  be  "  a  most  Tom.  II.  p.  151)  gives  the  refrain  or  ritor- 

ancient  and  peculiarly  Spanish  composition,  nello  of  a  ViUoncicOy  which,  he  says,  was 

never  used  in  any  other  natign^''  they  were,  sung  by  everybody  In  Spiuu  in  his  time, 

in  fact,  an  invention  of  the  Provencal  poets,  and  is  the  happiest  specimen  I  know  of  the 

and,  no  doubt,  came  to  Spain  with  their  genus,  conceit  and  all. 

original  authorg   (Raynouard,  Troub.,  Tom.  ^^^  ,  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^ 

n.  pp.  248-264.)    The  rules  for  their  com-  i^g^y,  niy  lore  it  not  amin » 

position  in  Spain  were,  as  we  see  also  from  But  had  I  never  known  that  grace, 

Cervantes  (Don  Quixote,  Parte  II.  c.  18),  How  oould  I  have  deserved  •uchblias? 

rery  strict  and  rarely  observed  ;  and  I  can-  „  ^^  rUlancicos  are  in  the  Cancionero 

not  help  afemng  with  the  friend  of  the  ^,             ^^  ^  ^^^^     ^  also  Covar- 

mad  knight,  that  the  poeUoal  results  ob-  „  .  .„_  m«««««  i„  ™,k  ir^n^^i^^ 

X  1    J  _1    '«i.xi        ^l.  Au    A-^  ui^  i.v  rubias,  Tcsoro,  in  verb.  f^Utoncwo. 

tained  were  little  worth  the  trouble  they  '            ' 

cost.    The  Oloaaa  of  the  Cancionero  of 

1636  are  at  if.  118-120. 
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The  last  division  of  this  conceited. kind  of  poetry  col- 
lected into  the  first  Cancioneros  Generales  is  that  called 
"  Preguntas/'  or  Questions  ;    more    properly, 
Questions  and  Answers,  since  it  is  merely  a  gw^*"- 

series  of  riddles,  with  their  solutions  in  verse.  Childish  as 
such  trifles  may  seem  now,  they  were  admired  in  the  fi^ 
teenth  century.  Baena,  in  the  Preface  to  his  collection, 
mentions  them  among  its  most  considerable  attractions ; 
and  the  series  here  given,  consisting  of  fifty-five,  begins 
with  such  authors  as  the  Marquis  of  Santillana  and  Juan  de 
MenA,  and  ends  vdth  Garci  Sanchez  de  Badajoz,  and  other 
poets  of  note  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella.  Probably  it  was  an  easy  exercise  of  the  wits 
in  extemporaneous  verse  practised  at  the  court  of  John 
the  Second,  as  we  find  it  practised,  above  a  century  later, 
by  the  shepherds  in  the  "  Galatea ''  of  Cervantes.®  But 
the  specimens  of  it  in  the  Cancioneros  are  painfully  con- 
strained ;  the  answers  being  required  to  correspond  in 
every  particular  of  measure,  number,  and  the  succession 
of  rhymes,  with  those  of  the  precedent  question.  On  the 
other  hand^  the  riddles  themselves  are  sometimes  very 
simple,  and  sometimes  very  familiar ;  Juan  de  Mena,  for 
instance,  gravely  proposing  that  of  the  Sphinx  of  (Edipus 
to  the  Marquis  of  Santillana,  as  if  it  were  possible  the 
Marquis  had  never  before  heard  of  it.^ 

Thus  far  the  contents  of  the  Cancionero  General  date 
from  the  fifteenth  century,  and  chiefly  from  the  middle  and 
latter  part  of  it.  Subsequently,  we  have  a  series  of  poets 
who  belong  rather  to  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  ^^  i^ter  ae- 
Isabella,  such  as  Puerto  Carrero,  the  Duke  of  ^^o^voeu, 
Medina  Sidonia,  Don  Juan  Manuel  of  Portugal,  Heredia, 
and  a  few  others ;  after  which  follows,  in  some  of  the 
early  editions,  a  collection  of  what  are  called  "Jests  pro- 
voking Laughter," — really,  a  nuinber  of  very  gross  poems, 
which  constitute  part  of  an  indecent  Cancionero  printed 
separately  at  Valencia,  several  years  afterwards,  and  which 
were  then  excluded  from  the  editions  of  the  Cancionero 
General,  where  a  few  trifles,  sometimes  in  the  Yalencian 

*B  OalatdE^  Lib.  VI. 

M  The  Preguntaa  extend  from  f.  126  to  f.  134. 
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dialect,  are  inserted,  to  fill  up  the  space  they  had  occtt- 
pied.**  The  air  of  this  second  grand  division  of  the  col- 
lection is,  however,  like  the  air  of  that  which  precedes 
it,  and  the  poetical  merit  is  less.  At  last,  near  the  concltt- 
sion  of  the  editions  of  155t  and  15Y3,  we  meet  with  compo- 
sitions belonging  to  the  time  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  among 
which  are  two  by  Boscan,  a  few  in  the  Italian  language, 
and  still  more  in  the  Italian  manner  ;  aU  indicating  a  new 
state  of  things,  and  a  new  development  of  the  forms 
of  Spanish  poetry.* 

But  this  change  belongs  to  another  period  of  the  litera- 
ture of  Castile,  before  entering  on  which  we  must  notice 
a  few  circumstances  in  the  Cancioneros  characteristic  of 
the  one  we  have  just  gone  over.  And  here  the  first  thing 
that  strikes  us  is  the  large  number  of  persons  whose 
verses  are  thus  collected.  In  that  of  1535,  which  may  be 
taken  as  the  largest  of  the  whole  series,  there  are  not  less 
than  a  hundred  and  thirty  or  forty.     But  out  of  this  mul- 

*  The  o<nnplete  list  of  the  ftuthon  in  this  pouible.  A  small  edition  of  it  was  printed 
part  of  the  Gancionero  is  as  follows :  Cos-  at  London,  in  1841,  nuurked  on  its  title- 
tana,  Puerto  Carrero,  Avila,  the  Duke  of  page  **  Gum  Priyilegio,  en  Madrid,  por 
Medina  Sidonia,>the  Count  Castro,  Luis  de  Luis  Sanchez."  It  has  a  curious  and  well* 
Tovar,  Don  Juan  Manuel,  Tapia,  Nicolas  written  Prefitce,  and  a  short,  but  learned 
Nones,  Soria,  Pinar,  Ayllon,  Badajos  el  Glossary.  From  p.  203  to  the  end,  p.  246, 
H&sioo,  the  Count  of  Oliva,  Gardona,  Vran-  are  a  few  poems  not  found  in  the  original 
oes  Garros,  Heredia,  Artes,  Quiros,  CorcHiel,  Gancionefp  de  Burlas  ;  one  by  Qtarci  San- 
Escriva,  Vasques,  and  Luduena.  Of  most  chea  de  Badajot,  one  by  Bodrigo  de  B«y- 
of  them  only  a  few  trifles  are  given.    The  noea,  etc. 

"Burlas  provocantes  a  Bisa,*'  or  the  Obrcu  ^  This  part  of  the  Gancionero  of  1536, 
de  BurlaSi  are  in  the  edition  of  1614,  be-  which  is  of  very  little  yalue,  Alls  ff.  134- 
ginning  t.  198  b.  with  the  "  Pleyto  del  191.  Indeed,  the  last  port  of  the  Gancion- 
manto,"  and  ending  with  "  Desculpase  de  eros,  from  this  time  to  1573,  is  the  worst 
lo  hecho.**  In  some  of  the  subsequent  part.  One  of  the  i^eces  near  the  end  of 
editions  they  were  exduded,  but  they  ap-  that  of  1573  is  a  ballad  on  the  renunciation 
peared  again  in  the  Antwerp  edition  of  of  empire  made  by  Charles  V.  at  Brussels, 
1667,  and  were  finally  suppressed  in  that  in  October,  1666 ;  tlie  most  recent  date,  so 
of  1673.  Most  of  them,  however,  are  found  fiir  as  I  have  observed,  that  can  be  assigned 
in  the  collection  referred  to,  entitled  "Can-  to  any  poem  in  any  of  the  collections, 
cionero  de  Obras  de  Burlas  provocantes  a  A  considerable  number  of  translations 
Biaa**  (Valencia,  1619, 4to).  It  begins  With  from  old  Spanish  poetry,  including  the 
one  rather  long  poem,  and  ends  with  an-  Cancioneros,  but  taken  rather  from  Paber*s 
other, — the  last  being  a  brutal  parody  of  Floresta  than  fnm  any  earlier  source, 
the  **  Trescientas "  of  Juan  de  Mena.  The  is  to  be  found  in  two  publications  which 
shorter  poems  are  often  by  well-known  should  not  be  overiooked  ;  namely,  "  Bow- 
names,  such  as  Jorge  Manrique,  and  Diego  ring's  Ancient  Poetry  of  Spain'*  (London, 
de  San  Pedro,  and  are  not  always  liable  to  1824, 12mo),  and  "  Spanlsohes  Liederbuch 
objection  on  the  score  of  decency.  But  the  Yon  E.  Geifoel  und  Paul  Heise ''  (Berlin, 
general  tone  of  the  work,  which  Is  attrib-  1862,  12mo),*-  the  last  a  work  of  much 
uted  to  ecclesiastical  hands,  is  as  coarse  as  merit. 
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titade,  the  nnmber  xeeHj  claimmg  any  carefnl  notice  is 
small.     Many  persons  appear  only  as  the  contributors  of 
single  trifles,   such  as  a  device  or  a  cancion,  ^^  j^^  ^ 
and  sometimes,  probably,  never  wrote  even  these,  nnmber  of 
Others  contributed  only  two  or  three  short  poems, 
which  their  social  position,  rather  than  their  taste  or 
talents,  led  them  to  adventure.     So  that  the  number  of 
those  appearing  in  the  proper  character  of  authors  in  the 
Cancionero  General  is  only  about  forty,  and  of  these  not 
more  thwi  four  or  five  deserve  to  be  remembered. 

But  the  rank  and  personal  consideration  of  those  that 
throng  it  are,  perhaps,  more  remarkable  than  their  num- 
ber, and  certainly  more  so  than  their  merit.  John  ij^eir  wgh 
the  Second  is  there,  and  Prince  Henry,  afterwards  ""*^- 
Henry  the  Fourth  ;  the  Constable  Alvaro  de  Luna,^  the 
Count  Haro,  and  the  Count  of  Rasencia ;  the  Dukes  of 
Alva,  Albuquerque,  and  Medina  Sidonia;  the  Count  of 
Tendilla  and  Don  Juan  Manuel ;  the  Marquises  of  San- 
tillana,  Astorga,  and  Villa  ]^anca ;  the  Yiscount  Alta- 
mira,  and  other  leading  personages  of  their  time;  so 
that,  as  Lope  de  Vega  once  said,  "most  of  the  poets 
of  that  age  were  great  lords,  admirals,  constables,  dukes, 
counts,  and  kings  ;  "  *  or,  in  other  words,  verse-writing 
was  a  fashion  at  the  court  of  Castile  in  the  fifteenth 
century. 

This,  in  fact,  is  the  character  that  is  indelibly  impressed 
on  the  collections  found  in  the  old  Cancioneros  Generales. 
Of  the  earliest  poetry  of  the  country,  such  as  it  is  found 
in  the  legend  of  the  Cid,  in  Berceo,  and  in  the  Archpriest 


^  There  is  a  sbort  poem  by  the  Oon-  his  power.    It  is  Hot,  as  its  title   might 

stable  in  the  Commentary  of  Eeman  Nuaez  seem  to  indicate,  translated  from  a  work  by 

to  the  265th  Copla  of  Juan  de  Mena  ;  and  Boccaccio,  with  nearly  the  same  name  ; 

in  the  fine  old  Chronicle  of  the  Constable's  but  an  original  production  of  the  great 

life  we  are  told  of  him  (Titulo  LXVIII.),  CastUlan  minister  of  state.    Mem.  de  la 

"  Eue  muy  inventivo  e  mucho  dado  a  fallar  Acad,  de  Hist,  Tom.  VI.  p.  464,  note. 

itwencionea   y   sacar  entaremeses,   o  en  About  a  dosen  trifling  poems  bearing 

jQStas  o  en  guerra ;  en  las  quales  inven-  the  name  of  the  Constable  —  the  first  of 

clones  muy  agudamente,  significaba  lo  que  them  as  blasphemous  as  it  can  well  be  — 

queria."    He  is  also  the  author  of  an  un-  may  be  fbund  in  tiie  Appendix  to  Pidal*B 

published  Jnraee  work,  dated  1446,  ^VOn  Essay,  prefixed  to  the  Cancionero  of  Baeaa, 

Virtuous  and  Famous  Women,"  to  which  1851,  pp.  lxxxii.-iT. 

Juan  de  Mena  wrote  a  Preface  *,  the  Con.  *  Obras  Sueltas,  Madrid,  1777,  4to,  Tom. 

stable,  at  that  time,  behig  at  the  height  of  XI.  p.  358. 
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of  Hita,  they  sffbrd  not  a  trace ;  and  if  a  few  ballads  are 
inserted,  it  is  for  the  sake  of  the  poor  glosses  with  which 
Their  teb-  they  are  enonmbered.  Bat  the  Provencal  spirit 
i!*^cha?^  of  the  Tronbadonrs  is  everywhere  present,  if  not 
*'^^'  everywhere  strcmgly  marked;  and  occasionally  we 
find  imitations  of  the  earlier  Italian  sehool  of  Dante  and 
his  immediate  followers,  which  are  more  apparent  than 
sttcoessful.  The  mass  is  wearisome  and  manotonoos. 
Nearly  every  one  of  the  longer  poems  contained  in  it  is 
composed  in  lines  of  eight  syllal^es,  divided  into  redone 
diUas,  almost  always  easy  in  their  movement,  bat  rarely 
gracefnl ;  sometimes  broken  by  a  regalarly  recarring  verse 
of  only  four  or  five  syllables,  and  hence  called  qu€^ado, 
but  more  frequently  arranged  in  stanzas  of  eight  or  ten 
uniform  lines.  It  is  nearly  all  amatory,  and  the  amatory 
portions  are  nearly  all  meti^hysical  and  affected.  It  is 
of  tiie  court,  courtly ;  overstrained,  formal,  and  cold. 
What  is  not  written  by  persons  of  rank  is  written  for 
their  pleasure ;  and  thoug|i  the  spirit  of  a  chivalrous 
age  is  thus  sometimes  brought  out,  yet  what  is  best  in 
that  spirit  i»  concealed  by  a  prevalent  desire  to  fall  in 
with  the  superficial  fashions  and  fantastic  fancies  that  at 
last  destroyed  it. 

But  it  was  impossible  such  a  wearisome  state  of  poet- 
ical culture  should  become  permanent  in  a  country  so 
full  of  stirring  interests  as  Spain  was  in  the  age  that  fol- 
lowed the  fall  of  Granada  and  the  discovery  of  America. 
Poetry,  or  at  least  the  love  of  poetry,  made  progress  with 
the  great  advancement  of  the  nation  under  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella ;  though  the  taste  of  the  court  in  whatever 
regarded  Spanish  literature  continued  low  and  fhlse. 
Other  circumstances,  too,  favored  the  great  and  beneficial 

Proirrefw  of  ^^^'^ff®  *^**  ^^  everywhere  becoming  i^parent. 
culture  in  The  language  of  Castile  had  already  asserted  its 
^  "'  supremacy,  and,  with  the  old  CastiHan  spirit  and 
cultivation,  it  was  spreading  into  Andalusia  and  Ara- 
gon,  and  planting  itself  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  Moorish 
power  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Chronicle 
writing  was  become  frequent,  and  had  begun  to  take  the 
forms  of  regular  history.     The  drama  was  advanced  as  far 
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as  the  "  Celestina  "  in  prose,  and  the  more  strictly  scenip 
efforts  of  Torres  Naharro  in  verse.  Romance  writing  was 
at  the  height  of  its  success.  And  the  old  ballad  spirit  — 
the  true  foundation  of  Spanish  poetry  —  had  received  a 
new  impulse  and  richer  materials  from  the  contests  in 
which  all  Christian  Spain  had  borne  a  part  amidst  the 
mountains  of  Granada,  and  from  the  wild  tales  of  the 
feuds  and  adventures  of  riral  factions  within  tho  walls 
of  that  devoted  city.  Everything,  indeed,  announced  a 
decided  movement  in  the  literature  of  the  nation,  and 
almost  everything  seemed  to  favor  and  facilitate  it. 


CHAPTEE   XXIV. 

* 

8FANISH  IMTOLEBANCE.  —  THE  INQUISITION.  —  FERSECUTION  OF  JEWS 
AND  MOORS. — PERSECUTION  OF  CHRISTIANS  FOR  OPINION. — STATE 
OF  THE  PRESS  IN  SPAIN.  —  CONCLUDING  REMARKS  ON  THE  WHOLS 
PERIOD. 

The  conditio&  of  things  in  Spain  at  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  seemed,  as  we  have 
intimated,  to  announce  a  long  period  of  national  pros->> 
perity.  But  one  institution,  destined  soon  to  discourage 
and  check  that  intellectual  freedom  without  which  there 
.can  be  no  wise  and  generous  advancement  in  any  people, 
was  already  beginning  to  give  token  of  its  great  and 
blighting  power. 

The  Christian  Spaniards  had,  from  an  early  period, 
been  essentially  intolerant.^  To  their  perpetual,  wars 
Spanish  in-  with  the  Moors  had  been  added,  from  the  end  of 
tolerance.  f^Q  fourteenth  century,  an  exasperated  feeling 
against  the  Jews,  which  the  government  had  vainly  en- 
deavored to  control,  and  which  had  shown  itself,  at  differ- 
ent times,  in  the  plunder  and  murder  of  multitudes  of  that 
devoted  race  throughout  the  country.  Both  races  were 
hated  by  the  mass  of  the  Spanish  people  with  a  bitter 
hatred:  the  first  as  their  conquerors;  the  last  for  the 
oppressive  claims  their  wealth  had  given  them  on  great 
numbers  of  the  Christian  inhabitants.  In  relation  to  both 
it  was  never  forgotten  that  they  were  the  enemies  of  that 
cross  under  which  all  true  Spaniards  had  for  centuries 

1  One  proof  of  this  intolerance  has  often  nando  por  el  Bev.  Padre  Tomaa  Sanchee," 

struck  me.    It  is  the  praise,  rarely  for-  1672,  and  a  similar  panegyric  by  Ant. 

gotten  when  St.  Ferdinand  is  spoken  ot,  Cavallero  y  Gongora,  1753  ; — the  last  hav- 

that  he  carried  the  wood  on  his  shoulders  ing  been  pronounced  to  flatjter  Ferdinand 

to  bum  a  poor  Albigensian  heretic.    See  VI.,  and  botii  showing  how  the  cruellest 

ant^.  Chapter  III.  note  1,  to  which  add  intolerance  was,  down  to  a  late  period^ 

an  "Oracion  Panegyrico  del  Santo  Bey  Fer-  reverenced  as  a  yirtue  in  Spain. 

(406) 
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gone  to  battle ;  and  of  both  it  was  taught  by  the  priest- 
hood, and  willingly  believed  by  the  laity,  that  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  faith  of  Christ  was  an  offence  against  God, 
which  it  was  a  merit  in  his  people  to  punish.^  Columbus 
wearing  the  cord  of  Saint  Francis  in  the  streets  of  Se- 
ville, and  consecrating  to  wars  against  misbelief  in  Asia 
the  wealth  he  was  seeking  in  the  New  World,  whose 
soil  he  earnestly  desired  should  nev<^  be  trodden  by  any 
foot  save  that  of  a  Boman  Catholic  Christian,  was  but 
a  type  of  the  Spanish  character  in  the  age  when  he 
adopted  it.' 

s  The  bitterness  of  this  unchristian  and  only  by  reading  such  books  that  it  is  pos- 
bsrbarous  hatred  of  the  Moors,  that  con-  Bible  to  learn  how  much  the  Spanish  char- 
Btituted  not  a  little  of  the  foundation  on  aoter  was  impaired  and  degraded  by  this 
which  rested  the  intolerance  that  after-  hatred,  incutcated,  during  the  nine  oen- 
Wards  did  so  much  to  break  down  the  tnries  that  elapsed  between  the  age  of 
iOteUectofJ  independeoee  of  the  Spanish  Boderis  the  Ooth  and  that  of  Philip  in.-, 
people,  can  hardly  be  credited  at  the  pres-  not  only  as  a  part  of  the  loyalty  of  which  all 
ent  day,  when  stated  in  general  terms.  An  Spaniards  were  so  proud,  t^  as  a  religious 
Snstanoe  of  its  operati<m  must,  therefore,  duty  of  every  Christian  in  the  kingdom* 
be  given  to  illustrate  its  intensity.  When  The  work  c^  Marmol,  referred  to  above, 
the  Spaniards  made  one  of  those  fbrays  should  perhaps  be  further  noticed.  Its 
into  the  territwies  of  the  Moon  that  were  aofchor,  who  was  in  the  service  of  Charles 
BO  common  for  centuries,  fJie  Christian  Y.,  was  in  AfHca  twenty-two  yeurs,  begin- 
knights  on  their  return  often  brought,  ning  with  the  aflbir  of  Tunis,  1636 ;  and 
dangling  at  their  saddle-bows,  the  heads  during  tliis  period  travelled  Arom  Ghiinea 
of  the  Moors  they  had  slain,  and  threw  to  Egypt,  and  was  several  months  a  pris- 
them  to  the  boys  in  the  streets  of  the  vU-  oner  to  the  infidel.  His  work  on  the  Be- 
lages,  to  exasperate  their  young  hatred  bolUon  of  the  Moriscos  .is  an  ample  chron^ 
against  the  enemies  of  their  faitli ;  —  a  icle  of  the  same  war  (1668-1670)  of  which 
practice  which,  we  are  told  on  good  author-  Mendoza  has  given  a  bold  sketch,  to 
ity,  was  continued  as  late  as  the  war  of  the  be  hereafter  examined }  bat  the  style  oC 
Alpuxarras,  under  Don  John  of  Austria,  Marmol  i^liffUse  and  wearisome,  while 
in  the  reign  of  Philip  II.  (Clemencin,  in  that  of  Mendoza  is  more  spirited  and  com- 
Hemorias  de  la  Acad,  de  Hist.,  Tom.  YI.  pact,  perhaps,  than  that  of  any  other  Cas- 
p.  390.)  But  anybody  who  will  read  the  tilian  prose  writer.  Marmol  wrote,  ajso,  a 
**Hi8toria  de  la  Bebelion  y  Gastigo  de  los  '^DescripcionGleneralde  Africa,  susGuerras 
Moriscos  del  Beyno  de  Granada,*'  by  Luis  y  Yicisitudes  desde  la  Fundacion  del  Ma- 
del  Marmol  Carvajal  (Mdlaga,  1600,  foL),  hometismo  hasta  el  ano  1671."  Folio,  3 
will  be  shocked  to  find  how  complacent^  Tom.  1673-1699.  In  both  he  shows  a 
an  eye-witness,  not  so  much  disposed  as  spirit  somewhat  more  tolerant  towards 
most  of  bis  countrymen  to  look  with  hatred  misbelief  than  was  common  in  his  time  ; 
on  the  Moors,  regarded  cruelties  which  it  probably  because  he  was  a  native  of  Gra- 
fs not  possible  now  to  read  without  shud-  nada,  and  had  passed  much  of  his  life 
dering.  See  his  account  of  the  murder,  among  the  Moors  there  and  in  Africa, 
by  order  of  the  chivalrous  Don  John  of  speaking  their  language  fluently,  and  famil- 
Austria  (f.  192),  of  four  hundred  women  iar  with  their  literature,  character,  and  man- 
and  children,  his  captives  at  Ghilera*, —  ners;  so  that  he  knew  them  better  than  many 
**  muchos  en  su  presencia,"  says  the  his-  of  those  whose  inherited  bitterness  seems 
torian,  who  was  there.  Similar  remarks  to  have  known  neither  stint  nor  scruple, 
might  be  made  about  the  second  volume  ^  Bemaldez,  Chronica,  c.  131,  MS  Na- 
of  Hita*8  "  Gtierras  de  Granada,'*  which  varrete,  Coleccion  de  Yiages,  Tom.  I.  p. 
Win  be  noticed  hereafter.    Indeed,  it  is  72  j  Tom.  II.  p.  282. 
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When,  therefore,  it  wae  proposed  to  establish  ia  Spaia 
the  Inquisition,  which  had  been  so  efficiently  used  to  ex- 
^y,,^^!,^^  terminate  the  heresy  of  the  Albigenses,  and 
laqnisiuoD.  ^hich  had  even  followed  its  yictims  in  their 
flight  from  Provence  to  Aragon,  little  serions  oppositian 
was  made  to  the  undertaking.  Ferdinand,  perhi^s,  was 
not  unwilling  to  see  a  power  grow  up  near  his  throne 
with  which  the  political  government  of  the  country  could 
hardly  fidl  to  be  in  alliance,  while  the  piety  of  ibe  wiser 
Isabella,  which,  as  we  can  see  from  her  correspondence 
with  her  confessor,  was  little  enlightened,  led  her  con- 
science so  completely  astray,  that  she  finally  asked  for 

ihanisitioik  *^®  introduction  of  the  Holy  Office  into  her  own 
estabUflhed  dominious,  as  a  Christian  benefit  to  her  people.^ 
'^^  After  a  negotiation  with  the  court  of  Rome,  and 
some  changes  in  the  original  project,  it  was  therefore 
establishoA  in  the  city  of  Seville,  in  1481 ;  the  first  Grand 
Inquisitors  being  Dominicans,  and  their  first  meeting  being 
held  in  a  convent  of  their  order,  on  the  2d  of  January. 
It  persecute.  !*»  earliest  victims  were  Jews.  Six  were  burned 
the  jewB.  within  four  days  from  the  time  when  the  tribunal 
first  sat,  and  Mariana  states  the  whole  number  of  those 
who  suffered  during  the  eighteen  terrible  years  of  Torque- 
mada's  Inquisitorship  at  two  thousand,  besides  seventeen 
thousand  who  underwent  some  form  of  punishment  less 
severe  than  that  of  the  stake ;  '^  all,  it  should  be  remem- 

*  Pretcott*8  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  Fart  His  voids  are/*  For  las  ooaas  qae  Voestras 

L  c.  7.    And  when,  in  1497,  Isabella,  the  Altesas  me  ban  escrito  tocantes  &  la  Santa 

daughter  of  Verdinand  and  Isabella,  vai  Inqoisideo,  he  procnrado,  no  solo  de  em- 

to  be  married  to  Hanael,  King  of  Portogal,  pachar  qae  no  se  otorgasen  aqni  cosas  coxkf 

one  of  the  conditions  of  the  contract  iras  tra  eUa,  mas  qne  el.Bapa  la  fayoreeciese  7 

that  Manuel  should  expel  firom  his  kingdom  ayndase  7  paia  esto  ha  Dios  ro^ado  dis- 

aU  Spanish  reftigees  who  had  been  con-  pusicion  en  que  se  pudiese  fiaier.     Carta  a 

▼icted'by  the  Inquisition.    (Zorita,  Anales  los  Reyes,'*  &c.  (San  Sebastian,  1B42,  Sto.) 

de  Aragon,  ed.  1610,  Tom.  T.  ff.  124,  sqq.^  The  original  of  this  remarkable  letter  is  in 

In  a  letter  dated  Borne,  21  April,  1498,  the  possession  of  Beiyamin  B.  WifRm,  aa 

GarcilasBo  de  la  Vega,  the  Ambassador  of  English  Quaker,  foil  of  knowledge  of  Span- 

Verdinand  and  Isabella,  and  the  father  of  ish  literatura. 

the  poet,  writes  to  his  sovereigns  as  if  the  ^  Mariana,  Hist.,  lib,  XXIV.  c  17,  ed. 

Pope,  Alexander  YI.,  who  was  a  Valencian,  1780,  Tom.  II.  p.  527.    We  are  shocked 

had  been  desirous  to  interfere  with  the  and  astonished  aa  we  read  this  chapter, 

power  of  the  Inquisition,  and  that,  by  order  so  devout  a  gratitude  does  it  exjuress  for 

of  his  sorereigns,  he  —  QarcUasso  —  had  the  Inquisition  as  a  national  blessing.    Sea 
prevented  this  interference,  and  reconciled  .  also  Llorente,  Hist  de  l^Inqoisition,  Tbm. 

the  Pope  to  the  power  of  the  Inquisition.  I.  p.  laO.    But  C.  J.  Heliele,  in  his  life  «C 
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hered,  being  done  with  the  rejoicing  assent  of  the;  mass 
of  the  people,  whose  shouts  followed  the  exile  of  the 
whole  body  of  the  Jewish  race  from  Spain  in  1492,  and 
whose  persecution  of  the  Hebrew  blood,  wherever  found, 
and  however  hidden  under  the  disguises  of  conversion 
and  baptism,  has  hardly  ceased  down  to  our  own  days.® 

The  fall  of  Granada,  which  preceded  by  a  few  months 
this  cruel  expulsion  of  the  Jews,  placed  the  remains  of 
the  Moorish  nation  no  less  at  the  mercy  of  their  conquer- 
ors. It  is  true  that,  by  the  treaty  which  surrendered  the 
city  to  the  CaJ^Lolic  sovereigns,  the  property  of  it  peraecuteB 
the  vanquished,  their  religious  privileges,  their  ****  ^^^ 
mosques,  and  their  worship,  were  solemnly  secured  to 
them  ;  but,  in  Spain,  whatever  portion  of  the  soil  the 
Christians  had  wrested  from  their  ancient  enemies  had 


Cardiimt  Ximeiijea  (2te.' AnllAge,  1861,  pp.  *  The  eloqaeat  leather  Laoordatre,  in  tbe 

26*7/  328),  corrects  Llorente.    As  to  Tor-  sixth  chapter  of  his  "  M^moire  pour  le 

qaemada,  howerer,  I  have  a  yolame  in  R^tablissement  de  l*Ordre  des  Fr^res  Pr6- 

folio,  poblished  by  au^ority  in  1576,  and  chqura "  (Paris,  1839,  870),  endeavors  to 

entitled*  "  Copilacion  de  las  Instrucciones  prove  that  the  Dominicans  were  not  in  any 

del  Officio  de  la  Sancta  Inquisicion  hechas  way  resiransible  for  the  establishment  of 

por  el  muy  Reverendo  Senor  Fray  Thomas  Oie  Inquisition  in  Spain.    In  this  attempt 

de  Torquemada,"  etc.,  which  in  its  atco-  I  think  he  f&ils }  but  I  think  he  ia  success* 

clous   severities  exceeds   belief.     By  one  fol  when  he  elsewhere  maintains  that  the 

order,  dated  1484,  even  perdbns  who  have  Inquisition,  from  an  early  period,  was  inti- 

come  to  the  Inquisitors  of  their  own  accord,  mately  connected  with  the  political  govem- 

and  who  have  vo/unfartYy  confessed  their  ment  in  Spain,  and  always  dependent  on 

heresy   and   so   been    reconciled    to   the  the  state  for  a  Urge  part  of  its  power, 

church,  shall  still  be  held  infamous  [in-  After  all,  however,  it  should  never  be 

femes  de  derecho],  and  never  permitted  to  forgotten,  in  this  connection,  that  St.  Dom- 

exeroise  any  public  employment ;  to  be-  inic  was  a  true  Castllian  of  the  twelfth 

come  lawyers,  soi^eons,  apothecaries,  or  century,  canonized  for  his  peculiar  merits 

couriers,  nor  to  wear  gold,  silver,  or  jewels,  as  a  persecutor  of  heretics,  immediately 

or  to  ride  on  horseback  Ibr  their  whole  lives,  after  his  death,  which  happened  in  1221. 

under  pain  of  being  treated  as  relapsed  A  century  later,  Dante  characterized  his 

heretics ; — that  is,  condemned  to  the  stake  spirit  and  that  of  his  order  with  a  single 

(f.  4).     other  orders  are  worse  in  spirit,  touch,  such  as  is  granted  only  to  genius 

but  not  so  distinct  and  exact  in  their  phrase-  lijce  Us : 

ology.    Indeed,  Torquemada,  although  he  „  .        ^_^^                 ,      ,  _, 

««r  ««f  *»,-  ^Lf  nln»«>i  ivi»»<.4t^r    nof  Pol  oou  dottiliu,  6  oott  volew  Insleme, 

was  not  the  first  General  Inquisitor,  not  con  r  ufflao  apoetoUco  rt  mowe, 

having  come  into  that  terrible  power  till  Q^a^  tonente  ch'  alta  vene  prome  i 

about  two  years  after  the  Holy  Office  was  EnegKsterpiereticipercosBe 

opened  at  Seville,  was  yet  really  its  father  i'  impetu  am  piu  vivammte  qtdvi 

and  founder.  Inasmuch  as  it  was  he  who,  ■^,*'.T?*"^*r^^^.*?!^ 

XI.    ^*          _*/\          Ti^nt. ^l  Dl  lui  81  fecer  pot  diversi  nvi, 

as  the  Confessor  of  Queen  IsabeUa,  by  great  onde  1' orto  cattoUoo  «  riga 

urgency  overcame  her  repugnance  to  it,  gj  che  i  buoI  arbuacelU  stan  pia  vivl. 

and  so  caused  its  original  establishment.  Faradiso,  c.  xiL 

Hayemann,  Darstellungen  aus  der  innern 

OescblchteSpanien's.  Gdttingen,1860,8yo, 

p.  loa. 
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sJwajs  been  regarded  only  as  so  much  territory  restored* 
to  its  rightful  owners,  and  any  stipulations  that  might- 
accompany  its  recovery  were  rarely  respected.  The  spirit 
and  even  the  terms  of  the  capitulation  of  Granada  were, 
therefore,  soon  violated.  The  Christian  laws  of  Spain 
were  introduced  there ;  the  Inquisition  followed ;  and  a 
persecution  of  the  descendants  of  the  old  Arab  invaders 
was  begun  by  their  new  masters,  which,  after  being  car- 
ried on  above  a  century  with  constantly  increasing  crimes, 
was  ended  in  1609,  as  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  had 
been,  by  the  forcible  expulsion  of  thiB  whole  race/ 

Such  severity  brought  with  it,  of  course,  a  great  amount 
of  fraud  and  falsehood.  Multitudes  of  the  followers  of  Mo- 
hammed— beginning  wiih  four  thousand  whom 
Gardinal  Ximenes  baptized  on  the  day  when,  con- 
trary to  the  provisions  of  the  capitulation  of  Granada,  he 
consecrated  the  great  mosque  of  the  Albaycin  as  a  Chris- 
tian temple — were  forced  to  enter  the  fold  of  the  Church, 
without  either  understanding  its  doctrines  or  desiring  to 
receive  its  instructions.^    With  thesCi  as  with  the  con- 

T  See  the  learned  and  acate  **  Histolxe  j  Ministroa  del  dicho  Officio  no  sean  para- 
des Hanres  Mud^ares  et  des  Morlsques,  dos  de  las  oondenacloneB  que  hazen,  ni  de 
on  des  Arabes  d'Espagne  soos  la  Domina-  las  penas  y  penitencias  que  echan,**  ec., 
Hon  des  Chretiens,**  par  le  Gomte  Albert  proposing  salaries  instead.  But  all  the 
de  Girconrt  (3  torn.  8vo,  Parts,  1846),  answer  they  received  was,— "Seproveeray 
Tom.  n.  passim.  dara  la  orden  que  mas  oonvenga  \" — which 

The  argument  in  fftvor  of  the  Spanish  is  about  equal  to  the  obsolete  form  in  Eng- 

jlght  to  drive  out  the  Moors  and  seixe  their  land,  "  Le  Roy  s^ayisera.**     Capitulos  y 

estates  is  as  well  set  forth  as  it  can  be  by  Leyes,  ValladoUd,  1668.    Polio,  f.  xxziv. 

Gregorio  Lopei  Madera,  in  his  **  Exoelen*  ^  A  few  years  later,  this  cruel  injustice 

cias  de  Espana  '*  (FoUo,  Valladolid,  1697,  was  carried  to  its  utmost  limit,  and  con- 

ff.  70,  sqq.),  and,  no  doubt,  was  entirely  firmed  by  the  highest  forms  of  law  j  for, 

satiafiftctory  to  Philip  II.,  to  whom  it  was  in  1626,  when  a  large  number  of  Moors  at 

addressed.  Valencia  had  been  baptized  only  by  abso' 

This  destractton  of  the  Morisoos  was,  as  lute  physical  violence^  it  was  solemnly 

everybody  understands,  partly  for  the  plun-  adjudged,  in  a  decree  of  Charles  V.,  tiiat 

derUieirlai^  wealth  brought  to  the  cofTers  they    and  their   children,  firom  the  day 

of  the  state.  But  it  is  not  known,  I  think,  when  this  solemn  mockery  was  practised 

that  the  Inquisitors  were  directly  inters  on  them,  were  to  be  accounted  Christians, 

ested  in  the  individual  confiscations  they  and  to  be  subjected  to  the  punishments  of 

ordered.    The  Cortes  of  Valladolid,  1666,  the  Inquisition  if  they  were  found  to  fafl 

in  their  twelfth  **  Peticion "  to  Charles  V.,  in  Christian  fidth  or  Catholic  observances, 

white  renderiz^  humble  homage  to  the  In-  Antonio  de  Guevara  had  a  hand  in  this 

quisition,  beg  the  Empennr  to  forbid  the  shameless  iniquity.    Sayaa,  Anales  de  Arar 

Inquisitors  trom.  being  paid  out  of  their  gon,  1667.    Polio,  c.  123,  pp.  777,  sqq. 

own  confiscations.    The  remarkable  words  a!s  to  Cardinal  Ximenes,  one  oircum- 

are :  **  Para  que  todo  f uesse  perfecto  deve  stance  renders  his  conduct  in  this  matter 

V.  Magestad  mandar  que  los  Inquisidores  of  the  earlier  Moors  particularly  repre- 
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verted  Jews,  the  Inquisition  was  permitted  to  deal  nn* 
checked  by  the  power  of  the  state.  They  were  therefore, 
from  the  first,  watched  ;  soon  they  were  imprisoned  ;  and 
then  they  were  tortured,  to  obtain  proof  that  their  conver- 
sion had  not  been  sincere.  But  it  was  all  done  in  secrecy 
and  in  darkness.  From  the  moment  when  the  Inquisition 
laid  its  grasp  on  the  object  of  its  suspicions  to  that  of  his 
execution,  no  voice  was  heard  to  issue  from  its  cells.  The 
very  witnesses  it  summoned  were  punished  with  death  or 
perpetual  imprisonment,  if  they  revealed  what  they  had' 
seen  or  heard  before  its  dread  tribunals  ;  and  often  of  the 
victim  nothing  was  known,  but  that  he  had  disappeared 
from  his  accustomed  haunts  in  society,  never  again  to  be 
seen. 

The  effect  was  appalling.  The  imaginations  of  men 
were  filled  with  horror  at  the  idea  of  a  power  so  vast  and 
so  noiseless ;  one  which  was  constantly,  but  invisibly, 
around  them ;  whose  blow  was  death,  but  whose  steps 
could  neither  be  heard  nor  followed  amidst  the  gloom  into 
which  it  retreated  further  and  further,  as  efforts  were  made 
to  pursue  it.  From  its  first  establishment,  therefore,  while 
the  great  body  of  the  Spanish  Christians  rejoiced  The  Spanish 
in  the  purity  and  orthodoxy  of  their  faith,  and  tetethe^i^ 
not  unwillingly  saw  its  enemies  called  to  expiate  <!»!"»*«>»• 
their  unbelief  by  the  most  terrible  of  mortal  punishments, 
the  intellectual  and  cultivated  portions  of  society  felt  the 
sense  of  their  personal  i^ecurity  gradually  shaken,  until, 
at  last,  it  became  an  anxious  object  of  their  lives  to  avoid 
the  suspicions  of  a  tribunal  which  infused  into  their  minds 
a  terror  deeper  and  more  effectual  in  proportion  as  it  was 
accompanied  by  a  misgiving  how  far  they  might  con8cien< 
tiously  oppose  its  authority.  Many  of  the  nobler  and 
more  enlightened,  especially  on  the  comparatively  free 
soil  of  Aragon,  struggled  against  an  invasion  of  their 
rights  whose  consequences  they  partly  foresaw.      But 

hensible.     Fernando    de    Talavera,    first  Mohammedan.  AndCardhialXimenespre- 

Archblshop  of  Oranada,  desfared  to  have  rented  it  fir<»n  being  done.     Glpriano  de 

the  Bible  translated  into  Arabic,  as  the  Talera,  ^  Eiihortacion  **  prefixed  to  his 

most   obvious    means  of  conyerting   the  Spanish  Bible,  1602.    Index  Expurg.  1667, 

Moors  in  his  new  ecclesiastical  jarisdio-  p.  628. 
ti<»,  where,  of  course,  ttie  population  was 
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the  powers  of  the  govemiDent  and  the  Charch,  united  iu 
measures  which  were  sustained  by  the  passions  and  reli- 
gion of  the  lower  classes  of  society,  became  irresistible. 
The  fires  of  the  Inquisition  were  gradually  lighted  over 
the  whole  country,  and  the  people  everywhere  thronged 
to  witness  its  sacrifices,  as  acts  of  faith  and  devotion. 

From  this  moment,  Spanish  intolerance,  which  through 
the  Moorish  wars  had  accompanied  the  contest  and  shared 
its  chivalrous  spirit,  took  that  air  of  sombre  fanaticism 
which  it  never  afterwards  lost.  Soon,  its  warfare  was 
turned  against  the  opinions  and  thoughts  of  men,  even 
more  than  against  their  external  conduct  or  their  crimes. 
The  Inquisition,  which  was  its  true  exponent  and  appro- 
ito  immense  pnatc  instramont,  gradually  enlarged  its  own 
power.  jurisdiction  by  means  of  crafty  abuses,  as  well 

as  by  the  regular  forms  of  law,  until  none  found  himself 
too  humble  to  escape  its  notice,  or  too  high  to  be  reached 
by  its  power.  The  whole  land  bent  under  its  influence, 
and  the  few  who  comprehended  the  mischief  that  must 
follow  bowed,  like  the  rest,  to  its  authority,  or  were  sub- 
jected to  its  punishments. 

From  an  inquiry  into  the  private  opinions  of  individuals 
to  an  interference  with  the  press  and  with  printed  books, 
there  was  but  a  step.  It  was  a  step,  however,  that  was 
not  taken  at  once ;  partly  because  books  were  still  few 
and  of  little  comparative  importance  anywhere,  and  partly 
Censowhip  hccause  in  Spain  they  had  already  been  subjected 
of  the  press,  to  the  ceusorship  of  the  civil  authority,  which  in 
this  particular  seemed  unwilling  to  surrender  its  jurisdic- 
tion. But  such  scruples  were  quickly  removed  by  the 
appearance  and  progress  of  the  Reformation  of  Luther ;  a 
revolution  which  comes  within  the  next  period  of  the  his- 
tory of  Spanish  literature,  when  we  shall  find  displayed 
in  their  broad  practical  results  the  influence  of  the  spirit 
of  intolerance  and  the  power  of  the  Church  and  the  In- 
quisition on  the  character  of  the  Spanish  people. 

If,  however,  before  we  enter  upon  this  new  and  more 
varied  period,  we  cast  our  eyes  back  towards  the  one  over 
which  we  have  just  passed,  we  shall  find  much  that  is  orig- 
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inal  and  striking,  and  much  that  gives  promise  of  further 
progress  and  success.  It  extends  through  nearly  four 
complete  centuries,  from  the  first  breathings  of  ^ 
the  poetical  enthusiasm  of  the  mass  of  the  the  first  four 
people,  down  to  the  decay  of  the  courtly  liter-  8i)ani8h*L?t. 
ature  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  ®'*^^^* 
and  Isabella ;  and  it  is  filled  with  materials  destined,  at 
last,  to  produce  such  a  school  of  poetry  and  elegant  prose 
as,  in  the  sober  judgment  of  the  nation  itself,  still  consti- 
tutes the  proper  body  of  the  national  literature.  The  old 
ballads,  the  old  historical  poems,  the  old  chronicles,  the 
old  theatre,  —  all  these,  if  only  elements,  are  yet  elements 
of  a  vigor  and  promise  not  to  be  mistaken.  They  consti- 
tute a  mine  of  more  various  wealth  than  had  been  offered, 
under  similar  circumstances  and  at  so  early  a  period,  to 
any  other  people.  They  breathe  a  more  lofty  and  a  more 
heroic  temper.  We  feel,  as  we  listen  to  their  tones,  that 
we  are  amidst  the  stir  of  extraordinary  passions,  which 
give  the  character  an  elevation  not  elsewhere  to  be  found 
in  the  same  unsettled  state  of  society.  We  feel,  though 
the  grosser  elements  of  life  are  strong  around  us,  that 
imagination  is  yet  stronger  ;  imparting  to  them  its  mani- 
fold hues,  and  giving  them  a  power  and  a  grace  that  form 
a  striking  contrast  with  what  is  wild  or  rude  in  their 
original  nature.  In  short,  we  feel  that  we  are  called  to 
witness  the  first  efforts  of  a  generous  people  to  emancipate 
themselves  from  the  cold  restraints  of  a  merely  material 
existence,  and  watch  with  confidence  and  sympathy  the 
movement  of  their  secret  feelings  and  prevalent  energies, 
as  they  are  struggling  upwards  into  the  poetry  of  a  nativei 
and  earnest  enthusiasm ;  persuaded  that  they  must,  at  las.t, 
work  out  for  themselves  a  literature  bold,  fervent,  and 
original,  marked  with  the  features  and  impulses  of  the 
national  character,  and  able  to  vindicate  for  itself  a  place 
among  the  permanent  monuments  of  modern  civilization. ** 

'Itlsimposflible  tospeak  of  the  Inquisl-  its  true  history  and  character.    The  im- 

tion  a«  I  have  spoken  in  this  chapter,  portant  fekcts  in  his  life  are  fevr.    He  was 

without  feeling  desirous  to  know  some-  bom  at  Calahorra,  in  Aragon,  in  1766,  and 

thing  oonoeming  Antonio  Uorente,  who  has  entered   the  Church   early,  but  devoted 

done  more  than  all  other  persons  to  expose  himself  tq  the  study  of  oaaon  law  asid  of 

36* 
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elegant  literature.  In  1789,  he  waa  made  a  r^orotts  aeason,  vhen  he  was  already 
principal  secretary  to  the  Inquisition,  and  much  broken  by  age  and  its  infirmities,  he 
became  much  interested  in  its  aflbirs  }  but  died  from  fatigue  and  exhaustion,  on  the 
was  dismissed  from  his  place  and  exiled  to  6th  of  February,  1823,  a  few  days  after  his 
his  parish  in  1791,  because  he  was  sus-  arriral  at  Madrid.  His  "Histoire  de  Pin- 
pected  of  an  inclination  towards  the  French  quisition  ^  (4  torn.  Svo,  Paris,  1817-1818) 
philosophy  of  the  period.  In  1798,  a  more  is  his  great  work  *,  but  we  should  add  to  it 
enlightened  General  Inquisitor  than  the  his  *<  Noticla  Biogr&fica"  (Paris,  1818, 
one  who  had  perseeuted  him  drew  Llorente  12mo),  which  is  curious  and  interesting, 
again  into  the  oouncUa  of  the  Holy  Office,  not  only  as  an  autobiography,  but  tar  fur- 
and,  with  the  assistance  of  Jovellanos  and  ther  notices  respecting  the  spirit  of  the  In- 
other  leading  statesmen,  he  endeavored  to  quisition.  To  this,  however,  should  be 
introduce  such  changes  into  the  tribunal  added  a  life  of  Llorente  prefixed  to  the 
itself  as  should  obtain  publioi^  for  its  pro-  **  Oompendio  de  la  Historia  Critica  de  la 
oeedings.  But  this,  too,  fUled,  and  LIo-  Inquislcion  por  Rodriguez  Buron."  Paris, 
rente  was  disgraced  anew.  In  1806,  how-  1823,  2  torn.  18mo. 
ever,  he  was  recalled  to  Madrid  }  and  in  I  ought,  perhaps,  here  to  recall  his  **Me- 
1809,  when  the  fbrtunes  of  Joseph  Boni^  moria  Historica  sobre  qual  ha  side  la  opin- 
parte  made  him  the  nominal  King  of  Spain,  ion  naoional  de  Espana  sobre  la  Inquisi- 
he  gave  Llorente  charge  of  everything  re-  cion,"  published  at  Madrid  in  1812  (8vo, 
lating  to  the  archives  and  the  aflfedrs  of  the  pp.  824),*  which  is  an  unsuccessful  and 
Inquisition.  Llorentejosed  well  the  means  forgotten  attempt  to  show  that  the  Spanish 
thus  put  into  his  hands )  and  having  been  people  had  alwayt  been  opposed  to  the 
compelled  to  foUow  the  government  of  Jo-  Inquisition.  But,  in  truth,  he  does  not 
seph  to  Paris,  after  its  overthrow  in  Spain,  attempt  to  prove  any  real  opposition  to  it 
he  published  there,  tram  the  vast  and  rich  after  the  first  thirty  or  fbrty  years  of  ita 
materials  he  had  collected  during  the  period  existence  (pp.  244r-247);  the  short  pe- 
when  he  had  entire  control  of  the  secret  riod  of  the  resistance  in  Aragon  to  which 
records  of  the  Inquisition,  an  ample  history  I  have  alluded  (ante^  p.  411).  The  Coct, 
of  its  conduct  and  crimes ;  —  a  work  which,  indeed,  is  that  this  work  ot  Llorente  was 
though  ntither  well  arranged  nor  phiio-  a  very  hasty  and  ill-considered  produo- 
sophically  wriUen,  nor  always  fair  in  its  tion,  thrown  together  to  meet  the  wants 
spirit  or  its  statements,  is  yet  the  grettt  of  Uie  rezplutionary  period,  when,  by  a 
storehouse  from  Which  are  to  be  drawn  decree  of  the  French  Government,  Deoem- 
more  well-authenticated  fiusts  relating  to  ber  4, 1808,  —  to  which  a  portion  of  the 
the  subject  it  discusses  than  can  be  found  Spanish  people  was  by  no  means  recon- 
in  all  other  sources  put  together.  But  ciled,  and  to  which  it  was  hoped  this  book 
neither  in  Paris,  where  he  lived  in  poverty,  might  reconcile  than, — the  Inquisition  was 
was  Llorente  suflTered  to  live  in  peace.  In  abolished.  His  greater  work  on  the  whole 
December,  1822,  he  was  required  by  the  history  of  the  Inquisition  has  caused  it  to 
Vrraich  government  to  leave  France,  and,  be  much  overlooked  ever  since, 
being  obliged  to  make  his  journey  during 
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In  every  country  that  has  yet  obtained  a  rank  among 
those  nations  whose  intellectual  cultivation  is  the  highest, 
the  period  in  which  it  has  produced  the  perma- 
nent body  of  its  literature  has  been  that  of  its  ni^vj  gio- 
glory  as  a  state.  The  reason  is  obvious.  Thei:e  S^m.**^"** 
is  then  a  spirit  and  activity  abroad  among  the 
elements  that  constitute  the  national  character,  which 
naturally  express  themselves  in  such  poetry  and  eloquence 
as,  being  the  result  of  the  excited  condition  of  the  people 
and  bearing  its  impress,  become  for  allfuture  exertions  a 
model  and  standard  that  can  be  approached  only  when 
the  popular  character  is  again  stirred  by  a  similar  enthu- 
siasm. Thus,  the  age  of  Pericles  naturally  followed  the 
great  Persian  war ;  the  age  of  Augustus  was  that  of  a 
universal  tranquillity  produced  by  universal  conquest ;  the 
age  of  Moliere  and  La  Fontaine  was  that  in  which  Louis 
the  Fourteenth  was  carrying  the  outposts  of  his  consoli- 
dated monarchy  far  into  Germany  ;  and  the  ages  of  Eliza- 
beth and  Aune  were  the  ages  of  the  Armada  and  of  Marl- 
borough. 

(417) 
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Jast  80  it  was  in  Spain.  The  central  point  in  Spanish 
history  is  the  capture  of  Granada.     During  nearly  eight 

Cenfcraipotat  *^'^^"™®  before  that  decisiTe  event,  the  Chris- 
in  Bpuiteh  tiaus  of  the  Peninsula  were  occupied  with  con- 
flicts at  home,  that  gradually  developed  their 
energies,  amidst  the  sternest  trials  and  struggles,  till  the 
whole  land  was  filled  to  overflowing  with  a  power  which 
had  hardly  yet  been  felt  in  the  rest  of  Europe.  But  no 
sooner  was  the  last  Moorish  fortress  yielded  up,  than  this 
accumulated  flood  broke  loose  from  the  mountains  behind 
which  it  had  so  long  been  hidden,  and  threatened,  at  once, 
to  overspread  the  best  portions  of  the  civilized  world.  In 
less  than  thirty  years,  Charles  the  Fifth,  who  had  inhei^ 
ited,  not  only  Spain,  but  Naples,  Sicily,  and  the  Low 
Countries,  and  into  whose  treasury  the  untold  wealth  of 
the  Indies  was  already  beginning  to  pour,  was  elected 
Emperor  of  Germany,  and  undertook  a  career  of  foreign 
conquest  such  as  had  not  been  imagined  since  the  days  of 
Charlemagne.  Success  and  glory  seemed  to  wait 
ibe  age  of  for  him  as  he  advanced.  In  Europe,  he  extended 
his  empire,  till  it  checked  the  hated  power  of 
Islamism  in  Turkey  ;  in  Africa,  he  garrisoned  Tunis  and 
overawed  the  whole  coast  of  Barbary ;  in  America,  Cortds 
and  Pizarro  were  his  bloody  lieutenants,  and  achieved  for 
him  conquests  more  vast  than  were  conceived  in  the 
dreams  of  Alexander ;  while,  beyond  the  wastes  of  the 
Pacific,  he  stretched  his  discoveries  to  the  Philippines, 
and  so  completed  the  circuit  of  the  globe. 

This  was  the  brilliant  aspect  which  the  fortunes  of  his 
country  oflfered  to. an  intelligent  and  imaginative  Spaniard 
in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.^    For,  as  we  well 

^  Traces  of  this  feeling  are  found  abun-  ChrisUWal  de  Mesa,  however,  may  be  con- 

dantly  in  Spanish  literature,  for  aboye  a  sldcred  moire  simple-hearted  yet ;  for,  fifty 

century  j  but  nowhere,  perhaps,  with  more  years  afterwards,  he  announces  this  catholic 

simplicity  and  good  faith  than  In  a  sonnet  and  universal  empire  as  absolutely  com« 

of  Hernando  de  Acuna,— a  soldier  and  a  pleted  by  Philip  HI.    Bestauracion  deSs- 

poet  greatly  favored  by  Charles  V.,  — in  pana,  Madrid,  1607,  l^no,  Canto  I.  st  7. 

which  he  announces  to  the  world,  for  its  The  most  remarkable  development  of  this 

^^greatoonsolation,"  as  he  says,  "promised  idea  is,  however,  to  be  found  in  Thomas 

by  Heaven," —  Campanella,  "De  Monarchia  Hispanica," 

Un  Moziorca,  un  Imperio,  y  una  Etpada.  ^*"»  ^^^  Appendix  on  the  question  whether 

(PocflM,  Madrid.  1804,  l2mo,  p.  a4.)  «»    Universal    Monarchy    be    desirable 
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know,  such  men  then  looked  forward  with  confidence  to 
the  time  when  Spain  would  be  the  head  of  an  empire  more 
extensive  than  the  Roman,  and  seem  sometimes  „    ,^^ 

,  '  Bpanuib  nopes 

to  nave  trusted  that  they  themselves  should  live  ^  vnivenai 
to  witness  and  share  its  glory.    But  their  fore-  ^^^' 
cast  was  imperfect.    A  moral  power  was  at  work,  des- 
tined to  divide  Europe  anew,  and  place  the  domestic  policy 
and  the  external  relations  of  its  principal  countries  upon 
nnwonted  foundations.     The  monk  Luther  was  already 
become  a  counterpoise  to  the  military  master  of  so  many 
kingdoms ;   and  from  1662,  when  Moritz  of  Saxony  de- 
serted the  Imperial  standard,  and  the  convention  of  Passau 
asserted  for  the  Protestants  the  free  exercise  of  p^^j^j^^  ^ 
their  religion,  the  clear-sighted  conqueror  may  ProteBUmu 
himself  have  understood  that  his  ambitious  hopes 
of  a  universal  empire,  whose  seat  should  be  in  the  South 
of  Europe,  and  whose  foundations  should  be  laid  in  the 
religion  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  were  at  an  end. 

But  the  question,  where  the  line  should  be  drawn  be- 
tween the  great  contending  parties,  was  long  the  subject 
of  fierce  wars.  The  struggle  began  with  the  enunciation 
of  Luther's  ninety-five  propositions,  and  his  burning  the 
f  ope's  bulls  at  Wittenberg.  It  was  ended,  as  far  as  it  is 
yet  ended,  by  the  peace  of  Westphalia.  During  the  hun- 
dred and  thirty  years  that  elapsed  between  these  two 
points,  Spain  was  indeed  fiur  removed  from  the  fields  where 
the  most  cruel  battles  of  the  religious  wars  were  fought ; 
but  how  deep  was  the  interest  the  Spanish  people  took  in 
the  contest  is  plain  from  the  bitterness  of  their  struggle 
against  the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany ;  from  the  vast 
efforts  they  made  to  crush  the  Protestant  rebellion  in  the 
Netherlands ;  from  the  expedition  of  the  Armada  against 

(Amsterdam,  Elzevir,  1640).    The  author  the  boldest  dreams  of  Spanish  ambition, 

was  a  Calabrian  monk,  bom  In  1668,  and  "Decennali  miserift,"  he  says,  "detentua 

educated  under  the  Spanish  viceroyalty  of  et  sagrotus,  nee  relationibus  instrui   neo 

Maples  in  the  time  of  Philip  n.,  with  whose  libris  aut   scientiis  ullis   adjuvari  potui, 

spirit  he  became  sincerely  imbued.  His  life  quin  et  ipsa  ss.  Biblia  mihl  adempta  foe* 

was  filled  with  wild  adventures  and  extraor-  runt,'*  p.  464.    His  last  years  were  patron- 

dinary  studies.    Twenty-seven  years  of  it  ized  by  Cardinal  Richelieu,  and  he  died  In 

he  was,  at  dlflbrent  times,  in  prison,  and  France  in  163d.    His  Monarchia  Hispanica 

there,  in  fiwt,  he  wrote  this  strange  and  has  been  often  reprinted  ;  —  the  last  timOi 

eloquent  boolc,  embodying  and  illustrating  I  think,  at  Berlin,  1840. 
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Protestant  England ;  and  from  the  interference  of  Philip 
the  Second  in  the  affiadrs  of  TIenry  the  Third  and  Henry 
the  Fourth,  when,  during  the  League,  Protestantism 
seemed  to  be  gaining  ground  in  France; — in  short,  it 
may  be  seen  from  the  presence  of  Spain  and  her  armies  in 
eveiy  part  of  Europe  where  it  was  possible  to  reach  and 
assail  the  great  movement  of  the  Reformation. 

Those,  however,  who  were  so  eager  to  check  the  power 
of  Protestantism  when  it  was  afar  off,  would  not  be  idle 
Atonn  In  whou  the  danger  drew  near  to  their  own  homes.' 
§f|||2^£^  The  first  alarm  seems  to  have  come  from  Eome. 
*»**^  In  March,  1521,  Papal  briefs  were  sent  to  Spain, 
warning  the  Spanish  government  to  prevent  the  further 
introduction  of  books  written  by  Luther  and  his  followers, 
which,  it  was  believed,  had  then  been  secretly  penetrating 
into  the  country  for  about  a  year.  These  briefe,  it  should 
be  observed,  were  addressed  to  the  civil  administration, 
which  still,  in  form  at  least,  kept  an  entire  control  over 
such  subjects.  But  it  was  more  natural,  and  more  accord- 
ing to  the  ideas  then  prevalent  in  other  countries  as  well  as 
in  Spain,  to  look  to  the  ecclesiastical  power  for  remedies  in 
a  matter  connected  with  religion ;  and  the  great  body  of 
the  Spanish  people  seems  willingly  to  have  done  so.  In 
less  than  a  month,  therefore,  from  the  date  of  the  briefe  in 
question,  and  perhaps  even  before  they  were  received  in 
I  nia'ti  ^P^"^'  ^b®  Grand  Inquisitor  addressed  an  order  to 
seizes  Prou  the  tribunals  under  his  jurisdiction,  requiring 
^  ^  them  to  search  for  and  seize  all  books  supposed  to 

contain  the  doctrines  of  the  new  heresy.     It  was  a  bold 
measure,  but  it  was  a  successful  one.*    The  government 

>  The  fticts  in  the  sobseqnent  account  ai  other  manoscripts,  on  the  ground  that  they 

the  prepress  and  suppression  of  the  Prot-  were  the  work  of  Jews  ;   and  at  Sala- 

estant  Beformatton  in  Spain  are  taken,  in  manca,  subsequently,  he  destroyed,  in  the 

general,  from  the  **  Histoire  Critique  de  same  way,  six  thousand  Tolnmes  more,  on 

rinquisition  d^Espagne,**  par  J.  A.  Uo-  the  ground  that  they  were  books  of  magis 

rente  (Paris,  1817-1818,  4  torn.  Syo),  and  and  aonerj.    But  in  all  tliis  he  proceeded, 

the  "  History  of  the  Beformation  in  Spain,"  not  by  rirtue  of  his  Inquisitorial  oiBce,  but, 

by  Thos.  McCrie,  Ediubuigh,  1829,  Syo.  as  Barrientos  had  done  f<nty  years  before 

'The    Orand   Inquisitors    had    always  (seeanfe,p.  325),  by  direct  royal  authori^. 

shown  an  Inatinctiye  desire  to  obtain  juris-  Until  1521,  therefore,  the  press  remained 

diction  oyer  bookSy  whettier  printed  or  man-  in  the  liands  of  the  Oidoresy  or  judges  of 

oscript.    Torquemada,  the  fiercest,  if  not  the  higher  courts,  and  other  persons  civil 

quite  the  first  of  tliem,  burned  at  Seville,  and  ecdesiastical,  who,  frtim  the  first  ap- 

in  1490,  a  quantity  of  Hebrew  Bibles  and  pearance  of  printing  in  the  country,  and 
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gladly  countenanced  it ;  for,  in  whatever  form  Protestant- 
ism i^peared,  it  came  with  more  or  less  of  the  spirit  of 
resistance  to  all  the  favorite  projects  of  the  Emperor ;  and 
the  people  countenanced  it  because,  except  a  few  scattered 
individuals,  all  true  Spaniards  regarded  Luther  and  his 
followers  with  hardly  more  favor  than  they  did  Mohammed 
or  the  Jews. 

Meantime,  the  Supremie  Goimcil,  as  the  highest  body 
in  the  Inquisition  was  called,  proceeded  in  their  work 
with  a  firm  and  equal  step.  By  successive  de-.  inqni8i«<to 
crees,  between  1621  and  1535,  it  was  ordained  Pjmishea 
that  all  persons  who  kept  in  their  possession  keepproteeu 
books  infected  with  the  doctrines  of  Luther,  and  *°  ^  ** 
even  all  who  &iled  to  denounce  such  persons,  should  be 
excommunicated,  and  subjected  to  degrading  punishments. 
This  gave  the  Inquisition  a  right  to  inquire  into  the  con- 
tents and  character  of  whatever  books  were  already 
printed.  Next,  they  arrogated  to  themselves  the  power 
to  determine  what  books  might  be  sent  to  i:he  press ; 
claiming  it  gradually  and  with  little  noise,  but  eflfectually,* 
and  if,  at  first,  without  any  direct  grant  of  authority 
from  the  Pope,  or  from  the  King  of  Spain,  still  necessa* 
rily  with  the  implied  assent  of  both,  and  generally  with 


certainly  for  above  twenty  years  after  that  had  been  "ylsto  por  los  Senores  Inqnisl- 

perlod,  had  granted,  by  special  power  from  dores  ; "  and  in  Pero  Mexia's  **  Bilva  de 

the   sovereigns,   whatever   licenses   were  Varia    Leccion'*    (Sevilla,    1643,    folio), 

deemed  necessary  for   the  printing   and  thou^  the  title  gives  the  imperial  license 

circulation  of  books.     Llorente,  Hist,  de  for  printing,  the  colophon  adds  that  of  the 

rinquisition,  Tom.  I.  pp.  281,  466.    Men-  Apostolical    Inquisitor.     There   was    no 

dez,  Typographia,  pp.  61,  331,  376.    It  reason  for  either,  except  the  anxiety  of  the 

Biay  be  worth  noting  here  that  Alfonso  X.  author  to  be  safe  firom  an  authority  which 

in  his  Partidas  (Part  n.  Titulo  xxxi.  ley  11)  rested  on  no  law,  but  which  was  already 

provided  that  the  bo6kseIlers — efttacion-  recognized  as  formidable.    Similar  remarks 

arioa  —  in  any  University  should  sell  no  may  be  made  about  the  "  The6rica  de  Y  ir- 

books  which  tiie  rector  had  not  first  exam-  tudes**  of  Castilla,  which  was   formally 

ined  and  licensed  as  **  buenos  et  legibles  licensed,  in  1636,  ^y  Alonso  Manrique,  the 

et  verdaderos."    This  was  two  centuries  Inquisitor-General,  though  it  was  dedicated 

before  the  invention  of  printing.  to  the  Emperor,  and  bears  the  Imperial 

*  I  notice  in  a  few  works  printed  before  authority  to  print.    On  the  other  hand,  the 

1660  that  the  Inquisition,  without  formal  «  Ley  de  Amor  Sancto,">by  Fr.  de  Ossuna, 

authority,  began  quietly  to  take  cognizance  1643,  is  simply  said  to  have  been  "  cxam- 

and  control  of  books  that  were  about  to  be  ined  "  by  order  of  the  Proviaor  or  Coftd- 

pttblished.    Thus,  in  a  curious  treatise  on  Jutor  of  the  Bishop  of  Seville,  not  licensed, 

Exchange,    "  Tratado  de    Gambios,**   by  nor  in  any  way  subjected  to  the  authority 

0rist6val  de  Tillalon,  printed  at  YalladoUd  of  the  Inquisition ;  so  that  it  was  rather 

ia  1641, 4to,  the  title-page  declares  that  it  recommended  than  anything  else. 

86 
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means  furnished  by  one  or  the  other.  At  last  a  sure  ex- 
pedient was  found,  which  left  no  doubt  of  the  process  to 
be  used,  and  very  little  as  to  the  redults  that  would 
follow. 

In  1539  Charles  the  Fifth  obtained  a  Papal  buU  author- 
izing him  to  procure  from  the  University  of  Louvain,  in 
Flanders,  where  the  Lutheran  controversy  would  naturally 
be  better  understood  than  in  Spain,  a  list  of  books  dan- 
gerous tb  be  introduced  into  his  dominions.   It  was  printed 

Index  Bx-      ^  ^  ^^'  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ' '  ludOX  ExpUTgatoriuS ' ' 

purgatorios.  published  Under  Spanish  authority,  and  the  sec- 
ond in  the  world.  Subsequently  it  was  submitted  by  the 
Emperor  to  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Inquisition,  under 
whose  authority  additions  were  made  to  it ;  after  which 
it  was  promulgated  anew  in  1550,  thus  consummating 
the  Inquisitorial  jurisdiction  over  this  great  lever  of 
modem  progress  and  civilization,  —  a  jurisdiction,  it 
should  be  noted,  which  was  confirmed  and  enforced  by 
the  most  tremendous  of  all  human  penalties,  when,  in 
1558,  Philip  the  Second  ordained  the  punishments  of 
confiscation  and  death  against  any  person  who  should 
sell,  buy,  or  keep  in  his  possession,  any  book  prohibited  by 
the  Index  Expurgatorius  of  the  Inquisition.* 

B  Peignot)  Beaai  sur  la  Liberty  d*Scrire,  Index  Expargatorias,  conBoIted  the  ciTfl 

Paris,   1832,   Sro,   pp.    55,  61.     Baillet,  authorities,  or  was  speciany  authorised  by 

Jugemeos  des  Savans,  Amsterdam,  1725,  them  to  act.    In  1040  this  ceremony  waB 

12mo,  Tom.  n.  Partie  I.  p.  43.    I'ather  no  longer  obeerred,  and  the  Index  was 

Paul  Barpi*8  remarkable  account  of  the  printed  by  the  Inquisition  alone,  vithoiA 

origin  of  the  Inquisition,  and  Qi  the  Index  any  eommiasion  from  the  oivil  goTemment. 

ExpurgatoriuB  of  Venice,  which  was  the  From  the  Ume  when  the  danger  of  the 

first  ever  printed,  Opere,  Helmstadt,  1763,  heresy  of  Luther  became  considerable,  no 

4to,  Tom.  ly.  pp.  1-67.    Llorente,  Hist  de  books  arriving  firom  Gemumy  and  France 

rinquisition,  Tom.  I.   pp.  459-464,  470.  were  permitted'  to  be  circulated  in  Spain, 

Y<^,  Catalogus  Llbrorum  Rariorum,  Ham-  except  by  special  license.    Bisbe  y  Yidal, 

burgi,  1753,  Svo,  pp.  367-869.    Gayangos  Tratado  de   Gomedias,   Baroelona,   1619, 

n;gard8  the  Index  printed  at  Yalladolid  in  12mo,  f.  55. 

1559  as   "  the  first   formal   expurgatory  From  the  official  records  of  the  Inqoisl- 

Index"  published   in  Spain,  the  earlier  tton  in  the  trial  of  Luis  de  Le<»i,  1571^ 

indices  having  been  intended  chiefly  for  1576,  it  ajipears  that  the  Spanish  book- 

the  Low  Countries.    So  much  for  Europe,  sellers  did  not  venture  to  open  the  bales  at 

Abroad  it  was  wofrse.    From  1560  a  certifi-  books  they  vere  frequently  receiving  firom 

cate  was  obliged  to  accompany  every  book,  France  and  elsewhere  —  "  de  Franoia  y  de 

setting  forth  that  it  was  not  a  prohibited  .  otras  partes"  —  without  an  especial  per- 

book,  without  which  certificate  no  book  mission  to  do  so  firom   the  Holy  Offiee. 

was  permitted  to  be  sold  or  read  in  the  (Goleccion  de  Documeirtoe  ineditos  para  la 

colonies.    (Llorente,  Tom.  I.  p.  467.)    But  Historia  de  Espana,  por  Salv4  y  Baranda, 

thus  far  the  Inquisition,  in  relation  to  the  Tom.  X.  1847,  p.  890,  Svo.)    These  Boa- 
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The  contest  with  Protestantism  in  Spain  under  such 
auspices  was  short.     It  began  in  earnest  and  in  blood 
about  1659,  and  was  substantially  ended  in  1670. 
At  one  period  the  new  doctrine  had  made  some  Protestant- 
progress    in    the    monasteries  and  among    the  "°*' 
clergy  ;  and  though  it  never  became  formidable  from  the 
numbers  it  enlisted,  yet  many  of  those  who  joined  its 
standard  were  distinguished  by  their  learning,  their  rank, 
or  their  general  intelligence.     But  the  higher  and  more 
shining  the  mark,  the  more  it  attracted  notice,  and  the 
more  surely  it  was  reached.     The  Inquisition  had  already 
existed  seventy  years,  and  was  at  the  height  of  its  power 
and  favor.     Cardinal  Ximenes,  one  of  the  boldest  cardinal 
and  most  far-sighted  statesmen,  and  one  of  the  Ximenes. 
sternest  bigots  the  world  ever  saw,  had  for  a  long  period 
united  in  his  own  person  the  office  of  Civil  Administrator 
of  Spain  with  that  of  Grand  Inquisitor,  and  had  used  the 
extraordinary  powers  such  a  position  gave  him  to  confirm 
the  Inquisition  at  home,  and  to  spread  it  over  the  newly- 
discovered  continent  of  America.®    His  successor  was 


pected  books  were,  no  doubt,  some  of  them  given  up  to  the  Inquisition  as  a  heretic  by 

Spanish  ]  for  a  few  tracts  and  treatises  by  Philip. 

Spanish  Protestants,  such  as  Vald^s,  Peres  But  Philip  did  not  stop  here.  In  con- 
de  Pineda,  Enzinas,  &c.,  were  printed  in  Junction  with  the  Duke  of  Alva,  he  pre- 
Venice,  Antwerp,  and  Paris,  before  1600.  pared  an  Index  Expurgatorius,  which, 
•But  their  number  was  very  small.  A  list  of  with  a  preface  by  Arias  Montano,  was 
them,  and  of  nearly  all  the  works  of  Span-  printed  in  1571  at  the  royal  expense,  but 
ish  Protestants,  published  to  spread  the  was  given  only  to  the  Censors  of  Books, 
faith  of  their  authors,  can  be  found  in  the  who  were  forbidden  to  permit  it  to  be 
curious  and  interesting  notice  by  B.  B.  seen  by  anybody  else.  "li  ipsi,"  says 
Wiffen,  prefixed  to  his  reprint  of  the  the  order  of  Philip,  "  privatim,  nullisque 
"  Epistola  Consolatoria  por  Juan  Perez,"  consciis,  apud  se  Indicem  Expurgatorium 
1848.  But,  from  a  very  different  source,  we  habebunt,  quern  eundem  neque  aliis  com- 
happen  to  know  how  these  heretical  books  municabunt,  neque  ejus  exemplom  ulli 
were  ferreted  out  ;  for  we  are  told  that  dabunt,'*  etc.  This  keeping  secret  the  very 
Carranza  —  the  same  person  who  after-  Index  itself  is  a  refinement  of  tyranny, 
wards  becaipe  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  and  since  it  did  not  permit  the  person  who  had 
who  was  the  most  distinguished  of  the  a  fox3>idden  book  to  know  that  it  was  thus 
victims  of  the  Inquisition  (see  post  in  this  forbidden  till  he  was  punished  for  possessing 
chapter) — was  sent  by  Philip  II.  to  the  it.  Another  edition  of  this  extraordinary 
Low  Countries  in  1667,  to  inquire  concern-  Index  was  printed  in  1599,  filling  three 
ing  heretical  books  in  the  Spanish  language  hundred  and  sixty  three  pages, 
printed  out  of  Spain  ;  and,  at  his  sugges-  *  Cardinal  Ximenes  was  really  eqUal  to 
tion,  all  books  arriving  in  Spain  were  ex-  the  position  these  extraordinary  offices 
amined  before  they  were  permitted  to  come  gave  him,  and  exercised  his  great  author- 
into  circulation.  (Porreno,  Dichos  y  He-  ity  with  sagacity  and  zeal,  and  with  a  con- 
ches de  Phelipe  II.,  ed.  1748,  p.  82.)  Only  fldence  in  the  resources  of  his  own  genius 
two  years  later  Carranza  himself   was  that  seemed  to  double  his  power.  It  should, 
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Cardinal  Adriea,  ike  &vored  preceptor  of  Charles  the 
Fifth,  who  filled  nearly  two  years  the  places  of  Grand 
Gudima    Inqvisitor  and  of  Pope  ;  so  that,  for  a  season,  the 
^^'^'^     highest  ecclesiastical  authority  was  made  to  min- 
ister to  the  power  of  the  Inquisition  in  Spain,  as  the 
highest  political  authority  had  done  before/    And  now, 
after  an  interval  of  twenty  years,  had  come  Philip  the 
Second,  wary,  inflexible,  onscrupolons,  at  the 
head  of  an  empire  on  which,  it  was  boasted,  the 
son  never  set,  consecrating  all  his  own  great  energies 
and  all  the  resources  of  his  vast  dominions  to  the  para- 
moont  object  of  extirpating  every  form  of  heresy  from 
the  countries  under  his  control,  and  consolidating  the 
whole  into  one  grand  religious  empire. 

Still,  the  Inquisiti(Mi,  reg^arded  as  the  chief  outward 


r,  iMTflr  be  ffoffotten  that,  but  for    more  edid  fiDondettoae ;  and,  flnaQj,  tt 
AtM,  Che  Inqnisitioiif  in^btwA  of  being  eii>    was  this  maaCer  apirii  of  hia  time  vfao 


larged,  aa  ft  waa,  ttnuif  yean  after  ila  link  eairied  the  laqaUiCion  bejood  the 

wtahHahment,  woald  ha^e  heeneonafcraliied  Ifaaila  of  ^ain,  eatabliahing  it  in  OEan, 

wUhin  eomparatlT^y  narrow  limita,  and  which  waa  hia  pencmal  oonqnest,  and  m 

probaUy  aoon  overthrown,    for,  in  1512,  flie  Canaiiea  and  Cuba,  whera  he  made 


when  the  emtarraamenta  of  the  poblio    provident  amngementB,  by  Tirtoe  of  whifdi 
liwiiiiy  indined  Fefdlnand  to  aoeept  firam    it  waa  sobaequentty  extended  throogh  all 


tiie  penecnted  newoonverta  a  large  sum  Bpaniah    Am«^<^     And   yet,  hetoa  ba 

of  moB^,  which  he  needed  to  oany  on  hia  wielded  the  power  oi  the  Inquisition,  he 

war  against  Navarre, — a  gift  wtiidi  they  opposed  its  estaUiaiunent.   Uorente,  Hist., 

offered  on  the  single  and  most  righteous  Cliap.  X.,  Ail  ft  and  7. 

condition,  that  witnesses  cited  before  the  BtiU  Ximenes  has  always  been  veneraied 

Inquisition  Aould  be  examined  publicfy,  in  Spain.    Pliilip  lY.  endeaTOied  to  i«o^ 

—  Caidinal  Ximenes  not  only  used  Ills  in-  cure    his   beattficatum }    and   Pedro  de 

flnenoe  with  the  king  to  prevent  liim  from  Qiiintanllla,  who  was  employed  by  Philip 

aooepting  the  <rffer,  but  ftimished  him  with  to  aolicit  this  gloiyat  Borne,  pnbliahed, 

resonroes  that  made  its  aooeptanee  unne-  among  other  worlu  tliai  lie  jKepared  for 

oessary.   And  again,  in  1617,  when  Charlea  the  purpose,  one  entitled   **Oranum  Zi- 

T.,  young,  and  not  without  generous  im-  menii  virtate  Gatholicum  "  (Ronue,  1658, 

pulses',  reoelTed,  on  the  same  just  condition,  4U>),  in  which  he  undertakes  to  show  that, 

from  the  same  oppressed  Christians,  a  still  frtun  the  time  of  the  great  Cardinal's  death, 

larger  offer  of  money  to  defray  his  expenses  in  1517,  to  1657,  he  liad,  from  his  abodes 

in  taking  possession  of  his  kingdom,  and  in  heaTen,  many  times  intervened  miracu- 

when  he  had  obtained  assurances  of  the  lonsly  in  the  aflburs  of  Abica\o  secure  and 

reasonableness  of  granting  their  r^lfuest  extend  there  the  conquests  he  had  himself 

from  the  principy  universities  and  men  of  begun  in  1490,  when,  as  it  was  pretended, 

learning  In  Bpain  and  in  Ffamders,  Car-  the  miracle  of  Joshua  stopping  the  sun 

dinal  ]Omenes  interposed  anew  his  great  had  been  repeated  in  order  to  Cavor  his 

iniluenoe,  and  —  not  wfihont   some  sup-  success.    But  see  a  very  able  and  much 

pression  of  the  tmtii  —  prevented  a  second  more  wise  diaeoasion  of  the  character  of 

time  the  acceptance  of  the  offer.    He,  too.  Cardinal  Ximenea  in   Havemann,   Dara- 

it  was  who  arranged  the  jnrisdkstion  of  the  tellungen,  Gdtthigen,  1850,  pp.  iaS-160. 

tribunals  of  the  Inquisition  in  the  different  ^  Uorente,  Tom.  L  p.  419. 
provinces,  settling  them  on  deeptf  and 
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means  of  driving  the  Lutheran  doctrines  from  Spain, 
might  have  failed  to  achieve  its  work  if  the  people,  as 
weil*as  the  government,  had  not  been  its  earnest  allies.^ 

8  The  Protestents  had  littte  saooeas  in  the  Ferrara  Old  Testament  is  ftilly  admitted 

getting  their  great  weapon  of  attack  —  a  by  him,  and  is  particaiarly  apparent  in  the 

Temacular  Bible — into   Spain-,    little,  I  Psalms,  which,  after  the  Jewish  feudilon,  are 

mean,  compared  with  their  success  in  Ita-  divided  Jnto  five  books.    The  whole  woric 

ly.   The  history  of  their  attempt,  however,  is  in  large  4to. 

is  both  interesting  and  important.  The  Of  Valerate  Bible  we  know  somewlKt 
Spanish  Bible  upon  wliich  they  chiefly  re-  more  than  we  do  of  B«yna*8  *,  but  not  much, 
lied  is  the  one  of  1602,  which  was  prepared  Valera  liimself,  "Uamado  yulgarmente  el 
by  Oypriano  de  Valera  j  but  which,  in  fttct,  Berege  Eapanol,"  sa^  the  Index  of  IWT* 
is  a  second  edition,  much  improved,  of  that  or,  as  Nicolas  Antonio  says  of  him,  **  inf^une 
of  Cassiodoro  de  Beyna,  1569,  which,  in  its  nobis  semper  nomen,"  was  probably  more 
turn,  had  freely  used  for  the  Old  Testament  fbared  and  detested  ft>r  his  lieiesy  than  any 
the  Jews'  Bible  in  Spanish,  printed  at  Ferra-  Spaniard  of  his  time.  He  was  bom  at  Se- 
ra, in  1653.  yille  in  1532,  and,  as  he  tells  hs,  knew 

Of  the  Jews'  Bible,  founded  in  part  on  a  Beyna  personally,  and  was  a  feUow-stadent 
Spanish  version  ct  the  Pentateuch,  pub-  with  Arias  Montano,  the  leaned  editor  of 
lished  at  Constantinople  in  1647,  I  have  the  Antwerp  Polyglott.  But  when  he  be- 
already  given  an  account  sufficient  for  our  came  a  Protestant  he  of  course  fled,  as  B«y- 
purpose.  Period  I.  Ohap.  III.  n.  26.  na  did.    His  earliest  resting-plaoe  seems 

Of  that  of  Cassiodoro  de  Reyna  we  know  to  have  been  Geneva,  where  he  trans- 
less  than  would  be  interesting.  Its  author  lated  Calvin's  Institutes.  Afterwaids  be 
was  a  native  of  Seville,  and  educated  at  the  visited  Bngland,  and  spent  some  time  both 
university  there  •,  but,  becoming  a  heretic,  at  Oxford  uid  Cambridge  (Wood's  Athensa, 
he  escaped  firom  Spain  about  1567,  and  went  ed.*  Bliss,  Tom.  n.,  Fasti,  p.  160X  ("id 
first  to  London,  then  to  Basle, — where,  finally  he  went  to  Amsterdam,  where  we 
with  the  aid  of  the  Senate,  he  published  lose  sight  of  him  Just  at  the  moment  when, 
his  Bible  in  1569, — and,  at  last,  to  Frank-  as  he  tells  us,  he  was  prei)ariDg,  at  the 
ftnrt,  where  he  was  living  in  1673  *,  the  latest  age  of  seventy,  to  return  to  Bngland.  In 
date  we  have  concerning  him.  (PelliGer,Bib.  revising  and  rewriting  the  translati<m  of 
de  Trad.,  Tom.  II.  pp.  31-39.)  His  Bible,  Reyna,  he  proceeded  as  did  the  tran»' 
a  work  of  (kithfiil  learning,  is  remarka-  lators  of  our  English  version  in  the  time  of 
ble  in  several  respects.  It  distributes  James  I. :  I  mean  that  he  sought  assist* 
the  books  as  in  the  Vulgate,  and  omits  anoe  in  the  labors  of  his  predecessors  ;  — 
part  of  the  Apocrypha.  It  is  paged  in  namely,  in  the  Jews'  Bible  of  1563 ;  in  the 
three  difllerent  portions,  as  if  they  were  all  New  Testament  of  Frandaoo  de  Enxinas, 
advancing  through  the  press  at  one  and  the  Antwerp,  1643,  dedicated  to  Charles  ¥.,  but 
same  time.  The  first  is  in  1438  columns;  immediatelysuppressed;andintiiatofl660, 
ends  with  Solomon  •,  and  includes  the  two  by  D.  Juan  Perez,  printed  at  Venice  without 
Apocryphal  Books  of  Esdras,  together  with  his  name  ;  —  and  as  Valera,  moreover,  en- 
Tobit,  Judith,  and  Beclesiasticus.  The  joyed  the  great  lights  oi  the  ComplutensiaQ 
second  has  644  columns,  and  includes  the  and  Antwerp  Polyglotts, — tobottiorwhicfa 
rest  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  two  Books  he  refers  with  the  honor  they  so  richly 
of  Maccabees.  The  third  is  in  608  columns,  deserve, — his  Bible,  printed  at  Amsterdam 
and  includes  only  the  New  Testament,  in  1602,  and  containing  the  Apocrypha  in 
nie  place  of  publication  and  the  printer's  its  place,  as  well  as  the  CHd  and  New  Te»> 
name  are  not  Mled  in  it,  and  so  it  is  often  taments,  was  prepared  on  the  troe  found- 
indicated  as  the  "Bear's  Bible,"  because  ations  for  such  a  work.  It  is,  however, 
on  the  title-page  a  bear  is  represented  plun-  a  large  folio  of  nearly  nine  hundred  pages, 
dering  a  bee-hive;  but  the  foots  that  Reyna  and,  therefore,  is  not  at  all  suited  to  the 
was  ten  years  in  making  it,  and  that  it  was  legerdemain  needfUl  for  the  circulation  of 
printed  at  Basle  by  Thomas  Guariuus,  were  Protestantism  in  Spain  at  that  dark  period, 
recorded  by  Reyna  himself  in  a  copy  which  so  that  it  seems,  to  have  been  no  men 
he  gave  to  the  Library  of  that  city  in  1670,  known  there  than  his  New  Testament, 
and  which  is  still  shown  there.  That  he  used  which  was  printed  separately  In  England  lit 

86* 
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But,  on  all  such  subjects,  the  current  in  Spain  had,  irom 
the  first,  taken  only  one  direction.  Spaniards  had  con- 
Inquisition  tcudcd  agaiust  misbelief  with  so  implacaBle  a 
Srsjli^  hatred,  for  centuries,  that  the  spirit  of  that  old 
people.  contest  had  become  one  of  the  elements  of  their 
Bational  existence  ;  and  now,  having  expelled  the  Jews, 
and  reduced  the  Moors  to  submission,  they  turned  them- 
selves, with  the  same  fervent  zeal,  to  purify  their  soil 
from  what  they  trusted  would  prove  the  last  trace  of 
hereticsd  pollution.  To  achieve  this  great  object,  Pope 
Paul  the  Fourth,  in  1568,  —  the  same  year  in  which  Philip 
the  Second  had  decreed  the  most  odious  and  awful  pen- 
.alties.of  the  civil  government  in  aid  of  the  Inquisition,  — 
granted  a  biief^  by  which  all  the  preceding  dispositions 
of  the  Church  against  heretics  were  confirmed,  and  the 
•tribunals  of  the  Inquisition  were  authorized  and  required 
to  proceed  against  all  persons  supposed  to  be  infected 
with  the  new  belief,  even  though  such  persons  might  be 
'bishops,  archbishops,  or  cardinals,  dukes,  princes,  kings, 
or  emperors ;  —  a  power  which,  taken  in  all  its  relations^ 
was  more  formidable  to  the  progress  of  intellectual  im- 
provement than  had  ever  before  been  granted  to  any 
body  of  men,  civil  or  ecclesiastical.^ 
.  The  portentous  authority  thus  given  was  at  once  freely 
exercised.  The  first  public  auto  de  fe  of  Protestants  was 
Jield  at  Yalladolid  in  1559,  and  others  followed,  both  there 

IfiOO,  Irat  of  wUch,  «8  we  knoir,  not  many  notes,  etc,  aa  win  preyoit  the  soggestion 
.o^iea  ever  penetnted  into  the  Spanish  of  onsooud  opinions.  Sren  these  lestrio- 
.peninsola.  tions,  howerer,  have  been  in  a  great  d»- 
Tliese  few  bat  important  feots  close  up  gree  removed,  aa  to  Tendoas  made  by  or- 
the  Ustocy  of  Spanish  Christian  veriuons  thodoz  aathority,  and  eonfinning  to  the 
.of  the  BflUe  tat  nearly  two  ceotories  *,—  Volgate.  (8.  T.  Wallis,  Glimpses  of  Spain 
namely,  imtil  the  Tersion  of  Father  Bcio  in  1847, 12mo,  New  York,  1849,  chap.  19, 
(Talenaia,  1790-1708,  JoUo,  10  vols.)  and  an  acute  and  agreeable  book.)  Still,  I  sap- 
that  of  Felix  Torres  Amat,  Madrid,  1823-  pose  it  woold  be  difficult  or  impossible  to 
1825 }  both,  of  coarse,  according  to  the  circolate  a  Proteatant  version  of  the  Bible 
irtraitest  dogmas  of  the  Spanish  Church,  in  Spain.  At  least,  Borrow  found  tt  to  be 
jmd  neither  of  them  intended  for  popuUir  ao^  when  he  made  the  attraapt. 
use.  Indeed,  by  the  old  Index  <rf  1067,  On  the  old  Spanish  vwsions  of  the  Bible, 
'^Bec^qointa,**  of/ Spanish  versions  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian,  see  Castro,  Bib.  Sap., 
Bible,  or  of  any  part  of  it,  are  abscrfutely  Tom.  1. 1781,  pp.  400-630 ;  and  onthe  Prot- 
fMrbidden,  and  it  is  only  by  ^  Begla  ootava  "  estaat  versions  atone,  see  PelUoer,  Bib.  de 
of  the  JsAvx  of  1790  tliat  even  such  ver-  Trad.«  Tom.  IL  pp.  31, 41, 120,  and  N.  An- 
aions  as  those  of  Father  Scio  and  Torres  tonio,  Bib.  Nova,  Tom.  I.  pp.  234,261, 756. 
Amat  arepennitted,  on  the  ground  that  they  •  LLorente,  Tom.  IL  pp.  183, 184. 
■re  Mooippanied  with  such  trnthorited 
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and  elsewhere.^®  The  royal  femily  was  occasionally  pres- 
ent ;  several  persons  of  rank  suflfered ;  and  a  general  popu- 
lar favor  evidently  followed  the  horrors  that  were  Auto  deft  of 
perpetrated.  The  number  of  victims  was  not  ProteetantB. 
large  when  compared  with  earlier  periods,  seldom  exceed- 
ing twenty  burned  at  one  time,  and  fifty  or  sixty  suIj- 
jected  to  cruel  and  degrading  punishments ;  but  many  of 
those  who  suffered  were,  as  the  nature  of  the  crimes  alleged 
against  them  implied,  among  the  leading  and  active  minds 
of  their  age.     Men  of  learning  were  particularly  „     ., 

,  .        ° .  .    .  .        ^xu  x-  r>     I     Menoflearn- 

obnoxious  to  suspicion,  since  the  cause  of  rrot-  ing  perse- 
estantism  appealed  directly  to  learning  for  its  sup-  °'*'*^* 
port.  Sanchez,  the  best  classical  scholar  of  his  time  in 
Spain,  Luis  de  Leon,  the  best  Hebrew  critic  and  the 
most  eloquent  preacher,  and  Mariana,  the  chief  Spanish 
historian,  with  other  men  of  letters  of  inferior  name  and 
consideration,  were  summoned  before  the  tribunals  of  the 
Inquisition,  in  order  that  tiiey  might  at  least  avow  their 
submission  to  its  authority,  even  if  they  were  not  sub- 
jected to  its  censures. 

Nor  were  persons  of  the  holiest  lives  and  th«  most 
.  ascetic  tempers  beyond  the  reach  of  its  mistrust,  if  they 
but  showed  a  tendency  to  inquiry.  Thus,  Juan  ^gj^^^i^^iy 
de  A  Vila,  known  under  the  title  of  the  Apostle  of  uwb  pewe- 
Andalusia,  and  Luis  de  Granada,  the  devout  mys-  ^  *  ' 
tic,  with  Teresa  de  Jesus  and  Juan-  de  la  Cruz,  both  of 
whom  were  afterwards  canonized  by  the  Church  of  Kome, 
all  passed  through  its  cells,  or  in  some  shape  underwent  its 
discipline.  So  did  some  of  the  ecclesiastics  most  distin- 
guished by  their  rank  and  authority.  Oarranza,  Ardi- 
bishop  of  Toledo  and  Primate  of  Spain,  after  being  tor- 
mented eighteen  years  by  its  persecutions,  died,  at  last, 
in  craven  submission  to  its  power ;  and  Cazalla,  who  had 
bpen  a  favorite  chaplain  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth, 
was  strangled  at  the  stake  as  an  indulgence  for  an  un- 
manly recantation,  and  then  burnt.  Even  the  faith  of  the 
principal  personages  of  the  kingdom  was  inquired  into, 
and,  at  different  times,  proceedings  suflB^cient,  at  least,  to 

»  n>id.,Tom.  n.  Chap.  XX.,  XXI.,  and    tolom^,  ee.,  por  Vergara  y  el  Karqnee  io 
XXIV.  HiBtoria  del  Colegio  de  San  Bar-    AlTentos.  Fol.,  Tom.  1. 1760,  p.  2M. 
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assert  its  authority,  were  instituted  in  relation  to  Don  John 
of  Austria,  and  the  fonnidable  Duke  of  Alva ; "  proceed- 
ings, however,  which  must  be  regarded  rather  as  matters 
of  show  than  of  substance,  since  the  whole  institution  was 
connected  with  the  government  from  the  first,  and  became 
more  and  more  subservient  to  the  policy  of  the  successive 
masters  of  the  state,  as  its  tendencies  were  developed  in 
successive  reigns. 

The  great  purpose,  therefore,  of  the  government  and 
the  Inquisition  may  be  considered  as  having  been  fulfilled 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Second,  — 
^    ,  further,  at  least,  than  such  a  purpose  was  ever 

Great  sacceas  _   _ 

oftheinqui^i-  fulfilled  iu  any  other  Christian  country,  and  fur- 
''**°'  ther  than  it  is  ever  likely  to  be  again  fulfilled 

elsewhere.  The  Spanish  nation  was  then  become,  in 
the  sense  they  themselves  gave  to  the  term,  the  most 
thoroughly  religious  nation  in  Europe ;  a  fact  signally 
illustrated  in  their  own  eyes  a  few  years  afterward,  when 
it  was  deemed  desirable  to  expel  the  remains  of  the 
Moorish  race  from  the  Peninsula,  and  six  hundred  thou- 
sand peaceable  and  industrious  subjects  were,  from  reli- 
gious bigotry,  cruelly  driven  out  of  their  native  country, 
amidst  the  devout  exultation  of  the  whole  kingdom,  — 
Cervantes,  Lope  de  Vega,  and  others  of  the  principal 
men  of  genius  then  alive,  joining  in  the  general  jubilee." 
Prom  this  time,  the  voice  of  religious  dissent  can  hardly 
lis  political  be  said  to  have  been  heard  in  the  land ;  and  the 
character.  Jnquisition,  therefore,  down  to  its  overthrow  in 
1808,  was  chiefly  a  political  engine,  much  occupied  about 
cases  connected  with  the  policy  of  the  state,  though  under 


u  Llorente,  Tom.  II.  Chap.  XIX.,  XXV.,  London,  12mo,  1848,  after  speaking  of  "  the 
•sd  other  places.  one  Spanish  Institation,  the  Inquisition,*' 
u  See  ooto  to  Chap.  XL.  of  this  Part,  has  these  striking  words  t  **  X  say  the  one 
Don  Quixote,  Parte  II.  o.  54,  and  Lope  de  Spanish  Institution,  because  it  was  the 
Vega,  Corona  Tragica,  lib.  IL  Obras  single  cooaraon  bond  and  link  which  united 
Sueltas  1770,  Tom,  IV.  p.  80.  Velasquei  into  one  monarchy  all  the  scattered  king- 
painted  a  grand  picture  on  this  atrocious  doms  and  lordships  nuiking  up  what  we 
crime  of  state,  of  which  an  account  may  call  Spain.**  The  whole  of  ttiis  chapter, 
be  found  in  Stirling's  Artists  of  Spain,  1848,  which  is  on  "^  the  influence  of  Beligion  on 
V(d.  n.  p.  599.  Spanish  Painting,**  is  rich  with  the  reflex- 
Sir  Edmund  Head,  in  the  first  chapter  of  ions  of  a  wise  and  philosophical  spirit,  te* 
his  Handbook  of  the  History  of  Painting,  mUiar  with  the  Spanish  character. 
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the  pretence  that  they  were  cases  of  hejesy  or  unbelief. 
The  great  body  of  the  Spanish  people  rejoiced  alike  in  their 
loyalty  and  their  orthodoxy ;  and  the  few  who  differed  in 
faith  from  the  mass  of  their  fellow-subjects  were  either 
held  in  silence  by  their  fears,  or  else  sunk  away  from  the 
surface  of  society  the  moment  their  disaffection  was  sus- 
pected.^ 

The  results  of  such  extraordinary  traits  in  the  national 
character  could  not  fail  to  be  impressed  upon  the  litera- 
ture of  any  country,  and  particularly  upon  a  literature 
which,  like  that  of  Spain,  had  always  been  ^g^^  ^  ^ 
strongly  marked  by  the  popular  temperament  ^^^^  ^^^ 
and  peculiarities.  But  the  period  was  not  one  Spanish  uter- 
in  which  such  traits  could  be  produced  with 
poetical  effect.  The  ancient  loyalty,  which  had  once 
been  so  generous  an  element  in  the  Spanish  character  and 
cultivation,  was  now  infected  with  the  ambition  of  uni- 
versal empire,  and  was  lavished  upon  princes  and  nobles 
who,  like  the  three  Philips  and   their  ministers,  were 


u  Between  the  suppression  of  tbe]|&ronn-  merehftnts  in  London.    In  1700  be  pub- 

atioi\  by  Philip  II.,  about  1570,  and  the  Ushed,  apparently  for  the  use  of  his  hear- 

suppression  of  the  Inquisition  in  1808,  I  ers,  a  translation  of  the  English  Liturgy, 

recollect  but  three  Spaniards  of  note  who  to  which  he  added  a  Treatise  on  Ordina- 

were  conyerted  to  the  Protestant  faith,  and  tion }  both  of  which,  together  with  some 

who  printed  anything  in  support  of  their  Dialogues  in  Spanish  and  English  for  ao- 

opinions.     The  Jirtt  at  those  was  Tora^  quiring  both  languages,  which  he  published 

Carrascon,  an  Augustinian  monk,  who  es-  in  1719,  are  on  the  Index  Szpurgatorius  of 

caped  to  England  and  was  made  a  Canon  1790,  pp.  8, 162. 

of  Hereford  Cathedral  by  James  I.  He  But,  greater  than  all  ottier  Spanish 
wrote  in  Spanish  a  treatise  of  800  pp.  Protestants,  and  erery  way  more  import- 
8yo,  against  Monachism,  against  perform-  ant,  is  Jpseph  Blanco  White,  who  was 
ing  the  services  of  the  church  in  Latin,  &c.,  born  at  Seyille  in  1775 ;  took  orders  in  the 
and  printed  it  somewhere  in  Flanders,  with-  Catholic  church  in  1800 )  and,  escaping  to 
out  date  of  place  or  year,  but  probably  England,  in  consequence  of  the  political 
soon  after  1628  (Ocios  de  Espaiioles  Eml-  troubles  of  the  time,  in  1812,  soon  re- 
grados,  Londres,  Tom.  I.  1824,  pp.  156-  nounced  the  Catholic  faith,  and  published, 
161).  It  has,  I  believe,  been  reprinted  at  dififerent  times,  powerful  works  against 
lately  in  England.  The  second  is  Sebas-  it,  as  well  as  other  works,  to  which  I  shall 
tian  de  la  Enzina,  who  published  at  Am-  occasionally  refer,  because  they  so  well 
sterdam,  in  1706,  a  revised  edition  of  the  illustrate  the  literature  of  his  country. 
New  Testament  of  CyprianodeValera  (1596,  He  died  at  Liverpool  in  1841,  and  a  Life 
see  ante,  note  8).  He  was  minister  to  a  of  him,  by  J.  H.  Thom,  in  three  vols.  8vo, 
congregation  of  Spanish  merchants  in  that  was  printed  at  London  in  1845. 
city,  and  belonged  to  the  Anglican  church  Three  or  four  other  Spaniards  have  since 
(Castro,  Biblioteca,  Tom.  I.  pp.  499-501).  followed  the  example  of  Blanco  White,  but 
The  third  was  Felix  Antonio  de  Alvarado,  none  of  so  much  talent,  or  in  any  respect 
who  was  also  of  the  Anglican  church,  and  of  so  much  consequence,  as  that  very  re- 
was  minister  to  a  congregatioQ  of  Spanish  markable  man. 
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unworthy  df  ita  homage;  bo  that,  in  the  Spanish  his- 
torians and  epic  poets  of  this  period,  and  even  in  more 
popular  writers,  like  Quevedo  and  Galderon,  we  find  a 
vainglorious  admiration  of  their  country,  and  a  poor 
flattery  of  royalty  and  rank,  that  remind  us  of  the  old 
Castilian  pride  and  deference  only  by  showing  how  both, 
had  lost  their  dignity.  And  so  it  is  with  the  ancient  reli- 
gious  feeling  that  was  so  nearly  akin  to  this  loyalty.  The 
Christian  spirit,  which  gare  an  air  of  duty  to  the  wildest 
forms  of  adventure  throughout  the  country,  during  its 
long  contest  with  the  power  of  misbelief,  was  now  fallen 
away  into  a  low  and  anxious  bigotry,  fierce  and  intolerant 
towards  everything  that  differed  from  its  own  sharply- 
defined  faith,  and  yet  so  pervading  and  so  popular,  that 
the  romances  and  tales  of  the  time  are  full  of  it,  and  the 
national  theatre,  in  more  than  one  form,  becomes  its 
strange  and  grotesque  monument. 

Of  course,  the  body  of  Spanish  poetry  and  eloquent 
prose  produced  during  this  interval  —  the  earlier  part  of 
which  was  the  period  of  the  greatest  glory  Spain  ever 
enjoyed — was  injuriously  affected  by  so  diseased  a  con- 
dition of  the  national  character.  That  generous  and  manly 
spirit  which  is  the  breath  of  intellectual  life  to  any  people 
was  restrained  and  stifled.  Some  departments  of  litera- 
ture, such  as  forensic  eloquence  and  eloquence  of  the 
pulpit,  satirical  poetry  and  elegant  didactic  prose,  hardly 
appeared  at  all ;  others,  like  epic  poetry,  were  strangely 
perverted  and  misdirected  ;  while  yet  others,  like  the 
drama,  the  ballads,  and  the  lighter  forms  of  lyrical  verse, 
seemed  to  grow  exuberant  and  lawless  from  the  very 
restraints  imposed  on  the  rest ;  restraints  which,  in  fact, 
forced  poetical  genius  into  channels  where  it  would  other- 
wise have  flowed  much  more  scantily,  and  with  much  less 
luxuriant  results. 

The  books  that  were  published  during  the  whole  period 
Marks  of  intoi-  ou  ijrhich  WO  are  now  entering,  and  indeed 
to'pubShed*'  ^^^  ^  ccntury  later,  bore  everywhere  marks  of 
*>«>^-  the  subjection  to  which  the  press  and  those  who 

wrote  for  it  were  alike  reduced.  From  the  abject  title- 
pages  and  dedications  of  the  authors  themselves,  through 
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the  crowd  of  certificates  collected  from  their  friends  to 
establish  the  orthodoxy  of  works  that  were  often  as  little 
connected  with  religion  as  fairy  tales,  down  to  the  colo- 
phon, supplicating  pardon  for  any  unconscious  neglect  of 
the  authority  of  the  Church  or  any  too  free  use  of  classi-> 
cal  mythology,  we  are  continually  oppressed  with  painful 
proofs,  not  only  how  completely  the  human  mind  was 
enslaved  in  Spain,  but  how  grievously  it  had  become 
cramped  and  crippled  by  the  chains  it  had  so  long  wom.^1 
But  we  shall  be  greatly  in  error,  if,  as  we  notice  these 
deep  marks  and  strange  peculiarities  in  Spanish  literature, 
we  suppose  they  were  produced  by  the  direct  action  either 
of  the  Inquisition  or  of  the  civil  government  of  the  country, 
compressing,  as  if  with  a  physical'  power,  the  whole  circle 
of  society.  This  would  have  been  impossible.  No  nation 
would  have  submitted  to  it ;  much  less  so  high-spirited  and 
chivalrous  a  nation  as  the  Spanish  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Fi^  and  in  the  greater  part  of  that  of  Philip  the  Sec- 
ond. This  dark  work  was  done  earlier.  Its  foundations 
were  laid  deep  and  sure  in  the  old  Castilian  character.  It 
was  the  result  of  the  excess  and  misdirection  of  poandattoa  or 
that  very  Christian  zeal  which  fought  so  fer-  {J^^^J^jJStar* 
vently  and  gloriously  against  the  intrusicHi  of  oha»cter. 
Mohammedanism  into  Europe,  and  of  that  military  loyalty 
which  sustained  the  Spanish  princes  so  faithftiUy  through 
the  whole  of  that  terrible  contest ;  both  of  them  high  and 
ennobling  principles,  which  in  Spain  were  more  wrought 
into  the  popular  character  than  they  were  in  any  other 
country.^ 

i^The  dedications  of  Spanish  aailion  1847,  mAiotains  that  the  InqnisitioDvasaa 

sometimes  show  this  spirit  in  the  strongest  inevitable  institution,  growing  out  of  the 

manner.    To  consecrate  their  books  from  Spanish  national  character,  and  that  the 

censure,  some  of  them  are  dedicated  to  the  position  of  Spain  as  the  head  <rfthe  Soman 

Saints,  the  Saviour,  &c.,  in  a  manner  at  Catholic  world  in  the  sixteenth  centnry 

once  absurd  and  revolting  j  and  the  more  was  the  only  position  she  could  then  take, 

objectionable  the  book  is,  the  more  anxious  Of  the  Inquisition  he  says  $  '*So  viel  ist 

the  author  seems  to  protect  it  in  this  way.  gewiss.    Die  Inquisition  war  eine,  im  bes- 

Thus  I  have  a  poor  prose  translation  of  ten  Sinne,  volksthiimliche ; — eine  Maas- 

the  Metamorphoses,  1604,  dedioated  "  a  la  regel  im  Sinne  ftehtkathc^sch  eastiliacher 

purissimaReynadelos  Angeles  yHombres,  nationalitat.*'     This  seems  to  me  som»- 

Maria  Santissima,  Ac.  what  extravagant,  but  it  is  not  without 

u  V.  A.  Huber,  in  a  discourse  delivered  frandation  In  truth.    tJber  Spaaisohe  Ka- 

ketee  the  Evangelical  Union,  at  Berlin,  in  tioinUt&fc,  n.  a.  w.    Beriin,  1862,  p.  lA. 
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•  Spanish  sabmission  to  an  unworthy  despotism,  and 
Spanish  bigotry,  were,  therefore,  not  the  results  of  the 
Inquisition,  and  the  modern  appliances  of  a  corrupting 
monarchy ;  but  the  Inquisition  and  the  despotism  were 
rather  the  results  of  a  misdirection  of  the  old  religious 
faith  and  loyalty.  The  civilization  that  recognized  such 
elements  presented,  no  doubt,  much  that  was  brilliant, 
poetioal,  and  ennobling ;  but  it  was  not  without  its  darker 
side  ;  for  it  failed  to  excite  and  cherish  many  of  the  most 
elevating  qualities  of  our  common  nature,  —  those  qual- 
ities which  are  produced  in  domestic  life,  and  result  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  arts  of  peace. 

As  we  proceed,  therefore,  we  shall  find,  in  the  full 
development  of  the  Spanish  character  and  literature, 
contradic-  seeming  contradictions,  which  can  be  reconcilea 
tioRs  in  tbe  only  by  looking  back  to  the  foundations  on  which 
tics  of  Span,  they  both  rest.     We  shall  find  the  Inquisition  at  ' 

tobuteraturc^j^g  height  of  its  powcr,  and  a  fi*ee  and  ifbmoral 
drama  at  the  height  of  its  popularity,  —  Philip  the  Second 
and  his  two  immediate  successors  governing  the  country 
with  the  severest  and  most  jealous  despotism,  while 
Quevedo  was  writing  his  witty  and  dangerous  satires, 
and  Cervantes  his  bold  and  wise  Don  Quixote.  But  the 
more  careiuUy  we  consider  such  a  state  of  things,  the 
more  we  shall  see  that  these  are  moral  contradictions 
which  draw  after  them  grave  moral  mischiefe.  The  Span- 
ish nation,  and  the  men  of  genius  who  illustrated  its  b^st 
days,  might  be  light-hearted  because  they  did  not  per- 
ceive the  limits  within  which  they  were  confined,  or  did 
not,  for  a. time,  feel  the  restraints  that  were  imposed  upon 
them.  What  they  gave  up  might  be  given  up  with  cheer- 
ful iiearts,  and  not  with  a  sense  of  discouragement  and 
degradation ;'  it  might  be  done  in  the  spirit  of  loyalty  and 
with  the  fervor  of  religious  zeal;  but  it  is  not  at  all 
the  less  true  that  the  hard  limits  were  there,  and  that 
great  sacrifices  of  the  best  elements  of  the  national  char- 
acter must  follow  the  constraint  and  subjection  they 
impHed. 

'  Of  this,  time  gave  abundant  proof.     Only  a  little  more 
than  a  century  elapsed  before  the  government  that  had 
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threatened  the  world  with  a  universal  empire  was  hardly 
able  to  repel  invaeion  from  abroad,  or  maintain  the  alle- 
giance of  its  own  subjects  at  home.  Life  —  the  Deen^of  om 
vigorous,  poetical  life  which  had  been  kindled  u^SdiS^ 
through  the  country  in  its  ages  of  trial  and  «***'• 
adversity —  was  evidently  passing  out  of  the  whole  Spanish 
character.  As  a  people,  they  sank  away  from  being  a  first- 
rate  power  in  Europe,  till  they  became  one  of  altogether 
inferior  importance  and  consideration ;  and  then,  drawing 
back  haughtily  behind  iheir  mountains,  rejected  all  equal 
intercourse  with  the  re^t  of  the  world,  in  a  spirit  almost  as 
exclusive  and  intolerant  as  that  in  which  they  had  formerly 
refrised  intercourse  with  their  Arab  conquerors.  The 
crude  and  gross  wealth  poured  in  from  their  American 
possessions  sustained,  indeed,  for  yet  another  century,  the 
forms  of  a  miserable  political  existence  in  their  govern- 
ment ;  but  the  earnest  faith,  the  loyalty,  the  dignity  of 
the  Spanish  people,  were  gone ;  and  little  remained  in  their 
place  but  a  weak  subserviency  to  the  unworthy  masters 
of  the  state,  and  a  low,  tiiAid  bigotry  in  whatever  related 
to  religion.  The  old  enthusiasm,  rarely  directed  by  wis- 
dom from  the  first,  and  often  misdirected  afterwards,  faded 
away ;  and  the  poetry  of  the  country,  which  had  always 
depended  more  on  the  state  of  the  popular  feeling  than 
any  other  poetry  of  modem  times,  faded  and  failed 
with  it:" 

u  There  Is  a  cuxlonfl  book,  bj  a  monk,  from  entering  industrial  or  mercantile  pniv 

entitled  "Las  cinoo  Bzoelenoias  del  Bs-  salts  ]  the  wealth  of  America,  vhich  caused 

IMtiiol  que  despueblan  Espana,  por  el  M.  Vr.  so  much  ruinous  emigration,  &c.,  were,  in 

Benito  de  Penaloea  7  Mondntgon."  (Pam-  fcM^  all  of  them,  so  many  merits  in  the 

plona,  1629,  4to,  U.  178),  in  which  the  Spanish  character,  which  were  depopulat- 

aathor  undertakes  to  prove  that  the  reli-  ing  Spain  for  the  glory  of  Qod  In  the  time 

l^n  which  caused  what  he  calls  **  the  holy  of  Philip  IV.,  when  he  wrote.     This  the 

expulsion  of  the  Moriscos,"  and  crowded  pious  monk,  no  doubt,  beUered  to  be  both 

the  convents ;  the  pride  and  loyalty  that  religion  uid  patriotism. 
flUed  the  army,  and  prerented  Spaniards 
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There  was,  no  doubt,  a  great  decay  of  letters  and 
good  taste  in  Spain  during  the  latter  part  of  the  troubled 
reign  of  John  the  Second,  and  the  whole  of  the  still  more 
disturbed  period  when  his  successor,  Heni^^  the  Fourth, 
sat  upon  the  throne  of  Castile.  The  Proyen9al  school  had 
passed  away,  and  its  imitations  in  Gastilian  had  not  been 
successful.  The  earlier  Italic  influences,  less  fertile  in 
good  results  than  might  have  been  anticipated,  were 
almost  forgotten.  The  fashion  of  the  court,  therefore,  in 
the  absence  of  better  or  more  powerful  impulses,  ruled 
over  everything,  and  a  monotonous  poetry,  full  of  conceits 
and  artifices,  was  all  that  its  own  artificial  character 
could  produce. 

Nor  was  there  much  improvement  in  the  time  of  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella.  The  introduction  of  the  art  of 
state  of  let-  printing  and  the  revival  of  a  regard  for  classical 
FwdiSi  antiquity  were,  indeed,  foundations  for  a  national 
andisabeiiA.  culture  such  as  had  not.  before  beeh  laid  ;  while, 
ttt  the  same  time,  the  establishment  of  the  University  <*f 
AlcaU,  in  1508,  by  Cardinal  Ximenes,  and  the  revival  of 
that  of  Salamanca,  with  the  labors  of  such  scholars  as 
Peter  Martyr,  Lucio  Marineo,  Antonio  de  Lebrixa,  and 
Arias  Barbosa,  could  hardly  fail  to  exercise  a  favorable 
influence  on  the  intellectual  -cultivation,  if  not  on  the 
poetical  taste,  of  the  country.^     Occasionally,  as  we  have 

I  The  baildii)g8  at  AlcaUt  vers  begun  in  Lib.  V.  o.  10^  p.  287.)  Of  Lebrixa,  who 
1498,  and  the  institution  was  opened  in  did  so  muoh  to  introduce  a  knowledge 
1608.    (Pisa,  Descripcion  de  Toledo,  1617,    of  classical  literature  into  Spain,  I  haTd 

(484) 
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seen,  proofs  of  the  old  energy  appeared  in  such  works  as 
the  "  Celestina ''  and  the  "Coplas''  of  Manrique.  The 
old  ballad's,  too,  and  the  other  forms  of  the  early  popular 
poetry,  no  doubt  maintained  their  place  in  the  heiu-ts  of 
the  common  people.  But  it.  is  not  to  be  concealed  that, 
among  the  cultivated  classes,  —  as  the  Gancioneros  and 
nearly  everything  that  came  from  the  press  in  the  time 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  sufficiently  prove,  —  taste  was 
at  a  very  low  ebb. 

The  first  impulse  to  a  better  staite  of  things  eaine  from 
Italy.  In  some  respects  this  wais  mihappy ;  but  there  can 
be  Httle  doubt  that  it  was  inevitable.  The  inter- 
course between  Italy  and  Spain,  shortly  before 
the  accession  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  had  been  much  in- 
creased, chiefly  by  the  conquest  of  Naples,  but  partly  by 
other  causes.  Begul^  interchanges  of  ambassadors  took 
place  between  the  See  of  Rome  and  the  court  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  and  one  of  them  was  a  son  of  the 
poetical  Marquis  of  Santillana,  and  another  the  father  of 
Garcilasso  de  la  Vega.  The  universities  of  Italy  con- 
tinued to  receive  large  numbers  of  Spanish  students,  who 
still  regarded  the  means  of  a  generous  education  at  home 
as  inadequate  to  their  wants ;  and  Spanish  poets,  among 
whom  were  Juan  de  la  £nzina  and  Torres  Naharro,  re- 
sorted there  freely,  and  lived  with  consideration  at  Kome 
and  Naples.  In  the  jatter  city  the  old  Spanish  family  of 
Divalos  -r-  one  of  whom  was  the  husband  of  that  Vittoria 
Colonna  whose  poetry  ranks  with  the  Italian  classics, 
and  who  herself  received  the  homage  of  the  magnificent 
verse  of  Michael  Angelo  —  were  among  the  chief  patrons 
•of  letters  during  their  time,  and  kept  alive  an  intel- 
lectual union  between  the  two  countries,  by  which  they 

•fareadj  spofe^n  (anie,  p.  172),  and  mast  with  Prince  John,  aon  oT  Terdinand  and 

often  speak  again.   But  the  first  translation  Isabella,  and  dedicates  the  work  to  him, 

of  an  ancient  classic  printed  in  Spain  was  though  it  was  not  published  until  after  the 

not  bj  him.    It  was  a  Terskm  of  Julius  death  of  that  prince,  which  oocorred  Oct. 

CiBsar  by  Diego  Lopes  de  Toledo,  1498,  in  4, 1497,  when  he  was  twenty  years  old.   As 

excellent  old  4hstiUan,  but  not  yery  accu-  Lebrixa  taught  Isabella  and  her  children, 

rate  —  perhaps   from   the   youth   of   its  it  is  likely  that  this  translation  of  Julius 

author,  who  says  he  was  only  serenteen  Onear  was  made  under  his  iDflueoMe. 
yean  old  when  he  made  it.    He  was  bred 
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were  equally  claimed  and  on  which  they  reflected  equal 
honor.' 

But,  besides  these  individual  instances  of  connection 
between  Spain  and  Italy,  the  gravest  events  were  now 

Connection  be  ^^'^^ff  together  the  greater  interests  of  the 
tM9ea  spftin  mass  of  the  people  in  both  countries,  and  fas- 
^  ^'  tening  their  thoughts  intently  upon  each  other. 
.Naples,  after  the  treaty  of  1503  and  the  brilliant  successea 
of  Gonzalvo  de  C6rdova,  was  delivered  over  to  Spaing 
bound  hand  and  foot,  and  wacr  governed,  above  a  century, 
by  a  succession  of  Spanish  viceroys,  each  accompanied  by 
a  train  of  Spanish  officers  and  dependants,  among  whom, 
not  unfrequently,  we  find  men  of  letters  and  poets,  like 
the  Argensolas  and  i^Lievedo.  When  Charles  the  Fifth 
ascended  the  throne,  in  1516,  it  was  apparent  that  he 
would  at  once  make  an  effort  to  extend  his  political  and 
military  power  throughout  Italy.  The  tempting  plains  of 
Lombardy  became,  therefore,  the  theatre  of  the  first  great 
European  contest  entered  into  by  Spain,  —  a  grand  arena, 
in  which,  as  it  proved,  much  of  the  fate  of  Europe,  as 
well  as  of  Italy,  was  to  be  decided  by  two  young  and 
jpassionate  muonarchs,  burning  with  personal  rivalship  and 
the  love  of  glory.  In  this  way,  from  1522,  when  the 
first  war  broke  out  between  Francis  the  First  and  Charles 
the  Fifth,  to  the  disastrous  battle  of  Pavia,  in  1525,  we 
may  consider  the  whole  disposable  force  of  Spain  to  have 
been  transferred  to  Italy,  and  subjected,  in  a  remarkable 
degree,  to.  the  influences  of  Italian  culture  and  civiliza- 
tion. 

Nor  did  the  connection  between  the  two  countries  stop 
here.  In  1527,  Borne  itself  was,  for  a  moment,  added 
Charles  V.  in  ^^  ^^^  conquests  of  the  Spanish  crown,  and 
Italy*  the  Pope  became  the  prisoner  of  the  Emperor, 

as  the  King  of  Prance  had  been  before.    In  1530,  Oharfes 
appeared  again  in  Italy,  surrounded  by  a  splendid  Spanish 


s  Oingnen^,  Hlat.  Lit.  d*ltalie,  Paris,  was  printed  as  early  as  Uj6&,  and  seems 

1S12,  8yo,  Tom.  IV.  pp.  87-00 ;  and  more  to  have  been  written  b^on  1646.    It  was 

ftilly  in  Historiade  Don  Hernando  IMiyalos,  flie  work  of  Pedro  VaOes,  an  Aragooese. 

Mantaes  de  Peacara,  en  Anvers,  Joan  Steel-  Latassa,  Bib.  Nueva  de  Escritores  Aragon> 

sic,  1M8,  12mo ; — a  enrioos  book,  which  eses,  Pamplona,  Tom.  1. 4to,  1708,  p.  280. 
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conrt,  and  at  the  head  of  a  military  power  that  left  no 
doubt  of  his  mastery.  He  at  once  crushed  the  liberties 
of  Florence  and  restored  the 'aristocracy  of^he  Medici. 
He  made  peace  with  the  outraged  Pope.  By  his  wisdom 
and  moderation,  he  confirmed  his  friendly  relations  with 
the  other  states  of  Italy;  and,  as  tke  seal  of  all  his  suc- 
cesses, he  caused  himself,  in  the  presen<je  of  whatever 
was  most  august  in  both  countries,  to  be  solemnly  crowned- 
King  of  Lombardy  and  Emperor  of  the  Romans,  by  the 
same  Pope  whom,  three  years  before,  •  he  had'  counted 
among  his  captives.^  Such  a  state  of  things  necessarily 
implied  a  most  intimate  connection  between  Spain  and 
Italy ;  and  this  connection  was  maintained  down  to  the 
abdication  of  the  Emperor,  in  1655,  and,  indeed,  long  after- 
wards.* 

On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  remembered  that  ItaJy 
was  now  in  a  condition  to  act  with  all  the  ^pow^r  of 
a  superior  civilization  and  refinement  on  this  condition  of 
large  body  of  Spaniards,  many  of  them  the  ^^^^^  ^^ 
leading  spirits  of  the  Empire,  who,  by  successive  Spaniah  utw- 
wars  and  negotiations,  were  thus  kept  for  half  ***'** 
a  century  travelling  in  Italy,  and  living  at  Genoa,  Milan, 

^IbeeeroDAtlonof  OhartoftV.fttBologiia,  tended  to  oonefiiate  (he  fiiTor  of  the  clergy 

like  moet  of  the  other  Btriking  events  in  lor  the  theatre. 

Spanish  history,  waa  brought   upon  the        A  striking  proof  of  the  progress  made 
Spanish  theatoe.     It  is  circumstontiaUy  by  the  higher  classes  of  Spaniards,  about 
represented  in  '*  Los   dos   Mwiarcas    de  tliis  time,  in  inteUectual  accomplishments, 
Europa,"  by  Bartol(»n^  de  Salazar  y  Luna,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fine  old  Castilian  trans- 
(Oomedias  Escogidas,  Madrid,  1665,  4to,  lation  made  by  Antonio  Barba  of  a  dialogue  • 
Tomo  XXII.)    But  Uie  play  is  t^uite  too  of  Sepulveda,  written  in  1531.  where,  no- 
extravagant  in  its  claims,  both  as  respects  ticing  this  coronation  of  the  Emperor  at  Bo- 
the  Bmperw's  humiliation  and  the  Pope's  iogna  the  preceding  year^  and  speaking  of 
,  gl«ry»  considering  that  Clement  YII.  had  his  own  intercourse  with  the  brilliant  young* 
so  lately  been  the  Smi>eror's  prisoner.    As  «Qoble8  of  Spain  collected  there  for  that 
the  ceremony  is  about  to  begin,  a  prooes-  magnificent  oecasion,  he  says:  Fero  Ae  lo 
.  tion.  d  prtests  eotsrs^  chanting,  que  mas  placer  Are  ftae  ver  algunos  deUoe 
In  happy  hour,  let  thto  child  of  the  Chweh,  *^  inclinados  no  sohunente  a  las  armas 
Her  obedient,  dutlfUl  ion,  P^ro  tambien  a  las  letras,  e&ntra  la  eo»^ 
,  Gome  forth  to  receive,  with  her  holiflit  Titesb  twmbre  4e  nue$trci  naeioni  porque,  en 
The  erown  which  his  v«lor  has  won.  log  tiempos  passados,  era  cosa  muy  rara 

To  which  the  Emperor  is  made  to  reply,  ver  hombre  Espanol  de  casa  ilustre  que 

And  in  happy  hour,  let  him  show  his  power.  °^«*««  d^rendido  siquiera  la  Lengua  La- 

Hls  dominion,  and  glorious  ml^it,  *»na-    Dialog©  llamado  DemocrateSjSevilla, 

Who  oow  sees,  bi  the  dustj  a  king  faithfbl  ^d  1641, 4to,  f.  3. 

just  4  p.  4e  Sandoval,  Hist,  del  Emperador 

Surrender,  rejoicing,  hU  right  Carlos  V.,  Amberes,  1681,  folio,  Lib.  XU. 

Bat  such  things  were  common  in  Spain,  and  to  XVIII.,  but  especially  the  last  book. 

87» 
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and  Venice,  Florence,  Borne,  aad  Naples.  The  age  of 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici  was.  already  past,  leaving  belund  it 
the  memorilNs  of  Poliziano,*Boiardo,  Palci,  and  Leonardo 
da  Vinci.  The  ^e  of  Leo  the  Tenth  and  Clement  the 
Seventh  was  contemporary,  and  had  brottght  with  it  the 
yet  more  prevalent  inikences  of  Michael  Angela,  Raffaelle, 
and  Titian,  of  Machiavelli,  of  Bemi,  of  Ariosto,  of  Bemba, 
and  of  Sannassaro ;  the  last  of  whom,  it  is  not  onworthy 
of  notice,  was  himi^lf  a  descendant  of  one  of  those  very 
Spanish  families  whom  the  political  interests  of  the  two 
conntries  had  originally  carried  to  Naples.  It  was,  there* 
fore,  when  Rome  and  Naples,  Florence  and  the  North  of 
Italy,  were  in  the  mattirity  of  their  glory,  as  .seats  of  the 
arts  and  letters,  that  no  small  part  of  what'  was  most 
noble  and  cnltivated  in  Spain  was  led  across  tbe.'  A^ 
and  awakened  to  a  perception  of  such  forms  aad  creations 
of  genius  and  taste  as  had  not  been  attempted  beyond  the 
Pyrenees,  and  snch  as  could  not  iaH  to  produce  their  full 
effect  on  minds  eiccited,  like  those  of  the  whole  Spanish 
people,  by  the  giorious  results  of  &eir  long  straggle 
against  the  Moors,  and  their  present  magnificent  successes 
both  in  America  and  Europe. 

Visible  traces  of  the  influence  of  Italian  literature  might, 
therefbre,  ftom  general  causes,  soon  be  looked  for  in  the 
Spanish ;  but  an  accident  brings  them  to  our  notice  some- 
what  earlier,  perhaps,  than  might  have  been  antioip«ted. 
Juan  Boscan,  a  patrician  of  Barcelona,  was,  as  he  himself 
tells  us,  devoted  to  poetry  from  his  youth.  The  dty  to 
which  he  belonged  had  easrly  beefl  distinguished  for  the 
number  of  Proven^l  aoid  Oatalonian  Trouba* 
dours  Who  had  Nourished  in  it.  But  BoscaAi 
preferred  to  write  in  the  GastiHan;  and  hss  defection  fix>Bt 
his  native  dialect  became,  in  some  sort,  the  seal  of  its  fiite. 
His  earlier  efforts,  a  few  of  which  remain  to  us,  are  in  the 
style  of  the  preceding  century ;  but  at  last^  when,  from 
the  most  distinct  accounts  we  can  obtain,,  he  was  about 
twenty-five  years  old,  and  when,  we  are  assured,  he  had 
been  received  at  court,  had  served  in  the  army,  and  had 
visited  foreign  countries,  he  was  induced,  by  an  accident, 
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to  attempt  the  proper  Italian  measoree,  an  they  were  them . 
practised.' 

He  became,  at  that  period,  acquainted  with  Andrea 
Navagiero,  who  was  sent,  in  1524,  as  ambassador  from 
Venice  to  Ohades  the  Fifth,  and  returned  home  Andrea  Na^ 
in  1528,  carrying  with  ham  a  dry  but  valuable  S?^~  ^ 
itinerary,  which  was  afterwards  published  as  an  Boacan. 
account  of  his  travels.  He  was  a  man  of  learning)  and  ^ 
poet,  an  orator,  and  a  statesman,  of  no  mean  name.°  While 
in  Spain,  he  spent,  during  the  year  1526,  ^  jtionthB  at 
Granada/  •  '*  Being  with  Navagiero  there  one  day/'  saya 
Boscan,  "  and  discoursing  with  him  about  matters  of  wit 
and  letters,  and  especially  about  the  different  forms  they 
take  in  different  languages,  he  asked  me  why  I  did  not 
make  an  experiment  in  Castflian  of  sonxnets  and  the  other 
forms  of  verse  used  by  good  Jtalian  authors ;  and  not  only* 
spoke  to  me  of  it  thus  slightly,  but  urged  me  much  to  do 
it.  A  few  days  afterwards  I  set  off  for  my  own  home  ; 
and  whether  it  were  the  length  and  solitariness  of  tho 
way  I  know  not,  but,  turning  over  different  things  in  my 
mind,  I  came  often  back  upon  what  Navagiero  had.  said  to 
me.  And  thus  I  began  to  try  this  kind  of  verse.  At  firsty 
I  found  it  somewhat  difScult ;  for  it  is  of  a  very  artful  con- 
struction, and  in  many  particulars  different  from  aurs. 
But  afterwards  it  seemed  to  me  —  perhs4)s  from  the  love 
we  naturally  bear  to  what  is  our  own  —  that  I  began  to 
succeed  very  well ;  and  so  I  went  on,  little  by  little^  witib 
increasing  zeal."  * 

ThiB  account  is  interesting  and  important.  It  is  rare 
that  any  one  individual  has  been  able  to  esfercise  such  an 
influence  on  the  literature  of  a  foreign  nation  as  was  exer- 
cised by  Navagiero.  It  is  still  more  rare,  —  indeed,  pen- 
haps,  wholly  unknown,  in  any  case  where  it  may  have 

B  The  Dictionary  of  Torres  y  Amat  cozt-  ^  Andrea  Navagiero,  U  Viaggio  (ktto  in 

iBioB  a  ghort,  but  sufficient,  life  of  Boscan }  Spagna,  eto.,  Vinegia,  1668,  ISma,  ff.  18-80. 

and  in  Sfidano,  "  Bamaso  Sspanol  **  (Mad-  Bayle  gfres  aa  arttde  on  Navagiero^  Uft, 

rid,  1768-78,  12mo,  Tom.  Yin.  p.  zzxi.)i  with  discriminating  praise  of  his  scholar^ 

there  is  one  somewhat  more  ample.  ship  and  genins. 

•  TIrabosehi,  Storla  della  Iiett.  Italian^  9  utter  to  the  Duqnesa  de  Soma,  proflxid 

Roma,  1784, 4to,  Tom.  VII.,  Parte  I.  p.  212 ;  to  the  Second  Book  of  Bosoan's  Poems. 
Parte  II.  p.  204 }  and  Parte  m.  pp.  228- 

aso. 
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occurred,  —  that  the  precise  mode  in  which  it  was  exer- 
cised can'  be  bo  exactly  explained.  Boscan  tells  us  not 
^^  only  what  he  did,  but  wiiat  led  him  to  do  it,  and 
uie*  the  how  he  bemn  his  work,  which  we  find  him,  from 
this  moment,  following  up,  till  he  devoted  him- 
self to  it  entirely,  and  wrote  in  all  the  favorite  Italian 
measures  and  forms  with  boldness  and  success,  fie  was 
resisted,  but  he  tells  us  Garcilasso  sustained  him ;  and  from 
this  small  beginning  in  a  slight  conversation  with  Nava- 
giero,  at  Granada,  a  new  school  was  introduced  into  Span- 
ish poetry,  which  has  prevailed  in  it  ever  since,  and 
materially  influenced  its  character  and  destinies. 

Boscan  felt  his  success.  This  we  can  see  from  his 
own  a<?count  of  it.  But  he  tnade  little  effort  to  press  his 
example  on  others ;  for  he  was  a  man  of  fortune  and  con- 
sideration, who  led  a  happy  life  with  his  family  at  Barce- 
lona, and  hardly  cared  for  popular  reputation  or  influence. 
OccasioDally,  we  are  told,  he  was  seen  at  court ;  and  at 
one  period  he  had  some  charge  of  the  education  of  that 
Duke  of  Alva  whose  name,  in  the  next  reign,  became  so 
formidable.  But  in  general  he  preferred  a  life  of  retire- 
ment to  any  of  the  prizes  offered  to  amlntion. 

Letters  were  his  amusement.  "  In  what  I  have  written," 
he  says,  "  the  mere  writing  was  never  my  object ;  but  rather 
to  solace  such  faculties  as  I  have,  and  to  go  less 
heavily  through  certain  heavy  passag^sof  my  life. ' '  * 
The  range  of  his  studies,  however,  was  wider  than  this  re- 
mark might  seem  to  imply,  and  wider  than  was  common  in 
Spain  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  even 
among  scholars.  He  translated  a  tragedy  of  Euripides, 
which  was  licensed  to  be  published,  but  which  never  ap- 
peared in  print,  and  is,  no  doubt,  lost.^^    On  the  basis  of 

•  Utter  to  ttie1)iuiiumd«8cNBA.  leM  timii  ilz  tfmM  m  eoily  ag  1646,  tln«e 

i»  It  ig  mantlooed  In  tlw  pemdMion  to  yetn  after  its  first  appesranoe.    In  1653, 

imblldi  Ua  wirka  gnmtBd  to  Bom»*b  AImiaod8U11oa,«BpanUBd,atVflnloe,who 

wlilov,b7  (»iarleBV.,  Mb.  18, 1648^aiid  jMililUiMd  maoy  Spoibh  booka  there  with 

praflsed  to  th«  Teryiane  and  impaitaiit  pnfMea  of  bobm  ^ratae  by  faimaetf;  printed 

edkioa  of  hli  irarka  and  thoae  of  hia  Mend  it  in  ISmo,  very  neatly,  and  added  a  few 

Gardlaaso,  pabUshed  for  the  flrrt  time  inthe  poema  to  thoae  fonnd  fn  the  flrrt  editioii  j 

aaaae  year,  at  Barcelona,  by  CArl^aAmoroB;  parttoolariy  one,  at  the  begiiming  of  the 

a  imaU  4to,  contahihig  237  leavea.    This  volame,  entitled  « Conversion  de  Boaoao/' 

edition  la  lald  to  have  been  at  onoe  ooon-  xellgloas  In  ita  Butdect,  and  m***^"!"!  In  Ua 

teifelted,  and  was  certainly  reprinted  not  fonn,  wliich,  however,  was  printed  in  Spahi 
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• 

the  "Hero  and  Leander"  of  Mussbus,  and  following  pA- 
haps  the  example  of  Trissino,  he  w^ote,  in  the  verai  acioUi, 
or  blank  verse,  of  the  Italians,  a  tale  nearly  three  thou- 
sand  lines  long,  which  may  still  be  read  with  pleasure,  for 
the  gentle  and  sweet  passages  it  contains,^  And  in  gen- 
eral, throughout  hiB  poetry,  he  shows  that  he  was  familiar 
with  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  and  imbued,  to  a  con- 
siderable degree,  with  the, spirit  of  antiquity. 

His  longest  work  was  a  translation  of  the  Italian 
"  Courtier  "  of  Balthazar  Castiglione,  —  the  best  book -on 
good-breeding,  as  Dr.  Johnson  thought,  two  cen-  «^^ 
turies  afterwards,  that  was  ever  written.^'  Bos-  translates 
can,  however,  frankly  says  that  he  did  not  like  ""*^  ^^' 
the  business  of  translating,  which  he  regarded  as  "  a  low 
vanity,  beseeming  men  of  little  knowledge ; "  but  Gar- 

as  early  as  1A44.    At  the  end  inioa  puts  a  p.*  124,  VI.  p.  10.    Alaooi  Drammatargla, 

few  pages  of  verse,  attaoking  the  Italian  4to,  p.  727.)  Now,  Trissino  was  at  tlie  coi> 

fomi8  adopted  by  Boscan  *,  describing  what  onation  of  Charles  V.,  at  Bologna,  in  1530, 

he  thus  addl  as  by  *^  an  tinoertain  author.**  and  bore  the  Pope's  train  during  the  oere- 

Tbey  are,  however,  the  work  <^  OastilkiJo,  mony.    (Olnguen^  Tom.  T.  p.  119.)  Oar- 

and  are  found  in  "  Obras  de  Gastillejo,'*  cilasso  was  also  there  in  the  suite  of  the 

Anvers,  1598, 18mo,  f.  110,  ete.  Among  the  Emperor,  and  probably  knew  Trissino  and 

works  printed  by  UUoa  is  the  ^  Dialogo  de  his  poetiy.    But  Bosoan,  at  that  period, 

las  Empresas  militares  y  amorasas,"  trans-  had  been  writing  in  the  Italian  measiues 

lated  by  him  flrdm  the  Italian  of  ^uloJoTio,  four  jrears)  so  that  it  is  likely  he  is  to 

Ludovico  Domenichi,  and  QabrieUo  Bimt-  have  the  prooedence  in  this  form,  as  he  has 

one,  with  some  additions  by  himself^  in  in  the  other  forms.    At  any  rate,  the  verti 

1558,  when,  flrom  his  Dedication,  it  appears  tcioUi  were,  I  think,  first  introduced  into 

that  he  had  been  twetre  years  in  Venioe  Spanish  by  Bosoan  and  Oaroilasso  in  1643, 

employed  in  editing  Spanish  books,  and  as  they  were  a  little  later  into  English  by 

making  translafions  ttam  the  Italian.  From  Surrey,  who  calls  them  "  a  strange  meter.*' 

•the  body  of  the  work  we  learn  (p.  165)  that  Aonna  soom  followed  in  Castilian  with  other 

he  had  earUer  been  a  servant  of  Cortes,  examples  of  it ;  but  the  first  really  good 

In  1561,  it  was  reprinted  at  Lyons.    It  is  a  Spanish  blank  verse  known  to  me  is  to  bo 

curious,  pleasant  book  of  Us  elass.  fomid  in  the  ectague  of  **Tinl,"  by  Jtvui- 

u  06ngora,  in  the  first  two  of  his  Bur-  oisco  de  Eigueroa,  written  about  half  a  een- 

lesque  Ballads,  has  made  himself  merry  tury  after  the  tbne  of  Boscan,  and  not 

(Ohraa,  Bfadrid,- 1654,  4to,  1 104,  etc)  at  printed  till  1626.    The  tra&alattiinQtapart 

the  expense  of  Bosoan's  *'  Leandro."    But  of  the  Odyssey  by  Perec,  In  1658,  and  the 

he  has  taken  the  same  fireedom  with  better  ^  Sagrada  Eratos  **  of  Alonso  OariUo  Laso 

things.  de  la  Yefa,  wUoh  is  a  paraphMMe  of  the 

Blank  verse  in  Spain  can,  I  think,  be  Psalms,  printed  at  Naples  in  1657,  folio, 

traced  ao  ftirther  back  than  this  volume  of  afford  mueh  longer  speohnenB  tiiat  axe  gen- 

Boeoan  and  Qarcilasso,  1648,  where  It  oc-  erally  respectable.    But  the  fiill  rhyme  is 

oarsinthe**Leandro*'ofBo804n,andinthe  so  easy  in  Spanish,  and  the  asononts  is  so 

gay'"Bpi8tola"of  Qarcilasso,  beginning,  mutfh  easier,  that  bUHik  versS}  thoogh  it 

*^Benor  Beecan,  qnien  tanto  gusto  tiene  "  has  been  «sed  tnm  the  ssiddle  of  tiie  six- 

(f.  clzxxviiL).    Trissino  is  commonly  re-  teenth  century,  has  been  Utile  ontttvated 

gardedasitsinveatoritt  Italy,  aadissnp-  or  flavored. 

posed  to  h«ve  first  used  it  in  his  BoCaaisba,  »  BoawiBU*s  IdJb  of  JobBSom,  ed.  Oroker, 

dedicated  to  Leo  X.  in  1616,  and  printed  hi  London,  1881, 8vo,  Tom.  n.  p.  60X; 
1534.  ((Unguent,  Hist  litt,  8vo,  Tom.  Y. 
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rAmso  de  la  Vega  had  sent  him  a  copy  of  the  original 
soon  after  it  was  paUished,  and  he  made  this  Spanish 
version  of  it,  he  tells  as,  "at  his  friend's  earnest  re^ 
quest/'  **  Either  or  both  of  them  may  have  known  its 
author  in  the  same  way  Boscan  knew  Navagiero;  for 
Castiglione  was  sent  as  ambassador  of  Clement  the 
Seventh  to  Spain  in  1525,  and  remained  there  till  his 
death,  which  happened  at  Toledo,  in  1529. 

But,  however  this  may  have  been,,  the  Italian  orig^al 
of  the  "  Oonrtier "  was  prepared  for  the  press  in  Spain,  and 
first  printed  in  1528  ;^^  soon  after  which  Boscan  must 
have  made  his  translation,  though  it  did  not  appear  till 
1534.  As  a  version  it  does  not  profess  to  be  very  strict, 
for  Boscan  says  he  thought  an  exact  fidelity  to  be  un*- 
worthy  of  him ; "  but,  as  a  Spanish  composition,  it  is 
uncommonly  flowing  and  easy.  Garcilaaso  declares  that 
it  reads  like  an  original  work ;  ^  and  Morales,  the  historian, 
says,  "The  'Oourtier'  discourseth  not  better  in  Italy^ 
where  he  was  bom,  than  here  in  Spain,  where  Boscan 
bath  exhibited  him  so  admirably  well."  ^  Perhaps  noth^ 
ing  in  Gastilian  prose  oi  an  earlier  date  is  written  in 
so  classical  and  finished  a  style  as*  this  translation  by 
Boscan. 

With  such  occupations  Boscan  filled  up  his  unosten- 
tatious life.  He  published  nothing,  or  veiy  little,  and  we 
have  hardly  a  single  date  to  record  concerning  him.    But, 

»  The  flnt  edition  of  a  is  in  Maok  letter,       »«*!  ha^  no  uind,"  he  saye  in  the 
]laIoelooJ^  1584.    I  liave  one  without  the    Pr61ogo,  **to  be  so  strlot  In  the  translation 


«r  plaoe,  ito,  eoe  handled  and  ftnrty  of  this  book  as  to  oooAne  myeetf  to  glrinff 

leaves,  dated  1639.    Another  edition  ap-  it  word  for  word.    On  the  oontrary,  if  any- 

peared  as  eariy  as  1549,  snd  anolher  In  thing  oecors  which  sonnds  well  in  the 

1658;  the  last  snppaaed  by  Antonio  to  have  sriginsl  language  and  iU  In  oar  own,  I 

been  the  oldest  of  alL    It  is  on  the  Index  shall  not  fidl  to  change  it  <v  to  sai^ness  it.** 

of  1667,  p.  246,  for  expurgation.    It  was  Sd.  1640,  f.  a. 

long  a  popoter  book,  however,  as  is  proved,  i«»Bvery  time  I  read  it,»  ssys  Sai^ 

not  only  by  the  many  editions  of  Boscan*s  clbsso,  in  a  letter  to  Bona  OerAnima  Pa> 

translation,  bat  by  the  imitstion  of  it  by  i<mt  de   Almogovar,  prefixed  to  it,  "it 

lAis  miaa,  who,  in  15CI,  pabUshed  a  seems  to  me  as  if  tt  bad  never  been  written 

**  Cortesano,**  which  came  to  a  second  edi-  in  any  other  language.'*    This  letter  of 

tion  in  1666.  (Bodrigaes,  Bib.  VaL  1747,  p.  Qareflasso  Is  very  beautiftd  in  point  <rf 

MS.)    An  ample  notice  of  it  may  be  fonnd  style. 

in  Osyangos*  translation  of  this  work,  »  Morales,  DIaooarse  on  the  GastUlaa 

Tom.  IL  p.  486.  Ismgoage,  Obras  de  OUva,  Uadrld,  1T87, 

14  OlBnflD4,  ffist  likdltaHe,  Tom.  VH.  Umo,  Tom.  I.  p.  xli. 
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from  the  few  facts  that  can  be  collected,  it  seems  prob- 
able he^was  b6m  before  15O0I,  and  we  know  that  he  died 
at  Perpignan,  in  1540,  while  he  was  there  with  Boscan's' 
the  Diike  of  Alva."  In  1643  his  poems  were  ^«« 
published  at  Barcelona,  by  his  widow,  under  a  license 
from  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  with  a  Preface,  iik 
which  she  says  her  huEtband  had  partly  prepared  them  for 
the  press,  because  he  feared  they  would  be  printed  froBi 
some  of  the  n&any  imperfect  copies  that '  had  gone  into 
circulation  without  his  consent. 

They  are  divided  into  four  books.  The  first  consists  of 
a  small  number  of  poems  in  what  are  called  coplaa  Es- 
panolas,  or  what  he  himself  elsewhere  terms  Hiapoeucai 
"  the  Castilian  mantier.''  These  are  his  early  ^o*8- 
efforts,  made  before  his  acquaintance  with  Navagiero'. 
They  are  villandcos,  condones,  and  coplas,  in  the  short 
national  verses,  and  seem  as  if  they  might  have  ^     .  ,^ 

'  .  ,        Those  m  the 

come  out  of  the  old  Cancioneros,  in  which,  in-  old  natiomi 
deed,  two  of  them  are  to  be  found. ^*    Their  merit  "*°°®'* 
is  not  great ;  but,  amidst  their  ingenious  conceits,  there  iiSj 
sometimes  a  happiness  and  grace  of  expression  rarely 
granted  to  the  poets  of  the  same  school  in  that  or  the 
preceding  century. 

The  second,  and  third  books,  constituting  by  far  the 
larger  part  of  the  volume,  are  composed  entirely  of  poems 
in  the  Italian  measure.     They  consist  of  ninety-  ^     ,  ,^ 

•     ,  t        »  Those  in  the 

three  sonnets  and  nine  canzones ;  the  long  poem  Italian  man- 
on  Hero  and  Leander,  in  blank  verse,  already 
mentioned ;  an  elegy  and  two  didactic  epistles,  in  t&rza 
lima ;  and  a  half-narrative,  half-allegorical  poem,  m  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  octave  stanzas.  It  is  not  neces*- 
sary  to  go  beyond  such  a  mere  enumeration  of  the  conr 
tents  of  these  two  books  to  learn  that,  at  least  so  far  as 
their  forms  are  concerned,  they  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  elder  national  Castilian  poetry.  The  sonnets  and  the 
canzones  especially  are  obvious  imitations  of  Petrarch, 
as  we  can  see  in  the  case  of  the  two  beginning  "  Gentil 

18  Doctimentoa  Ineditos  para  la  Historia       1*  Canoiooero  GenenU,  1636,  L  163. 
de  Espaiia  por  Salv4  y  Baranda,  Svo,  Tom. 
XYI.  1850,  p.  161. 
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Seftora  mia/'  and  "Olaros  y  frescos  rioB,"  which  are 
largely  indebted  to  two  of  .the  most  beadtafal  ayd  best- 
known  canzoni  of  the  lover  of  Laura.^  In  most  of  tibiese 
poems,  howeyer,  and  amidst  a  good  deal  of  hardness  of 
manner,  a  Spanish  tone  and  spirit  are  perceptible,  which 
rescue  them,  in  a  great  degree,  from  the  imputation  of  being 
copies.  Boscan's  colors  are  here  laid  on  with  a  bolder 
<band  than  those  of  his  Italian  master,  and  there  is  an 
absence  of  that  delicate  and  exact  finish,  bdth  in  ls»)guage 
and  style,  which,  however  charming  in  Ms  models,  would 
hardly  be  possible  in  the  most  skilful  Spanish  imitations. 

The  elegy,  which  is  merely  entitled  "  Capitolo,"  has 
more  conceits  and  learning  in  it  than  become  its  subject, 
and  approaches  nearer  to  Boscan's  first  manner  than  any 
of  his  later  poems.  It  is  addressed  to  his  lady-love ;  but, 
notwithstanding  its  defects,  it  Cfontains  long  passages  of 
tenderness  and  simple  beauty  that  will  always  be  read  with 
pleasure.  Of  the  two  epistles,  the  first  is  poor  and 
affected ;  but  that  addressed  to  the  old  statesman,  poet, 
and  soldier,  Diego  de  Mendoza,  is  much  in  the  tone 
and  manqer  of  Horace,  —  acute,  genial,  and  ftiU  of  phi- 
losophy. 

But  the  most  agreeable  and  original  of  Boscan's  works 
is  the  last  of  them  all, — "The  Allegory."  It  opens 
with  a  gorgeous  description  of  the  Court  of  Love,  and 
with  the  truly  Spanish  idea  of  a  corresponding  and  oppos- 
ing Court  of  Jealousy ;  but  almost  the  whole  of  the  rest 
consists  of  an  account  of  the  embassy  of  two  messengers 
from  the  first  of  these  courts  to  two  ladies  of  Barcelona 
who  Ifad  refused  to  come  beneath  its  empire,  and  to  per- 
suade whom  to  submission  a  speech  of  the  ambassador  is 
given  that  fills  nearly  half  the  ^oem,  and  ends  it  some- 
what abruptly.  No  doubt  the  whole  was  intended  as  a 
compliment  to  the  two  ladies,  in  which  the  story  is  of  little 
consequence.  But  it  is  a  pleasing  and  airy  trifle,  in  which 
its  author  has  sometimes  happily  hit  the  tone  of  AriostOy 


so  Petrarca,  Vita  di  Madonna  Laura,  ceits.  Some  of  his  sonnets,  hove^er,  are 
Cans.  9  and  14.  But  Boecan*8  Imitations  tree  from  this  lnult,  and  are  natoral  and 
of  them  are  marred  by  a  good  many  con-    tender. 


• 
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SioA  at  other  times  reminds  as  of  the  Island  of  Love  in  the 
**  Lusiad/'  though  Boscan  preceded  Camoens  by  many 
years.  Occasionally,  too,  he  has  a  moral  delicacy,  more 
refined  than  Petrarch's,  though  perhaps  suggested  by  that 
of  the  great  Italian  ;  such  a  delicacy  as  he  shows  in  the 
following  stanza,  and  two  or  three  preceding  and  follow*- 
ing  it^  in  which  the  ambassador  of  Love  exhorts  the  two 
li^^ies  of  Barcelona  to  submit  to  his  authority,  by  urging 
on  ihem  the  haziness  of  a  union  founded  in  a  genuine 
sympathy  of  tastes  and  feeling : 

For  is  it  not  a  lu^piness  moat  pure, 
That  two  fond  hearts  can  thus  together  melt, 

And  each  the  other's  sorrows  all  endure, 
While  still  their  joys  as  those  of  one  are  felt ; 

Even  oaiofleless  anger  of  snpport  secure, ' 
And  pardons  causeless  in  one  spirit  dealt ; 

That  ^  their  loves,  though  fickle  all  and  strange. 

May,  in  t&eir  thousand  changes,  still  together  change  ?  ^ 

Boscan  might,  probably,  have  done  more  for  the  litera- 
ture of  his  country  than  he  did.  His  poetical  talents 
were  not,  indeed,  of  the  highest  order;  but  he  Resaitg  of  Bog- 
perceived  the  degradation  into  which  Spanish  can's  influence, 
poetry  had  fallen,  and  was  persuaded  that  the  way  to 
raise  it  again  was  to  give  it  an  ideal  character  and  classical 
forms  such  as  it  had  not  yet  known.  But,  to  accomplish 
this,  he  adopted  a  standard  not  formed  on  the  intimations 
of  th6  national  genius.  He  took  for  his  models  foreign 
masters,  who,  though  more  advanced  than  any  he  could 
find  at  home,  were  yet  entitled  to  supremacy  in  no  litera- 
ture but  their  own,  and  could  never  constitute  a  safe  found- 
ation whereon  to  build  a  great  and  permanent  school  of 
Spanish  poetry^  Entire  success,  therefore,  was  impossi- 
ble to  him.  He  was  able  to  establish  in  Spain  the  Italian 
eleven-syllable  and  iambic  versification ;  the  sonnet  and 
canzone,,  as  settled  by  Petrarch ;  Dante's  terza  rima  ;^  and 

si  Y  no^  goBto  tambien  aasl  entenderoi,  Y  que  of  hagaa,  en  fin,  ▼aeitroa  ambrw 

Que  podaya  siepre  entramboi  confomuuroa :  Igualmente  mudAr  de  mil  colorei  ? 

JSntramboi  en  un  punto  entriateceroi,  ohrw  de  Boaeaa,  Buvelona,  IMS,  4to,  f.  ebc 

Y  en  otro  panto  entnmbos  alegnuxw :  -«  ^  ,       «           ,       ,     ««.,.           ^ 
YJuntoaalnraamembnraeceKM,  "  Pedro  Fernandee  de  VUlcgM  (bom 

Y  ain  rason  tambien  luego  amanaaavoa  t  1463,  died  1625),  Archdeacon  of  Bnrgos, 

88 
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Boccaccio's  and  Ariosto's  flowing  octaves ;  —  all  in  bettef 
taste  than  anTthing  among  the  poets  of  his  time  and 
conntrj,  and  ali  of  tiiem  hnportant  additions  to  liie  foims 
of  Terse  before  known  in  Spain.  Bat  he  conld  go  nd 
further.  The  original  and  essential  spirit  of  Italian  poetiy 
conld  no  more  be  transplanted  to  Castile  or  Gatalcmia  than 
to  Germany  or  England. 

But;  whatever  were  his  purposes  and  plans  Ibf  the 
advancement  of  the  iiteratore  of  his  con^^^,  Boecan  lived 
long  enough  to  see  them  fulfflled,  so  lar  as  they  were  ever 
destined  to  be ;  for  he  had  a  friend  who  co5perated  with 
him  in  all  of  them  from  the  first,  and  who,  with  a  happier 
genius,  easily  surpassed  him,  and  carried  the  best  forms 
of  Italian  verse  to  a  height  they  never  afterwards  reached 
in  Spanish  poetry.  This  friend  was  Garcilasso  de  la  Yega, 
who  yet  died  so  young  that  Boscan  survived  him  several 
years. 

Garcilasso*  was  descended  from  an  ancient  family  in  the 
North  of  Spain,  who  traced  back  their  ancestry  to  the  age 
QtireUaMM  de  ^^  *^®  ^^'  ^^^  who,  from  ccutury  to  century,  had 
la  Tega.  becu  distinguished  by  holding  some  of  the  highest 
places  in  the  government  of  Castile.^  A  poetical  tradition 
says,  that  one  of  his  forefathers  obtained  the  name  of 
*'  Vega  "  or  Plain,  and  the  motto  of  "  Ave  Msuia  "  for  his 
family  arms,  from  the  circumstance  that,  during  one  of 
the  sieges  6f  Granada,  he  slew  outright,  before  the  face 

• 

who,  In  1515,  published  a  traiuplatlon  of  the  Italiao  of  AntoDlo  Fileremo  Fregoso  (Tira- 

"  Inferno  "  of  Dante  (see  antet  p.  370,  n.),  boschl,  Storia,  4to,  Tom.  VI.,  Parte  ii.  p. 

sayfl,  in  hlfl  Introduction,  that  he  at  first  175),  who  lived  as  late  as  1515,  and  ttie 

endearored  to  make  his  version  in  terza  verse  is  managed  with  considerable  skill. 

riniai  "  which  manner  of  writing,"  he  goes  A  sonnet  of  Jorge  Montemayor  is  prefixed 

on,  ^  is  not  in  use  among  us,  and  appeared  to  it,  and  it  is  ended  with  a  Letter  of  Ap- 

to  me  so  ungraceful,  that  I  gave  it  up."  probation  by  Alexio  Yenegas.   Lobera  was 

iFhis  was  about  fifteen  years  before  Boscan  one  of  the  many  chaplains  of  Charles  V. 

wrote  in  it  with  success;  perhaps  a  litUe  ^Thebestlifleof€kurcilassoisinthe"J)oG- 

earlier,  for  it  is  dedicated  to  Dona  Juana  umentosIneditosparalaHistoriadeEspana 

de  Aragon,  the  natural  daughter  of  Ferdi-  por  Salvi  y  Baranda  "  (8to,  Madrid,  Tom. 

nand  the  Oatholio,  a  lady  of  much  literary  XVI.  1850).    It  is  is  written  by. Don  Eustar> 

cultivation,  who  died  before  it  was  com-  quio  Nararrete,  chiefly  firom  materials  col^ 

pleted.  lected  by  his  learned  father,  Do||uMartin, 

A  pleasant  specimen  of  terza  rima^  in  and  is  an  important  contribution  to  Spanish 

Spanish,  is  be  found  in  the  '^Rissa  y  Planto  literary  history.  *A  play  on  some  of  the 

de  Democrito  y  Heraclito  traduzido  de  Tta-  adventures  of  OarcilaBso*s  lifd  was  produced 

liano  por  Alonso  de  Lobera  "  (Valladolid,  on  the  theatre  of  Madrid  in  1840,  by  Don 

4to,  1554).    It  is  a  translation  firom  the  Gregorio  Bomero  y  Lammaga. 
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of  both  SRnies,  a  Moorish  champion  who  had  publicly 
insulted  the  Christian  faith  by  dragging  a  banner  inscribed 
witia  "Ave  Maria"  at  his  horse's  heels, — a  tradition  faith- 
fully preserved  in  a  fine  old  ballad,  and  forming  the  catas- 
trophe of  one  of  Lope  de  Vega's  plays.**  But  whether 
all  this  be  true  or  not,  Gkbrcilasso  bore  a  name  honored  on 
both  sides  of  his  house ;  for  his  mothei"  was  daughter 
and  sole  h^  of  Feman  Perez  de  Guzman,  and  his  Mher 
was  the  ambassador  of  Hie  Oadiolic  sovereigns  at  Borne 
in  relation  to  the  tronblesome  affairs  of  !N*aples. 

He  was  bom  at  Toledo  in  1508,  and  seems  to  have  been 
educated  there  until  he  reached  an  age  suitable  for  bear< 
ing  arms.^  Then,  as  became  his  years  and 
pretensions,  he  was  sent  to  court,  and,  when 
only  seventeen,  received  a  place  in  the  body-guard  of  the 
young  Emperor ;  * — a  favor  as  well  as  an  honor,  because 
his  brother  Pedro  was  already  among  the  insurgent  comu- 
neroa,  and  was  subsequently  compelled  to  escape  fittn 
the  kingdom  as  an  outlawed  rebel.  Indeed,  Garcilasso's 
earliest  military  empl6yment  appears  to  have  been  in. 
this  melancholy  and  disastrous  war,  in  which  he  fought 
bravely,  and  oii  one  occasion  —  at  Olias — received  a 
wound  in  the  face.^ 

In  1526  he  was  married  to  a  lady  attached  to  the  house- 
hold of  Eleanor,  sister  of  Charles  V.,  then  the  widow  of 
Manuel  the  Great  of  Portugal.  But  his  place,  at  this 
period,  was  generally  near  the  person  of  the  Emperor, 
whom  he  accompanied  to  Italy,  and  whose  gorgeous  and 

^  The  story  and  the  ballad  are  found  in  swers  as  well  as  he  can,  but  not  effeetually. 

Hlta,  ^^  Gaerras  Civiles  de  Qranada  "  (Bar-  It  is  really  a  pity  it  cannot  be  made  out  to 

celona,  173*7,  12mo,  Tom.  I.  cap,  1*7),  and  be  true,  it  is  so  poetically  appropriate. 

In  Lope  de  Vega's  "  Ceroo  de  Santa  I'6  "  ^  Herrera  ed.  Garcilasso,  1580,  p.  14. 

(Comedias,  Tom.  I.,  YalladoM,  1604,  4to).  ^  He  was  made  a  contino  j  that  is,  on« 

But  the  tradition,  I  think,  is  not  true,  of  a  guard  of  one  hundred  noblemen,  in- 

Oriedo  directly  contradicts  it,  when  giving  stituted  in  the  time  of  John  n.,  and  so 

an  account  of  the  family  of  the  poet's  tor-  called  because  some  p(ntion  of  it  was  sup-, 

Cher }  and,  as  he  knew  them,  his  authority  posed  to  be  contmually  near  the  royal 

is  perhaps  decisive.    (Quinquagenas,  Ba-  person.    Pocumentos  Ineditos,  Tom.  XVL 

talla  I.  Quin.  iU.  Di^logo  43,  MS.)    But,  pp.  19,201. 

besides  this,  Lord  Holland  (Life  of  Lope,  ^  SandoTsl,  Hist,  del  Emperador,  Lib.  V., 
London,  1817,  8vo,  Vol.  I.  p.  2)  gives  good  —  the  MS.  Dialogue  of  Ovledo  recently  re- 
reasons  against  the  authenticity  of  the  ferred  to;— and  Dooumentoe,  Tom.  XVL 
story,  which  Wiffen  (Works  of  Oarcilasso,  pp.  147,  sqq. 
London,  1823,  Svo,  pp.  lOO  and  384>  an- 
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Bolemn  coronation  at  Bologna^  in  1530,  he  witiressed ;  re- 
ceiving an  addition  to  his  income  as  a  reward  for  his  sep- 
Tioes  before  he  returned  to  Spain.  About  the  same  time, 
however.  Queen  Eleanor  became  the  wife  of  Francis  I.  of 
France,  and,' from  his  previous  relations  to  her  court, 
Garcilasso  was  soon  despatched  to  Paris  in  order  to  obtain 
information  concerning  the  state  of  things,  not  only  in  the 
capital,  but  on  the  frontiers,  where  the  ill-healed  wounds 
of  the  defeat  and  captivity  of  Francis  threatened  to  break 
out  afresh.  But*  his  mission  must  have  been  short ;  for 
in  1531  he  was  again  in  Italy,  where  the  Emperor  was  so 
desirous  to  retain  him  near  his  person,  or  in  his  immediate 
service,  that  he  refused  to  give  him  an  office  in  Toledo, 
which  would  have  united  him  again  to  his  family,  and  in- 
sured him  the  repose  he  loved. 

Before  the  year  was  out,  however,  he  had  new  occasion 
to  regret  that  his  petition  had  not  been  granted.  The 
I^pke  of  Alva,  —  in  whose  education  Bosq^  h^d  borne  a 
part,  and  who  already  gave  tok^i  pf  his  coming  greats 
ness  —  desired  to  have  Garcilasso  as  a  companion  in  a 
journey  which,  for  political  piurposes,  he  was  about  to  make 
to  Vienna.  His  wish  was  granted.  But,  just  ai  that  j;no- 
ment,  a  nephew  of  the  young  poet,  not  without  his  uncle's 
assent,  was  secretly  married  to  a  lady  of  the  Empress' 
court,  who  was  of  a  high,  faimily  and  of  fortunes  n^uch 
above  his.  own.  This  marriage  —  whicji  was  never  con- 
summated —  caused  no  little  ang^r  among  the  friends  of 
the  lady,  who  was  of  tender  years ;  and  it  bipught  upon 
Garcilasso,  in  consequence  of  his  privity,  the  displeasure 
of  the  Emperor.  At  the  urgent  request  of  the  Duke,  he 
was,  indeed,  permitted  to  continue  his  journey  through 
Paris  to  Vienna ;  but  after  he  arrived  there  he  was  thrown 
into  prison  on  an  i^and  in  l^e  Danube,  where  he  wrote 
the  melancholy  lines  on  his  own  desolation  and  on  the 
beauty  of  the  surrounding  scenery  which  pass  as  the  third 
Canpion  in  his  works.*  .      . 

But  his  confinement  was  not  a  long  one.     As  early  as 

^  Documentoslned.,  Tom.  XVI.  pp.  203^    239,  Do(e>  and  Pocam«nto8,  ut  9upra^  pp. 
23,  150,  i24,  205,  28-29,  208,.  35-36,  221.    208-222. 
OaroiUuMO,  ed.  Herrera,   1580,   pp.  2^4, 
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June  of  1632,  he  was  released,  and  went  with  Pedro  de 
Toledo,  the  father  of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  to  Naples,  where 
that  nobleman  had  just  received  the  great  place  of  Vice- 
roy* Garcilasso  evidently  enjoyed  the  favor  of  his.  new 
patron  from  the  first ;  for,  both  in  1533  and  1634,  he  was 
sent  on  business  of  public  importance  from  Naples  to  Bar- 
celona. A  more  severe  service,  however,  awaited  him. 
In  1636  he  went  with  the  expedition  to  Tunis,  when 
Charles  V.  undertook  to  crush  the  Barbary  Powers  by  a 
single  blow ;  and  received  two  severe  wounds  in  a  brilliant 
affair  under  the  walls  of  the  city,  where  he  had  for  a  com- 
panion in  glory  Diego  de  Mendoza,  \he  future  historian  of 
Granada,  and  where  the  party  to  which  they  both  belonged 
had  the  honor,  at  a  moment  when  they  were  nearly  over- 
whelmed by  the  enemy,  to  be  rescued  by  the  Emperor  in 
person.* 

Garcilasso's  return  to  Italy  is  poetically  recorded  in  an 
Elegy  written  at  the  foot  of  Mount  -^tna.*^  That  he 
eagerly  hastened  to  Naples  is  hardly  to  be  doubted,  for 
the  chivalry  of  Spain  was  collected  there.  The  Emperor's 
daughter  was  about  to  be  married  to  the  Duke  of  Florence. 
In  the  shows  and  festivities  that  followed  Charles  tilted 
publicly,  and  fought  in  the  bull-fights  dressed  in  a  Moorish 
costume.  It  was,  says  Giannone,  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
periods  of  the  annals  of  Naples ;  the  great  potentates 
of  Italy  being  collected  there  in  person  or  by  their  ambas- 
sadors, to  do  honor  to  the  finperor.  It  was,  too,  no  doubt, 
the  most  brilliant  peridU  m  the  life  of  Garcilasso;  the 
one  where  he  was  surrounded  with  whatever  would  be 
most  welcome  to  a  spirit  like  his,  and  the  one  in  which  he 
most  especially  enjoyed  the  favor  of  his  great  master." 

In  the  spring  of  1536  he  was  sent  to  Milan  and  Genoa 
on  a  confidential  mission  of  importance  connected  with 

*  Probably-  during  thii  resldeiioe  at  Na-  aiiiioiie*B  EDftory  of  Najdes,  Ub.  XXXn.  as 

Ides  he  wrote  the  Bptotte  to  Boeoan,  in  cited  thefe.    Thewhole  of  that  bittorian's 

verri  teioUif  abeady  rofened  to.    It  is  In  aooount  of  the  Viceroyalty  of  Pedro  de 

HeiTera*8  edition,  p.  878.  Toledo  is  worth  reading,  and  shows  how 

8»  Doomnentoe,  ut  aupra,  pp.  64,  56,  M,  •  mndh,  according  to  the  testimony  of  one 

ji36,  sqq.  of  the  ablest  Neapolitan  writers,  he  did  for 

*^  Elegia  Segnnda.  Naples,  by  the  wisdom  and  mnnifleenoe  of 

■  Documentos,  ut  sup.f  pp.  68-70,  and  01-  his  pablic  works. 

88» 
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the  expedition  into  Prorenoe,  which  had  already  been  pio- 
jected  and  arranged."  The  expedition  iteelf  followed ;  difih 
aslrooa  to  all  —  to  Garcilaaso^  falal.  He  was  with  the 
Emperor.  The  anny  had  already  paaaed  throagh  the  dia- 
eonragement  and  dangers  of  the  nnayailing  siege  of  Mar- 
seillea,  and  waa  fortunate  enongh  not  to  be  pursued  in 
its  retreat  by  the  cautioaa  Constable  de  Montmoreney. 
But,  near  to  Frejos,  a  small  castle  in  the  village  of  Muy, 
defended  by  fifty  of  the  neighboring  peasantry,  offered  a 
serious  annoyance  to  the  farther  passage  of  the  army. 
The « Emperor  comipanded  the  slight  obstacle  to  be  swept 
from  his  path;  Garcilasso advanced  gladly  to  execute  the 
order.  He  knew  that  the  eyes  of  the  JUmperor,  and,  indeed, 
of  the  whole  army,  were  upon  him ;  and,  in  the  true  8{»rit 
of  knighthood,  he  was  the  first  to  mount  the  wall,  in  which 
a  breach  had  already  been  made.  But  a  well-directed 
stone  precipitated  him  into  the  ditch  below.  The  wound^ 
which  was  in  the  head,  proved  mortal,  and  he  died  at  Nice 
twenty-one  days  afterwards,  on  the  14th  of  October,  153^, 
much  mourned  by  the  Emperor,  the  Duke  of  Alva,  and  all 
the  principal  personages  of  the  army*  His  untimely  fate, 
which  called  forth  expressions  of  sincere  sorrow  from  Boa- 
can,  Bembo,  and  Urrea,  is  recorded  by  Mariana,  Sandoval, 
and  other  leading  historians  of  Spain,  among  the  notable 
events  of  the  period ;  and  the  Emperor,  we  are  told,  basely 
avenged  the  fate  of  his  favored  officer  by  putting  to  deatii 
all  the  survivors  of  the  fifly^asaots,  who  had  yet  done 
no  more  than  bravely  defend  their  homes  a,gainst  a  foreign 
invadef  .•* 

n  DoeomnrtiMy  ut  »up.f  pp.  77, 240, 16^  dlMflo  vm  vrlthoat  defeosiye  ntmat  irheo 

170,  and  OarcUano,  ed.  Herrera,  pp.  18^  1m  advanced  to  tho  tmrer,  and  Chat  hit 

2f,  ete.  lUenda  vainly  endeavored  to  prevent  his 

MQareilasso,  ed.  Herrera,  p.  16.    Ban-  raahnesf.  ^erto-Carreroywhosobsequentlj- 

dovai,  lib.  XXin.  ^  12.     Mariana,  ad  narried  his  daughter,  and  who  ftontahed 

ann,  1&36.    Blemondi,  Hlet  dee  Fran^ais,  Herrera  with  materials  fbr  the  notes  to 

Took  XVL  IMa,  p.  Ma.    PooanMDtos,  ut  his  ediltoa  of  Oardlawo^  was  uBWt  to 

smr.,  88-^7, 177.    9<^pata,  in  his  **  Carlos  him  when  he  leU,  and  among  those  who 

Vameso**  (Valencia,  1M5,  4to,  Canto  il^,  most  promptly  sprang  to  his  a«iatanoewas 

states  the  number  of  peasants  in  the  tower  Urrea,  afterwards  the  translator  of  Ariosto. 

at  thisteen,— meaning,  I  saivose,theoam-  His  body  was  carried  to  Spain,  and  boried, 

foer  who  survived  the  assaolt, — and  says  as  was  that  ef  his  wife,  ia  his  native  city,  • 

that  Don  Jiuis  de  la  Coeva,  who  executed  Toledo.    See  a  Gancion  oC  Qongora<Ob>as, 

the  imperial-  order  for  their  death,  wUhed  1064,  f.  48  b.),  where  he  si^rs  that  eveicy 

to  spare  some  of  them.  He  adds,  that  Oar-  stone  in  Xoledo  is  a  ip4^»nTmfT}t  to  ^im  — . 
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Im  a  life  so  shart,  and  so  (»*owded  with  cares  and  adven-* 
tares,  we  should  hardly  expect. to  find  leisure  for  poetry. 
But,  as  he  desarifoes  himself  in  his  third  Eclogue,  Garci-* 
lasso  seema  to  have  hurried  through  the  world, 

• 

Now  eelzing  on  the  sword,  and  now  the  pen  ;^ 

so  that  he  still  left  a  small  collection  of  poems,  which  the 
faiUifQl  widow  of  Boscan,  findmg  among  her  husband's 
papers,  published  at  the  end  of  his  works  as  a  (jarcuaaw'a 
Fourth  Book,  and  has  thus  rescued  what  would  poetical 
otherwise  probably  have  been  lost.  Their  char- 
acter is  singular,  considering  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  were  written ;  for,  instead  of  betraying  any 
of  the  spirit  that  governed  the  main  course  of  their  au- 
thor's adventurous  life  and  brought  hiioa  to  an  early  grave, 
they  are  remarkable  for  their  gentleness  and  melancholy, 
and  their  best  portions  are  in  a  pastoral  tone,  breathing 
the  very  sweetness  of  the  fabulous  ages  of  Arcadia. 
When  he  wrote  most  of  them  we  have  no  means  of  de^ 
termining  with  exactness.  But,  with  the  exception  of 
three  or  four  trifles  that  appear  mingled  with  other  similar 
trifles  in  the  first  book  of  Boscan's  works,  all  Gar-  ^e  follows 
cilasso's  poems  are  in  the  Italian  forms,  which  we  Bw«»n. 
know  were  first  adopted,  with  his  cooperation,  in  1526  ? 
so  that  we  must,  at  any  rate,  place  them  in  the  ten  years 
between  this  date  and  that  of  his  death. 
They  consist  of  thirty-seven  sonnets,  five  canzoni,  two 
,  elegies,  an  epistle  in  i;er*i  sdoUi  less  grave  than  the  rest 
of  his  poetry,  and  three  pastorals ;  the  pastorals  consti- 
tuting more  than  half  of  all  the  verse  he  wrote.  The  air 
of  the  whole  is  Italian.  He  has  imitated  Petrarch,  Bembo, 
Ariosto,  and  especially  Sannazaro,  to  whom  he  has  qnoe 
or  twice  been  indebted  for  pages  together ;  turning,  how- 
it  txAj  be  wortti  notice  that  a  son  of  Gar-  mentary  of  BerrhiB,  was  pobllshed  at  Nft- 
cilasso,  who  bare  his  father's  name,  per-  pies  by  direction  of  Gardlasso,  and  that  tt 
ished  rashVt  as  he  did,  in  a  fight  with  the  was  dedi^ted  to  him  by  flclpio  Oapicias. 
French.  It  was  in  1555,  and  he  was  only 
twenty-five  years  eld.  *  Tomuidoon4a  M^adtt,  ««a  la  yluaa  » 

Uagno,  in  his  «Kritlsche  Bemerkung-    »  verse  aflerwaids  borrowed  by  Eidlla, 
en  fiber  KasttUsehe  Uteratnr  »  (H-.  Heft,    mja  ^ged  in  his  «  Araucann:"  It  18  equally 
8vt),  Aach^  1880,  p.  108),  says  that  In    applicable  to  both  poelB. 
1636  an  edition  of  VirgU,  with  the  com- 
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ever,  from*  time  to  time,  reverently  to  the  greater  ancient 
masters,  Virgil  and  Theocritus,  and  acknowledging  their 
supremacy.  Where  the  Italian  tone  most  prevails,  some- 
thing of  the  poetical  spirit  which  should  sustain  him  is  lost. 
But,  after  all,  Garoilasso  was  a  poet  of  no  common  genius. 
We  see  it  sometimes  even  in  the  strictest  of  his  imita- 
tions ;.  but  it  reveals  itself  much  more  distinctly  when,  as 
in  the  first  £clogue,  he  uses  as  servants  the  masters  to 
whom  he  elsewhere  devotes  himself,  and  writes  only  like 
a  Spaniard,  warm  with  the  pecutiar  national  spirit  of  his 
country. 

This  first  Eclogue  is,  in  truth,  the  best  of  his  works.    It 
is  beautiful  in  the  simplicity  of  its  structure,  and  beautiful 
Hit  ftntBe-  ^  ^^^  poetical  execution.    It  was  probably  writ- 
logue.  ^Q  fj^^  Naples.    It  opens  with  an  address  tp 

the  father  of  the  famous  Duke  of  Alva,  then  viceroy  of 
that  principality,  calling  upon  him,  in  the  most  airtlesa 
manner,  to  listei)  to  the  complaints  of  two  shepberdsi 
the  first  mourning  the  faithlessness  of  a  mistressi  and  the 
other  ihe  death  of  one.  Salicio,  who  represents  Gajrci- 
lasso,  then  begins ;  and  when  he  has  entirely  finished,  but 
not  before,  he  is  answered  by  Nemoroso,  whose  name  indi- 
cates that  he  represents  Boscan."  The  whole  closes  nat- 
urally and  gracefully,  with  a  description  of  the  approach 
of  evening.  It  is,  therefore,  not  properly  a  dialogue,  any 
more  than  the  eighth  Eclogue  of  Virgil.  On  the  contrary, 
except  the  lines  at  the  opening  and  the  conclusion,  it  might 
be  regarded  as  two  separate  elegies,  in  which  the  pastoral 
tone  is  uncommonly  well  preserved,  and  each  of  which, 
by  its  divisions  and  arrangements,  is  made  to  resemble  an 
Italian  canzone.  An  air  of  freshness,  and  even  originality, 
is  thus  given  to  the  structure  of  the  entire  pastoral,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  the  melancholy  but  glowing  passion 
that  breathes  through  it  renders  it  in  a  high  degree  poet- 
ical. 

In  the  first  part,  where  Salicio  laments  the  unfaithM- 

SB I  am  aware  that  Henrera,  in  his  notes  meant  that  name  for  Boacan,  taking  it  from 

to  the  poetry  of  Garcilamo,  aays  that  Gnx-  Bo9qu9  and  Hemut;  a  Tecy  ol^rioaa  «on- 

cihuMo  intended  to  represent  Don  Antonio  oeit.    Among  ttie  rest,  Oemmtes  is  of  ttrfa 

de  Vonseca  under  the  name  of  Nemtnoso.  opinion.  (Don  Quixote,  Parte  n.  c.  0T.)  ■' 
But  neaity  everybody  else  supposes  he 
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ness  of  his  mistress,  there  is  a  happy  preservation  of  the 
air  of  pastoral  life  by  a  constant  and  yet  not  foirced  allu- 
sion to  natural  scenery  and  rural  objects,  as  in  the  follow- 
ing passage  : 

For  tbee>  tbo  silence  of  the  shady  wood 
I  loyed ;  for«thee,  the  secret  moantainr-top. 
Which  dwells  apart,  glad  m  its  solitude  ; 
For  thee,  I  loved  the  verdant  grass,  the  wind 
That  breathed  so  fresh  and  cool,  the  lily  pale, 
The  blushing  rose,  and  Athe  fragrant  treaasres 
Of  the  opening  spring  !    But,  O  !  how  &r. 
From  all  I  thought,  from  all  I  trusted,  amidst 
Loving  scenes  like  these,  was  that  dark  falsehood 
That  lay  hid  within  thy  treacherous  heart  \^ 

The  other  division  of  the  Eclogue  contains  passages 
that  remind  ns  both  of  Milton's  ''  Lycidas ''  and  of  the 
ancients  whom  Milton  imitated.  Thus,  in  the  following 
luies,  where  the  opening  idea  is  taken  from  a  well-knovni 
passage  in  the  Oayssey,  the  conclusion  is  not  unworthy 
of  the  thought  that  precedes  it,  and  adds  a  new  charm  to 
what  so  many  poets  sinoe  Homer  had  rendered  familiar :  ^ 

Ajatd  as  .the  nightingale  that  hides  herself 
Amidst  the  sheltexing  leaves,  and  sorrows  there. 
Because  the  unfeeling  hind,  with  cruel  craft. 
Hath  stole  away  her  unfledged  offspring  dear,  — 
Stole  them  from  oat  the  nest  that  was  their  home. 
While  she  was  absent  from  the  bough  she  loved,  -^ 
And  pours  her  grief  in  sweetest  melody. 
Filling  the  air  with  passionate  complaint, 
*  Amidst  the  silence  of  the  gloomy  night, 

Calling  on  heaven  and  heaven's  pure  stars  . 
To  witness  her  great  wrong ; — so  I  am  yielded  up 
To  misery,  and  mourn,  in  vain,  that  Death 
Should  thrust  his  hand  into  n^  inmost  hieart» 

9Tw  n  elfflendo  de  la  Mhrft  umliroM,  Something  of  the  same  idea  and  torn  of 

F^«l»«iaQiTld«ljFftj»««iii^nto  piir»eoccarilttMande»«allpiiUfltoBo«- 

Por  ti  1»  ve.de  hierba,  el  fi^  yiento,         "^  ^^^^  ^\^  noticed  her«ifter. 

BlW«noollTloycolo»d»roi«,  »  Odyaa.  T.  618-624.    Moechns,  too,  has 

Y  diUoe  primayem  detealM.  it,  and  Tirgfl  *,  but  tt  is  moM  to  the  praaent 

Ay  I  quanto  me  eagalUiba,  purpose  to  say  that  it  is  found  in  Boscan*8 

Ay  1  quM  dlftrente  era,  u  i,eandto.»» 

Yqnaadeotramanera  *»vi.««*w 
Lo  que  en  ta  fklM  pepho  ae  etoondia. 

Ohnw  de  Oardlaaao  de  la  Yoga,  ed.  Aurai 
Madiid,  1786,  ]2mo,  p.  8. 
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Aad  h&ut  9!mf»  w  fron  ite  n€Bl  aod  borne. 
The  loTe  I  cfaerisbed  with  unoeasmg  cue  !  * 

Garcflaaso's  versification  is  uncommonly  sweet,  and  well 
suited  to  the  tender  and  sad  character  of  his  poetry.  In 
his  second  Eclogue,  he  has  tried  the  singolar 
experiment  of  making  the  rhyme  often,  not 
between  the  ends  of  two  lines,  but  between  the  end  of 
one  and  the  middle  of  the  next.  It  was  not,  however, 
successful.  Cervantes  ha^imitated  it,  and  so  have  one  or 
two  others ;  but  wherever  the  rhyme  is  quite  obvious  the 
effect  is  not  good,  and  where  it  is  little  noticed  the  lines 
take  rather  the  character  of  blank  verse.^    In  general, 

*  Qui  melBflliii^efiat,  eon  trifle  eanfto,         Kehamai,'' and  in  ItaHaa  tliey  ooeoc  in  Al- 

ih^^cwondidok  ||eri*8*<8m,'*Aotni.M.4.    Idonvtre 


I)0loiitferaMU|i«elo^eiilwta]iio  iah  except  in  tooic  ittcftiwM  of  Pedro  do 

QnttdalanMulonuiioeataHMMMeBlBt       SalAB,  printed  in  188S,  and  in  thv  flooood 


Taqoelioteq^edeate,  Jwnada  ci  a^**FnlbeaBik»ato  al  Mawta 

CopdifcwndatMla,  oTTinode  MAna,  1034.    No  doubt  they 

iuISJ^^^SS!Tmwr»  «.^*  «*«"  etacwhere, bat  they  are  nm,  I  think. 

TfaTaUtaAiiMehenoiiAeaa  Boottey,  apeafciag  «r  th«e  ihymefl,  as 

8a  kmentaMe  ofldo  y  sua  ^ottdlai,  he  oaed  them  in  his  "  Kfthama,**  caUs  them 

Tnyendo  de  m  pma  *^  ecypto-rhymea/'  aaid  flays  he  "  went  upon 

EldelopartBrti0oyl«Mlnl^<  the  flyatam  of  rhyminir  to  the  ear,  regard- 

DMtaiMMmmidlDyolariMida  k«  of  the  flyej"  aflding,  «n  I  do  not 

AmidQlor,yadine4tiJK>«ntaao  gveaflydeoeiTeniyBelftitmiifeefl  the  advao- 

De  la  dnreza  de  la  mneite  aynda :  tage  of  rhyme  with  the  strength  and  firee- 

Ella  en  mi  eom^om  nu/fyd  la  mano,  ^om  of  blank  rerae  in  a  manner  peculiar 

^*!^"^"r^"^*?!'*'**"*^  .  tftitteit"   He  does  not  seem  to  be  annure 

Ob«deG«ciIa-odeUVeg..ed.A««.  b^^htasfc^ttttoerlArtttathetiimight 

'  them  important.   (Bee  his  letlen  to  W4dter 

«  For  example :  Savage  Landor,  May  20, 1808,  and  to  Bbe. 

AAoyo,  ittamal  edanmieAMM  ne«r  SlUott,  Veb.  7, 1811,  in  his  Lifb  by 

Oon  otio,  41M  pcMftroi,  qoe  taj^tea  his  Sen.) 

JnagMaoomo  <i09iia,  o  4110  este  focgo,  ate.  Angwt  Vwhs,  on  the  oontrary,  hi  his 

I  know  of  no  eaitUer  fofltance  of  this  pre-  teamed  and  curioua  tNabtoe,  "  Die   Bo- 

die  rhyme,  which  is  quite  diffeient  from  manischen  Sprachen  in  ilirem  Veiftftltnisae 

the  lawlesa  ihymea  that  sometimes  broke  ston  Lateinisehen*'  (finlle,  1849, 8vo,  pp. 

the  yersea  of  the  Mianeslngns  and  Troa-  864-266),  attempts  to  trace  such  ^yratfi  to 

badoors.    Cemntes  used  it,  nearly  a  cen-  the  poems  of  Homer,  and  to  shoiTthat  they 

tnry  afterwards,  In  his  ^Gaadon  de  Sri-  were  nndentoed  by  the  Gieelcs$  bid^  of 

a6stomo**(Dont)Bia8ta,BvtoI.e.l4),and  course,  he  fldls.    B!s  geMed 'aismisioa 

Feltteer,  in  liis  iwmmifMtary  on  the  passage,  about  rhyme,  however,  is  well  wOTCh  nad- 

regards  Oervaates  a»  tibe  InTentor  of  it.  ing  (pp.  249<^&),  and  Iwespedally  concur 

Pertaps  ChtfotiflSBO^  riiymes  Imd  aioaped  in  his  remark  ^.260)  that  *<  it  lays  so  deep 

all  nottoe;  Cor  they  are  not  Uie  suliJect  of  in  human  natore  and  In  human  language, 

lenaxk  by  his  learned  commentators.    In  that  it  ia  as  little  worth  while  to  diaouss  the 

English,  instaaees  of  this  peculiarity  may  origin  of  rhyme  as  the  origin  <^  singing  or 

be  found  occasionaUy  amidst  the  riotous  dancing.**    All  nations  have  shown  a  trad- 

iraste  .of  rhymes  in  Southey*s  **  Guise  of  enpy  to  it  in  alUteiatdon  or  otherwfte ; 
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however,  Oarcilasso's  hannony  can  hardly  be  improved ; 
at  least,  not  without  injuring  his  versification  in  particu- 
lars yet  more  important. 

His  poems  had  a  great  success  from  the  moment  they 
appeared.  There  was  a  grace  and  an  elegance  about 
them  of  which  Boscan  may  in  part  have  set  the  ^^  ^ 
example,  but  which  Boscan  was  never  able  to  suooeaa  and 
reach.  The  Spaniards  who  came  back  from  Rome 
and  Naples  were  delighted  to  find  at  home  what  had  so 
much  charmed  them  in  their  campaigns  and  wanderings  in 
Italy;  and  Garcilasso's  poems  were  proudly  reprinted, 
wherever  the  Spanish  arms  and  influence  extended.  They 
received,  too,  other  honors.  In  less  than  half  a  century 
from  their  first  appearance,  Francisco  Sanchez,  commonly 
called  ''£1  Brocense,"  the  most  learned  Spaniard  of  his 
age,  added  a  commentary  to  them  whieh  has  still  some 
value.  A  little  later,  Herrera,  the  lyric  poet,  published 
them,  with  a  series  of  notes  yet  more  ample,  in  which, 
amidst  much  that  is  useless,  interesting  details  may  be 
found,  foi  which  he  was  indebted  to  Puerto-Oarrero,  the 
poet's  son-in-law.  And,  early  in  the  next  century,  Tamayo 
de  Ydrgas  again  encumbered  the  whole  with  a  new  mass 
of  unprofitable  learning.^    Such  distinctions,  however. 


iMrt  the  modem  langoaget,  as  they  were  mentary,  which  to  fM>  cnmbenome  thafc  U 
fMrmtng  and  Civmed,  denumded  it  from  has  never  been  reprinted,  though  It  con- 
their  ▼ery  nature,  being  without  the  quani-  tabu  a  good  deal  Important,  both  to  the 
tiiff  that  pceralled  hi  the  Greek  and  Latin,  htotory  of  Oareilasso,  and  to  the  eluclda- 
and  regulated  their  verse.  In  the  modem  tion  of  ttie  earlier  Spantoh  literature. 
langnageB,  therefore,  above  aU  others,  Tamayo  de  Vargas  was  not  satisfied  with 
rhyme  has  been  developed  In  its  most  either  of  them,  and  published  a  comment- 
various  forms,  among  whioh  the  oiypto-  ary  of  hte  own  at  Madrid,  in  1622, 18mo, 
rhyme,  as  Sonthey  has  named  it,  is  one  but  it  is  of  little  worth.  Perhaps  the  most 
of  the  more  recondite  and  curious.  Dr.  agreeable  edition  of  Oarcilasso  is  one  pub- 
Julius  says  the  Qexman  ntirnneHngen  and  lished,  without  its  editor's  name,  in  1765, 
WMUterHngert  had  it.  by  the  Ohevaller  Joseph  Nicolas  de  Aiara, 
4  Franolsoo  8anchM~-who  was  named  long  the  ambassador  of  Spain  at  Rome, 
at  home  fil  Arooense,  beeanse  he  was  bom  and  at  the  head  of  what  was  most  distin- 
at  LasBrosaain  Iistremadura,but  is  known  guished  in  the  intellectual  society  of  that 
elsewhere  aa  Sanetlus,  ttie  author  of  the  capital.  In  BngUah  Oarcilasso  was  made 
"  Minerva,"  and  other  woritf  of  learning  —  known  by  J.  H.  WiflSeo,  who,  in  1828,  pub- 
published  his  edition  of  Oarcilasso  at  Sala-  Uahed  at  London,  in  8vo,  a  translation  of 
maneesl574, 18mo;  a  modest  work,  which  all  his  works,  prefixing  a  Life,  and  the 
has  bedli  printed  often  since.  Hiis  was  fol-  Essay  on  Spanish  poetry  which  Quintana 
lowed  at  Seville,  in  1680,  by  the  elaborate  prefixed  to  his  collection,  in  1807,  and 
edition  of  Herrerai  is  Svo,  filling  nearly  which  had,  In  substance,  appeared  before 
■even  hundred  pages,  chiefly  with  its  com-  the  Bomaooero  of  {'emandei,  in  1706 }  but 
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ccmstitated,  even  when  they  were  fresh,  little  of  Gar- 
cilasso's  real  gloiy,  which  rested  on  the  safer  foundations 
of  a  genuine  and  general  regard.  His  poetry,  from  the 
first,  sunk  deep  into  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.  His 
sonnets  were  heard  everywhere  ;  his  eclogues  were  acted 
like  popular  dramas.^  The  greatest  geniuses  of  his  nation 
express  for  him  a  reverence  they  show  to  none  of  their  pre- 
decessors. Lope  de  Vega  imitates  him  in  every  possible 
way ;  Cervantes  praises  him  more  than  he  does  any  other 
poet,  and  cites  him  oftener.^  And  thus  Garcilasso  has 
come  down  to  us  enjoying  a  general  national  admiration 
such  as  is  given  to  hardly  any  other  Spanish  poet,  and 
to  none  that  lived  before  his  time. 

That  it  would  have  been  better  for  himself  and  for  the 
literature  of  his  country  if  he  had  drawn  more  from  the 
elements  of  the  jearlier  national  character,  and  imitated 

Ihe  traulatfan  is  oonstntined,  and  fUte  in  «>  D<»  Qniznte  (Bute  IL  c.  68X  lAor 

the  haribooj  that  to  moA  dtatingoialiM  levring  tin  Dofce  and  Dochesa,  flods  a 

the  original,  aodttiB  life  is  besfy,  and  ook  party  about  to  vepresent  one  of  Gandlaaao^ 

alwajjsaoconteinlisatataaenkof  flbcta.  Bck)gvea,ataaaartoryMe  cAom^fre. 


Ibe  enmbrooB  ooBBnmitaix  of  Herrera  ^  I  notioe  that  the  aUoaioia  to  GaidlaaBO 

I  attaoked  by  no  kaa  a  penon  than.Taia  by  Cervantes  are  obiefly  in  the  latter  part 

SnriqiiaB,  Admital  of  Castile,  in  a  letter  ofhia  life }  namely,  in  the  seoond  part  oTliis 

addfeaaed  to  Henera  hhnaeU;  under  tb»  DonQnixote,inhiaOQflBedia8,hi8  Noirelas, 

npBBe  of  Petie  Jaeopin,  written  with  nmeh  and  his  **  feiailea  y  SlgtBDraaida,''  aa  if  hia 

spirit,  and  acme  acateneaa  and  wit.  It  OQUH  admiration  were  the  resnlt  of  hia  matured 

plaina  anooeaaAilly  of  Herrera  ibr  being  Judgment.    More  than  onoe  he  calls  him 

hyp«recitical,bat  ains  in  the  aame  direction  "  the  inrinoe  of  Spanish  poeto  } "  but  this 

Itaelf }  and,  if  it  have  little  value  now,  it  la  title,  which  can  be  traced  back  to  Henera, 

at  least  a  fSair  specimen  of  the  aasthetlcs  of  and  haa  been  continued  down  to  our  own 

itaage.    It  has  never  been  printed.    Tsr  times,  has,  perhaqps,  rarely  been  taken 

mayo  de  Viigas,  in  the  notes  to  his  edition  literally. 

of  Gareilasso  (1622,  t  86),  speaks  of  it  as  One  proof  of  GareOasao's  great  popular- 
well  known  in  his  time  }  but  Bedano,  In  his  ity  is  to  be  found  in  the  perversioi  of  his 
Pamaso,  1774  (Tom.  Yin.  t  adL),  gives  as  absolutely  secular  poetry  to  religions  pur- 
a  reaacMi  for  not  publishing  it  that  the  only  poses,  by^Tuan  die  AndosiUa  Lanamendi, 
copy  he  knew  was  incomplete.  I  have  one,  who,  in  1628,  printed  a  volume  of  verse  on 
however,  divided  into  forty-six  Observa-  the  Orocifizion,  entitled  **  Ghristo  nuestro 
etones,  and  filling  aeventy-one  pagea  in  Senor  en  la  Cms,*'  —  a  mere  cento  from 
folio,  the  conclusion  of  which  indicates  Garcilasso,  of  which  a  specimen  may  be 
that  nothing  ia  wanting.  N.  Antonio  (Bib.  found  in  Baana,  HUoa  de  Ifadtid,  TiMn.  m. 
Nov.,  Tom.  I.  p.  690)  attributea  Petre  Ja-  p.  201.  This,  however,  was  not,  I  beUeve, 
oopin  to  ttie  Grand  Constable  of  Gaatile,  the  only  instauoce  of  such  absurdity  in  lela- 
Juan  Femandea  de  Telaaco,  who  died  In  tion  to  Gareibissa  A  similar  or  nearly 
1613  ;  but  I  think  he  is  mistaken,  for  the  similar  work  was  published  by  Sebastian 
author  seems  to  have  been  alive  when  de  Cordoba  Saaedo,  in  1677.  But  it  in- 
Tamayo  de  Tdrgas  wrote,  in  1622.  Some  duded  Boaoan  as  wen  as  Gardlasso.  An 
persons  have  attributed  it  to  Pedro  Ver-  account  of  it  can  be  found  in  the  Spanish 
nandes  de  Telaaco,  another  Constable  j  but  tnmslation  of  this  book,  Tom.  n.  p.  488. 
this  is  certainly  a  miatake. 
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lesg  the  great  Italian  masters  he  justly  admired,  can  hardly 
be  doubted.  It  would  have  given  a  freer  and  more  gener- 
ous movement  to  his  poeticail  genius,  and  opened  his  influ- 
to  him  a  range  of  subjects  and  forms  of  composi-  i^ij^fsE^ 
tion,  from  which,  by  rejecting  the  example  of  ***^- 
the  national  poets  that  had  gone  before  him,  he  excluded 
himself.**  But  he  deliberately  decided  otherwise ;  and 
his  great  success,  added  to  that  of  Boscan,  introduced 
into  Spain  an  Italian  school  of  poetry  which  has  been  an 
important  part  of  Spanish  literature  ever  since.** 


**  How  decidedly  Qarcilasso  reijeeted  tbe 
gpanlah  poetry  written  before  his  time  oan 
be  seen,  not  only  by  his  own  example,  bat 
by  his  letter  prefixed  to  Boscan^  transla- 
tion of  Castigliooe,  wtiere  lie  says  that  he 
holds  It  to  be  a  great  benefit  to  tbe  Spanish 
language  to  translate  into  it  things  really 
worthy  to  be  read}  "for^"  he  adds,  "I 
know  not  what  ill  luck  haa  always  fi^owed 
us,  but  hardly  anybody  has  written  any- 
thing in  oar  tongue  worthy  of  that  trou- 
ble." It  may  be  noted,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  scarcely  a  word'  or  phrase  used  by 
Garcilastfo  has  ceased  to  be  aocooiited  pore 
Gastilian;~a  lemiisrk  that  can  be  ex* 
tended,  I  think,  to  no  writer  so  early.  His 
language  liyea  as  he  does,  and,  in  no  small 
degtee,  beeaua*   his  seoceBS   has  conae* 
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crated  it.  The  wwd  deabcMor,  in  his  sec- 
ond Edogue,  is,  itsrhaps,  the  only  excep- 
tion to  this  remark. 

^  Eleven  years  after  the  publication  of 
the  works  of  Boscan  and  QaEOHasso^  Her* 
nando  de  Bosses,  in  the  PreCace  to  his  ^^  Iri- 
unfos  de  Petrarca  ^  (Medina  del  Campo, 
1554,  4to),  says,  with  much  truth  :  **  Since 
Qarallasso  de  tat  Vega  and  Juan  Boscan 
introduced  Tuscan  measures  into  our  Span- 
ish language,  ewry thfaig  earlier,  written  or 
translated,  in  the  forms  of  verse  thCTi  used 
in  Spain,  has  so  much  lost  reputation  that 
f^  now  care  to  read  it,  though,  as  we  all 
know,  some  of  it  Is  of  great  value.^*  If 
this  opinion  had  continued  to  prevail, 
Spanish  literature  would  not  have  become 
what  it  now  is. 


CHAPTEE    HI. 

IMITATIONS    OP  THE   ITALIAN  MANNER.  —  ACU!^A.  —  CETINA.  —  OPPOSI- 
TION TO  IT.  — •CASTILLE/O.  — ANTONIO  DE  TILLBGA8. BILVKSTKB.— 

DISCUSSIONS  OCWCBRNIMO  IT.  —  ABGOn  91  MOUMA.  — MONTAI.TO.  — » 
LOPE  DE  YBQA.  — ITS  FINAL  SUCCESS. 

The  example  set  by  Boscan  and  Oarcilasso  was  so  well 
suited  to  the  spirit  and  demands  of  the  age,  that  it  became 
as  much  a  fashion  at  the  court  of  Charles  the  Fifth  to 
write  in  the  Italian  manner  as  it  did  to  travel  in  Italy, 
or  make  a  military  campaign  there.  Among  those  who 
earliest  adopted  the  forms  of  Italian  verse  was  Fernando 
Fernando  d«  ^®  Acufia,  a  gentleman  belonging  to  a  noble  For- 
Acnna.  tuguese  family,  buf  bom  in  Madrid,  and  writing 
only  in  Spanish.  He  served  in  Flanders,  in  Italy,  and  in 
Africa ;  and,  after  the  conquest  of  Tunis,  in  1535,  a  mutiny 
having  occurred  in  its  garrison,  he  was  sent  there  by  the 
Emperor,  with  unlimited  authority  to  punish  or  to  pardon 
those  implicated  in  it ;  a  difficult  mission,  whose  duties  he 
fulfilled  with  great  discretion,  and  with  an  honorable 
generosity. 

In  other  respects,  too,  Acuna  was  treated  with  peculiar 
confidence.  Charles  the  Fifth  —  as  we  learn  from  the 
Chju-ietv.  fo^ii^iar  correspondence  of  Van  Male,  a  poor 
an  author,  scholar  and  gentleman  who  slept  often  in  his 
bed-chamber  and  nursed  him  in  his  infirmities  —  amused 
the  fretfulness  of  a  premature  old  age,  under  which  his 
proud  spfrit  constantly  chafed,  by  making  a  translation 
into  Spanish  prose  of  a  French  poem  then  much  in  vogue 
and  favor,  —  the  *'  Chevalier  D^libdr^.^'  Its  author,  Oli- 
vier de  la  Marche,  was  long  attached  to  the  service  of 
Mary  of  Burgundy,  the  Emperor's  grandmother,  and  had 
set  forth,  in  the  Chevalier  D^lib^r^,  an  allegorical  show  of 
the  events  in  the  life  of  her  father,  so  flattering  as  to 

(468) 
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render  bis  picture  an  object  of  general  admiration  at  tbe 
time  wben  Cbarles  was  educated  at  ber  brilliant  court.^ 
But  tbe  great  Emperor,  tbougb  bis  prose  version  of  tbe 
pleasant  reading  of  bis  youtb  is  said  to  bave  been  pre- 
pared witb  more  skill  and  success  tban  migbt  bave  been 
anticipated  from  bis  imperfect  training  for  sucb  a  task, 
felt  that  be  was  unable  to  give  it  tbe  easy  dress  be  desired 
it  sbonld  wear  in  Oastilian  verse.  Tbis  labor,  tberefore, 
in  tbe  plenitude  of  bis  autberit j,  be  assigned  to  Acuna ; 
confiding  to  him  tbe  manuscript  be  bad  prepared  in  great 
secrecy,  and  requiring  bim  to  cast  it  into  a  more  appro- 
priate and  agreeable  form. 

Acuna  was  well  fitted  for  ibe  delicate  duty  assigned 
to  bim.  As  a  courtier,  skilled  in  tbe  bumors  of  tbe 
palace,  be  omitted  several  passages  tbat  would  be  little 
interesting  to  bis  master,  and  inserted  otbers  tbat  would 
be  more  so,  —  particularly  several  relating  to  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  and  to  Pbilip,  Cbarles'  fatber.  As  a  poet, 
be  turned  tbe  Emperor's  prose  into  tbe  old  double  gum- 
UUaa  witb  a  purity  and  ricbness  of  idiom  rare  in  any 
period  of  Spanisb  litei^ature,  and  some  portion  of  tbe 
merit  of  wbicb  bas,  perbaps  justly,  been  attributed  by 
Van  Male  to  tbe  Imperial  vei'sion  out  of  wbicb  it  was 
constructed.  Tbe  poem  tbus  prepared  —  making  tbree 
bundred  and  seventy-nine  stanzas  of  ten  sbort  lines  eacb 
—  was  tben  secretly  given  by  Cbarles,  as  if  it  were  a 
present  wortby  of  a  munificent  sovereign,  to  Van  Male, 
tbe  poor  servant,  wbo  records  tbe  facts  relating  to  it ; 
and  tben,  forbidding  any  notice  of  bimself  in  tbe  Preface, 
tbe  Emperor  ordered  an  edition  of  it  so  large  tbat  ihe 
unbappy  scbolar  trembled  at  tbe  pecuniary  risks  be  was 
to  run  on  account  of  tbe  bounty  be  bad  received,  mw  ^  thi. 
Tbe  ''Oavallero  Determinado,"  as  it  was  called  lero  Deter- 
in  tbe  version  of  Acuna,  was,  bowever,  more  ™  ^ 
successful  tban  Van  Male  supposed  it  would  be  ;  and, 
partly  from  tbe  interest  tbe  master  of  so  many  kingdoms 
must  bave  felt  in  a  work  in  wbicb  bis  secret  sbare  was 
considerable ;  partly  from  tbe  ingenuity  of  tbe  allegory, 
wbicb  is  due  in  general  to  La  Marcbe  ;  and  partly  from 

1  Ch>i:^t,  Biblioth«que  Vran^aiM,  Paris,  1745, 12mo,  Tom.  IX.  pp  870-880. 
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the  flaency  and  grace  of  the  veraifieation,  which  must  be 
wholly  Acofia's,  it  became  very  popular ;  seven  editionB 
of  it  being  called  for  in  the  course  of  half  a  century.* 

But,  notwithstanding  the  success  of  the  Cavallero  Deter- 
minado,  Acufia  wrote  hardly  anything  else  in  the  old 
national  style  and  manner.  His  shorter  poems,  filling  a 
small  volume,  are,  with  one  or  two  inconsiderable  excep- 
Acana^spoet-  tious,  in  the  Italian  measures,  and  sometimes 
icai  work!,  are  direct  imitations  of  Boscan  and  Gaicilasso. 
They  are  almost  all  written  in  good  taste,  and  with  a 
classical  finish,  especially  "  The  Contest  of  Ajax  with 

*  It  ia  tomethiog  like  the  wett-known  'hundred  gcHA  crowns  to  the  snffering  man 

Oerman  poem  '^Theaerdank,'*  which  was  of  letters  ;  —  a  remark  to  which  the  Em- 

derotedtotheadyeotweaof  Mazlmiliiail.  peror  repUed   by  laying,  ^^WiUiam  wQl 

up  to  the  time  when  he  married  Mary  of  come  rightftilly  by  the  money  ;   he  has 

Borgondy  j  and,  like  that,  owes  some  of  its  sweat  hard*  at  the  work,** — **Bono  jnre 

repotatloa  to  the   bold  engfavings  with  fhictus  lUe  ad  Quiielmum  redeat ;  nt  qot 

which  its  successive  editions  were  oma-  plurimnm  in  iUo  opere  sud&rit.**    Of  the 

mented.    One  ct  the  best  ct  the  Cayaliero  Emperor's  personal  share  in  the  version 

Determinado  is  tlie  Plantintana,  Anvers,  of  the  Ohevalier  OtilMfri  Tan  Male  gives 

1501,  8vo.     The  account  of  the  part  —  the  following  account  (Jan.  13,  1651) :  — 

earlier  unsuspected — borne  by  the  Em-  "Gaasar  matorat  edltionem  libri,  cui  titu- 

peror  in  the  ctnnpaaition  of  the  Oaval-  ius  erat  Gallicus, — Le  Chevalier  D^lib^r^. 

lero  Determinado  is  found  on  pp.  15  and  Hvic  per  «ttum  a  teipso  traductum  tn^ 

16  of  the  *^  Lettres  sur  la  Tie  Int^riMure  didit  Verdinando  Acun»,  Saxonis  custodi, 

de  rSmpereur  Charles  Quint,  par  Chiil-  ut  ab  eo  aptaretur  ad  numeros   rithmi 

laume  Tan  Male,  Qentilhonune  de  sa  Cham-  Hispanici ;    qu»  res   cecidit  felicissim^. 

bre,  publi^es  pour  la  premtdre  fols  par  le  CtMori^  »in%   dubio,  debetur  primaria 

Baron  de  Beiffenberg,  BmxdleB,  Se<d^t£  tradueHania  indiutria^  e«ii||  non  totd-ni 

des   Bibliophiles  Beli^ques,  A  BnuceUes,  linguam^  94d  vt  carmen  et  voeum  aigni- 

1843,"  4to }  a  very  curious  coUeiction  of  Random  miri  esepretait^^  etc.    Epist.  vi. 

thirty-one  Latin  letters,  that  often  contain  A  version  of  the  Chevalier  D^lib^r6  was 

strange  details  of  the  infirmities  of  the  also  made  by  Qer6nimo  de  Uirea,  and 

Emperor  ftom  1560  to  1666.'   Their  author,  was  printed  in  1565.    I  have  never  seen 

Van  Male,  or  Malinsaus,  as  he  was  called  in  it. 

I^atin,  and  Malinee  in  Spanish,  was  one  of  The  taste  (tf  Charles  V.,  It  should   in 

Uifl  needy  Flemings  who  sought  fhvor  at  Justice  be  added,  was,  like  that  of  his  im- 

the  court  of  Charles  N.    Being  ill  treated  mediate  successors,  decidedly  for  painting 

by  the  Buke  of  Alva,  who  was  his  first  rather  than  poetry }  and  his  patronage  of 

patron ;  by  Avila  y  Zuniga,  whose  Com-  Titian  was  honorable  to  him,  if  that  of  Van 

mentaries  he  translated  into  Latin,  in  order  Male  was  not.    It  is  one  of  the  few  touefa 

to  purchase  his  regard )  and  by  the  Em-  Ing  clrcumstanoes  connected  with  his  his- 

peror,  to  whom  he  rendered  many  kind  and  tory,  that  he  carried  into  his  doubtfoi  re- 

fidthftil  services,  he  was,  like  many  others  treat  at  Tuste  two  pictures  of  the  great 

who  had  come  to  Spain  with  similar  hopes,  master  to  whom  he  had  so  often  done  hom- 

glad  to  return  to  Flanders  as  poor  as  he  age,  and  that  he  ordered  one  of  them,  the 

came.    He  died  in  1561.    He  was  an  ac-  "  Oloria,**  to  follow  his  body,  wherever  ft 

oompUshsd  and   simple-hearted   scholar,  should -be  buried }  a  direction  which  was 

and  deserved  a  better  fkte  than  to  be  re-  obeyed,  when  his  remains  were  carried  to 

warded  for  his  devotion  to  the  Imperial  the  Bscorial,  in  1574.    See  the  Interesting 

humors  by  a  present  of  Acuna's  manu*  account  of  Tuste  in  Find's  Handbook,  1846, 

script,  which  Avila  had  the  malice  to  as-  p.  651.      The  Oaballero  Determinado  was 

sure  the  Emperor  would  be  well  worth  five  first  pablishsd  in  1562. 
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Ulysses,'^  where,  in  tolerable  blank  verse,  Acofia  has 
imitated  the  severe  simplicity,  of-  Homer.  He  was  known, 
too,  in  Italy,  and  his  translation  of  a  patt  of  Boiardo's 
" Orlando  Innamorato '^  was  praised  there;  but  his  mis- 
cellanies and  his  sonnets  found  more  faTK)r  at  home.  He 
died  at  Granada,  it  is  said,  in  1580,  while  prosecuting  a 
claim  he  had  inherited  to  a  Spanish  title ;  but  his  poems 
were  not  printed  till  1691,  when,  like  those  of  Boscan, 
with  which  they  may  be  fairly  ranked,  they  were  published 
by  the  pious  care  of  his  widow.® 

Less  fortunate  in  this  respect  than  AoufLa  was  Gutierre 
de  Cetina,  another  Spaniard  of  the  same  period  and  school, 
since  no  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  collect  Q^tierre  de 
his  poems.  The  few  that  remain  to  us,  however,  Oenmu 
'_ —  his  madrigals,  sonnets,  and  other  -short  pieces,  —  have 
much  merit.  Sometimes  they  take  an  Anacreontic  tone ; 
but  the  better  specimens  are  rather  marked  by  sweetness,  . 
like  the  following  madrigal : 

Et^es,  that  have  still  serenely  shone, 

And  still  for  gentleness  been  praised. 

Why  thus  in  anger  are  ye  raised, 
When  tamed  on  me,  and  me  alone  ? 

The  more  ye  tenderly  and  gently  beam, 

The  more  to  all  ye  winning  seem ;  — 
But  yet, —  0,  yet,  — dear  eyes,  serene  and  sweet,  . 
Turn  on  me  still,  whatever  the  glance  I  meet !  ^ 

Like  many  others  of  his  countrymen,  Cetina  was  a  sol* 
dier,  and  fought  bravely  in  Italy,  in  Flanders,  and  at 
Tunis.  Afterwards  he  visited  Mexico,  where  he  had 
a  brother  in  an  important  public  oflSce ;  but  he  died, 
at  last,  in  Seville,  his  native  city,  about  the  year  1560. 
He  was  an  imitator  of  Garcilasso,  even  more  than  of  the 
Italians  who  were  Garcilasso's  models.^ 

s  Xbe  second  edition  of  Acuna's  Poeaias  Maa  belloa  paieceis  k  qnten  os  mlm, 

ig  that  of  Madrid,  1804, 12mo.    Hia  life  is  Porque  a  mf  solo  me  mlrai»  con  ira  ? 

to  Baena,  "HUos  de  Madrid,"  To«.II.  p.  2.^^ r«Sl.. «i»d«. - n-no.. 

387  i  Tom.  IV.  p.  403.  Sedano,  Fomaso  Esyaftol,  Tom.  VH.  p.  75. 

*  ^S^^i!?;!!?!!'  -^    1  v-j  -  »  A  few  of  Cetina'8  poems  are  inserted 

SiaeduloemiDursolaalalMdoa,  .     «  ...       *     *    n  -_ji^  -,.  -ooa 

Porqafi,  si  me  minis,  miraia  ayradoa  t        ^7  Herrera  in  his  notes  to  Garcilasso,  1580, 

Si  quauto  maa  pladoaoa,  pp.  77,  92,  190,  204,  216,  etc.  5  and  a  few 
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But  an  Italian  school  was  not  introduced  into  Sf  smisli 
literatnte  without  a  contest.  We  cannot,  perhaps,  tell 
Cbri8t6Yaide  ^^^  ^^^  broko  gTOund  against  it,  as  an  unprofit- 
Cattiuqio.  able  and  unjustifiable  innovation ;  but  Christdval 
de  Castillejo,  a  gentleman  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  was  the 
most  efficient  of  its  early  opponents.  He  was  attached, 
from  the  age  of  fifteen,  to  the  person  of  Ferdinand,  the 
younger  brother  of  Oharles  the  Fifth,  and  subsequently 
Emperor  of.  Germany ;  passing  tilie  latter  part  of  Mb  lii^ 
in  Austria,  as  secretary  to  that  prince,  and  dying  at 
Vienna  in  1556,  about  sixty-six  years  old.  But  wherever 
he  lived  Castillejo  wrote  verses,  and  showed  no  favor  to 
the  new  school.  He  attacked  it  in  many  ways,  but  chiefly 
by  imitating  the  old  masters  in  their  vilJlAncicos,  cancienes, 
glofias,  and  the  other  fotms  and  measures  they  adopted, 
though  with  a  purer  and  better  taste  than  they  had  gen- 
erally shown. 

Some  of  his  poetry  was  written  as  early  as  1540  and 
1541 ;  and,  except  the  religious  portion,  which  fills  the 
Hi8  poetical  letter  part  of  the  third  and  last  of  the  three 
*'°**-  books  into  which  his  works  are  divided,  it  has 
generally  a  fresh  and  youthful  air.  Facility  and  gayety 
are,  perhaps,  its  most  prominent,  though  certainly  not 
its  highest  characteristics.  Some  of  his  love-verses  are 
remarkable  for  their  tenderness  and  grace,  especially  those 

iiMmb]r8e<laiiointtie**PaniafldBBpanoV*  cntttted  <^9loreBte  tie  yaila  BoeaU,**  of 

Tom.  Vn.  pp.  76,  870  }  Tom.  ym.  pp.  which  a  Botioe  may  be  fbimd  in  the  Span- 

06,  216 }  Tom.  IX.  p.  134.    A  collection  of  ish  translation  of  this  History,  Tom.  II. 

them  may  be  found  in  &e  Biblloteca  of  pp.  402-499. 

lUbadaieyra,  Tom.  XXXIL  1964.     The       la  a  aonnet  by  Oaafcilkjo,  fbond  in  his 

little  ve  know  of  him  is  in  Sismondi,  Lit.  attack  on  the  Italian  school  (Obras,  159^ 

Esp.,  Sevilla,  1841,  Tom.  I.  p.  381.    Frob-  1 114,  a), 'he  speaks  of  Luis  de  Haro  as  one 

ably  be  died   young.     (Conde  Lucanor,  of  the  four  persons  who  had  most  contrib- 

1576,  fL  03,  94.)     The  poems  of  Oetina  utcd  to  tiie  success  of  that  school  in  Spain, 

were,  in  1776,  extant  in  a  MS.  in  the  A  few  of  his  poems  are  to  be  found  in  the 

libracy  of  the  Puke  af  Arcos,  at  Madrid,  unique  copy  of  the  Cancionero  of  1654, 

(Obras  Sueltas  de  Lope  de  Vega,  Madrid,  already  notleed  (see  ante.  Period  I.  Chap. 

1776, 4to,  Tom.  I.,  Prologo,  p.  U.  note.)    It  XXIII.   note  8),  and  I   think  CastUi^ 

is  much  to  be  desired  that  they  should  be  intended  to  refier  to  the  same  Cancionero 

■ought  out  and  published.  when  he  speaks  of  these  fimr  persons,  aH 

Another  authoc  <tf  Uie  period,  who  wrote  of  wholn  figure  in  it.     But  I  know  no 

in  the  Italian  manner  with  less  success,  poems  of  Luis  de  Haro  anywhere  else,  and 

indeed,  than  Cetina,  Mendoza,  &c.,  but  with  those  recorded  here  do  not  justify  Castillejo 

mcHPe  of  the  spirit  cMf  a  partisan,' was  Diego  in  giving  hhn  a  place  iHth  Boscan,  Oard- 

Bamirez  Pagan,  a  native  of  Mureia,  who  lasso,  and  Mendosa. 
published  at  Valencia,  in  1662,  a  volume 
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addpeseed  to  ''Anna/'  who  was  of  the  Schaumbnrg  family ; 
but  he  shows  the.  force  and  bent  of  his  talent  rather  when 
he  deals  with  practical  life,  as  he  does  in  his  bitter  discus- 
sion concerning  the  court ;  in  a  dialogue  between  his  pen 
and  himself;  in  a  poem  on  Woman  ;  and  in  a  letter  to  a 
friend,  asking  counsel  about  a  love  affair ;  all  of  which  are 
full  of  living  sketches  of  the  national  manners  and  feel- 
ings. Next  to  these,  perhaps,  some  of  his  more  fanciful 
pieces^  such  as  his  "  Transformation  of  a  Drunkard  into  a 
Mosquito/'  are  the  most  characteristic  of  his  light-hearted 
nature. 

But  on  every  occasion  where  he  finds  an  opening,  or  can 
make  one,  he  attacks  the  imitators  of  the  Italians,  whom 
he  contemptuously  calls  "Fetrarquistas.''  Once,  Hecanstant^ 
he  devotes  to  them  a  regular  satire,  which  he  ^e^itS^ 
addresses  ''to  those  who  give  up  the  Castilian-  ^^^oi. 
measures  and  follow  the  Italian,''  calling  out  Boscan  and 
Garcilasso  by  name,  and  summoning  Juan  de  Mena,  San- 
chez de  Badajoz,  Naharro,  and  others  of  the  elder  poets, 
to  make  merry  with  him,  at  the  expense  of  the  innovators. 
Almost  everywhere  he  shows  a  lively  temperament,  and 
sometimes  indulges  himself  in  a  freer  jtone  than  was 
thought  beseeming  at  the  time  when  he  lived ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  his  poetry,  though  much  circulated  in 
manuscript,  was  forbidden  by  the  Inquisition  ;  so  that  all 
we  now  possess  of  it  is  an  expurgated  selection,  whichj 
by  a  sort  of  special  favor^  was  exempted  from  censure,  and 
permitted  to  be  printed  in  15T3,* 

•  Almost  all  the  littte  that  te  known  of  sa,'*  which  Ihloratin  saw  fai  4h6  Bscmrial, 
Castlllejo  is  to  be  found  in  his  ^ms,  the  eonld  not  be  fbond  there  in  1844,  when  I 
publication  of  which  was  first  permitted  to  caused  a  search  to  be  made  for  it 
Juan  Lopee  de  Velasco.  Antonio  saytl  Since  this  note  first  appeared  In  1849, 
that  Castilh^o  died  about  1696,  in  w)ii<A  Mr.  V.  Wolf,  of  Vienna,  has  done  me  the 
case  he  must  have  been  very  old ;  espe-  fbvor  to  send  me  a  notice  he  has  published 
eially  if,  as  Moratin  thinks,  he  was  born  in  of  a  grave  in  the  Neukloster  Kirche  bi  the 
1494 !  (L.  F.  Moratin,  Obras,  Tom.  L  Parte  Wiener  Neustadt,  with  this  inscription  : 
I.  pp.  164-166).  His  works  were  well  pub-  ^  Obiit  12.  Junii,  anno  1660,  Viennee,  cla- 
lished  at  Antwerp,  by  Bellero,  in  1698,  rissimus  a  Oonoiliis  et  Secretls  intlmls 
18mo,  and  in  Madrid,  by  Sanchee,  in  1600,  Serenissimi  Ferdinandl  Romanorum  et  Ger- 
18mo,  and  they  form  the  twelfth  and  thlr-  manise  Regis,  Ohristophorus  Castillegius, 
teenth  volumes  of  the  Collection  of  Fernan-  natione  HIspanus,  vir  san^  sua  aetate  nu- 
dez  (Madrid,  1792, 12mo),  besides  which  I  meris  omnibus  solutls.'^  There  seenp,  there- 
have  seen  ediUons  cited  of  1682, 1616,  etc.  fore,  to  be  no  doubt  that  CastillciJo  never  re- 
Ei8  dramas  are  lost  j  even  the  "  Oostan-  turned  to  Spain,  as  has  been  idways  sup- 
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Another  of  those  who  maiiitaliied  the  doctrines  and 
wrote  in  the  measures  of  the  old  school  was  Antonio  de 
^jii^yoio  ^  Villegas,  whose  poems,  thoagh  written  before 
TiuegM.  1551^  ^ere  not  printed  tiU  1666,  The  Prdlogo, 
addressed  to  the  book,  with  instructions  how  it  should 
bear  itself  in  the  world,  reminds  us  sometimes  of  "  The 
Soul's  Errand/'  but  is  more  easy  and  less  poetical.  The 
best  poems  of  the  volume  are,  indeed,  of  this  sort,  light 
and  gay;  rather  running  into  pretty  ^quaintnesses  than 
giving  token  of  deep  feeling.  The  longer  among  them, 
like  those  on  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  and  on  the  quarrel  be- 
tween Ulysses  and  Ajax,  are  the  least  interesting.  But 
the  shorter  pieces  are^  many  of  them,  very  agreeable. 
One  to  the  Buke  of  Sesa,  the  descendant  of  Gonzalvo  of 
G<Srdova,  and  addressed  to  him  as  he  was  going  to  Italy, 
where  Cervantes  served  under  his  leading,  is  fortunate, 

from  its  allusion  to  his  great  ancestor.    It  begins  thus : 

• 
Go  forth  to  Italy,  great  ehi^! 

It  IB  thy  fftted  land. 
Sown  thick  with  deeds  of  braye  emprise 

By  that  ancestral  hand 
Which  cast  its  seeds  so  widely  there. 

That,  as  thoa  marehest  on-. 
The  yery  soil  will  start  lUreflh, 

Teeming  with  glories  won  ; 
While  round  thy  form,  like  myriad  sons. 

Shall  shine  a  halo's  flame. 
Enkindled  &om  the  daxding  light 

Of  thy  great  &ther*8  £une. 

More  characteristic  than  this,  however,  because  less 
heroic  and  grave,  are  eighteen  decirfius,  or  ten-line  poems, 
called  "  Comparaciones,^^  because  each  ends  with  a  com- 

poeed,  after  he  vent  to  Vienna.    But  there  coaaion  ia  of  ocmaeqaenoe  to  the  knonrledge 

is  a  difficulty  in  the  way  oonoeming  the  of  the  poet*a   life.     CaatlUc^^a  poem  in 

date  of  hia  death  there  -y  for  it  aeons  cer-  praiae  of  Vienna,  addreaaed  to  a  friend  who 

toin  that  Castillejo  waa  aUve  Oct.  22, 1553.  aaked  him  "  Why  he  liked  it  so  weU  ?  >*  is 

By  a  alight  error,  however,  in  cutting  the  in  the  Obras  de  Caatillejo,  1598,  f.  159,  and 

graye-atone,  which  Mr.  Wolf  haa  ingeni-  belongs  to  the  case.    Some  of  his  poema 

ously  pointed  out,  this  difficulty  is  removed,  that  were  expurgated  by.Velasoo  in  1573 

and  we  may  be  almost  quite  sure  that  CastO-  have  since  been  published  entire  \  but  on- 

lejodie^tTiennal2 June,  1556.    Seethe  doubtedly  many  are  wholly  lost^  though 

**  MftrtB  Heft**  of  the  Sittings  of  the  Impe-  aome  may,  perhaps,  still  exist  in  MS.  and 

rial  Academy,  1849,  where  the  whole  dia-  be  reoovered. 
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parison ;  the  whole  being  preceded  by  a  longer  com- 
position in  the  same  style,  addressing  th^  all  ip  his 
lady-love.  The  following  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of 
their  peculiar  tone  and  measure : 

Lady  !  so  used  my  aoul  is  gsown 

To  serve  thee  always  in  pure  truth. 
That,  drawn  to  thee,  and  thee  alone. 

My  joys  oome  thronging  ;  and  my  youth 
No  grief  oan  jar,  sav«  whea  thou  grioTest  its  tone. 

But  though  my  &ithfal  soul  be  thus  in  part 
Untuned,  when  dissonance  it  feels  in  thee. 

Still,  still  to  thine  turns  back  my  trembling  heart. 
As  jars  the  well-tuned  string  in  sympathy 

With  that  which  trembles  at  the  tuner's  art^ 

• 

Gregorio  Silvestre,  a  Portuguese,  who  came  in  his 
childhood  to  Spain,  and  died  there  in  1570,  was  another 
of  those  who  wrote  according  to  the  earlier  modes  #Gregorio 
of  composition.  He  was  a  friend  of  Torres  de  suyestre. 
Naharro,  of  Garci  Sanchez  de  Badajoz,  and  of  Heredia ; 
and,  for  some  time,  imitated  Castillejo  in  speaking  lightly 
of  Boscan  and  Garcilasso.  But,  as  the  Italian  manner 
prevailed  more  and  more,  he  yielded  somewhat  to  the 
£sishion ;  and,  in  his  latter  years,  wrotp  sonnets,  and 
ottava  and  terza  rima,  adding  to  their  forms  a  careful 
finish  not  then  enough  valued  in  Spain.*  All  his  poetry, 
notwithstanding  the  accident  of  his  foreign  birth,  is  writ- 
ten in  pure  and  idiomatic  Castilian ;  but  the  best  of  it  is 

7  Comparaeion.  12mo.    Like  other  poets  who  deal  in  pret- 

Sefioxm,  Mtan  ya  tan  diestrai  tineases,  Tiliegas  repeats  himself  oocasion- 

En  KivinM  mil  wotfiaa,  ally,  beoause  he  sa  much  admixes  his  own 

Que  acuden  come  a  sos  mueitras  conceits.  Thus,  the  idea  in  the  Uttte  i^ima 

^mSIalJalU'fllelLr.  translated  in  the  text  is  also  in  a  pastoral- 

Y  auBqu«  en  parte  se  dentempla  J»alf  poetry,  half  proBB  —  in  the  same  vol- 

Mi  eitado  de  yueitro  estado,  nme.    "  Assi  como  dos  insbrumentos  bien 

Mi  aer  al  vuestro  contempla,  templados  tociuido  las  cnerdas  del  uno  86 

Oomo  ihttrtmento  templado  to^an  y  su^nan  las  del  otro  ellas  mismas ; 

AI  Otro  bom  quiea  ae  tempi*.  -«^_ij        i.i_ji                      L 

\fg^  assi  yo  en  viendo  este  trlste,  me  assonft 

con  ^,"  etc.  (L  14,  b).  It  should  be  no- 
These  poems  are  in  a  small  volume  of  ticed  that  the  license  to  print  the  Inventa- 
Biseellaniea,  published  at  Medina  del  Gam-  rio,  dated  1651,  shows  it  to  haye  been  writ- 
po,  called  "•  Inyentarlo  de  Obras,  por  An-  ten  as  early  as  that  period, 
tonio  de  Yillegas,  Vecino  de  la  Tilla  de  *  He  is  much  praised  for  this  in  a  poet- 
Medina  del  Gampo,**  1565, 4to.  The  copy  leal  epistle  of  Luis  Barahona  de  Soto, 
I  use  is  of  another,  and,  I  beliere,  the  only  printed  with  Silyestre's  works,  Oranada, 
other  edition,  Medina  del  Oampo,  1577,  1599, 12mo,  f.  330. 
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in  the  older  style,  —  "  the  old  rhymes/'  as  he  called  them, 
^-^in  which^pparently,  he  felt  more  freedom  tiian  he  did 
in  the  maimer  he  subsequently  adopted.  His  Glosses 
seem  to  have  been  most  regarded  by  himself  and  his 
friends ;  and,  if  the  nature  of  the  composition  itself  had 
been  more  elevated,  they  might  still  deserve  the  praise 
they  at  first  received,  for  he  shows  great  &cility  and 
ingenuity  in  their  constraction.* 

His  longer  narrative  poems  —  those  on  Daphne  and 
Apollo,  and  on  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  as  well  as  one  he 
called  "  The  Residence  of  Love  "  —  are  not  without  merit, 
though  they  are  among  the  less  fortimate  of  his  efforts. 
But  his  cancumes  are  to  be  ranked  with  the  very  best  in 
the  language  ;  full  of  the  ^Id  true-hearted  simplicity  of 
feeling,  and  yet  not  without  'an  artifice  in  their  turns  of 
expression,  which,  fru:  from  interfering  with  their  point 
and  effect,  adds  to  both.    Thus,  one  of  l^em  begins : 

Tour  locks  une  all  of  gold,  my  lady. 

And  of  gold  each  priceless  hiur  ; 
But  the  heart  is  all  of  steel,  my  lady. 

That  sees  them  without  despair. 

While,  a  little  further  on,  he  gives  to  the  same  idea  a 
quaint  turn,  or  answer,  such  as  he  delighted  to  make : 

Not  of  gold  would  be  your  hair,  dear  lady. 

No,  not  of  gold  so  &ir  ; 
But  the  fine,  rich  gold  itself,  desr  lady, 

Ihst  gold  would  be  your  hair.^ 


Each  is  followed  by  a  sort  of  gloss,  or  variation  of  the 
original  air,  which  again  is  not  without  its  appropriate 
merit. 

Silvestre  was  much  connected  with  the  poets  of  his 
time  ;  not  only  those  of  the  old  school,  but  those  of  the 
Italian,  like  Diego  de  Mendoza,  Hernando  de  Acuna, 


*  The  best  are  his  gkeses  <m  the  Paterw 
■oster,  t  284,  and  the  Ave  Haiia,  t  289. 
1*  Scfiota,  Tvestrot  cmbelkM 

T  de  azero  el  ooncon, 
Que  no  ee  mnere  poiadlM. 

Obcai,  Oianada,  1500,  Iftno,  t  Ok 


He  qnlenn  Mr  de  ora,  ■«, 

Sefiora,  ToeetavM  CBbelkii, 
Quel  oro  qniera  ter  ddkw. 

Ibid.,  £71. 
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George  oi  Montemayor,  and  Luis  Barahona  de  Soto. 
Their  poems,  in  fact,  are  sometimes  found  mingled  with 
his  own,  and  their  spirit,  we  see,  had  a  controlling  influ- 
ence over  his.  But  whether,  in  return,  he  produced  much 
effect  OH  them,  or  on  his  times,  may  be  doubted.  He 
seems  to  have  passed  his  life  quietly  in  Granada,  of  whose 
noble  cathedral  he  was  the  principal  musician,  and  where' 
he  was  much  valued,  as  a  member  of  society,  for  his  wit 
and  kindly  nature.  But  when  he  died,  at  the  age  of 
fifty,  his  poetry  was  known  only  in  manuscript ;  and  after 
it  was  collected  and  published  by  his  friend,  Pedro  de 
Caceres,  twelve  years  later,  it  produced  little  sensation! 
He  belonged,  in  truth,  to  botb  schools,  and  was  therefore 
thoroughly  admired  by  neither.^^ 

The  discussion  between  the  two,  however,  soon  became 
a  formal  one.     Argote  de  Molina  naturally  brought  it  into 
his  Discourse  on  Spanish  poetry  in  1676,^  and  ^^^^4^3^^^ 
Montalvo  introduced  it  into  his  Pastoral,  where  theitauan 
it  little  belongs,  but  where,  under  assumed  names,       ^ ' 
Cervantes,  Ercilla,  Castillejo,.  Silvestre,  and  Montalvo^ 
himself,  give  their  opinions  in  favor  of  the  old  school. 
This  was  in  1582.     In  1599  Lope  de  Vega  defended  the 
same  side  in  the  Preface  to  his  '*  San  Isidro.''^*    But  the 
question  was  then   substantially  decided.     Five   or  six 
long  epics,  including  the  "  Araucana,"  had  alreafly  been 
written  in  the  Italian  oUava  rima ;  as  many  pastorals,  in 
imitation  of  Sannazaro's ;  and  thousands  of  verses  in  the 
shape  of  sonnets,  canzimi,  and  the  other  forms  of  Italian 
poetry,  a  large  portion  of  which  had  found  much  favor.^ 

I 

11  There  were  five  editions  of  the  poetry  wrote,  also,  religions  dramas  for  his  eathe- 

of  Silvestre*, — four  at  Qranada,  1582, 1588,  dral,  which  are  lost.    One  single  word  is 

1592,  and  1599  *,  and  one  at  Lisbon,  1592,  ordered  by  the  Index  of  1667  (p.  466)  to 

with  a  very  good  life  of  him  by  his  editor,  be  expurgated  firom  his  works  ! 

to  whidi  occasional  additioos  are  made,  u  The  Discourse  follows  the  first  edition 

though,  on  the  whole,  it  is  merely  abridged,  of  the  "  Conde   Lucanor,"  1675,   and   is 

by  Barbosa,  Tom.  n.  p.  419.    Luis  Bara-  strongly  in  faror  of  the  old  Spanish  yerse. 

hona  de  Soto,  the  friend  of  Silvestre,  speaks  Argote  de  Molina  wrote  poetry  himself} 

of  him  pleasantly  in  several  of  his  poetical  but  such  as  he  has  given  us  in  his  *^No- 

eplstles,  and  Lope  de  Vega  praises  him  in  bleza'*  is  <rf  little  value, 

the  second  Silva  of  his  "  Laurel  de  Apolo."  u  Pastor  de  FQlOa,  Parts  IV.  and  VI. 

His  poems  are  divided  into  four  books,  i^  Obras  Sueltas,  Madrid,  1777,  Tom.  XI. 

and  fill  three  hundred  and  eighty-seven  pp.  zxviii.-xxx. 
leaves  in  the  edition  of  1599, 18mo.    He 
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Even  Lope  de  Vega,  therefore,  who  is  quite  decided  in 
his  opinion,  and  wrote  his  poem  of  "  San  Isidro  "  in  the 
old  popular  redondiUas,  fell  in  with  the  prevailing  feshion, 
so  that,  perhaps,  in  the  end,  nobody  did  more  than  him- 
self to  confirm  the  Italian  measures  and  manner.  From 
this  time,  therefore,  the  success  of  the  new  school  may 
be  considered  certain  and  settled ;  nor  has  it  ever  since 
been  displaced  or  superseded  as  an  important  division  of 
Spanidi  literature. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

DDSGO  HURTADO  DE  MXNBOZA. — HIS  FAMILY.  —  HI8  LAZA&ILLO  DB 
T<5rME8,  and  its  imitations.  —  HIS  PUBLIC  EMPLOYMENTS  AND 
PRIYATB  STUDIES.  —  HIS  RETIREMENT  FROM  AFFAIRS. — HIS  POEMS 
AND  MISCELLANIES.  —  HIS  HISTORY  OF  THE  REBELLION  OF  THE 
MOORS.  —  HIS  DEATH  AND  CHARACTER. 

Among  tfiose  who  did  most  to  decide  the  qtiestion  in 
favor  of  the  introduction  and  establishment  of  the  Italian 
measures  in  Spanish  literature  was  one  whose  rank  and 
social  jposition  gave  him  great  authority,  and  whose  genius, 
cultivation,  and  adventures,  point  alike  to  his  Highpoei- 
connection  with  the  period  we  have  just  gone  nStado  4^ 
over,  and  with  that  on  which  we  are  now  enter-  Mendo»a. 
ing.  This  person  was  Diego  Hurtado  de  Mendoza,  a 
scholar  and  a  soldier,  a  poet  and  a  diplomatist,  a  states- 
man and  an  historian,  —  a  man  who  rose  to  great  con- 
sideration in  whatever  he  undertook,  and  one  who  was 
not  of  a  temper  to  be  satisfied  with  moderate  success, 
wherever  he  might  choose  to  make  an  effort.^ 

He  was  born  in  Granada,  in  1503,  and  his  ancestry 
was  perhaps  the  most  illustrious  in  Spain,  if  we  except 
the  descendants  of  those  who  had  sat  on  the  hib  birth 
thrones  of  its  different  kingdoms.  Lope  de  Vega,  ^^  famuj, 
who  turns  aside  in  one  of  his  plays  to  boast  that  it  was 
so,  adds  that,  in  hid  time,  the  Mendozas  counted  three- 
and-twenty  generations  of  the  highest  nobility  and  public 
service.*    But  it  is  more  important  for  our  present  purpose 


1  Lives  of  Mendosa  are  to  be  found  in 
Antonio,  "  Bibliotheca  Nova,**  and  in  the 
edition  of  the  "  Querra  de  Qranada,**  Va- 
lencia, 1776,  4to  ;  —  the  last  of  which  was 
written  by  Ignacio  Lopez  de  Ayala,  the 
learned  Professor  of  poetry  at  Madrid. 
Cerdd,  in  Vo^sii  Bhetorioes,  Matriti,  1781, 
870,  App.,  p.  189,  note. 
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1  Toma 

Veinte  y  tres  generadones 
Tm  proaapia  de  Mendosa. 
No  hay  linage  en  toda  Eapafia, 
De  quien  conozca 
Tan  notable  antigaedad. 
De  padre  A  hgoa  ae  nombran. 
Sin  Interrumpir  la  linea, 
Tan  excelentea  penonaa, 
Y  de  tanta  calidad. 

(469) 
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to  notice  tbat  tbe  three  immediate  ancestors  of  the  dis* 
tingnished  statesman  now  before  ns  might  well  have  served 
as  examples  to  form  his  yonng  character ;  ibr  he  was  the 
third  in  direct  descent  from  the  Marqnis  of  Santfllana,  the 
poet  and  wit  of  the  court  of  John  the  Second  ;  his  grand- 
father was  the  able  ambassador  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
in  their  troublesome  affairs  with  the  See  of  Rome ;  and 
his  father,  after  commanding  with  distinguished  honor  in 
the  last  great  overthrow  of  the  Moors,  was  made  gov- 
emor  of  the  unquiet  city  of  Ofanada  not  long  after  its 
surrender. 

Diego,  however,  had  five  brothers  older  than  himself; 
and,  therefore,  notwithstanding  the  power  of  Jhis  family, 
HiB  edoca-  ^®  ^^  Originally  destined  for  the  (Thurch,  in  order 
•*»^  to  give  him  more  easily  the  position  and  income 

that  should  sustain  his  great  name  with  becoming  dignity. 
But  his  character  could  not  be  bent  in  that  direction. 
He  acquired,  indeed,  much  knowledge  suited  to  further 
his  ecclesiastical  advancement,  both  at  home,  where  he 
learned  to  speak  the  Arabic  with  fluency,  and  at  Sala* 
manca,  where  he  studied  Latin,  Greek,  philosophy,  and 
canon  and  civil  law,  with  success.  But  it  is  evident 
that  he  indulged  a  decided  preference  for  what  was  more 
intimately  connected  with  political  affairs  and  elegant 
literature ;  and  if,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  he  wrote 
while  at  the  University,  or  soon  afterwards,  his  "  Laza^ 
rillo  de  Tdrmes,"  it  is  equally  plain  that  he  preferred 
such  a  literature  as  had  no  relation  to  theology  or  the 
Church. 

The  Lazarillo  is  a  work  of  genius,  unlike  anything  that 

Qo*  ftiem  nombmrUw  iodM  Thst  ttie  attempt  to  eoimt  them  nR  were  Tsin 

Contar  eitrella«  al  cielo,  Am  would  be  his  who  sought  to  count  the  start, 

T  i  la  mar  afenaa  j  ondaa  t  Or  tha wldesea**  nnnwnheMd  WK^ei  andaandi* 

Desda  el  sefior  de  Vlzcajra,  Their  nohle  blood  goes  back  to  Zutia, 

Llamado  Zoifa,  oonsta  The  lord  of  all  Biscay. 

Que  tiene  orifen  lu  sangra.  Arauoo  Pomado,  Acto  IIL,  Oomediaa,  Tom. 

ZX.  4to,  1689,  £  B5. 

Por  fli«*-and-tweiitjr  geoeratiaDS  past  _            .     -_.,...-    ..^  ^  ».« 

Hath  the  Mendozas*  name  been  nobly  great  Qatpar  de  Avila,  In  the  ftnt  a«t  of  his 

In  all  tha  realm  of  Spdn  no  other  race  "  Gorernador  Prudente  "  (Gomedi^  Eecog- 

Can  claim  such  notable  antiquity  i  {das,  Madrid,  4to,  Tome  XXI.,  1064),  gives 

Pot,  Mokoniag  down  from  sire  to  ion,  they  gy^n  ^  more  minnfce  genealogy  of  the  Men- 

^flfliiifbreak  in  that  long,  glorfonsllne,  f^  '^   ^Jf  «/  ^^  ^«  ^^f  i    f^ 

Bo  many  men  of  might,  men  known  to  fkme,       '^O"*  "^^^  ^^J  «»  V«"e  as  weU  aS  in 
And  of  such  noble  and  grave  attributes,  history. 
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had  preceded  it.  It  i&  the  autobiography  of  a  boy  — 
"little  Lazarus''  —  bom  in  a  mill  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tdrxnes,  near  Salamancai  and  sent  oat  by  his  base  ^is  Lasariuo 
and  brutal  mother  as  the  leader  of  a  blind  beg^  ^  Tdrmes. 
gar;  the  lowest  place  in  the  social,  condition,  perhaps, 
that  could  then  be  found  in  Spain.  •  But  such  as  it  is, 
Lazarillo  makes  the  best  or  the  worst  of  it.  With  an 
inexhaustible  fund  of  good-humor  and  great  quickness  of 
parts,  he  learns,  at  once,  the  cunning  and  profligacy  that 
qualify  him  to  rise  to  still  greater  frauds  and  a  yet  wider 
range  of  adventures  and  crimes  in  the  service  successively 
of  a  priest,  a  gentleman  starving  on  his  own  pride,  a  friar, 
a  seller  of  indulgences,  a  chaplain,  and  an  alguazil,  until, 
at  last,  from  the  most  disgraceful  motives,  he  settles 
down  as  a  married  man ;  and  then  the  story  terminates 
without  reaching  any  proper  conclusion,  and  without  inti- 
mating .that  any  is  ta  follow. 

•  Its  object  is  —  under  the  character  of  a  servant  with  an 
acuteness  that  is  never  at  fault,  and  so  small  a  stock  of 
honesty  and  truth,  that  neither  of  them  stands  in  the  way. 
of  his  success  —  to  give  a  pungent  satire  on  all  classes 
of  society,  whose  condition  Lazarillo  well  comprehends,, 
because  he  sees  them  in  undress  and  behind  the  scenes. 
It  is  written  in  a  very  bold,  rich,  and  idiomatic  Castilian 
style,  that  reminds  us  of  the  "  Celestina; ''  and  some  of 
its  sketches  are  among  the  most  frash  and  spirited  that 
can  be  found  in  the  whole  class  of  -gioQe  works  of  fiction ; 
so  spirited,  indeed,  and  so  free,  that  two  of  them  —  those 
of  the  friar  and  the  seller  of  dispensations  —  were  soon 
put  under  the  ban  of  the  Church,  and  cut  out  of  the  edi- 
tions that  were  permitted  to  be  printed  under  ijbs  auftiority. 
The  whole  work  is  short ;  but  its  easy,  gay  temper,  its 
happy  adaptation  to  Spanish  life  and  manners,  and  the 
contrast  of  the  light,  good-humored,  flexible  audacity  of 
Lazarillo  himself —  a  perfectly  original  conception  —  with 
the  solemn  and  unyielding  dignity  of  the  old  Castilian 
character,  gave  it  from  the  first  a  great  popularity.  From 
1553,  when  the  earliest  edition  appeared  of  which  we  have 
any  knowledge,  it  was  often  reprinted,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  has  been  more  or  less  a  favorite  in  all  Ian- 
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guagee  down  to  our  own  time  ;  becoming  the  fonndaticm 
Ibraclass  of  fictions- esaentiallj  national,  which,  under  the 
name  of  the  gusto  picaresoo,  or  the  style  of  the  rogues,  is 
as  well  known  as  any  other  department  of  Spanish  litera- 
ture, and  one  which  the  "  Gil  Bias  "  of  Le  Sage  has  made 
fiuDoos  throughout  the  world.* 

Like  other  books  enjoying  a  wide  reputation,  the  La- 
sarillo  provoked  many  imitations.  A  continuation  of 
it,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Second  Part  of  Laza^ 
rillo  de  Tonnes,"  soon  appeared,  longer  than 
the  original,  and  beginning  where  the  fiction  of  Mendoza 
leaves  off.  But  it  is  without  merit,  except  for  an  occar 
sional  quaintness  or  witticism.  It  represents  Lazarillo  as 
going  upon  the  expedition  undertaken  by  Charles  the 
Fifth  against  Algiers,  in.  1541,  and  as  being  in  one  of  the 
vessels  that  foundered  in  a  storm,  which  did  much  towards 
disconcerting  the  whole  enterprise.  From  this  point,  how- 
ever, Laaarillo's  story  becomes  a  tissue  of  absurdities. 

s  The  flnt  edStkaa  of  I«iarflk>  knovn  to    mado  LaaziUo  de  Tonnes,  mofltrando  en 
bOMiograpben  is  the  one  printed  anony-    un  migeto  tan  htunflde  la  pfropiedad  de  fit 


at  Aa»Hnrp  hi  1jB63  ;  but  it  was  lengoa  ftatr'Hwa  j  el  deooio  de 

zefHioted  the  nesct  year  ai  Borgoa.    The  aonas,  qpa  introdooe  con  tan  aingalar  arti- 

Bomber  of  editions  of  it  dnring  the  six-  ficio  j  donayre,  que  mereoe  ser  leydo  de 

r,  in  Oe  lav  Countries,  in  losQiietiencn  boengiutoL   SlindkiodeBto 


Italj,  and  in  Spun,  is  great ;  biU  those  fae^  arerle  liaUado  el  b<wrador  en  la  celda 

printed  in  Spain,  beginnii^  with  the  one  de  sn  propria  mano  escrito.**   Ilbro  L  cap. 

of  Lopea  de  Telaaoo,  Madry,  1573,  ISmo,  84.    Baft  itBeems  tepoasible  that  it  dieiild 

•re  expurgated  of  the  passages  most  oflEen-  hare  been  written  by  an  eGclestastic ;  not, 

tire  to  the  clergy  by  an  order  of  the  In^  indeed,  on  account  of  its  immoral  tone,  bat 

qoisltton ;  an  order  renewed  in  ^  Index  <m  aoooant  of  its  attacks  on  the  ehuvdi. 

Sxpoigatorias,  1667.     Indeed,  I  do  not  Of  a  traosliOaon  of  Lacarillo  into  Knglish, 

know  how  the  chapter  on  the  seller  o(  in-  reported  by  Lowndes  (art  Lazcarilio)  as 

dalgenoes  ooald  have  been  written  by  any  the  work  of  David  Bowtand,  1586,  and 

bat  a  Protestant,  after  the  Befonnation  was  im>bsbly  the  same  praised  in  the  Betro- 

ao  fax  adTVioed  as  it  then  was.    Mendosa  spective  Beriew,  ToL  n.  p.  133,  above 

does  not  seem  ever  to  have  acknowledged  twenty  editions  are  known.    Of  a  trans- 

bimself  to  be  the  anthtnr  of  Lacarillo  de  lati<m  by  James  Blakeston,  which  seems 

Tormes.    In  fact,  Father  Sigaenza,  in  his  to  me  better,  1  have  a  copy,  dated  Lon- 

ample  and  interesting  History  of  the  order  don,  1670, 18mo. 

of  St.  Jerome,  wonid  have  oa  think  it  was        Boilean,  it  is  said  (Bolaeana,  Amsterdam, 

written  by  Juan  de  Ortega,  one  of  the  fii-  1742, 12mo,  p.  41),  had  once  a  project  ot 

vorites  of  Charies  T.,  in  his  Cloister  Life  writing  a  Bomanoe  on  the  Ufe  of  Diogenes, 

at  Yoste.    What  is  remarkable,  Sigaensa,  the  Cynic,  '^de  la  pins  parfaite  gueserie^ 

though  a  churchman,  does  justice  to  the  as  he  called  *it ;   and  he  &ncied  that  he 

merite  of  Lacarillo.  ,  His  words,  speaking  should  have  made  it "  beaucoup  plus  plai- 

of  Ortega,  are  as  follows  :    **  Disen  que,  sante  et  plus  originale  que  oelle  de  Lasa- 

aiendo  estndiante  en  Salamanca,  nuuacebo,  rille  de  Tonnes  et  de  Guzman  d' AI£urache.^ 

oomo  tenia  nn  ingenio  tan  galan  y  fresco.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  his  ^sucoess 

Liio  aquel  librillo  que  anda  por  ahi,  Ha-  would  have  equalled  his  anticipations. 
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m 

He  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  and  creeps  into  a 
cave,  where  he  is  metamorphosed  into  a  tunny-fitsh  ;  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  work  consists  of  an  account  of  his 
glory  and  happiness  in  the  kingdom  of  the  tunnies.  At 
last,  he  is  caught  in  a  seine,  and,  in  the  agony  of  his  fear 
of  death,  returns,  by  an  effort  of  his  own  will,  to  the 
human  form ;  after  which  he  jGnds  his  way  back  to  Sala- 
manca, and  is  living  there  when  he  prepares  this  strange 
account  of  his  adventures/'  ^ 

A  further  imitation,  but  not  a  proper  continuation, 
under  the  name  of  '*  The  Lazarillo  of  Manzanares,''  in 
which  the  state  of  society  at  Madrid  is  satirized^  was 
attempted  by  Juan  Cortes  de  Tolosa,  and  was  first  printed 
in  1620.  But  it  produced  no  effect  at  the  time,  and  has 
been  long  forgotten.  Nor  was  a  much  better  fate  reserved 
for  yet  another  Second  Part  of  the  genuine  Lazarillo,  which 
was  written  by  Juan  de  Luna,  a  teacher  of  Spanish  at  Paris, 
and  appeared  there  the  same  year  the  Lazarillo  de  Man- 
zanares  appeared  at  Madrid.  It  is,  however,  more  in  the 
spirit  of  the  original  work.  It  exhibits  Lazarillo  again  as 
B  servant  to  different  kinds  of  masters,  and  as  gentleman- 
usher  of  a  poor,  proud  lady  of  rank ;  after  which  he  retires 
from  the  world,  and,  becoming  a  religious  recluse,  writes 
this  account  of  himself,  which,  though  not  equal  to  the  free 
aiid  vigorous  sketches  of  the  work  it  professes  to  com- 
plete, is  by  no  means  without  value,  especially  for  its 
style.* 

The  author  of  the  Lazarillo  de  Tdrmes,  who,  we  are 
told,  took  the  ''Amadis''  and  the  '' Celestina^'  for  his 

*  This  conUnuation  was  printed  at  Ant-  and  728.  Jtian  de  Luna  is  called  *'H.  de 
werp  in  1555,  as  "  La  Seganda  Parte  de  Luna"  on  the  title-page  of  his  Lazarillo, 
Laxarillo  de  T6rme8,**  but  probably  ap-  — why,  I  do  not  know.  A  collection  of 
peared  earlier  in  Spain.  A  traoalation  of  seven  dialogues,  noted  by  Oayangoe  for  the 
this  anonymous  second  part  by  Blakestone  purity  of  their  Castllian,  appeared  in  Lon- 
follows  his  translation  of  the  first  part  men-  don  1691,  Paris  1619,  and  Brossels  1618, 
tioned  in  the  last  note,  but  he  has  errone-  1675  }  bearing  in  the  Paris  edition  the 
ously  attributed  the  original  to  Juan  de  name  of  Juan  de  Luna,  who  only  added 
Luna,  whose  second  part  is  to  be  noticed  to  them  five  more  dialogues,  making  them 
immediately.  The  anonymous  original  can  twelve  in  the  whole  ;  and  in  Brussels  bear- 
be  found,  with  Mendoza^s  Lazarillo  and  the  ing  the  name  of  Cesar  Oudin,  both  of  the 
Laaarillo  of  Luna,  in  the  third  volume  of  last  being  teachers  of  Spanish.  Whether 
the  Biblioteca  de  Autores  Espanoles,  1846,  Oudin  wrote  the  first  seven,  is  not  known, 
with  a  good  prefatory  notice  on  all  three.  See  the  Spanish  translation  of  this  History, 

6  Antonio,  Bib.  Nov.,  Tom.  L  pp.  680  Tom.  III.  p.  559. 
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traveling  companions  and  by-reading,^  was,  as  we  have 
intimated,  not  a  person  to  devote  himself  to  the  Church  ; 
xendon  a  ^T^^  we  soon  hear  of  him  serving  as  a  soldier  in 
•okuer.  ^^q  great  Spanish  armies  in  Italy ;  a  circnm- 
stance  to  which,  in  his  old  age,  he  alludes  with  evident 
pride  and  pleasure.  At  those  seasons,  however,  when 
the  troops  were  unoccupied,  we  know  that  he  gladly  lis- 
tened to  the  lectures  of  the  famous  professors  of  Bologna, 
Padua,  and  Bome,  and  added  largely  to  his  already  large 
stores  of  elegant  knowledge. 

A  character  so  strongly  marked  would  naturally  attract 
the  notice  of  a  monarch  vigilant  and  clearniighted,  like 
Hendoca  a  Oharles  the  Fifth ;  and  as  early  as  1538  Mendoza 
dipiomatiBt.  ^jyg  made  his  ambassador  to  the  republic  of  Year 
ice,  then  one  of  the  leading  powers  of  Europe «  But  there^ 
too,  though  much  busied  with  grave  negotiations,  he  loved 
to  be  familiar  with  men  of  letters.  The  Aldi  were  then 
at  the  height  of  their  reputation,  and  he  assisted  and 
patronized  them.  Faulus  Manutius  debated  to  him  an 
edition  of  the  philosophical  works  of  Cicero,  acknowledge 
ing  his  skill  as  a  critic  and  praising  his  Latinity,  though,  at 
the  same  time,  he  says  that  Mendoza  rather  exhorted  the 
young  to  study  philosophy  and  science  in  t^eir -native  lan- 
guages ;  —  a  proof  of  liberality  rare  in  an  age  when  the 
admiration  for  the  ancients  led  a  great  number  of  classical 
scholars  to  treat  whatever  was  modern  and  vemaoular 
with  contempt.  At  one  period,  he  gave  himself  up  to  the 
pursuit  of  Greek  and  Liatin  literature  with  a  zeal  such  as 
Petrarch  had  shown  long  before  him.  He  sent  to  Thessaly 
and  the  famous  convent  of  Mount  Athos,  to  collect  Greek 
manuscripts.  Joaephus  was  first  printed  complete  from 
his  library,  and  so  were  some  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church. 
And  when,  on  one  occasion,  he  had  done  so  great  a  favor 
to  the  Sultan  Soliman  that  he  was  invited  to  demand  any 
return  from  that  monarch's  gratitude,  the  only  reward 
he  would  consent  to  receive  for  himself  was  a  present 

0  Vranciaoo  de  Portugal,  in  his  "Arte  de  Rome,  he  took  no  books  with  him  for  trav^ 
Galanteria  "  (Lisboa,  1670,  4to,  p.  49),  says,  elling  companions  bat "  Amadis  de  Oaula  *' 
that,  when  Mendosa  went  ambassador  to    and  the  "  Celestina." 
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of  some  Greek  manuBcripts,  whfch/as  he  said,  amply  re- 
paid all  his  services/ 

But,  in  the  midst  of  studies  so  well  suited  to  his  taste 
and  character,  the  Emperor  called  him  away  to  more  im- 
portant duties.  He  was  made  military  governor  of  Siena, 
and  required  to  hold  both  the  Pope  and  the  Florentines  in 
check ;  a  duty  which  he  fulfilled,  though  not  without  peril 
to  his  life.     Somewhat  later  he  was  sent  to  the  „  ^ 

HendoEa  at 

great  Council  of  Trent,  known  as  a  political  no  the  councu 
less  than  an  ecclesiastical  congress,  in  order  to 
sustain  the  Imperial  interests  there ;  and  suoceeded,  by  the 
exercise  of  a  degree  of  firmness,  address,  and  eloquence, 
which  would  alone  have  made  him  one  o'f  the  most  con- 
siderable persons  in  the  Spanish  monarchy.  While  at 
the  Council,  however,  in  consequence  of  the  urgency  of 
affairs,  he  was  despatched,  as  a  special  Imperial  plenipo- 
tentiary, to  Eome,  in  164T,  for  the  bold  purpose  of  con- 
fronting and  overawing  the.  Pope  in  his  own  capital.  And 
in  this,  too,  he  succeeded ;  rebuking  Julius  the  Third  in 
open  council,  and  so  establishing  his  own  consideration, 
as  well  as  that  of  his  country,  that  for  six  years  afteiv 
wards  he  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  head  of  the  Imperial 
party  throughout  Italy,  and  almost  as  a  viceroy  governing 
that  country,  or  a  large  part  of  it,  for  the  Emperor,  by  his 
talents  and  firmness.  But  at  last  he  grew  weary  of  this 
great  labor  and  burden ;  and  the  Emperor  himself  having 
changed  his  system  and  determined  to  conciliate  Europe 
before  he  should  abdicate,  Mendoza  returned  to  Spain  in 
1554.* 

T  Mendoza,  long  after  his  death,  was  ao-  made  by  order  of  Cardinal  Bessarion,  It 
eased  of  havlilg  pnrloined  from  the  public  seemed  as  if  his  (the  Cardinal's)manii8cripts 
Library  in  Venice  manuscripts,  which  he  had  been  carried  to  the  Escorial.  But,  on 
subsequently  gave  to  the  Escorial  (Morhofll  inquiiy,  by  Father  Andres,  they  were  all 
Polyhistcnr  Litwarius,  Lib.  I.  cap.  It.  §  22,  Ibund  in  their  proper  places  at  Venice. 
«d.  Vabricii,  Lubecsp,  1732,  4^,  Tom.  I.  p.  ^  Mendoza^s  supoess  as  an  ambassador 
82).  But  Father  Andres  (Cartas  Famil-  passed  into  a  proyerb.  Nearly  a  century 
iares,  Madrid,  I79D,  Tom.  III.  pp.  54,  sqq.)  afterwards,  Salas  BaibadlHo,  in  one  of  his 
has  successfully  defended  him  from  Uiis  tales,  says  of  a  chevalier  (Pinduttriej 
dishonoring  imputation.  The  truth  is,  tiiat  "  According  to  his  own  account,  he  was  an 
Mendoza  caused  copies  to  be  made  for  him-  ambassador  to  Rome,  and  as  much  of  one 
self  of  many  copies  of  old  MSB.  given  by  as  that  wise  and  great  knight,  Diego  de 
Cardinal  Bessarion  to  the  public  Library  of  Mendoza,  was  in  his  time."  Cavallero  Pun- 
Venice  ;  and  as  these  second  copies,  exe-  toal,  Segunda  PlEUrte,  Madrid,  1619,  12nio^ 
cuted  with  Chinese  fidelity,  transcribed  the  f.  6. 
oertiflcate  of  the  first,  stating  that  they  were 
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The  next  year  Philip  the  Second  ascended  the  throne. 
His  policy,  however,  little  resembled  that  of  his  fether, 

Piifli  IT.     ^^^  Mendoza  was  not  one  of  those  who  were  well 

and  Men-  Bulted  to  the  changed  state  of  things.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  he  seldom  came  to  court,  and  was 
not  at  all  favored  by  the  severe  master  who  now  ruled 
bim,  as  he  ruled  all  the  other  great  men  of  his  kingdom, 
with  a  hard  and  anxious  tyranny.*  One  instance  of  his 
displeasure  agaonst  Mendoza,  and  of  the  harsh  treatment 
that  followed  it,  is  sufficiently  remarkable.  The  ambassa- 
dor, who,  though  sixty-four  years  of  age  when  the  event 
occurred,  had  l^t  little  of  the  fire  of  his  youth,  fell  into 
a  passionate  dispute  with  a  courtier  in  the  palace  itself. 
The  latter  drew  a  dagger,  and  Mendoza  wrested  it  from 
him  and  threw  it  out  of  the  balcony  where  they  were 
standing;  —  some  accounts  adding,  that  he  afterwards 
threw  out  the  courtier  himself.**  Such  a  quarrel  would 
certainly  be  accounted  an  affix)nt  to  the  royal  dignity  any- 
where ;  but  in  the  eyes  of  the  formal  and  strict  Philip  the 
Second  it  was  all  but  a  mortal  offence.  .  He  chose  to  have 
Mendoza  regarded  as  a  madman,  and  as  such  exiled  him 
from  his  court ;  an  injustice  against  which  the  old  man 
struggled  in  vain  for  some  time,  and  then  yielded  himself 
up  to  it  with  loyal  dignity. 

His  amusement  during  some  portion  of  his  exile  was  — 
singular  as  it  may  seem  in  one  so  old — to  write  poetry.^ 

MeiMioa*8  -^^^  *^®  occupation  had  long  been  familiar  to  him. 

poetical      In  the  first  edition  of  the  works  of  Boscan  we 
have  an  epistle  from  Mendoza  to  that  poet,  evi- 
dently written  when  he  was  young ;  besides  which,  sev- 
eral of  his  shorter  pieces  contain  internal  proof  *that  they 
were  composed  in  Italy.    But,  notwithstanding  he  had 

•  Mendosa  wemB  to  have  been  treated  his  offibnding  was  the  straggle  in  the  palaop 

haiBhly  by  FhiKp  II.  about  some  money  for  the  dagger.    He  speaks  of  himself  in 

matters  relating  to  his  accounts  for  work  a  true  Castilian  tone.  *^  Un  hombre,"  he 

done  on  the  castle  of  Siena,  when  he  was  says,  "  de  tan  conocidos  abueios  oomo  yo  j 

governor  there.    (Navarrete,  Yida  de  Cer-  con  nota  de  que  se  hable  ya  en  las  esqui* 

Tantes,  Madrid,  1819,  8yo,  p.  441.)  nas."    It  is  in  the  Spanish  translation  of 

10  A  letter  from  MendoEa  himself,  dated  this  History  (Tom.  II.  pp.  501-504). 

90  Sep.,  1579,  giving  good  reasons  and  pre-  u  One  of  his  poems  is  "  A  Letter  in  /2«- 

oedenta  why  he  should  not  be  treated  with  dondiUcut^  being  under  Arrest."    (Obraa, 

rigor,  leaves  little  doubt  that  the  front  of  1610,  f.  72.) 
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been  so  long  in  Yenice  and  Rome,  and  notwithstanding 
Boscan  must  have  been  among  his  earliest  friends,  he  does 
not  belong  entirely  to  the  Italian  school  of  poetry ;  for, 
though  he  has  often  imitated  and  fully  sanctioned  the 
Italian  measures,  he  also  often  gave  himself  up  to  the  old 
.  redondiUaa  and  quiniiUtis,  and  to  the  national  tone  of  feel- 
ing and  reflection  appropriate  to  these  ancient  forms  of 
Castilian  verse." 

The  truth  is,  Mendoza  had  studied  the  #ncients  with  i^ 
zeal  and  success  that  had  so  far  imbued  his  mind,  with 
their  character  and  temper,  as  in  some  measure  to  keep 
out  all  undue  modem  influences.  The  first  part  of  the 
£pistle  to  Boscan,  already  alluded  to,  though  written  in 
flowing  ierza  rima,  sounds  almost  like  a  translation  of  the 
Epistle  of  Horace  to  Numicius,  and  yet  it  is  not  even  a 
servile  imitation ;  while  the  latter  part  is  absolutely  Span- 
ish,  and  gives  such  a  description  of  domestic  life  as  never 
entered  the  imagination  of  antiquity.^'  The  Hym^i  in 
honor  of  Cardinal  Espinosa,  one  of  the  most  finished  of 
his  poems,  is  said  to  have  been  written  after  five  days'  cour 
stant  reading  of  Pindar,  but  is  nevertheless  full  of  the  oli 
Castilian  spirit ;  ^^  and  his  second  candon,  though  quite  in 
the  Italian  measure,  shows  the  turns  of  Horace  more  than 
of  Petrarch."  Still,  it  is  not  to  be  concealed  that  Mendoza 
gave  the  decisive  influence  of  his  example  to  the  new 
forms  introduced  by  Boscan  and  Garcilasso ; — a  fact  plain 
from  the  manner  in  which  that  example  is  appealed  to  by 

u  There  is  but  one  edition  of  the  poetry  which  is  more  ample  than  the  publialied 

of  Mendoza.    It  was  published  by  Juan  volume.  (Ochoa,  Oat&logo,  Paris,  1844, 4to, 

'  Dias.  Hidalgo  at  Madrid,  with  a  sonnet  of  p.  532.) 

Cervantes  prefixed  to  it,  in  1610,  4to  *,  and  ^  This  epistle  was  printed,  during  Tdevt- 

is  a  rare  and  important  book,  but  is  AilI  of  doza's  lifetime,  in  the  first  edition  of  Bo»- 

typographical  errors.    In  the  address  » Al  can's  Works  (ed.  1648,  f.  199) }  and  is  to 

Lector,"  we  are  told  that  his  lighter  works  are  be  fbund  in  the  Poetical  Works  of  Meo- 

not  published,  as  unbecoming  his  dignity ;  dosa  himself  (f.  9),  in  Sedano,  I'aber,  etc. 

and  if  a  sonnet,  printed  for  the  first  time  The  earliest  jirtiif«tf  wnk  of  Mendoia  fliat 

by  Sedano  (Pamaso  Espanol,  Took  Tin.  I  have  seen  is  a  eaneion  in  the  Oancloneio 

p.  120),  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  specimen  of  General  of  1635,  f.  90,  b. 

those  that  were  suppressed,  we  hare  no  ^*  The  Hymn  to  Cardinal  Esplnoaa  is  ia 

reason  to  complain.  the  Poetical  Works  of  Mendeca,  f.  148.  See 

There  Is  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  also  Sedano,  Tom.  IV.  (Indlee,  p.  ii-X  ior 

MS.  No.  8298,  a  ooUection  of  the  poetry  of  its  history. 

Mendoea,  which  has  been  supposed  to  con-  U  Obras,  f.  99. 

tain  notes  in  his  own  handwriting,  %nd  m 
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many  of  the  poets  of  his  time,  and  especially  by  Gregorio 
Silvestre,  and  Ohristdval  de  Mesa.^*  in  both  styles,  how- 
ever, he  succeeded.  There  is,  perhaps,  more  richness  of 
thought  in  the  specimens  he  has  given  ns  in  the  Italian 
measures  than  in  the  others  ;  yet  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  his  heart  was  in  what  he  wrote  upon  the  old  popidar 
foundations.  Some  of  his  letriUas,  as  they  would  now  be 
called,  thou^  they  bore  different  names  in  his  time,  .are 
quite  charming,  ^  and,  in  many  parts  of  the  second  divi- 
sion of  his  poems,  which  is  larger  than  that  devoted  to 
the  Italian  measures,  there  is  a  light  and  idle  humor,  w^ 
fitted  to  his  subjects,  and  such  as  might  have  been  antici- 
pated from  the  author  of  the  "  Lazarillo  "  rather  than  from 
the  Imperial  representative  at  the  Council  of  Trent  and 
the  Papal  court.  Indeed,  some  of  his  verses  were  so  free 
that  it  was  thonght  inexpedient  to  print  them. 

The  same  spirit  is  apparent  in  two  prose  letters,  or 
rather  essays  thrown  into  the  shape  of  letters,  that  have 
MaDdamH  hoou  attributed  to  him.  The  first  professes  to 
prow  woAs.  come  from  a  person  seeking  employment  at  court, 
tnd  gives  an  account  of  the  whole  class  of  CataribertMs, 
or  low  courtiers,  who,  in  soiled  clothes  and  with  base, 
fawning  manners,  daily  besieged  the  doors  and  walks  of 
the  President  of  the  Council  of  Castile,  in  order  to  sobcit 
some  one  of  the  multitudinous  humble  offices  in  his  gift. 
The  other  is  addressed  to  Pedro  de  Salazar,  ridfculing  a 
book  he  had  published  on  the  wars  of  the  Emperor  in  Ger- 
many, in  which,  as  Mendoza  declares,  the  author  took  more 
credit  to  himself  personally  than  he  deserved.  Both — 
whether  his  or  not — are  written  with  idiomatic  humor,  and 
a  native  buoyancy  and  gayety  of  spirit,  which  seem  to  have 
lain  at  the  bottom  of  his  character,  and  to  have  broken 
forth,  from^  time  to  time,  during  his  whole  life,  notwith- 

M  See  the  Bonnet  to  Mendom,  in  SU-    Castro,  in   Mesa,  Bioias,   Mwlxid,  16I]| 
Te8tie*8  Poeaias(16Qa,t333),invhieh  he    12mo,tlSa,^ 

••y**  ~~  A«oinpa&o  «  Bomsb  y  Chodlftno 

De  Tseilm  ingenio  j  inTcneloB  ^  iaeUto  Den  Di«ffo  «e  Mendosa,  etSb 

Piena  liaear  indnatiia  por  do  paede  ir  ■*!.>.  n  ^       »-•»  «rkw 

SabirlatoMarimaapeifteelaai  .  ^^^  <>*»«  "^^^^  »  Vtllanetco  (Gbna, 

f.  \p)  u  a  specimen  of  tbe  beat  of  the  gaj 
and  the  epistle  of  Mesa  to  the  Count  de    tetrillat. 
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standing  the  severe   employments  which  for  so  many 
years  filled  and  burdened  his  thoughts.^® 

The  tendency  of  his  mind,  however,  as  he  grew  old, 
was  naturally  to  graver  subjects  ;  and,  finding  there  was 
no  hope  of  his  being  recalled  to  court,  he  estab-  ^ig  ow  age 
lished  himself  in  unambitious  retirement  at  Gra-  »*  oranadii. 
nada,  his  native  city.  But  his  spirit  was  not  one  that 
would  easily  wnk  into  inactivity  ;  and,  if  it  had  been,  he, 
had  not  chosen  a  home  that  would  encourag'e  such  a  disr 
position.  For  it  was  a  spot,  not  only  fall  of  romantic 
recollections,  but  intimately  associated  with  the  glory  of 
his  own  family,  —  one  where  he  had  spent  much  of  his 
youth,  and  become  familiar  with  those  remains  and  ruins 
of  the  Moorish  power  which  bore  witness  to  days  when 
the  plain  of  Granada  was  the  seat  of  one  of  the  most 
luxurious  and  splendid  of  the  Mohammedan  dynasties. 
Here,  therefore,  he  naturally  turned  to  the  early  studies 
of  his  half-Arabian  education,  and,  arranging  his  library 
of  precious  Arabic  manuscripts,  devoted  himself  to  the 
literature  and  history  of  his  native  city,  until,  at  last, 
apparently  from  want  of  other  occupation,  he  determined 
to  write  a  part  of  its  annals. 

The  portion  he  chose  was  one  very  recent ;  that  of  the 
rebellion  raised  by  the  Moors  in  1668-1570,  when  they 

18  These  tvo  letters  are  printed  in  that  ter  on  the  Catariberat  was  written  l^y 

rude  and  ill-digested  collection  called'the  Eugenio  de  Salasar  y  Alarcon,  giving  at 

^  Seminario  Bradito,"  Madrid,  1789,  4to ;  the  same  time  a  mure  correct  copy  of  It. 
the  first  in  Tom.  XVIII.,  and  the  second       Some  of  Bfondoza's  private  letters  are  to 

in  Tom.  XXIV.    Pellicer,  however,  says  be  found  in  Dormer,  Progresos  de  la  His- 

that  the  latter  is  taken  flrom  a  very  imper-  toria  de  Aragon  (fol.  1680),  and  others  in 

feet  copy  (ed.  Don  Quixote,  Parte  I.  c.  1,  the  Biblioteca  de  Autores  Espanoles  (Tom. 

note) ;  and,  from  some  extracts  of  Clemen-  XXI.  1852,  pp.  xxiv.  ec.)  *,  but  the  greater 

cin  (ed.  Don  Quixote,  Tom.  I.  p.  5),  I  Iniier  part  are  unpublished,  and  must  be  sought 

that  the  other  must  be  so  iikewiseb    Bat  in  Uie  National  Library  at  Madrid,  and  in 

the  letter  to  Salaxar  is  reprinted  with  care  the  Library  of  the  Academy  of  History, 

in  tine  Biblioteca  de  Autores  I^panoles,  They  should  be  looked  up,  Ibr  those  that 

Tomo  XXXVI.  1855.    The  Catariberas,  so  we  have  give  an  appetite  for  more.    To 

vehemently  attacked  in  the  first  of  them,  what  we  possess  of  him  may  now  be  added 

seem  to  have  sunk  still  lower  afterwards,  a  small,  pleasant  work,  written  in  1547, 

and  become  a  sort  of  Jackals  to  the  law-  entitled  Dialogo  entre  Caronte  y  el  anima 

yers.  .  See  the  "  Soldado  Pindaro  "  ci  Gon-  de  Pedro  Luis  Fameslo  hiJo  del  Papa  Paulo 

9alo  de  Cespedea  y  Meneses  (Lisboa,  1026,  III.  ^  It  is  noticed  by  Oayangos  in  his 

4to,  t  87,  b),  where  they  are  treated  with  translation  (Tom.  n.  500),  and  is  published 

the  cruellest  satire.    But  Don  B.  Joe6  Oal-  for  the  first  time  in  the  Biblioteca  de  Ao- 

lardo,  in  his  "  Critioon  ^  (1885,  No.  8),  tores  Espanoles,  Tomo  XXXVI.  1855. 
•hows,  I  think,  satisfactorily,  that  the  let- 
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were  no  longer  able  to  endure  the  oppression  of  Philip  the 
Second ;  and  it  is  much  to  Mendoza's  honor  that,  with 
Hb  oaem  Sympathies  entirely  Spanish,  he  has  yet  done  the 
de  onuuuu.  ]iated  enemies  of  his  faith  and  people  such  gen- 
erous justice,  that  his  book  could  not  be  published  till 
many  years  after  his  own  death,  —  not,  indeed,  till  the 
unhappy  Moors  themselves  had  been  finally  expelled  from 
Spain.  His  means  for  writing  such  a  work  were  remark- 
able. His  father,  as  we  have  noticed,  had  been  a  general 
in  the  conquering  army  of  1492,  to  which  the  story  of 
this  rebellion  necessarily  often  recurs,  and  had  afterwards 
been  governor  of  Granada.  One  of  his  nephews  had 
commanded  the  troops  in  this  very  war.  And  now,  after 
peace  was  restored  by  the  submission  of  the  rebels,  the 
old  statesman,  as  he  stood  amidst  the  trophies  and  ruins 
of  the  conflict,  soon  learned  from  eye-witnesses  and  par- 
tisans whatever  of  interest  had  happened  on  either  side 
that  he  had  not  himself  seen.  Familiar,  therefore,  with 
everything  of  which  he  speaks,  there  is  a  freshness  and 
power  in  his  sketches  that  carry  us  at  once  into  the  midst 
of  the  scenes  and  events  he  describes,  and  make  us 
sympathize  in  details  too  minute  to  be  always  interesting, 
if  they  were  not  always  marked  with  the  impress  of  a 
living  reality.^ 

But,  though  his  history  springs,  as  it  were,  vigorously 
from  the  very  soil  to  which  it  relates,  it  is  a  sedulous 
He  imitatefl  ^^^  well-considered  imitation  of  the  ancient  mas- 
the  aDcients.  ^j.^^  ^j^^  entirely  unlike  the  chronicling  spirit  of 

the  preceding  period.     The  genius  of  antiquity,  indeed, 
is  impressed  on  its  very  first  sentence. 
.     "  My  purpose,"   says  the   old  soldier,  "  is  to  record 
that  war  of  Granada  which  the  Catholic  King  of  Spain, 


^  Th«  flnfc  edition  of  the  *^  Qnerra  de  of  the  book  was  fbund,  and  the  first  oom- 

Granada"  is  of  Madrid,  1610, 4to;  but  it  plete  editions  are   one  of  1730  and  the 

.  is  incomplete,  and,  in  the  edition  of  Lisbon,  beautiful  one  by  Monfort  (Valencia,  1776, 

1627,  which  is  better  printed  than  the  first  4to) ;  since  which  there  have  been  seyeral 

one,  the  omission  at  the  end  of  Book  III.  others  }  among  the  rest,  one  in  the  Biblio- 

is  biAdly  supplied  by  Joao  Silra,  Count  teca  de  Autores  Espanolei  (Tom.  X2CI. 

Portale|gz«,  ->  "rere    purpuram    auctoris  1862),  which  is  worth  consulting  (p.  HO, 

purpuzss   attexens,**   says  Antonio,  with  note),  on  the  subject  of  the  omissions, 
courtiy  flattery.    But  the  true  conclusion 
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Don  Philip  the  Second,  son  of  the  unconquered  Emperor 
Don  Charles,  maintained  in  the  kingdom  of  Granada, 
against  the  newly-converted  rebels  ;  a  part  whereof  I  saw, 
and  a  part  heard  from  persons  who  carried  it  on  by  their 
arms  and  by  their  counsels/' 

Sallust  was  undoubtedly  Mendoza's  model.  Like  the 
War  against  Catiline,  the  War  of  the  Moorish  Insurrec- 
tion is  a  sinall  work,  and  like  that,  too,  its  style  is  gener- 
ally rich  and  bold.  But  sometimes  long  passages  are 
evidently  imitated  from  Tacitus,  whose  vigor  and  severity 
the  wise  diplomatist  seems  to  approach  more  nearly  than 
he  does  the  exuberant  style  of  his  prevalent  master. 
Some  of  these  imitations  are  as  happy,  perhaps,  as  any 
that  can  be  produced  fiom  the  class  to  which  they  belong  ; 
for  they  are  often  no  less  unconstrained  than  if  they  were 
quite  original.  Take,  for  instance,  the  following  passage, 
which  has  often  been  noticed  for  its  spirit  and  feeling, 
but  which  is  partly  a  translation  from  the  account  given 
by  Tacitus,  in  his  most  effective  and  condensed  manner, 
of  the  visit  made  by  Germanicus  and  his  army  to  the 
spot  where  lay,  unburied,  the  remains  of  the  three  legions 
of  Varus,  in  the  forests  of  Germany,  and  of  the  funeral 
honors  that  army  paid  to  the  memory  of  their  fallen  and 
almost  forgotten  countrymen ;  —  the  circumstance  des- 
cribed by  the  Spanish  historian  being  so  remarkably  sim- 
ilar to  that  given  in  the  Annals  of  Tacitus,  that  the 
imitation  becomes  perfectly  natural.* 

During  a  rebellion  of  the  Moors  in  1600-1501,  it  was 
thought  of  consequence  to  destroy  a  fort  in  the  mountains 
that  lay  towards  Mdlaga.  The  service  was  dan-  ^^^  ^  ^^^^ 
gerous,  and  none  came  forward  to  undertake  it,  of  aiomo  de 
until  Don  Alonso  de  Aguilar,  one  of  the  principal  ^^  "* 
nobles  in  the  service  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  offered 
himself  for  the  enterprise.  His  attempt,  as  had  been 
foreseen,  failed,  and  hardly  a  man  survived  to  relate  the 
details  of  the  disaster ;  but  Aguilar's  enthusiasm  and 
self-devotion  created  a  great  sensation  at  the  time,  and 


*>  The  passage  in  Tacltos  is  Aimales,    Mendoaa  la  Boole  IV.  ad.  1770,  pp.  800- 
Llb.  I.  0.  61,  62 ;   and  the  imitation  in    802. 
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were  afterwards  recorded  in  more  than  one  of  tiie  old 
ballads  of  the  country.*^ 

At  the  period,  however,  when  Mendoza  touches  on 
this  unhappy  defeat,  nearly  seventy  years  had  elapsed^ 
and  the  bones  of  both  Spaniards  and  Moors  still  lay 
whitening  on  the  spot  where  they  had  fallen.  The  war 
between  the  two  races  was  again  renewed  by  the  insui^ 
rection  of  the  conquered  ;  a  military  expedition  was  again 
undertaken  into  the  same  mountains;  and  the  Duke  of 
Arcos,  its  leader,  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  some  who 
had  fallen  there,  and  intimately  coimected  with  the  family 
of  Don  Alonso  de  Aguilar  himself.      While,  therefore,  the  I 

troops  for  this  expedition  were  collecting,  the  Duke,  from  I 

a  natural  curiosity  and  interest  in  what  so  nearly  con-  « 

cerned  him,  toqk  a  small  body  of  soldiers  and  visited  the 
melancholy  spot. 

"The  Duke  left  Casares/'  says  Mendoza,  "examining 
and  securing  the  passes  of  the  moxmtains  as  he  went ;  a 
needful  providence,  on  account  of  the  little  certainty  there 
is  of  success  in  all  military  adventures.  They  then  began 
to  ascend  the  range  of  heights  where  it  was  said  the  bodies 
had  remained  unburied,  melancholy  and  loathsome  alike  to 
the  sight  and  the  memory.^  For  there  were  among  those 
who  now  visited  it  both  kinsmen  and  descendants  of  the 
slain,  or  men  who  knew  by  report  whatever  related  to  the 
sad  scene.  And  first  they  came  to  the  spot  where  the 
vanguard  had  stopped  with  its  leader,  in  consequence  of 
the  darkness  of  the  night ;  a  broad  opening  between  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  and  the  Moorish  fortress,  without 
defence  of  any  sort  but  such  as  was  afforded  by  the 
nature  of  the  place.  Here  lay  human  skulls  and  the  bone9 
of  horses,  heaped  confusedly  together  or  scattered  about, 
just  as  they  had  chanced  to  fall,  mingled  with  fragments 
of  arms  and  bridles  and  the  rich  trappings -of  the  cavaky.^ 


^  The  Boconnta  may  be  foand  in  Alariima  *-"  Medio  camp!  alb^tla  OBsa,  ut  fago- 

(Lib.  XXYII.  c.  5),  and  at  the  end  of  mta,  not,  ut  reetiterant,  disjecta  vel  aggerate  ; 

"  Guerras  de  Granada,"  where  two  of  the  adjacebant  fragmina  telsnim,  equorumqae 

ballads  are  inserted.  artos,  simul  truncis  arborum  anteflxa  ora.*' 

»  "  Incadant,'^  says  Tacitus,  "^  nuBStoa 
looos,  Tisuqiie  ac  memorii  deformes.*' 


F 
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Further  on,  they  found  the  fort  of  the  enemy,  of  which 
there  were  now  only  a  few  low  remains,  nearly  levelled 
with  the  surface  of  the  soil.  And  then  they  went  for- 
ward talking  about  the  places  where  officers,  leaders,  and 
common  soldiers,  had  perished  together ;  relating  how  and 
where  those  who  survived  had  been  saved,  among  whom 
were  the  Count  of  Urena  and  Pedro  de  Aguilar,  elder  son 
of  Don  Alonso ;  speaking  of  the  spot  where  Don  Alonso 
had  retired  and  defended  himself  between  two  rocks  ;  the 
wound  the  Moorish  captain  first  gave  him  on  the  head, 
and  then  another  in  the  breast  as  he  fell ;  the  words  he 
uttered  as  they  closed  in  the  fight,  'I  am  Don  Alonso,' 
and  the  answer  of  the  chieftain  as  he  struck  him  down, 
'  You  are  Don  Alonso,  but  I  am  the  chieftain  of  Benaste- 
p^ ; '  and  of  l^e  wounds  Don  Alonso  gave,  which  were 
not  &tal,  as  were  those  he  received.  They  remembered, 
too,  how  friends  and  enemies  had  alike  mourned  his  fate ; 
and  now,  on  that  same  spot,  the  same  sorrow  was  renewed 
by  the  soldiers,  —  a  race  sparing  of  its  gratitude,  except 
in  tears.  The  general  commanded  a  service  to  be  per- 
formed for  the  dead ;  and  the  soldiers  present  offered  up 
prayers  that  they  might  rest  in  peace,  uncertain  whether 
Hiey  interceded  for  their  kinsmen  or  for  their  enemies,  — 
a  feeling  which  increased  their  rage,  and  the  eagerness 
they  felt  for  finding  those  upon  whom  they  could  now 
take  vengeance."^ 

There  are  several  instances  like  this,  in  the  course  of 
the  work,  that  show  how  well  pleased  Mendoza  was  to 
step  aside  into  an  episode  and  indulge  himself  in  appro* 
priate  ornaments  of  his  subject.    The  main  direction  of 
his  story,  however,  is  never  unnaturally  deviated  fix>m ; 
and  wherever  he  goes,  he  is  almost  always  powerful 
and  effective.     Take,  for  example,  the  following 
speech  t^  £1  Zaguer,  one  of  the  principal  conspir-  Moorish 
ators,  exciting  his  countrymen  to  break  out  into 
open  rebellion,  by  exposing  to  them  the  long  series  of 
afironts  and  cruelties  they  had  suffered  firom  their  Spanish 

**  **Igitiir  Jlomaaiis,  qui  aderat,  ezerd-  an  momm  haaio  tefent)  onmeg,  ui  een- 
tot,  aezUun  post  cladis  annum,  trinin  legl-  Janctos  ut  eonsangnlneos,  anetA  In  hostem 
mam  ossa,  nullo  nosoente  alienas  rellqaias    irA,  moBStI  simol  et  Infensi  condebant** 
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oppressors.     It  reminds  us  of  the  Bpeeches  of  ihe  indig- 
nant Carthaginian  leaders  in  Livy. 

'' Seeing/'  says  the  historian^  "that  the  greatness  of 
the  undertaking  brought  with  it  hesitation,  delays,  and 
exposure  to  accident  and  change  of  opinion,  this  conspir- 
ator collected  the  principal  men  together  in  the  house  of 
Zinzan  in  the  Albaycin,  and  addressed  them,  setting  forth 
the  oppression  they  had  constantly  endured,  at  the  hands 
both  of  public  officers  and  private  persons,  till  they  were 
become,  he  said,  no  less  slaves  than  if  they  had  been 
formally  made  such,  —  their  wives,  children,  estates,  and 
even  their  own  persons,  being  in  the  power  and  at  the 
mercy  of  their  enemies,  without  the  hope  of  seeing  them- 
selves freed  from  such  servitude  for  centuries ;  exposed 
to  as  many  tyrants  as  they  had  neighbors,  and  suffering 
constantly  new  impositions  and  new  taxes ;  deprived  of 
the  right  of  sanctuary  in  places  where  those  take  refuge 
who,  through  accident  or  (what  is  deemed  among  them 
the  more  justifiable  cause)  through  revenge,  commit 
crime  ;  thrust  out  from  the  protection  of  the  very 
churches  at  whose  religious  rites  we  are  yet  required, 
under  severe  penalties,  to  be  present;  subjected  to  the 
priests  to  enrich  them,  and  yet  held  to  be  unworthy  of 
favor  from  God  or  men ;  treated  and  regsurded  as  Moors 
among  Christians,  that  we  may  be  despised,  and  as  Chris- 
tians among  Moors,  that  we  may  neither  be  believed  nor 
consoled.  *  They  have  excluded  us,  too,'  he  went  on, 
'  from  life  and  human  intercourse ;  for  they  forbid  us  to 
speak  our  own  language,  and  we  do  not  understand 
theirs.  In  what  way,  then,  are  we  to  communicate  with 
others,  or  ask  or  give  what  life  requires,  —  cut  oflf  from 
the  conversation  of  men,  and  denied  what  is  not  denied 
even  to  the  brutes  ?  And  yet  may  not  he  who  spoils 
Castilian  still  hold  to  the  law  of  the  Prophet,  and  may 
not  he  who  speaks  Moorish  hold  to  the  law  of  Jesus  ? 
They  force  our  children  into  their  religious  houses  and 
schools,  and  teach  them  arts  which  our  fathers  forbade  us 
to  learuf  lest  the  purity  of  our  own  law  should  be  cor-  ^ 

rnpted,  and  its  very  truth  be  made  a  subject  of  doubt  and  " 

quarrels.    They  threaten,  too,  to  tear  these  our  children 
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from  the  arms  of  their  mothers  and  the  protection  of  their 
fathers,  and  send  them  into  foreign  lajids,  where  they 
shall  forget  our  manners,  and  become  the  enemies  of 
those  to  whom  they  owe  their  existence.  They  com- 
mand us  to  change  our  dress  and  wear  clothes  like  the 
Castilians.  Yet  among  themselves  the  Germans  dress  in 
one  fashion,  the  French  in  another,  and  the  Greeks  in 
another ;  their  friars,  too,  and  their  young  nien,  and  their 
old  men,  have  all  separate  costumes ;  each  nation,  each 
profession,  each  class,  has  its  own  peculiar  dress,  and  still 
all  are  Christians; — while  we  —  we  Moors — are  not  to 
be  allowed  to  dress  like  Moors,  as  if  we  wore  our  faith  in 
our  raiment,,  and  not  in  our  hearts.' ''  ^ 

This  is  certainly  picturesque ;  and  so  is  the  greater  part 
of  the  whole  history,  both  from  its  subject  and  from  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  treated.  Nor  is  it  lacking  in  dig- 
nity and  elevation.  Its  style  is  bold  and  abrupt,  but  true 
to  the  idiom  of  the  language  ;  and  the  current  of  thought 
is  deep  and  strong,  easily  carrying  the  reader  onward 
with  its  flood.  Nothing  in  the  old  chronicling  style  of 
the  earlier  period  is  to  be  compared  to  it,  and  little  in  any 
subsequent  period  is  equal  to  it  for  manliness,  vigor,  and 
truth.* 

The  war  of  Granada  is  the  last  literary  labor  its  author 
undertook.  He  was,  indeed,  above  seventy  years  old 
when  he  finished  it ;  and,  perhaps  to  signify  that  „   ^    , 

,  1    .1  f  1    ,,  1  1     Mendoza»B 

he  now  renounced  the  career  of  letters,  he  col-  dd  age  and 
looted  his  library,  both  the  classics  and  manu-  ^^"^' 
scripts  he  had  procured  with  so  much  trouble  in  Italy  and 
Greece,  and  the  curious  Arabic  works  he  had  found  in 
Granada,  and  presented  the  whole  to  his  severe  sovereign 
for  his  favorite  establishment  of  the  Escurial,  among 
whose  untold  treasures  they  still  hold  a  prominent  place. 
At  any  rate,  after  this  we  hear  nothing  of  the  old  states- 
man, except  that,  for  some  reason  or  other,  Philip  the 
Second  permitted  him  to  come  to  court  again  ;  and  that, 
a  few  days  after  he  arrived  at  Madrid,  he  was  seized  with 

*  The  speech  of  £1  Zagner  la  in  Che  flnt    style  of  Mendou  in  the  Prefiioe  to  Gaio^s, 
book  of  the  History.  ^*  Vigor  y  Elegancia  de  la  Lengna  Gaatel- 

*>  There  are  some  acute  vemarks  on  the    lana,**  Hadrid,  1791, 4to,  Tom.  H. 
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%  Tiolent  iUness,  of  which  he  died  in  April,  1575,  aeventy- 
two  yean  old.'. 

On  whatever  side  we  regard  the  character  of  Mendoza, 
we  feel  enre  that  he  was  an  extraordinary  man ;  bnt  the 
Htochar-  Combination  of  his  powers  is,  after  all,  what  is 
*'^'  most  to  be  wondered  at.  In  all  of  them,  how- 
ever, and  especially  in  the  onion  of  a  life  of  military  ad- 
yentore  and  active  interest  in  affairs  with  a  sincere  love 
of  learning  and  elegant  letters,  he  showed  himself  to  be  a 
genuine  Spaniard ;  —  the  elements  of  greatness  which  his 
varions  fortunes  had  thns  nnfolded  within  him  being  all 
among  the  elements  of  Spanish  national  poetry  and  elo- 
qnence,  in  their  best  age  and  most  generous  development. 
The  loyal  old  knight,  therefore,  may  well  stand  forward 
with  those  who,  first  in  the  order  of  time,  as  well  as  of 
merit,  are  to  constitute  that  final  school  of  Spanish  litera- 
ture which  was  built  on  the  safe  foundations  of  the 
national  genius  and  character,  and  can,  therefore,  never 
be  shaken  by  the  floods  or  convulsions  of  the  ages  that 
may  come  after  it. 

*  Fleasaot  glimpaes  of  the  oooaimtioDB  famptaooB  Iflmiy  in  the  world.''     In 

and  chancier  of  Mendosa,  during  tiie  last  another,  a   tew  numthi   onlj  before  his 

tiro  years  of  his  life,  maj  be  found  in  death,  he  says,  **I  go <»  dnsting  my  books 

serersl  letters  he  wrote  to  Zorita,  the  his-  and  ernwainlng  them,  to  see  whether  th^ 

torian,  which  are  preseryed  in  Dormer,  are  Injured  by  the  rats,  and  am  weD  pleased 

**Pro|pnesos  de  la  Hlstoiia  de  Aragon"  to  And  them  In  good  oraiditioii.    Strange 

(Zaragoca,  1080,  folio,  pp.  Ml,  etc.).    The  authors  there  are  ammig  them,  of  whom  I 

way  in  which  he  annoonoes  his  intention  hare  no  recollection ;  and  I  wonder  I  have 

of  giring  his  books  tothe  Isearlal  Library,  learned  ao  little,  ulien  I  find  how  mneh  I 

in  a  letter,  dated  at  Qraaada,  1  Dec.,  1673,  have  read."    (Letter  of  Nov.   18,  1674.) 

Is  rery  characteristic :  **  I  keep  collecting  The  above  strong  phrase  about  the  Sscn- 

my  books  and  sending  them  to  AlcaU,  rial  recalls  one  by  Mariana  (De  Bege,160A, 

because  the  late  Doctor  Velaaoo  wrote  me  p.  840)  still  stronger  and  more  striking ;  — 

word  that  his  Usjesty  would  be  pleased  to  **  insanaatquerei^snbstnictiocjus  tempi! 

■ae  them,  and  perhaps  put  them  in  the  good  a  Lanrentto  Haxtyrs  nooMn  hahet*' 

■MuriaL    And  I  think  he  Is  right }  ISor,  as  Both  show  how  completely  this  sombre  and 

ft  is  the  most  sumptuous  building  of  an>  magnificent  mass  of  buUding  was  in  har- 

dent  or  modem  times  that  I  have  seen,  so  mony  with  the  national  character  in  the 

I  think  that  nothing  shouhl  be  wanting  in  time  of  Philip  II.    It  was  begun  In  1668* 

it,  and  that  it  ought  to  contain  the  most  for  one  hundred  Hierouymlte  monks. 
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